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Editorial  Notes. 

WITH  this  issue  we  commence  our  twelfth  volume,  our  nine¬ 
teenth  if  one  includes  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  which  preceded  this  Quarterly.  We  had  hoped 
to  return  to  regular  quarterly  issues,  but  that  is  unlikely  to  be 
possible  during  the  present  year.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  provide  for  issues  of  extended  size.  We  thank  all  our  readers 
for  their  patience  during  the  war  years  and  our  printers  for  the 
way  they  have  met  and  overcome  many  difficulties.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  inviting  increased  support  from  the  denomination 
for  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  and  for  this 
Quarterly.  Both  have  important  functions  to  fulfil  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  for  the 
tribute  to  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  which  opens  our  new  volume. 
*  ♦  *  * 

In  our  last  issue  attention  was  drawn  to  recent  discussions 
of  baptism  by  Dr.  Emil  Brunner  and  Dr.  John  Baillie.  An  even 
more  weighty  and  significant  contribution  to  the  subject  has  been 
made.  There  has  now  reached  this  country  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Karl  Barth.  Die  Kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Taufe  (Zurich, 
1943)  consists  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  Swiss  theological  students 
in  May,  1943.  In  it.  Dr.  Barth  vigorously  and  trenchantly 
attacks  infant  baptism  on  exegetical  and  theological  grounds.  He 
does  not  mince  his  words.  He  sets  out  five  propositions  regarding 
Christian  baptism  and  each  of  them  implies  that  the  subject  shall 
be  a  believing  man.  Barth  points  out  how  unsatisfactory  are 
the  passages  in  Calvin  and  other  Reformers  dealing  with  the 
baptism  of  children,  and  issues  a  clarion  call  for  a  return  to  the 
New  Testament.  Baptism  should  mark  the  personal  appropriation 
of  the  grace  of  God  by  believers  and  their  entry  into  the  fellowship 
of  Christ’s  Church.  The  numbers  of  professing  Christians  might, 
he  admits,  be  greatly  reduced  if,  instead  of  being  brought  to 
baptism  by  one’s  parents,  one  had  always  to  come  oneself,  but 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  would  be  greatly  increased. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  pamphlet.  Dr.  Barth  spoke  generously 
of  the  witness  of  Anabaptists  and  Baptists  to  the  truths  he  now 
champions  and  suggested  that  there  can  be  a  “  rapprochement  ” 
between  ourselves  and  the  Reformed  Churches  if  they  in  the 
future  adopt  believers’  baptism  and  we,  on  our  part,  agree  not 
to  press  for  the  re-“  baptism  ’”  of  individuals  who  have  already 
been  “  baptised  ”  in  infancy.  This  interesting  passage  has 
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disappeared  in  the  second  edition,  and  in  a  footnote,  Dr.  Barth 
states  that  he  is  anxious  that  his  readers  should  consider  not 
practical  questions  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  but  the  biblical  and 
theological  issues  which  he  has  raised.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Barth’s 
pamphlet  will  speedily  be  translated  and  that  it  will  secure  a  wide 
circulation,  not  only  in  Baptist  circles  but  throughout  Christendom. 

Readers  should  also  note  that  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
on  the  relation  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
appeared  in  Theology.  In  particular,  one  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  G. 
Moule,  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  the  issue  for  November, 
1945,  is  frank  and  challenging.  He  writes :  “  A  satisfactory 
biblical  account  can  be  given  only  of  the  complete  experience 
represented  (to  use  more  modern  terms)  by  ‘  Baptism  plus  Con¬ 
firmation  ’,  as  an  indivisible  whole.  It  is  disingenuous  (or,  at 
best,  ignorant)  to  transfer  to  infant  baptism  a  weight  of  doctrine 
and  a  wealth  of  promises  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
associated  only  with  a  responsible  adult  experience.” 

Never  were  Baptist  apologists  able  to  invoke  more  impressive 
testimonies  from  outside  their  own  ranks. 

*  *  *  * 

We  offer  our  good  wishes  to  the  Rev.  Luke  H.  Jenkins,  B.D., 
on  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  New  Zealand  Baptist 
College  in  succession  to  Dr.  J.  J.  North;  to  the  Rev.  Gwenyth 
Hubble,  B.A.,  B.D.,  the  new  Principal  of  Carey  Hall,  the  United 
Missionary  College  for  Women  at  Selly  Oak;  to  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Herbert,  M.A.,  B.D.,  the  newly  appointed  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Studies  in  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges;  and  to  Professor 
H,  H.  Rowley,  M.A.,  D.D.,  on  his  move  from  Bangor  to  the 
Chair  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  in  Manchester 
University. 

<1  I|C  *  * 

T.  R.  Glover  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  connected 
with  the  Baptist  denomination  during  the  past  generation.  He 
made  for  himself  a  place  all  his  own  in  the  academic  world ;  he 
was  a  “  personality  ” ;  and  he  showed  a  life-long  loyalty  to  the 
faith  and  church  of  his  father.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
comprehensive  memoir  of  him  is  in  hand,  but  there  were  so 
many  sides  to  his  personality  and  work  that  a  biographer  would 
find  himself  faced  with  a  very  difficult  task.  A  number  of 
notable  appreciations  and  impressions  have,  however,  appeared. 
For  a  true  picture  of  T.R.G.  they  need  putting  together,  and 
since  some  may  have  been  missed  by  his  friends,  we  venture  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  them  here.  Of  the  notices  that  appeared 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Glover’s  death,  that  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Harte 
in  the  Baptist  Layman  deserves  notice,  based  as  it  was  on  many 
years  of  personal  friendship.  But  hardly  less  significant  was  the 
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article  which  Professor  H.  J.  Laski  contributed  to  the  New 
Statesman  (November  27th,  1943),  entitled  “  On  Not  Having 
Known  T,  R.  Glover.”  In  it.  Dr.  Laski  quotes  the  description  of 
Glover  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  as  “  a  fine  combination  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Charles  Lamb.”  Early  in  1944  the  Carey  Press  issued  a 
valuable  and  attractive  tribute  by  Professor  Theodore  Robinson, 
who  had  known  Glover  intimately  for  forty  years.  It  appeared 
as  No.  12  in  the  “  Brief  Biographies  of  Leading  Laymen.”  Last 
year  the  Cambridge  University  Press  brought  out  a  volume  of 
Glover’s  essays.  The  Springs  of  Hellas,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  brief 
but  graceful  characterisation  of  the  author  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Roberts, 
one  of  his  closest  Cambridge  friends.  Glover  the  Baptist,  even 
Glover  the  religious  teacher,  hardly  appears  at  all  in  it,  however. 
A  lengthy  and  much  more  balanced  appraisal,  and  one  obviously 
written  by  a  friend  who  knew  him  well,  was  printed  in  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  (October  13th,  1945)  as  a  review  of  the 
book  of  essays.  “  There  are  few  men,”  said  the  writer,  “  whose 
passing  leaves  the  world  so  obviously  the  poorer.”  No  doubt 
other  tributes  have  appeared.  The  variety  and  distinction  of  the 
few  here  referred  to  tempts  the  question  whether,  even  now,  one 
of  the  denominational  presses  might  not  try  to  secure,  before  it 
is  too  late,  a  worthy  biographical  study  of  a  truly  remarkable 
character  and  a  most  stimulating  teacher.  He  represented  a 
generation  and  a  standpoint  that  is  rapidly  being  superseded,  but 
which  deserves  a  sympathetic  literary  memorial. 

*  *  0  m  * 

Many  of  the  biggest  changes  in  human  affairs  take  place 
almost  unobserved.  Sometimes,  only  too  late,  is  it  realised  what 
has  happened.  Consider,  for  example,  the  changes  in  church 
government,  and  in  the  direction  of  denominational  affairs  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  We  are  often 
told  that  the  democratically  ordered  Church  Meeting  represents 
the  outstanding  contribution  of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
traditions  to  the  Church  Universal.  But  we  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Church  Meeting  has  greatly  declined  in 
centrality  and  vigour  of  recent  years.  Instead  the  deacons’ 
meeting  has  gain^  in  authority  and  power.  There  the  affairs 
of  the  local  church  are  managed,  and  Church  Meetings  have 
become  in  many  places,  gatherings  for  the  rather  perfunctory 
ratification  of  what  has  already  been  arranged  by  the  deacons. 
We  even  know  of  important  churches  where  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  for  most  of  the  deacons  to  attend  the  Church  Meetings. 
They  are  busy  men,  and  the  proceedings  at  gatherings  open  to  all 
church  members  are — ^and  are  intended  to  be — purely  formal. 
The  matter  would  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  serious  as  it  is  were 
deacons  ready  to  regard  themselves  as  the  “  elders  ”  of  the  church 
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in  a  spiritual  and  New  Testament  sense.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
increase  of  their  practical  power  has  gone  a  decline  in  their 
readiness  to  accept  spiritual  responsibility. 

There  have  been  parallel  developments  in  the  wider  affairs  of 
the  denomination.  The  committees  of  the  Baptist  Union  and  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  used  to  be  serious  deliberative  bodies 
on  which  there  served  many  men  and  women  with  a  real  grasp 
of  affairs.  Increasingly  they  become  bodies  which  receive  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  has  been  decided  by  the  permanent  officials,  or 
by  very  small  groups  associated  with  them  at  headquarters.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  Baptist  Union  Council  and  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  B.M.S.  There  it  is  almost  inevitable.  Indeed, 
bodies  so  large  should  surely  only  have  presented  to  them 
recommendations  requiring  formal  sanction  and  large  questions 
of  policy.  The  real  matter  for  concern  lies  in  what  happens 
in  the  sub-committees.  It  is  there  that  the  failure  of  grasp  and 
purpose  causes  most  concern.  How  long  is  it  since  the  estimates 
or  the  accounts  of  the  B.M.S.  were  “  debated  ”  as  they  used  to 
be,  with  half-a-dozen  members  of  Committee,  ministerial  and  lay, 
showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Society’s 
financial  affairs  and  policy?  Both  in  the  Union  and  the  Missionary 
Society  the  tendency  is  to  appoint  smaller  “  Business  ”  or 
“  Policy  ”  or  “  Consultative  ”  Committees  from  within  the  sub¬ 
committees.  But  then  the  meetings  even  of  the  sub-Committees 
become  formal  and  unreal,  and  busy  people  are  increasingly 
impatient  with  them.  Many  of  these  changes  and  developments 
are  probably  inevitable  in  the  new  pattern  of  society  and  because 
of  the  pace  at  which  our  life  has  now  to  be  lived.  But  should 
these  tendencies  not  be  consciously  and  deliberately  directed?  Is 
it  not  time  we  asked  ourselves  whither  we  are  going?  Is  it  not 
time  we  ceased  to  talk  so  glibly  about  our  democratic  procedure? 


H.  Wheeler  Robinson 

By  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

IT  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  an  appreciation  of 
my  friend  Wheeler  Robinson  to  the  pages  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly.  There  are  many  better  qualified  than  I  to  write  about 
his  career  and  his  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  many 
who  have  worked  with  him  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  gave 
so  much  service,  or  who  have  shared  with  him  the  day  by  day 
life  of  a  college.  My  estimate  must  be  one-sided,  since  it  lacks 
the  authority  of  intimate  association  in  worship  and  uninterrupted 
intercourse.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  have  an  interest  of  its  own  as 
the  testimony  of  one  who  was  outside  much  of  his  life  and  many 
of  his  interests,  but  nevertheless  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection.  There  may  be  an  “  objectivity  ”  in  the 
judgment  of  one  who  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  him  which 
could  not  be  achieved  by  those  who  were  closer  to  him. 

I  will  venture  to  write  some  words  about  Wheeler  Robinson 
as  a  person  before  I  pass  on  to  make  some  remarks  on  his  thought. 
My  own  contact  with  him  began  in  the  days  when  Regent’s  Park 
College  was  in  the  University  of  London  and  we  served  together 
on  various  University  boards.  It  was  a  grief  to  me,  on  personal 
as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  when  the  College  moved  to  Oxford, 
because  I  felt  that  London  lost  something  of  value  when  the 
Principal  went  with  the  College  and  we  saw  him  no  more  in  our 
Faculty  of  Theology.  But  my  chief  and  longest  association  with 
him  arose  from  our  joint  editorship  of  the  Library  of  Constructive 
Theology.  I  was  the  junior  partner  in  that  firm,  because  I  was 
brought  in  after  Wheeler  Robinson  had  already  been  appointed 
and  had  thought  out  the  principles  on  which  the  Library  was  to 
be  constructed.  I  found  myself  in  cordial  agreement  with  them, 
and  from  the  first  day  of  our  collaboration  to  the  end  this  agree¬ 
ment  remained.  We  wrote  the  general  introduction  together,  and 
so  close  was  our  unity  of  thought  that  I  could  not  be  sure  to-day 
which  sentences  are  from  his  pen  and  which  from  mine.  There 
was  only  one  subject  on  which  we  could  never  quite  agree — ^who 
should  write  the  volume  on  the  Church,  because  I  never  could 
persuade  him  that  Presbyterianism  was  not  a  kind  of  via  media 
between  Anglicanism  and  Independency ! 

The  abiding  impression  which  my  association  with  him  in 
this  enterprise  made  on  my  mind  was  that  of  one  who  was  both 
a  real  Christian  and  a  real  scholar.  When  he  spoke  of  Christian 
experience  he  was  not  using  a  catch-word  or  stating  a  theoretical 
principle  for  theological  construction;  he  was  speaking  of  what 
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he  knew  as  the  central  fact  of  his  life.  I  think  one  of  the  facts 
about  him  which  struck  me  as  most  revealing  was  his  catholicity 
of  taste  and  knowledge  in  devotional  literature.  The  classics  of 
Christian  piety  of  all  the  traditions  of  Christendom  were  his 
companions  and  his  delight;  he  could  pray  with  St.  Teresa  or 
Newman  as  well  as  with  Bunyan  or  John  Wesley.  No  one  could 
doubt  that  his  devotion  permeated  and  controlled  his  life.  Others 
will  know  this  better  than  I,  and  it  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell 
upon  it.  I  will  mention  only  one  aspect  of  this  Christian  temper, 
because  I  had  occasion  to  observe  it.  I  never  heard  him  make  an 
unkind  or  unnecessary  criticism.  He  had  a  shrewd  judgment  of 
men,  of  their  capacities  and  of  their  motives,  but  he  had,  I  am 
sure,  no  thoughts  about  them  that  were  not  kind  and  charitable. 
He  wrote  much  controversial  theology — ^at  least  he  wrote  much 
that  was  controverted — but  I  believe  one  would  search  his  writings 
in  vain  for  any  harsh  or  provocative  sentence.  He  strove  to 
“  speak  the  truth  in  love  ”  and  was  always  more  ready  to  recognise 
points  of  agreement  and  spiritual  kinship  than  to  emphasise 
dissension.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  theologians 
leads  me  to  exclaim,  “  O  si  sic  omnes !  ” 

This  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  persons  was 
reflected  in  his  intellectual  life.  Rarely  have  I  known  a  man  whose 
reading  was  so  wide  and  diverse.  He  was,  of  course,  primarily 
an  Old  Testament  scholar,  but  he  had  a  more  than  competent 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  psychology  as  well  as  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  In  his  grave  theological 
writings  he  drew  from  all  the  resources  of  his  reading,  and  every 
reader  must  have  been  glad  of  the  refreshment,  which  comes  so 
frequently,  of  always  relevant  poetical  illustrations.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  the  honesty  of  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  mind,  that  the  poetry  is  never  used  to  cover  up  weak 
places  in  the  argument,  but  always  to  make  more  real  to  the 
imagination  the  conclusion  or  the  suggestion  which  is  supported 
by  reasoning.  I  have  noticed  one  exception  to  the  employment  of 
all  the  resources  of  his  learning ;  so  far  as  I  know,  he  never  refers 
to  detective  stories,  in  which  he  was  deeply  versed ! 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  account  of  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  theology  or  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  judge  how  much  of  his  thought  will  remain 
as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  Church,  and  when  this  is  done, 
it  should  be  on  a  large  scale.  His  writings  cover  so  many  of  the 
great  topics  and  problems  of  theology  and  there  is  so  much 
systematic  relation  between  the  various  parts  of  his  major  works 
that  an  extended  survey  would  be  needed  to  bring  out  the  strength 
of  his  position.  I  hope  that  someone,  perhaps  one  of  his  former 
students,  will  write  such  a  study — it  would  be  more  useful  than 
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many  theses  which  are  thought  worthy  of  academic  honours.  In 
the  preface  to  the  last  of  his  considerable  books  he  tells  us  some 
interesting  things  about  his  theology  and  how  it  grew  in  his  own 
mind.  The  three  books  which  represent  his  thought  on  the 
problems  of  religion  most  adequately  are,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Man,  The  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Redemption  and  Revelation.  They  also  represent  the  development 
of  his  thought.  Beginning  with  the  psychology  of  religion  as  it  is 
related  with  the  Christian  faith,  he  passed  on  to  the  philosophical 
and  theological  background  and  then  to  the  question  of  revelation 
and  redemption  as  related  to  a  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  found  there  was  a  unity  and  coherence  in  his  work 
when  he  looked  back  upon  it  which  he  had  not  suspected  while 
it  was  in  progress.  As  he  himself  remarks,  the  unity  grew  out 
of  the  contact  with  religious  experience  and  not  from  a  conscious 
purpose. 

To-day  there  are  many  theologians  who  regard  the  foundation 
beliefs  on  which  Wheeler  Robinson  and  I  tried  to  build  up  the 
Library  of  Constructive  Theology  as  false  and  misleading.  They 
abhor  the  appeal  to  "  religious  experience,”  without,  I  fear,  always 
being  careful  to  discover  what  we  meant  by  that  term.  We  are 
attacked  from  two  sides,  by  the  Barthians  and  by  the  neo¬ 
scholastics  who  fling  at  us  the  name  which  has,  strangely  enough, 
become  a  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  We  are  “  old-fashioned 
liberals.”  I  do  not  think  these  polemics  troubled  Wheeler 
Robinson  and  I  remember  that  we  once  consoled  each  other  by 
thinking  of  the  distinguished  company,  including  Charles  Gore, 
which  shared  our  condemnation.  I  believe  that  this  fashion  will 
pass  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  only  an  interruption 
of  the  advance  of  theology  on  the  general  lines  which  we  adopted. 
Wheeler  Robinson  was  led  by  his  directness  of  apprehension  and 
sense  of  actuality  to  grapple  with  the  problems  which  are  at  the 
root  of  the  contemporary  religious  perplexity.  There  is  no 
“  shadow-boxing  ”  in  his  theology. 

The  psychological  analysis  of  religion  has  presented  a 
challenge  to  Christian  thought  which  must  be  met,  and  met  if 
possible  in  terms  which  are  intelligible  to  the  “  plain  man,”  because 
the  influence  of  the  views  which  stem  from  Freud’s  Future  of  an 
Illusion  has  passed  far  beyond  academic  circles.  And  evidently 
one  who  based  so  much  as  Wheeler  Robinson  did  on  “  experience  ” 
was  bound  to  take  very  seriously  such  a  threat  to  his  presupposi¬ 
tion.  The  “  validity  ”  of  the  religious  experience  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  the  question  which  he  was  always  discussing — he 
returns  to  it  again  and  again  in  his  books — and  the  burden  of  his 
contention  is  invariably  that  there  is  an  objective  element  in  the 
spiritual  experience.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  penetration  that  he 
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appreciated  the  importance  of  James  Ward’s  Psychological 
Principles,  one  of  the  very  few  books  on  this  subject  which  is 
likely  to  be  a  classic.  The  impressiveness  of  Wheeler  Robinson’s 
discussion  of  this  vital  subject  is  largely  due  to  his  intellectual 
honesty.  He  does  not  deny  that  “  illusion  ”  has  played  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  development  of  religion,  and  he  faces  this  fact 
in  his  remarkable  chapter  on  “  the  Ministry  of  Error.” 

The  progress  of  philosophy  in  recent  years  has  concentrated 
attention  on  the  problem  of  history.  The  philosophy  of  history, 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  claimant  for  inclusion 
in  the  circle  of  philosophical  studies,  has  moved  into  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  the  Christian  thinker  must  take  account  of  this 
movement  of  thought.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
unfolding  of  Wheeler  Robinson’s  own  intellectual  life  led  him 
naturally  to  concentrate  upon  history  in  his  final  work.  He 
certainly  would  not  have  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had  said  the 
last  word  on  this  matter,  or  that  there  were  no  serious  difficulties 
to  be  cleared  up  before  we  can  give  a  confident  Christian  answer 
to  the  question.  What  is  the  significance  of  history,  but  it  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  he  has  laid  down  the  broad 
lines  on  which  theology  must  proceed  and  has  linked  the  problem 
of  history  securely  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation  and  redemption. 

The  theology  of  Wheeler  Robinson  is,  first  of  all,  a  theology 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  here  too  he  was  in  harmony  with  the 
deeper  tendencies  of  religious  thought.  The  new  conceptions  of 
the  universe  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  science,  and  by 
the  philosophy  which  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  science, 
compel  us  to  think  out  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  of  the  place 
of  man  in  the  world.  The  old  theology  of  the  spirit  is  evidently 
wholly  inadequate,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  re-making 
of  Christian  doctrine  for  the  new  age  must  begin  with  a  re¬ 
statement  of  our  belief  concerning  the  Spirit.  Here  again 
Wheeler  Robinson  showed  the  way,  while  leaving  much  to  be  done 
to  elaborate  and  apply  the  principle  which  he  discerned. 

This  brief  and  totally  inadequate  account  of  his  contribution 
to  Christian  theology  and  philosophy  will,  I  hope,  at  least  have 
indicated  that  it  consisted,  not  of  a  closed  system,  but  of  a  body 
of  seminal  ideas.  The  curse  of  theology  is  that  its  development 
so  often  takes  the  form  of  violent  reactions  and  of  closely-knit 
”  schools  of  thought,”  which  in  turn  reach  positions  of  dominance. 
Wheeler  Robinson  had  no  ambition  to  found  a  school  or  lead  a 
movement,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  spirit  and  his  method 
will  be  transmitted  to  many  sincere  and  humble  scholars  who  will 
pursue  the  same  enquiries  with  that  devotion  to  truth  and  deep 
personal  piety  of  which  he  has  left  us  an  abiding  example. 

W.  R.  Matthews. 


Prisoner  of  War 

“  TV /HAT  was  it  like?  ”  I  am  often  asked.  The  question  is  as 

W  difficult  to  answer  as  it  would  be  if  put  to  one  who  has 
come  to  the  end  of  a  long  ministry.  I  want  to  reply,  “  Do  you 
mean  ait  the  beginning?  as  the  war  dragged  on  year  after  year? 
near  the  end,  when  Germany  was  breaking  up?  ”  I  was  captured 
in  May  1940,  and  released  in  April  1945 — five  years,  and  condi¬ 
tions  were  constantly  changing,  our  circumstances  and  our  own 
state  of  mind  and  health. 

Once  I  got  over  my  surprise  at  being  captured,  my  first 
thought  was  of  my  good  fortune.  Wounds  or  death  had  seemed 
inevitable,  and  here  I  was,  alive  and  unhurt.  Nor  was  the  break 
with  my  former  mode  of  life  so  complete  as  was  that  of  the 
combatant  prisoners :  I  was  continuing  my  ministry  under 
different  conditions,  that  was  all.  I  had  shared  the  life  of  these 
men  during  the  long  months  of  waiting  on  the  French  frontier 
and  for  the  few  crowded  days  of  action  in  Belgium  and  France; 
I  had  succoured  the  wounded  and  buried  the  dead.  And  now 
that  the  remnant  were  prisoners,  I  was  still  with  them,  and  able 
to  carry  on  my  work  with  them  and  with  others  who  soon  joined 
us.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  the  only  chaplain  captured,  for  it 
was  some  days  before  Dunkirk,  and  we  had  no  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  B.E.F.  Certainly  I  had 
lost  all  my  kit — car,  clothing,  books,  sermons — all  but  what  I 
stood  up  in ;  but  it  was  some  days  since  I  had  seen  it,  and  I 
trudged  along  with  little  sense  of  change  or  loss.  On  the  second 
day  officers  and  men  were  separated — that  was  the  most  grievous 
loss. 

After  some  days  of  marching  and  lorry  riding  we  halted  at 
a  temporary  camp  for  our  first  Sunday.  About  sixty  officers 
gathered  for  a  service  in  a  small  room  stacked  with  double-tier 
beds,  on  which  we  sat.  I  possessed  the  only  Bible  among  us,  with 
difficulty  saved  from  confiscation  at  our  daily  searches.  The 
censors  were  ready  to  pass  the  Bible  as  harmless,  but  gravely 
suspected  my  pencilled  notes  in  the  margin,  here  perhaps  showing 
a  perspicacity  unusual  in  censors.  The  two  hymns  I  had  to 
announce  from  memory,  reciting  each  verse  before  we  sang  it.  In 
a  brief  address  I  expressed  our  thanksgiving  for  our  deliverance 
and  our  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  for  strength  to  face  our 
new  life.  We  were  very  impressionable  at  this  time,  and  the 
response  to  this  simple  service  cheered  me  much;  a  fruitful 
ministry  was  opening  up  before  me. 

.  I  did  not  expect  it  to  be  a  long  one.  At  every  halting  place 
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the  censors  told  me  that  doctors  and  chaplains  would  be  repatriated 
as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
We  would  be  relieved  by  civilians  who  would  be  sent  out  from 
home  as  volunteers,  and  would  be  fully  equipped  with  books, 
instruments,  etc.,  which  we  lacked.  This  was  a  new  and  surprising 
idea  to  us  all.  However,  I  thought,  such  civilians  would  not  have 
my  chances.  They  would  know  nothing  of  these  days  when  we 
were  all  tired,  dispirited,  ragged  and  hungry,  nothing  of  the  numb 
insensibility  that  follows  days  of  fighting  with  little  rest  or  food, 
nothing  of  the  long  marching,  or  sitting  through  June  days  and 
nights  on  half-empty  petrol  cans  in  a  packed  cattle-truck,  clutching 
a  few  bits  of  possessions,  and  half  stifled  with  the  petrol  fumes. 
They  would  find  everyone  settled  down  and  occupied,  in  touch  with 
their  homes  again,  getting  regular  food  and  clothing  parcels :  I 
was  in  prison,  visiting  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  naked,  the 
sick  and  the  stranger.  Such  vague  thoughts  helped  me  along  the 
dreary  journey. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  permanent  Oflag,  we  were  in  very 
poor  shape  from  hunger  and  exhaustion.  Our  first  hot  bath,  for 
"  delousing  ”  purposes,  was  the  acme  of  luxury.  We  then  had 
our  heads  completely  shorn  and  our  photos  taken — ^a  calculated 
indignity  which,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  our  camp  alone 
suffered.  These  photos  were  kept  on  our  identity  cards,  and 
followed  us  for  four  years,  evidence  that  most  of  us  were  pretty 
villainous  types,  fit  only  for  internment  on  some  Devil’s  Island. 
I  shall  never  judge  a  man  from  a  police  photograph. 

We  were  now  five  chaplains,  and  within  a  month,  thirty-one, 
with  myself  as  senior  in  rank  and  therefore  responsible  to  the 
authorities  for  them  all.  They  were  of  all  denominations,  and 
though  individually  good  fellows,  were  the  most  awkward  team 
imaginable.  Since  we  had  only  twelve  hundred  officers,  and  I 
knew  of  Stalags  of  ten  thousand  men  without  a  chaplain,  I  had 
the  more  incentive  to  agitate  for  most  of  them  to  be  sent  out  to 
Stalags.  For  a  long  time  I  was  put  off  by  assertions  that  every 
camp  had  a  chaplain.  The  men  (as  I  heard  afterwards)  were 
told  that  we  had  been  asked  to  come  out  and  had  refused  because 
we  were  too  comfortable  in  the  Oflag.  After  five  months’  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure,  twenty-three  were  sent  off — to  another  Oflag 
twelve  miles  away  containing  two  hundred  officers.  It  was  seven 
months  before  two  chaplains  got  to  Poland,  four  years  before  we 
were  less  than  seventeen  in  my  Oflag,  and  for  the  five  years  two 
of  us  never  got  out  to  a  men’s  camp.  From  the  German  point  of 
view  we  were  unemployed.  So  was  St.  Paul,  to  his  captors ;  but  I 
doubt  if  that  was  the  opinion  of  his  guards  and  fellow  prisoners. 
I  expect  that  my  attempts  to  get  chaplains  out  to  camps  made  the 
authorities  black-list  me.  After  four  years  a  security  officer — a 
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lapsed  Roman  Catholic — said  to  me,  “  You  will  never  be  sent  out, 
Mr.  Miller.”  “  Why  not?  ”  I  asked.  “  You  are  a  Baptist.”  “  But 
why  are  Baptists  discriminated  against?”  ‘‘You  bring  your 
people  up  to  look  after  themselves,  and  they  don’t  need  a  chaplain.” 
It  was  a  palpable  pretext,  but  I  took  it  as  a  compliment  to  us 
Baptists. 

I  innocently  brought  down  suspicion  upon  myself  in  another 
way.  When  at  last  hymn-books  arrived,  I  began  mentioning  in 
my  letters  to  my  wife  the  numbers  of  the  h)mins  I  was  reading  in 
prayer  times.  The  censors  suspected  a  code  and  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  book.  My  explanation  was  disbelieved ;  my  wife’s  letters, 
and  those  only,  were  held  up  for  comparison  and  testing  from 
that  time  on.  Their  suspicions  were  irrefragable :  if  they  found 
a  code,  how  right  to  suspect  me ;  if  not,  that  proved  how  cunning 
I  was  and  how  good  the  code.  Such  information  was  put  in  your 
dossier  and  followed  you  from  camp  to  camp. 

At  our  permanent  camp  we  soon  arranged  daily  prayers, 
services  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Bible.  We  had  only  my 
complete  Bible  and  about  seven  New  Testaments,  and  these  were 
loaned  out  for  half-hour  periods.  Language  classes  were  started, 
lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  and  finally,  with  the  help  of  the 
Chaplains  of  Peterhouse  Cambridge  and  Eton,  a  programme  of 
lectures  was  arranged  to  cover  the  whole  day  from  eight  till  eight. 
Thus  began  what  was  known  later  as  the  Oflag  VII.  C.  University. 
At  one  time  lectures  and  classes  were  offered  on  over  eighty 
different  subjects,  from  Arabic  to  Logic,  from  How  to  Lay  Down 
a  Cellar  to  Pure  Mathematics — anything  to  distract  the  mind 
from  present  circumstances,  which  at  first  were  grim  enough. 
The  German  food  was  always  insufficient  (a  weakened  prisoner 
gives  less  trouble  and  has  no  energy  to  try  to  escape),  sometimes 
bad  in  quality,  and  mostly  insipid.  Red  Cross  parcels  had  not  yet 
begun  to  arrive.  The  half-dozen  books,  mostly  Penguins,  were 
passed  round  till  they  came  to  pieces,  and  writing  materials  were 
very  scarce.  Our  clothes  were  ragged  and  thin  from  wear  and 
washing.  That  it  was  summer  time  was  a  mercy :  you  could 
sunbathe  while  the  clothes  were  drying,  and  you  need  less  food 
in  warm  weather.  You  calculated  exercise  in  terms  of  the  food  it 
made  you  eat.  Twice  round  the  field  was  a  slice  of  bread,  and 
you  wondered  whether  you  had  enough  of  the  day’s  ration  to 
justify  another  round.  ‘‘  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ”  ;  the 
old  petition  became  new  and  urgent  for  us. 

These  things  I  became  accustomed  to.  Much  worse  was  the 
uncertainty  about  the  course  of  the  war.  Everything,  from  news¬ 
papers  and  scraps  of  news  to  camp  gossip  seeped  through  to  you 
from  the  enemy.  But  this  only  made  you  the  most  obstinately 
confident.  We  prisoners  are,  on  the  whole,  modest  people,  but  we 
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helieve  that  we  went  on  fighting  from  behind  the  barbed  wire. 
We  know  that  our  cheerful,  confident  aspect  told  on  the  Germans 
and  did  more  than  millions  spent  on  propaganda.  Even  at  the 
blackest  time — the  Battle  of  Britain,  reported  to  us  as  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Luftwaffe — ^we  never  doubted  the  final  victory.  I 
imagine  that  we  each  thought  it  was  touch  and  go,  but  we  kept 
our  fears  to  ourselves.  Worst  of  all  was  the  overcrowding  and 
the  lack  of  privacy.  In  time,  letters,  and  food  and  clothing  parcels 
came  through,  but  this  remained  a  torment  to  most  of  us  till  the 
end.  And  this  was  blamable,  since  a  little  thought  and  trouble 
would  have  made  all  the  difference.  But  hardships  of  this  kind 
are  more  often  the  result  of  stupidity  and  lack  of  imagination,  twin 
offspring  of  bureaucracy,  than  of  a  vindictive  desire  to  inflict  pain. 
Imagine  what  it  means  “  never  to  be  by  oneself,  nowhere  to  read 
or  write  quietly,  never  a  comfortable  chair,  everlasting  clattering 
and  scraping  of  heavy  boots  on  concrete  floors,  and  talk,  talk,  talk 
all  around  one.”  The  quotation  comes  from  a  friend’s  letter.  I 
could  appreciate  better  the  imaginative  insight  of  Browning's 
”  Soliloquy  of  a  Spanish  Cloister,”  though  even  monks  have  their 
own  cells. 

Then  comes  the  first  periodical  search  of  your  person  and 
kit,  of  the  miserable  bits  of  possessions  you  have  managed  to 
acquire — scraps  of  paper  on  which  you  have  written  lecture  notes, 
a  brief  diary,  notes  of  letters  written  home.  What  seemed  a 
necessary  caution  when  I  was  captured  now  seemed  an  intolerable 
intrusion  upon  the  one  scrap  of  privacy  left  to  me.  My  study  of 
the  Bible  centred  for  a  time  around  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  written 
from  prison,  and  I  realised  how  little  I  had  been  “  initiated  into 
the  secret  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life,  for  plenty  and  for 
hunger,  for  prosperity  and  for  privations  ”  (Phil.  iv.  12,  Moffatt). 

Our  services  were  at  first  held  in  a  long  garage  where  we  also 
had  our  lectures.  It  held  about  eight  hundred  at  a  squeeze,  for 
there  were  no  seats.  An  altar  at  one  end  had  been  made  by  some 
Poles  who  had  been  in  this  camp  before  us,  and  behind  it  was  a 
painting  by  one  of  them,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  a  crude 
daub,  but  a  work  of  devotion,  and  a  triumph  over  difficulties.  We 
were  limited  to  communion  services  and  one  preaching  service  a 
Sunday,  and  since  only  two  churches  were  recognised,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  we  protestants  had  to  worship  together.  We  had 
Anglican  and  Free  Church  services  alternately,  and  preached  in 
turn.  Sermons  had  to  be  written  out  in  full  (a  useful  discipline 
for  some  preachers)  and  submitted  for  censoring ;  and  one  of  the 
censors  was  present  at  the  service,  just  in  case.  .  .  . 

One  morning  service  was  rudely  interrupted.  We  had  chosen 
for  the  opening  hymn,  “  Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken,”  to 
the  tune  Austria.  But  this  tune  was  the  former  Austrian 
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National  Anthem,  and  we  were  on  the  Austrian  border.  As  the 
first  notes  sound^  forth  from  several  hundred  voices  there  was 
a  rush  of  guards  and  security  staff  from  all  quarters  of  the 
building.  They  were  convinced  that  a  riot  or  mutiny  was 
beginning,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  convince  the  chief 
security  officer  that  we  were  singing  a  genuine  hymn.  Perhaps 
this  experience  made  them  shy;  for  when  in  June  1941  the 
Germans  invaded  Russia  and  we  chose  the  hymn  "  God  the  All- 
Terrible  ”  to  the  tune  Russia,  it  provoked  no  stir  or  comment. 

Later  we  bought  a  grand  piano,  hymn-books  began  to  arrive, 
and  we  moved  into  a  disused  room  which  had  formerly  been  a 
chapel.  Our  barracks  was  a  former  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  and  in  this  chapel  perhaps  Mozart  had  played  while  he 
was  in  the  archiepiscopal  service.  One  of  the  diaplains  was  a 
cathedral  precentor  and  ex-chorister  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
He  trained  some  singers,  and  for  three  Sunday  evenings  during 
our  first  Christmastide  we  had  a  service  of  nine  lessons  and  carob 
on  the  King’s  College  model,  with  readers  chosen  from  various 
ranks,  from  brigadier  to  private.  The  chapel,  holding  five  hundred 
(we  now  had  benches  to  sit  on)  was  packed  each  night.  Few  of 
us  will  forget  this  Christmas,  and  we  had  a  similar  carol  service 
for  each  of  our  five  Christmases.  We  were  already  preparing  for 
Easter.  We  managed  to  get  one  German  copy  of  Bach’s  St. 
Matthew  Passion.  A  selection  from  it  was  made,  lasting  about 
li  hours  in  performance.  The  text  was  translated  (the  Authorised 
Version  was  a  good  translation  of  St.  Matthew’s  text,  but  the 
many  chorales  had  to  be  put  into  English  verse),  the  music  trans¬ 
posed  for  male  voices,  orchestral  and  choral  parts  written  out,  and 
the  thing  put  into  rehearsal.  Instrumental  and  vocal  noises  could 
be  heard  coming  from  all  sorts  of  odd  corners,  until  even  music- 
lovers  became  restive.  When,  after  five  months’  hard  work,  it  was 
performed,  with  the  whole  congregation  standing  to  join  in  the 
chorales,  the  effect  was  tremendous.  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
powerful  sermon. 

By  Easter  it  was  clear  that  the  repatriation  clauses  (and 
many  others)  of  the  Convention  were  a  dead  letter,  even  for  the 
seriously  wounded,  and  that  all  alike  were  prisoners  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.  I  had  sent  for  books  and  planned  a  long  course  of 
study.  Food  parcels,  clothes  and  bedding  from  home  ensured 
that  we  could  engage  in  normal  activity — previously  we  had  spent 
long  hours  in  bed  to  conserve  warmth  and  energy.  Then,  in 
September,  some  days  after  my  books  arrived,  forty  of  us  were 
sent  off  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  Rouen  on  that  abortive 
repatriation  scheme,  leaving,  of  course,  our  books,  and  most  of 
our  clothes  and  things,  for  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  majority 
who  had  to  stay  behind. 
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At  Rouen  we  waited  for  nearly  three  months  on  the  race¬ 
course,  our  hopes  of  getting  home  dwindling  daily.  Food  parcels 
and  letters  came  in  time,  but  the  fuel  ration  remained  inadequate. 
To  supplement  it  we  broke  up  and  burnt  the  racecourse  starting- 
gate  :  but  before  we  could  consume  the  grandstand  we  were  moved 
to  Poland,  arriving  there  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  depth  of  a 
Polish  winter.  The  cheerful  courage  of  the  blind  and  limbless 
men  throughout  this  experience  shamed  those  of  us  who  were  fit 
and  whole  out  of  any  indulgence  in  self-pity.  I  thus  spent  three 
months  with  some  thirteen  hundred  men,  an  experience  I  greatly 
valued.  Much  of  our  time  went  in  arranging  and  taking  lectures 
and  classes  with  them  to  occupy  their  minds.  Both  here  and  in 
the  Oflag  I  proved  the  fascination  to  laymen  of  a  simple  account 
of  how  the  Pentateuch  was  put  together  from  JED  and  P,  and 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  from  Oral  Tradition,  Q  M  and  L.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  add :  provided  the  details  have  not  to  be  reproduced 
for  examination  purposes. 

After  six  months  I  was  back  in  an  Oflag  again,  and  began 
the  long  process  of  building  up  a  library  and  a  stock  of  clothes 
and  bedding  once  more.  Pastoral  work,  play-acting,  running  a 
choir  and  lectures  took  most  of  my  time.  Is  it  paradoxical  to  say 
that  a  prisoner  has  little  time?  It  is  nevertheless  true.  A  certain 
regularity  of  life  is  necessary  for  carrying  through  any  continuous 
piece  of  work.  But  our  life  was  notably  irregular.  A  prisoner’s 
day  was  constantly  being  broken  up  by  various  duties — room- 
chores,  drawing  meals  and  hot  water  for  drinks,  drawing  parcels 
or  mess  stores,  changing  bed-straw,  washing  clothes  when  hot 
water  is  suddenly  made  available.  A  parade  for  counting  us,  a 
pay  parade,  a  parcel  issue  might  be  called  at  any  time,  and  any 
one  of  them  involve  endless  waiting  in  queues  until  the  Germans 
arrived  and  your  turn  came.  Lights  out  was  early,  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  late  work  impossible.  Add  to  that  the  crowded 
rooms  and  the  constant  noise,  and  it  is  understandable  that  I  did 
about  half  of  what  I  reckoned  to  do  and  took  twice  as  long 
to  do  it. 

The  most  rewarding  thing  I  did  was  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Philosophy  which  extended  over  two  years,  treating  the  subject 
historically.  We  never  got  beyond  the  mediaeval  period,  but  the 
lectures,  especially  those  on  Greek  Philosophy,  aroused  surprising 
interest.  I  made  contact  with  men  I  could  never  have  touched  in 
any  other  \\’ay.  Like  true  Englishmen,  they  expected  you  to  talk 
sense  about  a  subject  that  you  were  the  merest  dabbler  in  before 
they  would  listen  to  you  upon  what  you  claimed  to  be  your  o\nti 
subject.  I  am  allowed  to  quote  from  an  article  in  Everybody’s 
Weekly,  by  Count  de  Salis,  a  Roman  Catholic,  repatriated  in  1943  : 

“  Some  episodes  in  the  struggle  to  combat  the  most  insidious 
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forms  of  apathy  and  boredom  deserve  to  be  described.  Thanks  to 
a  padre,  we  were  able  to  attend  a  most  excellent  course  of  lectures 
on  philosophy.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  .surprised  by  the 
attendance;  some  ten  per  cent,  of  the  camp  took  an  interest  in 
what  can  be  so  dry  a  subject.  As  the  lectures  went  on,  the 
attendance  did  not  fall  off.  I  remember  a  slight  interruption 
on  my  pointing  out  to  a  most  distinguished  law  lecturer  that  he 
had  probably  never  before  seen  a  man  in  a  kilt  attending  a  class 
on  Aristotle !  ” 

The  comment  is,  of  course,  undeserved,  but  it  serves  to  show 
the  response  that  any  attempt  to  help  one’s  companions  received. 
The  team-work  throughout  among  lecturers,  musicians,  actors,  etc., 
was  a  constant  joy  and  inspiration. 

Besides  this  I  was  able  to  do  some  tutorial  work  among  the 
men  and  chaplains.  A  few  started  Hebrew,  and  the  Hebrew 
script,  found  on  the  next  search,  gave  the  German  censors  a  sleep¬ 
less  night  or  two.  For  six  months  I  had  theological  charge  of 
an  Anglican  ordinand;  but  I  doubt  if  the  damage  will  be 
permanent. 

One  example  of  the  German’s  peculiar  sense  of  humour  is 
worth  quoting.  They  kept  fierce  Alsatians  as  watch  dogs.  A 
notice  was  posted  up  in  English :  “  Prisoners  are  forbidden  to 
feed  the  dogs :  the  dogs  have  also  received  instructions  not  to 
accept  food  from  prisoners.”  One  unforgotten  day  a  dog  forgot 
his  instructions,  licked  the  face  of  an  escaping  prisoner,  and  bit 
the  guard. 

The  last  six  months  brought  a  return  to  the  early  conditions. 
Red  Cross  parcels  became  scarce,  and  ceased  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  electric  lighting  was  cut  down  to  a  mere  glimmer ;  and  the 
camp  was  heated  only  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  And  over  us 
hung  the  shadow  of  impending  events.  The  more  thoughtful  of 
us  were  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Supreme  Head 
of  all  P.O.W.s,  Herr  Himmler,  and  expected  to  be  sent  to  Bavaria 
and  kept  as  hostages.  Fortunately  the  Allied  advance  and  the 
German  collapse  was  too  rapid  for  the  success  of  such  plans.  An 
attempt  was  made  just  before  Easter  to  march  us  away  from  the 
advancing  American  forces,  but  in  vain.  The  tanks  travelled  only 
a  mile  or  two  more  a  day  than  we  did,  but  it  was  enough;  and 
after  nearly  three  weeks  of  marching  we  were  overtaken  and 
released. 

I  am  thankful  to  have  kept  fully  occupied  and  in  good  health 
all  the  time;  it  is  in  hospital  that  one  sees  the  real  tragedy  of 
prison  life.  Whether  the  returned  prisoner  has  gained  much 
from  his  experience  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is  no  value  in 
experience  as  such,  in  simply  living  through  something.  The 
alchemy  which  distils  from  experience  its  latent  value  is  a  highly 
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personal  one.  And  it  all  went  on  too  long  for  most  long-term 
prisoners.  As  someone  has  said  experience  is  a  good  teacher, 
but  her  fees  are  high,”  and  a  point  can  be  reached  when  the  cost 
is  more  than  the  benefits  received : 

’Tis  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

But  I  would  not  seem  to  complain.  I  had  a  most  fruitful 
ministry,  limited  only  by  my  own  limitations;  and  I  came  out 
alive  and  whole.  In  1944  I  talked  to  a  German  woman  whose 
son  had  been  killed,  and  whose  son-in-law  had  been  a  year  as 
P.O.W.  in  America.  She  asked  when  I  had  been  captured,  and 
on  hearing  that  it  was  four  years  before,  she  exclaimed,  ”  How 
terrible,”  and  then  added,  “  aber  Sie  leben  noch  ”  (but  you  are 
still  alive).  Many  there  are  who  suffered  greatly,  the  wounded 
and  maimed;  and  many  to  whom  fell  what  seemed  to  us  the 
hardest  lot  of  all — death  in  captivity.  They  “  received  not  the 
promise  :  Cjod  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they 
without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.” 

Godfrey  F.  Miller. 


The  Heart  Speaks 

"  When  life  and  its  pre-occupations  are  at  last  over,  we  let  the  heart 
speak — or  rather,  it  speaks  of  itself,  and  asks  no  leave." 

— Edward  Thompson. 

IN  the  last  year  of  last  century  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a 
London  newspaper — “  A  gentlemanly  youth  required  in  the 
office  of  a  Religious  Institution.”  In  response  to  his  application 
for  the  post,  the  writer  was  summoned  to  Fumival  Street.  He 
arrived  at  “  No.  19  ”  to  find  it  a  solidly  built  house,  with  a  pleasing 
fa^de,  but  as  the  Headquarters  of  a  Denomination  it  seemed 
unworthily  situated.  An  area  of  mean  streets  surrounded  the 
house,  wiffi  lawyers’  offices  and  printers’  factories.  Small  taverns, 
and  “  tea-rooms  ”  abounded,  and  there  were  many  old-fashioned 
shops  where  you  could  buy  penny  bottles  of  ink,  halfpenny  pens, 
packets  of  writing  paper,  balls  of  twine,  sealing-wax,  as  well  as 
the  cheap  sensational  periodicals,  loved  by  boys  at  that  time. 
Took’s  Court,  closely  associated  with  Charles  Dickens,  ran  at  the 
rear  of  the  Mission  House,  and  within  a  stone’s  throw,  were  the 
leafy  Inns  of  Court. 

Within  the  House  were  many  spacious  rooms  and  passages, 
and  the  first  impression  one  might  gain  was  of  unhurried  life. 
Now  and  then  a  smiling  figure  would  issue  from  a  room,  cross  the 
sunny  hall,  and  disappear.  The  youth  was  presently  interviewed, 
and  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  this  manner  my  connection  with  the  official  side 
of  our  Denomination  commenced,  and  it  lasted  until  September, 
1945,  a  period  of  forty-six  years. 

The  Mission  House  was  indeed  a  place  of  quiet,  rarely 
disturbed  by  the  hurry-skurry  of  hasty  footfalls.  Nor  were  there 
j  typewriters  to  hurt  the  serenity.  Long  letters  were  copied  in  an 
old-fashioned  letter  press,  but  inevitably  the  first  typewriter  came 
soon  after.  Speaking-tubes  were  used  before  the.  telephone 
invaded  the  rooms.  It  seems  not  too  extravagant  a  claim  to  say 
that  the  atmosphere  generally  was  one  of  Sabbath-like  calm.  But, 
with  its  air  of  repose,  this  House  had  within  its  precincts  the 
promise  of  mighty  things. 

The  Baptist  Union  occupied  two  or  three  rooms  above  the 
I  offices  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  where  Alfred  Henry 
'  Baynes,  the  Magnificent,  occupied  the  secretarial  chair  with 
considerable  pomp  and  power.  One  room  was  The  Baptist  Times 
and  Freeman  sanctum,  to  the  door  of  which  came  one  day  an 
irate  person  whose  heated  desire  it  was  to  whip  the  Editor  of 
the  journal  for  some  imagined  affront  made  by  a  contributor  in 
the  current  issue!  Happily  the  Editor  was  absent. 
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One  of  the  supreme  figures  of  our  Denominational  story, 
John  Howard  Shakespeare,  fresh  from  his  pastorate  at  Norwich, 
and  a  man  of  force,  now  devoted  his  energy  to  transmute  his 
visions  into  things  of  power.  Like  sparks  struck  from  the  glowing 
anvil  of  a  master-mind,  one  after  another,  a  succession  of  brilliant 
achievements  marked  the  early  years  of  his  great  charge.  First 
came  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund — £250,000  from  half  a  million 
Baptists !  I  see  now,  in  wealthy  fancy,  the  ceaseless  daily  inflow 
of  cheques,  bank  notes  and  gold,  as  this  momentous  fund  ran 
its  swift  course.  One  of  its  early  commitments  was  the  building 
of  the  new  Church  House,  and  many,  I  do  not  doubt,  can  still 
recall — ^although  its  principal  actors  have  departed — that  afternoon 
in  April  1903  when  John  Roskruge  Wood,  of  Upper  Holloway 
fame,  presented  a  gold  key  to  the  President  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
with  which  he  formally  unlocked  the  fine  doors  and  entered  the 
new  House  in  company  with  the  Secretary. 

Came  the  Ministerial  Recognition  Fund,  The  Education, 
Home  Missions  and  other  funds.  The  Baptist  Fire  Insurance 
Company  came  into  being,  rising  vigorously  from  a  small  office 
agency.  I  remember  inscribing  the  first  Share  Certificate  in  the 
name  of  the  first  son  of  an  honoured  Baptist  still  happily  with  us. 

The  Baptist  Times  and  Freeman  appeared  for  a  penny  a 
week,  with  a  sermon  by  a  Leader  of  the  Denomination,  and  a 
“  serial  ”  by  Silvester  Horne.  Gange  gave  sketches  of  village 
life,  and  the  anonymous  "  Nicholas  Notewell  ”  his  weekly  im¬ 
pressions.  Wheeler  Robinson  contributed  his  useful  article,  "  The 
Minister  in  his  study.”  The  Baptist  Handbook,  of  six  hundred 
closely-packed  pages,  cost  only  two  shillings !  The  Juvenile 
Missionary  Herald,  forerunner  of  the  magazine.  Wonderlands, 
appeared  for  a  halfpenny,  and  the  writer  clearly  recalls  receiving 
this  tiny  magazine,  with  its  quaint  “  wood-cut  ”  pictures,  at  his 
Sunday  School  attached  to  the  Walworth  Road  Chapel.  The 
Missionary  Herald,  for  a  penny,  told  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Society’s  work  abroad. 

Its  famous  tenant  having  departed,  the  B.M.S.  was  able  to 
enlarge  its  tents,  and  swiftly  developed  its  auxiliaries.  Summer 
Schools,  and  laymen’s  Conferences.  The  two  growing  organisa¬ 
tions  united  in  Assemblies  twice  a  year  in  Spring  and  Autumn, 
important  achievements  which  have  been  well  described  by 
other  pens. 

An  historic  event,  in  1905,  was  the  First  World  Congress  in 
Regent’s  Park  College.  From  all  parts  of  the  globe  came  men 
of  many  nations  to  the  stately  College  and  grounds.  For  several 
days  this  scene  was  the  historic  cradle  of  a  great  enterprise. 
I  recall  on  one  sunny  day  being  despatched  to  the  Army  Barracks 
near  Regent’s  Park  to  complete  arrangements  for  a  military  band 
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to  play  daily  in  the  College  gardens.  How  lovely  this  London 
seemed  to  that  youth  : 

London,  the  flower  of  cities  all, 

As  old  Dunbar  once  did  you  call. 

Rose  Royal  and  Original. 

There  were  very  few  motor-cars.  Open-topped,  horse-drawn 
buses,  bright-coloured,  ambled  along  the  Strand;  here  and  there 
were  hansom  cabs  or  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  two  horses. 
There  were  conjurors  and  sword-swallowers  at  street  corners. 
Sometimes  I  saw  a  little  Italian  playing  a  hurdy-gurdy,  a  lively 
monkey  on  his  shoulder.  I  lingered  sometimes  to  listen  to  a 
German  band,  or  to  a  comic  singer,  with  his  banjo,  outside  an  inn. 

In  those  days  before  the  magical  birth  of  the  radio,  our 
entertainment  was  found  at  the  “  Mohawk  Minstrels,”  the 
Saturday  Night  Popular  Orchestral  Concerts  at  St.  James’  Hall  in 
Piccadilly,  and  at  Mr.  Henry  Wood’s  concerts,  fiiat  made  his 
name  revered  throughout  the  world  of  music.  A  little  way  off 
Maskelyne  and  Devant  thrilled  boys  and  girls  and  their  mamas 
and  papas  with  amazing  feats  of  legerdemain.  I  shall  never 
forget  seeing  a  poor  lady  cut  into  two  halves,  literally  cut  in  two 
— or  so  it  seemed  to  my  trusting  mind.  The  Aquarium  at  West¬ 
minster,  with  tight-rope  walkers,  and  human  bullets  propelled 
from  a  cannon,  never  failed  to  thrill  all  who  saw  these  wonders. 

The  observant  would  often  see  in  the  famous  thoroughfares, 
not  so  crowded  then,  many  notable  personalities :  titanic 
“  G.K.C.”  in  his  landau ;  Dean  Inge  with  his  odd  jerky  right 
shoulder,  umbrella  tightly  rolled,  and  the  correct  hat;  time  has 
happily  refuted  the  easy  description  of  him  by  many  journalists 
— the  “  Gloomy  Dean.”  Rider  Haggard  walked  frequently  in 
Fleet  Street,  the  Mind  of  the  World ;  Israel  Zangwill  I  saw  some¬ 
times  on  the  side- walk;  and  R.  J.  Campbell  at  the  height  of 
certain  notoriety.  John  Clifford,  kindly  and  patriarchal  in 
appearance,  was  to  be  seen  now  and  then.  These  came  and 
passed  by.  One  young  heart,  at  least,  watched  them  in  silent 
admiration.  In  the  new  Church  House  almost  every  day  many 
famous  Baptists  graced  the  scene,  including  Judges  and  Cabinet 
Ministers. 

There  was  gold  in  the  Banks  as  well  as  in  the  streets  on 
any  of  those  far-off  summer  days.  The  cashier,  elegantly  polite, 
would  scrutinise  your  cheque,  and  then  ask  you,  “  How  will  you 
have  it ;  half  and  half  ?  ”  Thereupon,  if  you  so  desired,  he  would 
weigh  the  required  amount  of  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  and 
propel  them  towards  you  from  a  copper  shovel !  I  loved  also  to 
loiter,  dreaming  dreams,  in  the  shades  of  “  Booksellers’  Row  ”  in 
the  Strand,  or  in  the  Clare  Market  near  by,  an  area  soon  to  be 
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cleared  that  Aldwych  and  Kingsway  might  add  new  dignity  to 
the  old  city.  Not  able  to  buy  a  coveted  expensive  book,  I  would 
read  it  through  page  by  page,  one  or  two  a  day,  until  its  joys 
were  mine.  On  recalling  this  practice,  I  crave  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Ancient  Bookseller,  if  in  my  uncontrollable  desire  for  fine  reading 
I  broke  any  law. 

If  you,  in  religious  witness,  delighted  to  hear  London’s  great 
men  preach,  there  was  Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  Piccadilly,  Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  J.  R.  Wood,  George 
Hawker,  and  a  galaxy  of  others,  “  whose  names  flit  still  living 
on  the  lips  of  men.”  There  were  to  be  heard  also  voices  of 
eminent  clergymen  in  Cathedral  and  Abbey,  and  fashionable 
preachers  in  West  End  Churches  pleased  their  famous  parishioners, 
although  about  this  time  Dean  Inge  tells  us,  the  Golden  Age  of 
West  End  incumbents  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Truly  London  was  a  venerable  city!  Fine  were  its  citizens, 
and  mayors,  its  shows  and  pomps,  pageantry  and  solemnity;  its 
stately  squares  of  many  mansions,  each  with  armies  of  men 
servants,  its  twisting  streets  with  romantic  names :  Old  Jewry, 
Little  Britain,  the  Barbican,  Little  Paul’s  Yard,  and  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard ;  and,  “  curiouser  and  curiouser,”  Sea-Coal  Lane, 
and  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  where,  in  a  great  leafy  tree, 
a  thousand  sparrows  held  their  Parliament;  its  Bookshops  in 
Churchyards,  some  actually  leaning  against  the  very  walls  of  a 
church;  its 

Qoud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And  .  .  .  leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Truly  it  might  have  been  so,  but  the  valour  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  the  Finest  Few  saved  for  us  and  the  Future  the  ancient 
glories  of  this  proud  city. 

The  youthful  century,  happy  and  prosperous,  advancing 
grandly  in  science,  medicine,  arts  and  letters,  was  early  to  know 
the  pain  of  disillusion  and  suffering.  Only  just  in  her  ’teens,  the 
century  suffered  the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  First  World  War. 
We  spoke  of  it  hopefully,  as  the  war  to  end  all  war.  A  high 
purpose,  but  it  failed.  We  won  a  semblance  of  Peace,  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  but  in  the  weaving  of  it  there  was  no  victory, 
unless  it  rested  with  the  vanquished;  for  in  the  passing  of  a 
score  of  years,  in  which  suspicion  and  distrust  among  Nations 
grew,  a  greater  tragedy  plunged  the  anxious  world  once  more  into 
years  of  catastrophic  horror,  and  it  seemed  true  that  “  a  great 
stream  of  human  tears  must  fall  always  through  the  shadows  of 
the  world.” 

Dr.  Johnson  argued :  "If  Mr.  X  has  experienced  the 
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unutterable,  Mr.  X  should  not  try  to  utter  it.”  But  k  is  not 
possible  for  a  writer  to  set  down  his  experiences  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  however  brief  his  impressions,  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  our  reaction  to  it  as 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Lord  Acton  said,  ”  the 
first  of  human  concerns  is  religion.”  With  Browning,  we  reached 
into  the  dark,  feeling  what  we  could  not  see,  and  still  our  faith 
stood. 

With  the  end  of  the  “  phoney  ”  war,  air  raids  on  Britain 
gravely  threatened  our  religious  life.  Cnurches  everywhere  were 
reduc^  to  rubble.  Many  lovely  London  Wren  churches  exist 
only  as  names,  with  often  but  a  garden  to  mark  where  they  stood. 
Our  own  Bajytist  church  buildings  suffered  seriously.  We  wor¬ 
shipped,  sometimes  a  mere  handful  of  us,  in  a  wrecked  church 
parlour,  when  sudden  death  missed  us  by  not  more  than  a  few 
yards.  Sabbath  evenings  were  often  haunted  by  the  horrors  of 
air  bombardment,  and  still  our  faith  in  God  stood,  immovable,  and 
our  witness  marched  forward. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  was  able  to  say  recently,  "It  is  un¬ 
disputed  that  five  years  of  war  have  seen  a  strong  resurgence  of 
religious  feeling.”  This  is  true.  The  Sunday  Times  prints  a 
sermonette  week  by  week,  and  other  Sunday  papers,  speaking  to 
millions  of  non-Churchgoers,  give  in  every  issue  a  “  Five  Minute  ” 
talk  on  affairs  of  the  heart.  Leading  articles  in  many  other 
weeklies  and  dailies  are  headed  with  a  fitting  text  from  God’s 
Word.  With  all  its  varied  mixture  of  fun  and  fantasy,  its  light 
moods,  and  its  learning,  the  B.B.C.  daily  calls  millions  of  listeners 
into  the  presence  of  God;  the  Sunday  evening  services  from  all 
over  the  British  Isles,  and  from  every  Denomination,  bring  to 
the  fireside,  or  into  the  summer  garden,  the  peace  and  uplift  bom 
of  religious  worship,  bringing  listeners  into  that  Presence  which, 
as  Philip  Sidney  claimed,  “  doth  give  to  dark  hearts  a  living  light.” 

The  service  in  a  church  I  know  well  has  developed  dignity 
and  sincerity,  though  its  background  is  ugly  with  the  scars  of 
years  of  bombing.  A  happy  democratic  spirit  is  evident.  At  their 
Sunday  School  Anniversary,  I  heard  the  lessons  beautifully  read 
by  a  girl,  prayers  taken  by  a  lad.  All  the  offices  indeed  were 
carried  through  by  the  young  people  with  evident  joy.  It  was 
their  service,  something  belonging  to  them.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  two  boys  and  the  two  girls,  the  offering  taken,  bearing 
it  slowly  between  the  chairs  to  the  Minister’s  Table.  The  light 
upon  their  faces  touched  the  hearts  of  their  elders  as,  seated  in 
discomfort  on  hard  chairs,  in  a  cold,  draughty  room,  they  bowed 
their  heads  in  the  presence  of  this  lovely  act  of  youthful  service. 
“  So  will  Beauty  find  a  way  to  clothe  Tragedy  till  the  heart  is 
uplifted  and  comforted.” 
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I  have  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  in  this  saying  much 
precious  and  eternal  truth.  During  the  passage  of  these  six  years 
I  have  experienced  happenings  that  to  the  sane  mind  years  ago, 
would  have  seemed  more  wildly  fantastic  than  anything  Verne, 
Poe  or  Wells  in  maddest  mood  conceived.  Yet  inevitably  came 
the  incontestable  loveliness  of  six  English  Springtimes  and  Nature 
smiled  still,  while  the  heart  wept.  And  in  each  Springtime  is 
the  consummation  of  all  beauty  and  truth.  So  I  found  consolation 
and  courage  in  hours  of  peril. 

There  exist  to-day  many  elderly  men  who  have  lived  through 
times  like  those  I  have  attempted,  all  too  briefly,  to  sketch,  a 
mingled  yarn  of  good  and  ill  together.  Such  memories  might 
have  served  them  well  in  their  eventide.  But  they  inveigh  the 
present,  and  like  Dr.  Faustus,  cry,  “  Give  me  back  my  youth,” 
for  the  days  of  youth  were  the  only  ones  they  deem  worth  while. 
For  such  minds  life  has  proved  a  lost  endeavour.  As  I  see  it,  the 
present,  and  the  years  to  come,  are  bright  with  enlightenment, 
and  the  high  promise  of  God’s  Peace,  a  tapestry  woven  fine  of 
glowing  colour  and  abounding  life,  against  which  the  Victorian- 
Edwardian  days  of  my  youth  are  but  a  pallid  monochrome. 
Because  our  Faith  endured  in  six  years  of  agony,  mankind  now 
struggles  for  a  world  made  perfect  at  last.  A  Peace  we  have 
never  known,  lies  within  our  grasp. 

The  human  race  stands  at  the  most  solemn  period  of  its 
history.  Two  paths  open  upward  out  of  the  dark  valley  of 
Night :  the  Path  of  Peace,  and  the  Path  of  oblivion.  The  heart 
of  man,  not  the  atom,  shall  direct  the  course. 

J.  Roland  Evans. 
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The  Aphorisms  of  Benjamin. 
Whichcote. 

Few  writers  have  had  more  influence  in  shaping  the  course 
of  theological  thought  in  England  than  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  great  pioneers 
who  paid  the  penalty  of  being  in  advance  of  their  times.  Their 
teaching,  which  was  scorned  and  derided  by  the  majority  in  their 
own  lifetime,  has  only  gradually  won  its  way  into  general 
acceptance,  and  even  to-day  is  scarcely  appreciated  at  its  true 
worth. 

The  central  theme  of  their  doctrine  was  the  supremacy  of 
the  “  inner  light  ”  of  reason  and  conscience  in  the  individual 
soul  as  the  authority  for  religious  belief  and  practice.  One  of 
their  favourite  texts  was  Proverbs  xx,  27 :  “  The  spirit  of  man 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord.”  SCanding  in  the  Platonic  tradition, 
which  exalts  the  sovereignty  and  divinity  of  reason  in  human 
nature,  and  holding  fast,  as  the  central  pillar  of  their  system,  the 
Logos  doctrine,  which  likewise  asserts  that  reason  is  the  divine 
element  in  .the  human  soul,  “  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man,” 
they  found  the  final  authority  for  their  belief  not  in  ecclesiastical 
dogma  nor  in  the  decisions  of  the  Church  Councils,  but  in  the 
conviction  of  their  own  minds,  enlightened  by  Holy  Scripture  and 
by  the  interior  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  doctrine 
therefore  aimed  at  showing  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  its  essential  harmony  with  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
Platonism  and  Neo-platonism.  They  quoted  from  Plato, 
Plotinus  and  Proclus  as  often  as  from  the  Bible;  but  passages 
from  the  Platonic  writers  were  quoted,  not  as  the  authority  for 
their  beliefs,  but  as  indicating  the  spirit  and  method  of  their 
enquiries,  and  as  affording  illustration  and  confirmation  of  their 
conclusions.  Like  Plato  and  his  followers,  they  stressed  the  close 
relation  between  right  thinking  and  right  action.  The  “  light 
within  ”  declares  that  moral  goodness  is  the  highest  and  best 
thing  in  life. 

Benjamin  Whichcote,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Cambridge 
Platonists,  became  a  student  at  Emmanuel  College  in  1626,  Fellow 
of  the  same  College  in  1633,  and  Provost  of  King’s  College  in 
1644.  In  this  position  of  authority  he  exerted  a  profound 
influence  in  the  university  by  the  eloquence  and  freshness  of  his 
preaching,  and  by  the  kindliness  and  saintliness  of  his  character. 
All  that  remains  to  us  of  his  work  consists  of  four  volumes  of 
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his  Discourses,  and  a  volume  containing  (i)  a  series  of  moral  and 
religious  aphorisms,  collected  from  his  MSS,  and  (ii)  his  contro¬ 
versial  correspondence  with  his  friend  and  former  tutor,  Anthony 
Tuckney.  The  printed  Discourses  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  preached  sermons.  They  seem  to  have  been 
printed  merely  from  notes,  for  in  the  pulpit  he  used  “  no  other 
than  very  short  notes,  not  very  legible  ”  (Letters,  p.  108).  It  is 
in  the  collected  aphorisms,  with  their  pungent  and  epigrammatic 
wit,  that  we  can  best  sample  the  force  of  MOiichcote’s  teaching. 

Many  of  these  aphorisms  illustrate  Whichcote’s  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  reason :  “  Reason  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord,  lighted  by  God  and  lighting  us  to  God.”  “  God  hath  set 
up  two  lights  to  enlighten  us  on  our  way;  the  light  of  reason 
which  is  the  light  of  His  creation,  and  the  light  of  Scripture, 
which  is  after-revelation  from  Him.  Let  us  make  use  of  these 
two  lights  and  suffer  neither  to  be  put  out.”  “  The  reason  of 
our  mind  is  the  best  instrument  we  have  to  work  withal.  Reason 
is  not  a  shallow  thing :  it  is  the  first  participation  from  God ; 
therefore,  he  that  observes  reason,  observes  God.”  ”  I  have 
always  found  that  such  preaching  of  others  hath  most  commanded 
my  heart  which  hath  most  illuminated  my  head.” 

Other  aphorisms  stress  the  'important  truth  that  religion  is  a 
spirit  and  a  way  of  life.  “  Heaven  is  first  a  temper,  then  a 
place.”  "  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  happy  by  putting  him 
in  a  happy  place,  unless  he  be  first  in  a  happy  state.”  “  Heaven 
present  is  our  resemblance  to  God  .  .  .  men  deceive  themselves 
grossly  when  they  flatter  themselves  with  hopes  of  a  future 
heaven,  and  yet  by  wickedness  of  heart  and  life  'do  contradict 
heaven  present.”  “  No  man  reverenceth  a  wicked  man,  no,  not 
a  wicked  man  himself.” 

Whichcote  vigorously  upholds  religious  liberty,  as  all  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  do.  “  I  will  not  make  a  religion  for  God 
nor  suffer  any  to  make  a  religion  for  me.”  He  pleads  the  right 
of  private  judgment:  “No  man  can  command  his  judgment; 
therefore  every  man  must  obey  it.”  He  abhors  religious  perse¬ 
cution  :  “  That  must  not  be  done  in  defence  of  religion  which 
is  contrary  to  religion.” 

He  shows  up  the  folly  of  pride  and  self-conceit :  “  He  that 
is  full  of  himself  goes  out  of  company  as  wise  as  he  came  in.” 
“  Where  there  is  most  of  God,  there  is  least  of  self.”  “  He  that 
takes  himself  out  of  God’s  hands  into  his  own,  by  and  by  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,”  He  exalts  the  forgiving 
spirit :  “  He  that  repents  is  angry  with  himself  :  I  need  not  be 
angry  .with  him.” 

He  deplored  the  worldliness  and  cynicism  of  his  age. 
■“  Among  politicians  the  esteem  of  religion  is  profitable,  the 
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principles  of  it  are  troublesome.”  Certainly  the  moral  earnestness 
of  Whichcote  and  his  followers  are  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
frivolity  and  hypocrisy  of  many  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
Cambridge  Platonists,  almost  alone  amongst  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  of  their  day,  insisted  upon  sincere  spirituality 
and  consistency  between  Christian  profession  and  practice.  These 
philosophical  divines,  with  their  intense  spiritual  fervour  and 
their  reverence  for  reason  and  divine  knowledge,  afford  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  slothful  lethargy  and  dead  formalism  of  the 
Restoration  clergy,  who  suspected  their  rationalism  and  called 
them  “  latitudinarians.” 

The  central  idea  in  Whichcote’s  teaching  was  that  there  is 
in  the  human  spirit  a  "  seminal  principle,”  a  “  seed  of  God.” 
“  God’s  image  is  in  us,  and  we  belong  to  Him.”  “  Reason  is  the 
Divine  Governor  of  man’s  life;  it  is  the  very  voice  of  God.” 
”  I  oppose  not  rational  to  spiritual,  for  spiritual  is  most  rational.” 
Reason  is  not  divorced  from  piety  and  morality,  for  Reason  at 
its  highest  is  that  communion  with  God  which  purifies  the  soul, 
and  educates  the  will  no  less  than  the  mind. 

The  Restoration  put  an  end  to  Benjamin  Whichcote’s  happy 
activity  at  Cambridge.  He  was  removed  from  the  .provostship 
by  special  order  of  the  King  in  1660.  The  views  and  general 
standpoint  of  the  Cambridge  school  did  not  win  any  general 
acceptance  for  two  centuries.  But  .the  lamp  which  they  lit  was 
never  put  out,  and  to-day  many  of  their  doctrines,  which  were 
regarded  as  dangerous  innovations  in  their  own  time,  such  as  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
“  Voice  of  God  ”  within  the  individual  soul,  have  now  become 
the  treasured  convictions  of  innumerable  Christians. 

A.  W.  Argyle. 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  John  Ruskin 

RUSKIN’S  father  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  family  was 
not  of  Scottish  origin.  His  grandfather  was  a  Londoner  who 
had  migrated  to  Edinburgh  and  finally  died  near  Perth.  His 
son,  John  James  Ruskin,  was  the  father  of  John  Ruskin.  John 
James  Ruskin,  for  business  reasons,  moved  to  London  with  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Edinburgh,  and  found  employment 
in  the  office  of  a  wine  merchant.  He  ultimately  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm,  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He  was  born  in 
1785,  and  died  in  1864.  The  son,  John,  of  whom  we  write,  was 
his  only  child. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  James  Ruskin  was  in 
Brunswick  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  there  John  was  born  on 
February  8th,  1819.  He  lived  here  until  he  was  four  years  old, 
when  his  father  and  mother  moved  out  into  the  country,  to  a 
house  in  Herne  Hill,  where  there  was  a  large  garden  and  delight¬ 
ful  surroundings.  Here  the  boy  lived  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
after  which  the  household  moved  to  51,  Denmark  Hill.  He  kept 
up  a  connection,  however,  all  his  life  with  Herne  Hill  as  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Severn,  made  it  her  home  and  he  was  always 
welcome  there. 

As  to  John  Ruskin’s  education ;  to  begin  with,  and  until  ten 
years  of  age,  his  sole  tutor  was  his  mother.  She  taught  him 
Latin  and  even  some  rudiments  of  Hebrew  in  order  to  initiate 
him  into  the  Word  of  God  in  that  tongue.  His  mother  read  the 
Bible  daily  with  him.  They  read  alternate  verses,  she  watching 
every  intonation,  not  allowing  a  syllable  to  be  missed  or  mis¬ 
placed;  a  study  in  religion,  in  Bible  literature,  and  an  exercise 
in  memory  concentration  and  discipline.  “  My  mother’s  daily 
readings,”  he  said,  “  established  my  soul  in  life.”  She  read  the 
whole  Bible  with  him  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  with  regularity 
and  filled  his  mind  with  sacred  truth.  “  The  duty  enforced  upon 
me  in  early  youth,”  says  Ruskin,  “  of  reading  every  word  of  the 
Gospels  and  prophecies  as  if  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  gave 
me  die  habit  of  awed  attention,  which  made  many  passages  deeply 
grave  to  me.”  It  is  said  that  on  the  night  before  he  was  three 
years  old  he  repeated  to  his  mother  the  whole  of  the  119th 
Psalm,  and  as  a  boy  he  learned  the  whole  of  the  fine  old  Scottish 
Paraphrases;  to  this  kind  of  discipline  he  attributed  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  ear  and  his  sense  of  style. 
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In  hours  of  depression  he  always  turned  to  the  Bible  and 
found  a  deep,  sweet  well  of  consolation  and  inspiration;  he  was 
distinctly  a  Bible  Christian  and  student  who  tested  all  life’s 
experiences  by  the  Word  of  God.  It  coloured  his  thought  and 
style  and  was  woven  into  the  texture  of  all  that  came  from  his 
pen.  He  knew  it  by  heart,  and  quoted  it  from  memory  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  made  only  one  mistake.  In  one 
of  his  many  lectures  he  makes  as  many  as  sixty  quotations 
from  Scripture,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  his  various 
books  there  are  at  least  5,000  references  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

About  the  years  1878  to  1880  it  was  rumoured  that  Ruskin 
had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  this  was  not  true.  Pressure 
and  persuasion  were  being  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Aubrey 
De  Vere  wrote  to  Coventry  Patmore :  “  A  man  who  believes  as 
he  does  ought  to  be  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  professed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Ruskin  and 
a  close  friend,  wrote  him  flattering  appreciations  of  each  of  his 
books  as  they  were  published,  and  one  day  invited  him  to  lunch. 
Describing  his  experiences  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Beever,  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  he  says :  “  I  had  soup  and  beef  and  hare  and 
jelly  and  puff  pastry  like  Papal  pretensions — breathe  on  it  and  it 
was  nowhere — raisins,  almonds,  cherries  like  kisses  kept  in  amber, 
and  he  told  me  delicious  stories  all  through  lunch.”  On  January 
25th,  1878,  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Manning  :  “  Your  interpretation 
of  the  word  ‘  Catholic  ’  is  much  narrower  than  mine.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  a  long  way  yet,  from  being  able  to  rejoice  over 
the  piece  that  was  lost.”  He  also  wrote  Coventry  Patmore  saying, 
"  My  Catholic  Faith  is  wider  than  yours.” 

In  early  life  Ruskin  had  been  a  strong  Protestant,  even 
narrow  in  his  views,  but  the  passing  of  the  years  gave  him  a 
clearer,  stronger,  faith  in  God,  and  a  wider  creed  that  made  him 
tolerant  and  kind,  but  quite  positive  in  his  convictions,  although 
he  presented  a  beautiful  stained-glass  window  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Coniston,  where  he  finally  had  his  home.  He 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  God;  his  Christian  life 
was  life  in  the  Spirit.  Like  the  Psalmist,  the  presence  of  God 
was  a  great  reality  and  joy  to  him.  He  saw  Him  in  the  face 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  every  flower  and  shrub  and  tree.  He 
beheld  Him  in  the  sunrise  and  sunset;  the  contemplation  of 
morning  ond  evening  unveiled  the  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  his  habit  in  the  summer  time  to 
awake  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  watch  the  sunrise 
and  so  become  immersed  in  God  until  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  was  upon  him.  During  his  last  illness,  when  feeble  and 
weary,  he  was  carried  to  one  of  the  western  towers  of  his  home 
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at  Brantwood,  on  Lake  Coniston,  that  he  might  see  the  clouds 

and  revel  in  the  light  and  shade  of  the  setting  sun. 

became  a  system  of  social  economy  intended  to  work  out  in  law, 

His  Christianity  was  more  than  a  profession  of  faith;  it 
in  customs,  in  institutions.  He  was  ever  eager  to  help  the  poor 
and  uplift  the  working-classes ;  some  of  his  plans  were  impossible, 
but  his  sincerity  of  purpose  no  one  could  doubt.  He  not  only 
saw  the  vision  of  better  conditions,  but  he  tried  to  translate  his 
dream  into  practical  experience.  In  the  preface  of  his  book, 
Unto  this  Last  (1862),  he  lays  down  seven  propositions,  which 
suggest  far-reaching  and  beneficent  reforms.  The  reforms  thus 
advocated  were : 

(1)  National  schools  for  the  young  to  be  established  at  Government 
cost  and  under  Government  discipline  over  the  whole  country. 

(2)  Every  child  to  be  taught  some  trade  or  calling. 

(3)  In  connection  with  these  technical  classes ;  Government  Workshops 
to  be  established,  at  which,  without  any  attempt  at  establishing  a 
monopoly,  good  and  exemplary  work  should  be  done,  and  pure 
and  true  substance  sold. 

(4)  Any  person  out  of  employment,  to  be  set  forthwith  to  work,  at  the 
nearest  Government  Workshop. 

(5)  Such  work  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  in  each  employment. 

(6)  Those  who  would  work  if  they  could,  to  be  taught;  those  who 
could  work  if  they  would,  to  be  set  to  penal  work. 

(7)  For  the  old  and  destitute  comfort  and  home  to  be  provided. 

To  these  seven  he  adds  further  suggestions  elsewhere;  for 
example,  Old  Age  Pensions,  National  Government  Parcel  Post, 
Nationalisation  of  Railways,  and  many  other  reforms. 

Although  reared  in  a  home  with  every  comfort,  he  has  a 
compassionate  sympathy  for  those  who  constantly  face  poverty 
and  adversity.  This  is  what  he  says  about  many  among  the 
working-classes.  “  The  primary  need  is  the  organisation  of 
labour.  I  pleaded  for  this  in  my  book  Unto  this  Last,  and  variously 
insisted  on  it  through  all  my  other  books.  As  I  grow  older 
and  have  further  experience  and  insight  into  life,  nothing 
impresses  me  so  much  as  the  useless  affliction  of  its  anxieties 
and  uncertainties,  in  that  no  one  ordinarily  -is  sure  of  daily  bread 
or  safe  and  calm  in  their  daily  toil.”  There  you  have  the  plea  for 
security  which  Sir  William  Beveridge  has  so  nobly  and  clearly 
put  before  our  Government  in  the  present  day. 

If  one  examines  the  seven  principles  laid  down  by  Ruskin, 
one  finds  that  every  one  of  the  points  in  his  unauthorised  pro¬ 
gramme  has,  by  this  time,  been  put  into  operation  (whole  or 
partial)  or  is  a  subject  of  discussion  among  practical  politicians. 

Nos.  1  and  2 — Elementary  and  Technical  Education. 

(3)  Government  Workshops — we  have  them  and  anti-adulteration  laws. 
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(4)  Government  work  for  unemployed — think  of  Labour  Exchanges 
and  all  else  in  insurance  and  other  benefits  for  workers. 

(5)  Fixed  wages — groups  have  wages  scales  if  you  take  almost  any 
form  of  employment — Municipalities,  Agriculture,  many  industries 
and  professions.  Wages  Boards  have  been  instituted ;  more  and 
more  is  this  principle  gaining  ground. 

(6)  Compulsion  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate,  but  it  is  being 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  slacker  and  the  loafer. 

(7)  Old  Age  Pensions — this  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  homes  are 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this  country  either  free  or  at  a 
low  rental  for  aged  people. 

Ruskin  had  a  wide  and  influential  circle  of  friends  among  all 
classes.  He  was  at  all  times  an  interesting  guest,  with  a  genius 
for  friendship  and  a  love  of  happy  social  life.  Here,  I  give 
three  illustrations. 

Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  afterwards  Mrs.  Drew,  was  an 
admirer  of  Ruskin’s  writings  and  had  come  to  make  his 
acquaintance  through  Burne-Jones  and  other  common  friends. 
Ruskin  had  dined  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  London  and  Mrs.  Drew 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity  for  suggesting  to  her  father  that  he 
invite  him  to  Hawarden.  Ruskin  was  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Oxford  for  ten  years,  1870-1878,  and  again  in 
1883-85,  and  published  'six  volumes  of  lectures.  He  had  just 
printed  an  Oxford  lecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January, 
1878,  and  the  paper  profoundly  stirred  Mr.  Gladstone,  putting 
him  quite  in  the  mood  to  receive  Ruskin.  On  the  way,  however, 
Ruskin’s  mind  was  filled  with  fear,  wondering  what  the  reception 
might  be.  His  master,  Carlyle,  had  sown  seeds  of  doubt  in  his 
mind  and  given  him  uncertain  views  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  To  Carlyle,  Gladstone  stood  as  the  symbol  of  all 
with  which  he  was  at  war,  an  enemy  and  a  dangerous  person. 
Ruskin,  therefore,  was  timid  and  suspicious.  The  visit,  however, 
was  a  great  success.  The  host  put  his  guest  entirely  at  his  ease. 
Mr.  Gladstone  retained  throughout  the  tone  of  courteous  and 
deferential  reverence,  as  for  a  man  whom  he  profoundly 
honoured,  and  Ruskin  threw  off  every  touch  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  had  arrived,  and  showed  with  all  the  frankness  and 
charm  of  a  child  his  new  sense  of  the  greatness  and  nobility  of 
the  character  of  his  host.  The  bearing  of  the  two  men  was 
tolerant  and  gracious,  each  of  them  expressing  his  convictions 
with  deference  towards  the  other,  and  both  of  them  displaying 
in  perfection  an  old-world  courtesy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  Ruskin  as  exceedingly  interesting 
in  conversation  and,  in  some  respects,  an  unrivalled  guest.  Ruskin, 
on  his  side,  left  Hawarden  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Gladstonian. 
To  a  friend,  Ruskin  wrote  :  “I  have  had  two  happy,  very  happy 
days  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s — Chappy  chiefly  in  enabling  me  to  end  all 
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doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  his  simple  and  most  kindly  and 
unambitious  character,  and  therefore  to  read  all  that  he  says  and 
does  in  its  due  light.  It’s  very  beautiful  to  see  him  with  his 
family,  and  his  family  with  him;  and  his  quite  naive  delight  in 
showing  me  his  trees  went  straight  to  me  heart.” 

In  September,  1878,  Ruskin  again  visited  Hawarden.  During 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  turned  into  an  argu¬ 
ment,  Ruskin  attacked  his  host  as  a  “  leveller,”  saying,  “  You 
think  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  all  men  equally 
competent  to  judge  aright  on  political  questions,  whereas  I  believe 
in  an  aristocracy.”  Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  “  Oh  dear,  no !  I 
am  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  aristocratic 
principle — the  rule  of  the  best :  let  the  best  people,  not  by  birth 
or  by  money,  but  by  character,  have  the  power.”  “  I  am,”  said 
Gladstone,  “  an  out  and  out  inequalitarian.”  This  confession  was 
greeted  by  Ruskin  with  intense  delight  and  the  clapping  of  his 
hands  in  triumph.  After  Ruskin  left  Hawarden,  Gladstone 
recorded  in  his  diary :  “  There  is  no  diminution  of  charm  in 
Ruskin ;  he  still  has  a  charming  and  modest  manner.” 

Another  person  with  whom  Ruskin  had  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship  was  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  suffered 
from  a  painful  malady  all  his  life  and  died  a  comparatively 
young  man.  He  warmly  appreciated  and  came  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  Ruskin  at  Oxford,  attending  his  lectures,  which 
drew  overflowing  audiences.  Ruskin  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
dinner  parties  given  by  the  Prince  when,  whatever  the  company 
might  be,  the  Prince  almost  invariably  seated  the  Professor  by 
his  side.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed  ripened  into  an 
affectionate  friendship. 

Out  of  term  the  Prince  corresponded  with  Ruskin  on  books 
and  pictures  and  their  common  love  of  music.  Frederick  Myers 
said  of  them  :  “  There  was  one  heart.”  The  Prince’s  affection  went 
out  to  Ruskin  with  a  loving  reverence,  such  as  he  never  felt  for 
any  other  man.  In  his  first  public  address  he  extolled  the 
character,  gifts  and  service  of  Ruskin  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
men  :  “  We  have  seen  a  man  in  whom  all  the  gifts  of  refinement 
and  genius  meet,  who  has  not  grudged  to  give  his  best  to  all,  in 
gifts,  in  teaching  and  sympathy,  and  has  spread  among  the 
labourers  of  rural  England  the  power  whereby  they  may  draw 
the  full  measure  of  instruction  and  happiness  from  this  wonderful 
world  in  which  rich  and  poor  alike  can  gaze.”  These  words 
were  a  comfort  and  inspiration  to  Ruskin;  he  wrote  '“very 
beautiful  in  themselves.  I  had  no  conception  he  saw  so  far  into 
things  or  into  me.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  January  1st,  1878,  Ruskin  went  to 
Windsor  on  a  visit  to  Prince  Leopold  and  fotmd  him  very  unwell. 
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His  presence  was  a  great  stimulus  and  comfort  to  the  Prince. 
Before  Ruskin  left  Windsor  the  Prince  and  he  attended  worship 
in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  Ruskin  described  the  experience  as 
^‘a  very  lovely  service,”  the  music,  the  architecture  and  the 
sermon  creating  in  the  mind  of  Ruskin  a  picture  of  perfect  beauty, 
which  was  intensified  by  the  character  of  his  pupil  and  companion, 
of  whom  he  said,  “  he  was  very  full  of  good.” 

From  Windsor  Ruskin  went  to  London  for  a  few  days  to 
visit  Carlyle,  whom  he  called  his  master,  Carlyle  looking  upon 
Ruskin  as  his  disciple.  A  visitor  to  Chelsea  describes  Carlyle  as 
reclining  on  a  sofa  while  Ruskin  knelt  on  the  floor,  leaning  over 
Carlyle.  They  talked  intimately  and  affectionately  on  political 
and  economic  questions.  In  his  diary  Ruskin  writes :  “  There 
is  one  man  in  England  to  whom  I  look  for  steady  guidance — 
Thomas  Carlyle.”  He  laid  his  various  schemes  and  plans  before 
Carlyle  and  acted  often  on  his  mature  judgment;  in  fact,  he 
relied  on  Carlyle  in  times  of  weakness  and  depression — ^an  hour 
spent  with  Carlyle  always  renewing  his  strength  and  filling  him 
with  fresh  resolve.  In  die  home,  Mrs.  Carlyle  said  no  one  could 
manage  Thomas  so  well  as  Ruskin.  Carlyle  sometimes  took  a 
fiendish  delight  in  saying  outrageous  things,  running  counter  to 
all  that  Ruskin  cared  for  and  valued,  but  Ruskin  was  patient, 
forbearing,  even  kind  under  assault,  and  would  treat  Carlyle  like 
a  naughty  child.  He  would  put  his  arms  round  about  him,  look 
into  his  face  with  a  winsome  smile,  saying,  “  Now  this  is  too 
bad,  Mr.  Carlyle,”  and  with  such  tenderness  in  approach,  Carlyle 
became  like  Ruskin  himself,  soft  and  gentle,  and  brought  back  to 
a  sweeter  frame  of  mind. 

These  two  men  were  in  striking  contrast :  Carlyle  rugged, 
stem,  forceful,  even  domineering,  Ruskin  refined,  gentle  and 
courteous.  Carlyle  was  reared  as  one  in  a  family  of  ten,  where 
money  was  not  plentiful,  and '  when  he  entered  Edinburgh 
University  for  his  Arts  Course,  he  travelled  on  foot  from  his 
home  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Dumfrieshire,  one  hundred  miles,  to 
reach  the  Capital ;  whereas  Ruskin  was  an  only  child  and  reared 
in  a  home  with  wealthy  parents,  under  conditions  of  affluence 
and  comfort.  Despite  the  differences,  in  early  social  surroundings 
and  temperament,  they  were  loving  friends.  Once  they  had  a 
quarrel,  but  it  was  soon  forgotten.  Ruskin  was  always  pleased 
when  Carlyle  came  to  see  him.  After  one  of  his  visits,  Ruskin’s 
father  said  to  a  friend.  Professor  Norton :  “  His  spirits  became 
exuberant.” 

Mrs.  Carlyle  died  April  21st,  1866,  and  was  taken  home  to 
Haddington  and  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  the  old  Abbey  Church. 
Her  death  was  a  great  blow  to  her  husband,  and  in  a  fit  of 
depression  he  wrote  to  Ruskin :  “  Come  and  see  me,  the  only 
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light  of  my  life  has  as  if  gone  out.”  This  appeal  met  with  a 
whole-hearted  response,  and  Ruskin’s  diary  for  1866  reports 
many  visits. 

Carlyle  died  February  4th,  1881,  and  Ruskin  mourned  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  master,  and  said :  “  I  have 
no  Carlyle  to  depend  on  now,”  The  passing  of  Carlyle  left  him 
very  much  alone  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  outstanding  personality  to  whom  I  would 
draw  attention.  Ruskin  had  considerable  personal  contact  with 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  though  he  cannot  be  called  a  close  friend.  In 
his  biography  of  Ruskin,  Sir  E.  T,  Cook  says :  “  Ruskin  had 
often  sat  at  the  feet  of  Spurgeon,  and  saw  much  of  him  in 
private  life.  One  would  like  to  have  a  report  of  their  con¬ 
versations,  but  such  exists  only  in  Spurgeon’s  memoirs,  and  he 
takes  care  to  let  the  heretic  dog  have  the  worst  of  it.”  For  some 
time  Ruskin  had  been  influenced  by  Bishop  Colenso  of  Natal, 
a  very  fine  man,  but  an  extreme  “  critic  ”  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  who  was  deposed  from  his  see  by  his 
Metropolitan  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown,  but  reinstated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Spurgeon  stood  for  the  orthodox 
position.  Ruskin,  at  this  time,  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Colenso, 
although  he  never  gave  up  his  deep  love  and  confidence  in  the 
Word  of  God.  He  was,  however,  attracted  to  Spurgeon  and 
took  many  of  his  friends  to  hear  him  preach.  There  is  a 
cartoon  in  Punch,  March  28th,  1857,  of  Ruskin  sitting  at 
Spurgeon’s  feet  in  the  attitude  of  close  attention.  The  memoirs 
record  an  interview  with  Ruskin  in  which  Spurgeon  had  to  defend 
himself  from  an  aggressive  attack  on  himself,  on  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  the  Scriptures,  As  a  rule  Ruskin  had  a  great  charm 
in  manner,  full  of  reverence,  respect  and  old-world  courtesy. 
Occasionally  he  could  be  critical,  harsh,  even  malicious,  but 
Spurgeon  could  hold  his  own,  and  so  he  did,  kindly  and 
victoriously,  in  this  instance.  Ruskin  must  have  had  hidden 
somewhere  in  his  heart  a  secret  admiration  for  Spurgeon,  for  he 
afterwards  presented  him  with  a  complete  and  valuable  set  of 
his  works,  and  a  donation  of  one  hundred  guineas  in  response 
to  an  appeal  for  a  new  place  of  worship. 

Both  men  in  their  different  spheres  of  service  were  prophets 
of  the  most  high  God,  men  with  a  spiritual  vision  in  a  materialistic 
age.  Ruskin’s  parents  hoped  he  might  become  a  preacher,  and 
dedicated  him  as  a  child  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  RFs 
flather,  in  after  years,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  used  to  say :  ”  He 
might  have  been  a  Bishop.”  His  life  was  full  and  strenuous; 
he  was  industrious,  prodigal,  indefatigable.  His  literary  output  was 
immense.  I  have  not  referred  much  to  his  books — they  are  so 
many  and  so  varied;  his  collected  works  were  published  in 
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thirty-nine  volunies.  His  work  •Was  done  finally  amid  much  ill- 
health,  sorrow  and  recurring  disablements;  he  suffered  from 
brain  weariness,  overdone  through  extreme  application  to  work, 
Pour  times  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  brought  very 
low,  but  a  reserve  of  physical  strength  carried  him  through  tO' 
old  age ;  he  had  an  indomitable  spirit.  He  spent  himself  lavishly 
for  others — himself,  his  powers,  his  money,  his  peace;  he  gave 
generously  of  his  means  to  struggling  artists,  poor  authors  and 
literary  workers,  friends  in  failing  health  needing  to  see 
specialists,  and  many  others  in  times  of  trouble. 

When  Ruskin’s  father  left  him  a  fortune  of  £130,000  he 
gave  away  £17,000  to  poor  relations.  He  founded  the  Guild  of 
St.  George,  a  kind  of  primitive  Agricultural  Community,  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  our  modern  smallholdings — to  this  scheme  he  gave  a 
first  donation  of  £7,000,  and  was  a  large  contributor  during  its 
short  existence.  He  also  gave  £5,000  as  an  endowment  to 
support  a  Drawing  Master  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  here  he 
had  taken  his  Degree  in  1842  and  the  Newdigate  Prize  for  Poetry 
in  1839.  He  gave  away  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  fortune 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  With  the  passing  of  the  years  his 
books  had  a  wide  circulation  both  in  this  country,  America,  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere ;  these  brought  him  an  income  of  at  least 
£4,000  annually.  He  had  no  love  for  money,  and  has  set  a 
noble  example  of  sacrifice,  service  and  generosity. 

“  For  the  sake  of  others  who  have  not  known  him  as  I  have, 
I  would  declare  my  conviction,”  wrote  Professor  Norton,  “  that 
no  other  Master  of  Literature,  in  our  time,  has  more  earnestly 
and  steadily  endeavoured  to  set  forth  for  the  help  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure 
and  lovely;  or  in  his  own  life  more  faithfully  tried  to  practise, 
the  virtues  which  spring  from  the  contemplation  of  these  things, 
and  their  adoption  as  the  rule  of  conduct.” 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  eyesight  failed,  and  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Severn,  bought  him  a  large-type  Bible,  which  he 
read,  or  had  read,  constantly  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
end,  for  which  he  had  waited  long,  came  suddenly  and  peacefully. 
In  the  morning  of  the  20th  January,  1900,  he  sank  into  an 
unconscious  state,  the  breathing  lessened  in  strength,  until  at  3.30 
in  the  afternoon  it  faded  away  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  So  passed 
one  of  the  noblest  souls  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  whom  his 
biographer  writes  :  “  He  rose  with  the  sun  and  before  breakfast 
carefully  studied  the  Scriptures,  so  that  the  Bible  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  handbook  to  any  close  study  of  his  works.” 

William  Kirk  Bryce. 
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The  Baptists  of  Hatch  Beauchamp. 


'  I  *riE  Baptist  Church  in  Hatch  Beauchamp  claims  for  itself 
1  with  justifiable  pride  a  place  in  history’s  pages  as  the  oldest 
cause  of  its  kind  in  West  Somerset.  The  honour  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Western  Baptist  Association — a.  group  of 
churches  stretching  from  Dorset  to  Minehead — has  fallen  for  the 
present  period  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Marks,  a  son  of  the  Baptist  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  to  him  the  writer  is  indebted  for  some  notes  of  the 
past  history  of  his  church  and  village. 

Wood’s  History  states  that  a  Baptist  church  was  "  founded  ” 
at  Hatch  near  Taunton  in  1630  and  a  definite  reference  is  made 
to  the  existence  of  the  church  in  the  first  circular  letter  of  the 
Western  Baptist  Association  of  Churches  in  1655;  and  when  in 
the  following  year  the  question  of  “  the  imposition  of  hands  at  an 
orderly  ordination  to  the  ministry  ”  was  discussed,  the  name  of 
“  Brother  Parsons  of  Hatch  ”  appears  as  dissenting  with  ten 
others  to  the  procedure. 

During  the  Commonwealth  great  freedom  was  permitted  to 
dissenting  bodies — a  freedom  which  was  turned  to  oppression  in 
the  two  reigns  which  followed.  Sir  James  Macintosh  states  that 
under  Charles  II  and  James,  the  Baptists  as  prominent  advocates 
of  religious  freedom,  were  more  severely  persecuted  than  other 
Nonconformist.  When  we  remember  that  70,000  persons  suffered 
fines  or  imprisonment  during  those  twenty-six  years,  and  that 
twelve  millions  of  money  was  extorted  from  them,  we  may  judge 
that  the  quiet  of  Hatch  Beauchanip  in  those  days  was  much 
interrupted.  In  1689.  however,  the  wheel  had  revolved  again. 
Representatives  of  Baptist  churches  met  in  London  without 
hindrance,  and  Hatch  Beauchamp  was  represented  by  Jeremiah 
Day,  “  a  messenger  from  Hatch  Church 

From  1660  to  1689  dissent  had  been  an  “  underground  ” 
movement,  to  use  our  modern  phrase,  and  without  doubt  the 
extensive  woodlands  in  the  village  neighbourhood,  from  Neroache 
to  Fivehead,  covered  a  multitude  of  meetings  of  the  sturdy  fore¬ 
fathers  of  this  tiny  but  influential  village  church.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  “  Five  Mile  Act  ”  made  Hatch 
Beauchamp  more  important  in  those  times  than  we  are  aware  of, 
for  under  it  dissenting  ministers  preached  to  such  as  would  hear 
them  in  fields  and  private  houses  till  they  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  gaol  to  die.  Hatch  is  six  miles  out  from  Taunton. 
Between  1692,  when  when  Jeremiah  Day  again  represented  the 
Church  of  Hatch  at  a  London  conference,  to  1742  fiiere  seems  a 
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break  in  the  written  records,  but  since  the  latter  date  a  continuous 
history  survives. 

It  became  a  “  Particular  ”  or  “  Strict  ”  Baptist  Qiurch,  without 
perhaps  buildings  such  as  we  now  know,  but  meeting,  no  doubt, 
in  the  houses  of  its  members  for  worship  and  services,  while 
I  the  baptisms  were  conducted  in  the  stream  nearby.  In  my  youth 
in  another  district  it  was  quite  usual  to  talk  to  older  people  who 

I  had  been  baptised  by  immersion — the  Baptist  method — in  river 
or  stream  near  their  home  and  church. 

The  “  Church  Book  ”  of  Hatch  for  1742  contains  the 
j  following  item  of  interest : 

1“  August  the  1st,  1742,  Being  our  day  of  breaking  bread, 
Jo :  Adams  appeared  before  the  Church  and  made  a 
profession  of  faith  and  described  a  work  of  grace  on  his 
’  heart  as  we  hoped,  and  gave  satisfaction,  and  was  admitted 

I  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  or  thought  qualified  for  it. 

i  August  the  4th,  The  said  Jo :  Adams  was  baptised  by  Mr. 

i  Perry  before  many  witnesses.” 

A  similar  record  appears  on  October  14th  about  a  certain 
Henry  Trump.  This  entry  abruptly  begins  the  first  remaining 
j  Church  Book,  so  that  earlier  books  if  existing  in  those  troubled 

j  times,  may  have  been  lost.  Still,  over  three  hundred  years  of 

I  existence  in  a  tiny  village — ^and  still  alive  and  hearty — speak  of 
a  past  which  its  present  members  do  well  to  hold  in 
honoured  pride. 

The  records  show  that  from  1742  to  1750  this  little  body  had 
no  settled  pastor,  but  was  ministered  to  by  visiting  preachers  and 
!  such  of  the  members  who  could  "  exercise  their  gift  ”.  The  item 
under  date  runs :  “  October  the  14th,  1743,  being  fixed  upon  by 
the  Church  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  our  brother,  Samud 
Burford,  spoke  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  14th  John,  6th  verse, 
according  to  the  request  of  several  of  the  brethren,  and  after  some 
debate  the  Church  concluded  that  Brother  Samuel  Burford  might 
be  useful  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  and  therefore  desire  him  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  them  as  often  as  he  was  called  upon 
so  to  do.” 

!  In  the  following  July,  James  Adams,  another  brother,  was 

under  the  call  of  the  church  to  “  exercise  his  gift  ”,  and,  “  after 
the  church  had  gone  into  consultation  about  it,  they  thought  it 
proper  to  give  Samuel  Burford  an  immediate  call  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  them,  and  brother  Jas.  Adams  to  exercise  his  gift 
as  before.” 

These  two  men  for  some  years  preached  in  turn,  and  a 
James  Miller,  having  tried  his  talents,  “a  great  majority  of  the 
church,  believing  him  to  have  talents,  authorised  him  to  preach 
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in  the  villages  around,  or  anywhere  Providence  should  call  him.” 
A  brother  Robert  Bicknell,  who  was  not  reckoned  “a  gifted 
brother  ”,  filled  the  responsible  office  of  ruling  elder,  his  business 
being  "  to  propose  matters  in  church  and  take  up  the  church’s 
conclusions.” 

On  August  29th,  1750,  Samuel  Burford,  “  being  chosen  by 
the  church  in  a  public  assembly,  was  ordained  as  the  first 
appointed  pastor  of  this  church.”  No  details  are  given  of  his 
labours,  but  when  we  remember  the  troubled  times,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  always  a  comfortable  thing  to  be  found  associating 
with  Baptist  dissenters,  it  is  well  to  note  that  his  ministry  lasted 
eighteen  years,  and  that  James  Adams  who  duly  followed  him  in 
the  pastorate,  continued  in  office  for  twenty-three  years. 

It  is  to  James  Adams  that  the  position  and  building  of  the 
present  church  is  owed.  He  had  other  “  gifts  ”  to  bring  beside 
5iat  of  preaching.  He  gave  the  piece  of  land  “  known  as  Saint’s 
Land  ”  on  which  the  church,  the  minister’s  house,  and  adjoining 
residence  stand;  in  1783  began  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  at 
his  death  he  bequeathed  two  other  pieces  of  land  to  the  church, 
thus  assuring  the  support  of  the  ministry.  His  successor  in  the 
ministry  is  less  notable,  save  that  he  owns  for  the  first  time  a 
title :  ‘‘  The  Rev.  W.  Willey.”  This  gentleman  was  invited  by 
letter  “  to  preach  among  us  every  Lord’s  Day  for  one  year,  from 
Lady  Day,  1792,  to  Lady  Day,  1793.”  The  time  limit  shows  great 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  elders.  It  specifies  clearly  a 
brain  in  charge  of  church  affairs.  The  call  runs  thus :  “  We 
have  in  view  if  the  Lord  sees  fit  and  things  prove  agreeable  to  you 
and  to  us,  of  a  longer  period,  but  if  it  should  not,  let  it  be  known 
three  months  before  the  year  is  up,  and  then  you,  sir,  are  to 
leave  the  house  when  the  year  is  up.”  The  following  minute 
indicates  the  result  of  the  trial :  ”  The  whole  church  was  soon 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Willey  because  his  preaching  and  moral 
conduct  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  which 
reason  we  could  not  renew  our  call  to  him.” 

There  followed  a  Hugh  Giles,  whose  ministry  only  extended 
to  three  Sundays  followed  by  a  tragic  and  unexpected  decease, 
and  then  came  the  Rev.  Joshua  Bradler  on  May  28th  1794,  under 
whom  the  church  worshipped  for  20  years.  His  ministry  covers 
the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  saw  the  French  Revolution 
through  its  various  stages  with  its  effect  on  our  own  land  in 
poverty  and  destitution,  retiring  from  active  ministerial  work  the 
year  before  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  consideration  of  his 
long  service  and  advanced  age  the  church  voted  him  on  retirement 
“a  sum  of  £10  yearly  and  every  year  during  his  natural  life” 
which  amounted  to  14  years.  "  Passing  rich  ”,  as  Goldsmith  said 
of  one  like  this  humble  village  worthy.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
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The  early  half  of  the  last  century  marked  a  great  change  in 
the  history  and  fortunes  of  Nonconformity.  Wesley’s  long  life 
had  closed,  his  work  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  sect  whose 
existence  had  been  undesigned  by  that  great  man.  The  commercial 
and  business  interests,  great  and  small,  were  a  growing  power  in 
national  and  local  life,  and  among  the  classes  comprising  this 
section  both  in  city  and  village.  Nonconformity  had  taken  strong 
hold.  The  “  Salems  ”  and  “  Bethels  ”  were  filled,  and  their 
leading  men  strove  hard  to  live  down  any  memory  of  past  ignomy. 
The  pictures  contemporary  novelists  give  us  of  the  time  are  there¬ 
fore  prejudiced  to  our  very  great  detriment  if  we  take  them,  as 
we  often  do,  as  our  authorities.  Dickens  failed  to  understand  Dis¬ 
sent  and  so  gave  us  the  ridiculous  Chadband  and  the  contemptible 
Stiggins.  Thackeray  missed  them  altogether,  save  for  Lady 
Whittlesea’s  chapel  set.  George  Eliot — who  could  have  pictured 
life  in  Dissenting  circles  sympathetically — stuck  close  to  the 
country  clergy  and  their  parsonages.  Trollope  interested  himself 
in  perfect  studies  of  deans  and  canons.  The  Brontes  were  hope¬ 
lessly  prejudiced;  even  our  own  Thomas  Hardy  was  inclined  to 
read  his  own  agnosticism  in  places  where  it  did  not  quite  exist 
when  he  interpreted  rustic  faith.  Perhaps  Mark  Rutherford 
comes  nearest  the  truth  as  in  his  Autobiography  and  Revolution 
in  Tanner’s  Lane. 

At  this  period  in  Hatch  Baptists’  history,  1814-15,  a  new 
minister,  Robert  Fry,  a  student  of  Exeter,  was  asked  to  under¬ 
take  the  pastorate.  Evidently  doctrinal  difficulties  and  changes 
were  happening.  A  period  not  unlike  our  present  age — following 
a  long  European  war — had  caused  men’s  minds  to  waver  towards 
established  creeds.  In  Mr.  Fry’s  letter  of  acceptance  he  urges  the 
church  “  to  pray  for  him  because  in  praying  for  their  minister 
they  were  praying  for  themselves,  and  they  were  to  pray  that  he 
might  have  clear  views  of  divine  truth  and  be  able  to  place  same 
in  a  most  conspicuous  light  before  saints  and  sinners.”  The 
record  adds  that  his  ministry  began  on  June  18th,  1815 — Waterloo 
Day — but  that  before  his  ordination  he  preached  a  farewell 
sermon  and  actually  left  for  some  weeks.  What  mental  or 
spiritual  tragedy  is  hidden  here?  We  could  be  thankful  to  a 
dissenting  George  Eliot  could  we  be  told. 

A  touching  letter  f>‘om  the  church  followed  him,  assuring  him 
that  the  church  was  “  warmly  atatched  ”  to  him  and  ”  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  ”  from  him.  It  also  added  that,  “  it 
will  be  our  happiness,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  render  you  as 
comfortable  as  lies  in  our  power.”  A  list  of  subscribers  accom¬ 
panied  this  letter  as  a  “  proof  that  the  congregation  desired  his 
return.”  And  he  came  back.  One  wonders,  in  vain  now,  if  the 
“  comfort  ”  rendered  by  the  congregation  was  spiritual  or 
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temporal !  What  a  cameo  for  imagination  to  work  upon— or  old 
James  Adams  to  soliloquise  upon  from  the  shades. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  Fry’s  ministry  is  described  as  “  earnest  and 
faithful  ”,  congr^ations  being  largely  increased.  He  established 
a  Sunday  School  in  1816,  and  saw  a  baptistery  built  in  the  chapel 
— ^the  cost  is  interesting,  £6  5s.  6id.  There  must  have  been  an 
earlier  baptistery  in  the  chapel  for  it  is  recorded  of  Hannah 
Humphreys — grandmother  of  Thomas  Baker,  a  famous  preacher 
and  social  worker  in  the  district  whose  relatives  still  hold  office 
in  the  church — ^that  “  she  loved  this  house  of  God.  and  Sabbath 
by  Sabbath  walked  four  miles  to  chapel  at  Hatch  Beauchamp,  in 
which  she  was  baptised  on  June  26th,  1784.” 

There  must  have  been  considerable  interest  during  Mr.  Fry’s 
ministry,  for  during  it  two  galleries  had  to  be  erect^  “  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  anxious  to  hear  the  word  preached  ”. 
This,  with  other  improvements,  involved  an  outlay  of  £102  9s.  S^d. 
which  was  raised  in  two  collections.  The  figure  again  is 
interesting.  So,  too,  is  the  tangible  proof  that  this  people  could 
pay  cash  for  its  faith. 

There  were  occasional  rifts  within  the  lute,  as  became  a 
"  live  ”  church.  In  1823  five  members  were  requested  to  give  their 
reasons  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  services.  They  did 
so  in  writing  claiming  “  that  Mr.  Fry  did  not  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  ”,  which  charge  was  repudiated  in  a  church  meeting 
AS  “  trivial  and  factious  ”  and  the  church  affirmed  its  satisfaction 
with  Mr.  Fry’s  preaching  as  “  consistent  with  the  Word  of  God 
The  absentees  were  advised  to  be  satisfied  with  their  pastor  and 
to  return  peaceably,  but  they  refused,  and  were  dismissed  “  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  for  their  comfort  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  to  which  they  had  gone  ”.  And  the  one  they  had  left ! 

Mr.  Fry  served  the  church  for  thirteen  years.  He  died  aged 
forty-seven  in  1828  and  was  interred  in  the  vestry,  which  was 
where  the  present  pulpit  stands.  His  memorial  tablet  is  in  the 
church,  a  memory  of  stern  and  very  living  faith. 

The  simple  annals  of  a  village  church  would  at  first  thought 
seem  to  be  unworthy  of  a  wider  notice  than  its  own  personal 
circle.  The  picture  given  in  this  way  of  a  social  life  which  has 
dissolved,  and  which,  apart  from  the  elderly  among  us,  is  soon  to 
be  forgotten,  must  be  my  apology  for  reviving  the  pattern  of  that 
age.  Our  own  mental  and  spiritual  roots  were  formed  in  it, 
however  far  now  outgrown,  and  the  good  or  ill  in  it  is  still  being 
derived  by  us,  often  unconsciously.  Two  typical  names  and 
characters  stand  out  from  the  early  and  middle  years  of  the  last 
century — one  lay,  one  clerical.  The  Thomas  Baker  referred  to 
earlier  became  a  Baptist  convert  to  this  church  in  1829.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  gifts  and  zeal,  for  in  1833,  the  church 
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having  satisfied  itself  as  to  his  preaching  gifts,  called  him  "to 
publish  the  word  of  life  and  salvation  wheresoever  in  the 
providence  of  God  he  may  be  called  so  to  do.”  Whatsoever  the 
limitation  of  the  church  as  to  the  significance  of  this  "  call  ”  it  is 
evident  that  no  mistake  was  made.  Seizing  every  opportunity 
for  his  evangelistic  eiforts  in  the  villages  around  Hatch,  he  visited 
Borobridge  on  many  occasions — ^there  being  no  place  of  worship 
there — ^and  began  the  work  which  entitled  him  to  be  called  “  The 
Apostle  of  Borobridge  ”.  The  canal  traffic,  the  bargees,  and  the 
type  of  labourer  connected  with  that  district  and  time,  was  the 
raw  material  on  which  his  teeth  were  tried.  The  social,  mental 
and  spiritual  conditions  were  deplorable,  but  all  taken  for  granted 
by  society  and  sufferers  alike.  Sunday  was  the  great  day  for 
buying  and  selling,  bull-baiting,  cudgel  playing,  prize  fighting, 
drunkenness  and  the  accompanying  vices  abounded  and  were 
catered  for.  The  district  was  a  swamp,  a  hot-bed  of  fevers, 
rheumatism,  and  the  like  complaints,  truly  a  God-forsaken 
community  both  local  and  itinerant.  Some  brave  hearts  of  the 
place  entreated  Thomas  Baker  "  to  come  and  dwell  among  them 
and  train  them  in  the  ways  of  God  ”.  After  three  and  a  half 
years  among  them  his  converts  were  formed  into  a  church,  and  in 

1836  a  chapel  built,  Thomas  Baker  being  released  from  Hatch  in 

1837  to  become  its  first  pastor.  He  wrote  of  his  trials  and  work 
in  a  book,  which  like  so  many  books  was  loaned  out  never  to 
return.  His  family  is  still  in  active  connection  with  the  mother 
church  and  the  younger  branch  at  Curry  Mallet. 

Back  in  the  old  church  at  Hatch  at  this  time,  the  musical 
portion  of  the  services  was  being  supplied  by  an  organ — a  daring 
innovation — played  with  a  handle  and  having  a  repertoire  of 
twelve  tunes.  This  instrument  stood  in  the  gallery  and  is  noted 
as  having  cost  £30. 

On  November  14th,  1861,  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  entered  on 
his  ministry,  and  a  long  and  notable  one  it  became,  lasting  for 
38  years  and  adding  167  members  to  the  church.  The  older 
people  speak  of  him  still  as  “  dear  old  Mr.  Curtis  ”  and  in  many 
an  unlikely  place  and  by  unusual  people,  the  writer  has  come 
across  references  to  a  very  fragrant  memory.  He  evidently 
earned  his  Master’s  epigram :  “  He  went  about  doing  good  ”. 

Piety  in  his  case  did  not  lack  humour.  A  typical  story  of 
his  own  will  suffice.  Making  his  journeys  about  afoot,  he  talked 
to  whoever  he  met,  and  a  stone-cracker  at  work  on  his  roadside 
heap  was  as  good  as  a  squire.  Improving  the  occasion  at  one 
such  meeting  he  told  “  Stonecracker  John  ”  that  his  work  was 
in  true  line  with  the  old  Book.  “  How  do  'ee  make  thic  out,  sir?  ” 
“  Well,  John,  you  see  you’re  in  apprenticeship  for  working  on 
better  materials.  The  streets  of  the  heavenly  Icind  are  paved  with 
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gold.”  John  was  silent  for  a  space,  then  native  wit  came  to  the 
rescue.  "  ’S'pose  you  bain’t  never  ’eard  ’ow  they  d’  wear,  ’ave  'ee 
sir?”  And  the  Rev.  Edward  Curtis  could  smile. 

During  his  ministry  the  old  organ  in  the  gallery  came  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  church  as  “  being  of  no  use,  and  daily 
decreasing  in  value,”  the  pastor  being  authorised  “to  dispose  of 
it  at  the  first  opportunity,  for  cash  only  ”.  Perhaps  the 
responsible  officials,  knowing  their  pastor,  realised  he  might  give 
it  away.  A  band  of  instrumentalists  took  its  place — real  “  wood 
and  wind  ” — a.  son  of  one  of  them  having  recently  recalled  their 
efforts  for  me.  The  brass  tablet  in  the  church  honours  the  work  and 
life  of  a  true  pastor,  one  of  the  many  similar  village  worthies 
who  were  “  the  salt  of  the  earth  ”. 

W.  Fisher. 


The  original  of  the  letter  given  on  the  opposite  page  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Fergus  Little  while  he  was  gathering 
material  for  his  recently  published  booklet  on  the  history  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Association.  Johann  Gerhard  Oncken,  “  the 
Father  of  the  German  Baptists,”  was  baptised  in  1834  in  Hamburg 
with  six  others.  They  were  formed  into  the  first  German  Baptist 
Church.  For  some  years  persecution,  and  even  imprisonment, 
was  their  lot.  In  May,  1842,  fire  destroyed  a  third  of  the  city 
of  Hamburg.  The  brave  and  generous  behaviour  of  Oncken  and 
his  friends  gained  them  the  thanks  of  the  authorities  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  populace.  J.  L.  Angas,  of  Newcastle,  was 
a  well-known  Baptist  business  man  and  a  keen  supporter  of 
Oncken’s  work. 


A  Letter  From  J.  G.  Oncken  to 
J.  L.  Angas. 

Hamburg,  Jime  28th,  1842. 

My  dear  Brother, 

Your  friendly  epistle,  along  with  the  proof  of  your  love 
to  the  brethren,  came  duly  to  hand  and  the  £5  has  bi^  paid, 
the  half  of  wh.  will  be  remitted  to  our  suffering  Brethren  at 
Copenhagen  this  evening.  For  them  and  myself  I  tender  you  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  trust  you  will  feel  on  the  present  occasion 
how  blessed  it  is  to  give  especially  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

I  have  written  to  Amsterdam  to  Mess”  Van  Baggen  Parker 
&  Dixons  from  whom  I  had  an  answer  today  stating  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  in  question  is  there,  the  following  is  his  address : 

Carl  Susman 

ten  huire  van  de  Herr  Huckhardt — onderwyzer  in 
de  Zandstraat  over  het  Groenewoud 

Amsterdam. 

If  you  were  to  send  the  Bill  either  to  Mess”  Van  Baggen 
Parker  &  Dixons,  or  some  other  respectable  house  in  Amsterd^, 
they  would  doubtless  try  to  procure  the  money  for  you,  or  if  you 
will  endorse  the  Bill  over  to  me,  I  will  send  it  to  the  above 
house  &  if  I  succeed  to  get  the  money  I  will  remit  it  or  request 
Mess”  W™  Smith  &  C®  at  Stockton,  with  whom  I  do  all  my 
business  in  the  way  of  Bills,  to  hand  you  the  amotmt.  If  I  can 
serve  you  in  any  way  in  this  matter  I  am  quite  at  your  service. 

The  parcel  with  the  tracts  I  have  not  yet  received.  Were 
they  sent  by  one  of  the  Hull  steamers? 

Our  deliverance  from  the  awful  judgement  with  wh.  God  has 
punished  this  .  .  .  city  appears  to  me  daily  more  miraculous  and 
demands  our  highest  gratitude.  May  it  be  overruled  for  our 
spiritual  advantage  both  the  work  which  we  have  witnessed  and 
the  mercy  which  we  have  experienced.  The  Lord  is  just  in  all 
his  proceedings  and  the  Christian  can  only  be  amazed  at  the 
long  suffering  of  God.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  awful  calamity 
has  on  the  whole  produced  little  or  no  good  effect.  Indeed,  how 
can  it  if  the  people  are  not  instructed  from  the  book  of  God.  None 
of  the  ministers  in  the  lutheran  or  any  other  community  has  as 
yet  pointed  to  the  right  source  of  the  fearful  judgment.  No 
acknowledgement  of  a  public  nature  has  been  made  that  Sin  has 
brought  this  misery  upon  us.  A  fortnight  ago  there  were  in  the 
Saturday’s  Newspapers  upwards  of  20  different  Notices  for 
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dancing,  theaters,  &c.  &c.  for  the  Lordsday.  The  ignorance  and 
wickedness  of  the  people  are  fearful  and  their  greatest  delusion 
is  the  name  wh.  they  bear  falsely — ^the  precious  name  of  Christ. 

The  dreadful  fire  has  as  far  as  we  can  see  been  to  us  a  wall 
of  defence,  for  had  it  not  taken  place  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
I  would  have  been  now  in  a  prison.  We  had  just  before  the 
conflagration  hired  a  warehouse  which  had  been  ...  for  sorting 
wool,  for  our  religious  services,  as  my  house  would  no  longer 
suffice  for  the  people  who  attended.  We  had  some  fears  that  on 
going  to  the  above  new  place  the  police  would  again  anoy  us,  or 
that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  would  kick  up  a  row. 
But  all  this  has  been  graciously  prevented  by  the  circumstance 

of  my  having  received  about . persons  in  our  new  place  of 

worship.  The . 2  of  wh.  are  accused  by  the  poor  sufferers 

there . been  supplying  with  the  bread  that  perisheth, . 

words  of  God.  We  have  received  Bible  and  Testament . 

them  attend  now  under  my  preaching.  The  service . are 

most  numerously  attended  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is . own 

truth  in  the  ingathering  of  God’s  elect.  We  are  greatly 
encouraged  and  in  about  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  see  10  or  12 
converts  added  to  the  Church  by  Immersion. 

Or  beloved  B“  in  Denmark  are  still  suffering  for  the  case 
of  Jesus,  but  the  sound  of  the  Lord  has  free  course  and  is  glorified 
so  that  we  and  they  can  notwithstanding  their  fiery  trials  only 
bless  God  and  take  courage.  The  number  of  Disciples  is  on  the 
increase.  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  we  have  advanced  with 

our  Mission  as  far  as  Norway,  a  near  B"^  named  Enoch . left 

us,  commended  to  God  by  the  Church  some  weeks  ago  for 
Norway,  and  if  the  good  Lord  accompanied  him,  we  expect 
joyful  news  from  that  quarter  also. 

We  continue  in  various  ways  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
Kingdom  by  Tracts,  Scriptures,  Colporteuse — and  enjoy  so  much 
of  God’s  blessing  that  our  little  trials  are  compensated.  Oh !  that 
we  had  had  more  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  :  more  love  to  God — more 
love  to  man.  The  Lord — ^the  Spirit  grant  us  His  holy  &  powerful 
influence,  that  we  may  live  only  for  what  living  is  worth  for — 
for  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 

. Present . afP*  love  to  dear  M"  Angas  & . at 

Newcastle  who  may  feel  interested . &  accept  of  the  same 

for  yourself. 

Yours  in  the  best  of  bonds, 

J.  G.  Oncken. 

John  L.  Angas,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Reviews. 

The  Relevance  of  the  Prophets,  by  R.  B.  Y.  Scott. 
(Macmillans,  New  York,  1944.)  Pp.  xii,  238.  ^.50. 

Professor  R.  B.  Y.  Scott  is  a  well-known  Canadian  scholar, 
who  has  been  serving  as  a  Chaplain  in  the'  Canadian  Air  Force 
during  the  war.  In  this  book,  which  is  based  on  some  lectures 
delivered  at  a  Summer  School  before  the  war,  he  gives  us  what 
is  at  once  an  unusual  study  of  the  prophets,  and  easily  the  best 
recent  study  of  the  canonical  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Instead  of  dealing  seriatim  with  the  prophets  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance,  and  presenting  a  history  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  he  treats  of  them  all  together  in  a  series  of  studies  of 
their  work  from  various  angles.  In  the  first  chapter  he  asks  what 
prophecy  is,  and  shows  that  while  it  includes  the  element  of 
prediction  it  is  much  more  than  prediction.  He  does  not  linger 
over  its  forms  and  outer  manifestations,  but  penetrates  to  its 
fundamental  essence  as  an  authentic  word  of  God,  relevant  to  Ithe 
crisis  of  the  prophet’s  own  age,  and  therefore  manifesting  “  the 
timeless  quality  and  compelling  power  of  authentic  spiritual 
utterance.”  The  second  chapter,  on  “  The  World  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets,”  is  a  good  study  of  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
the  age  of  the  prophets.  Then  follows  a  study  of  the  rise  of 
the  prophets,  in  the  course  of  which  Professor  Scott  refers  briefly 
to  Ithe  cubic  prophets,  to  whom  Professor  A.  R.  Johnson  has 
recently  devoted  much  close  study.  Like  Professor  Johnson,  but 
unlike  some  other  recent  writers,  Professor  Scott  does  not  reduce 
all  Old  Testament  prophecy  to  cubic  prophecy.  He  observes : 
“  With  the  great  prophets  such  a  connection  with  ithe  cubus  was 
exceptional ;  but  that  bodies  of  ‘  official  prophets,’  continued  down 
to  the  seventh  century  to  be  associated  with  the  temple  priesithood 
is  clear.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “  The  Prophetic  Succession  ”  he  traces  the 
higher  prophecy  of  Israel  from  Moses  through  its  Golden  Age 
to  i/ts  Silver  Age  in  the  post-exilic  period.  That  Israelite  prophecy 
is  closely  related  to  forms  of  prophecy  that  were  found  amongst 
other  peoples  of  the  world  in  which  Israel  lived  is  frequently 
said,  and  is  fully  recognised  by  Professor  Scott.  But  that  there 
was  a  different  quality  infusing  (the  forms  in  Israel,  and  that 
that  quality  began  to  appear  in  Israel  with  the  truly  prophetic 
personality  of  Moses  is  less  often  said.  The  reviewer  would 
commend  the  balanced  judgment  of  Professor  Scott  in  so  well 
bringing  this  oult. 
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The  next  chapter  deals  with  “  The  Prophetic  Word,”  and  it 
treats  of  the  psychology  of  prophecy,  and  of  the  source  and  I 
authentication  of  the  prophet’s  message.  The  next  itwo  chapters, 
on  “  The  Theology  of  the  Prophets  ”  and  “  The  Prophets  and 
History,”  appeal  to  the  reviewer  as  the  best  in  the  book.  In  the 
latter  chapter  especially  much  that  is  penetrating  is  excellently 
said,  as  when  the  author  observes :  “  More  important  than  any 
question  of  terminology  is  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  | 
diaracterised  by  the  historical  quality  of  its  thought,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  mythological  or  mystical  approach  to  reality.  It 
is  built  round  a  history,  and  an  interpretation  of  that  history  which 
becomes  an  interpretation  of  all  history.”  Here  Professor  Scott 
sharply  distinguishes  the  religion  of  the  prophets  from  the 
Canaanite  religion  of  which  we  have  so  much  knowledge  to-day. 
Whereas  some  writers  represent  the  higher  religion  of  Israel  as 
a  sort  of  natural  evolution  out  of  the  old  fertility  religion,  ; 

Professor  Scott,  with  truer  insight,  sets  the  two  in  sharp  contrast.  \ 

He  says  :  “  It  will  suffice  to  mention  certain  elements  which  mark 
its  (i.e.  the  fertility  religion’s)  fundamental  difference  from  the 
historical  religion  which  appeared  in  Israel.  In  the  first  place,  its  1 

gods  and  goddesses  were  personified  natural  forces,  who  had  come  [ 

into  being,  according  to  the  different  mythologies,  from  the  | 

ground-stuff  of  nature.  .  .  .  There  could  thus  be  no  question  of  ! 

a  personal  and  moral  relationship  between  the  nature  gods  and  [ 

their  worshippers,  or  of  any  meaning  in  events  beyond  their  J 

indication  that  the  gods  were  for  the  moment  pleased,  indifferent 
or  angry.”  In  contrast  with  this  history  was  the  sphere  of 
Yahweh’s  activity,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  its  significant 
moments  lay  a  profounder  message  than  any  that  nature  religion 
could  possibly  provide.  t 

In  the  following  chapter,  dealing  with  “  The  Prophets  and  j 
the  Social  Order,”  Professor  Scott  again  shows  a  fine  balance.  I 
Without  minimising  the  social  aspect  of  the  prophetic  message,  j 
he  does  not  reduce  the  prophets  to  mere  social  reformers,  but  j 
insists  that  even  in  their  social  ministry  they  were  fundamentally 
religious  figures.  "  The  social  evils  which  the  prophets 
denounced,”  he  says,  “  were  not  political  and  economic  merely ; 
they  were  at  the  same  time  religious  evils.”  The  remaining 
chapters  deal  with  “  Prophetic  Religion  ”  and  "  The  Relevance  of  | 
the  Prophets,”  the  last  chapter  giving  its  title  to  the  book,  and 
showing  how  the  principles  which  infused  the  message  of  the 
prophets  are  applicable  in  the  circumstances  of  our  modern  world, 
which  urgently  needs  their  application. 

Throughout  the  book  memorable  sentences  abound.  The 
whole  rests  on  a  solid  acquaintance  with  modern  work  in  this  field, 
and  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  prophetic  books  them-  j 
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selves.  A  rich  array  of  texts  from  the  various  books  is  brought 
together,  and  the  whole  should  inspire  much  fresh  study  of  the 
prophets.  It  may  be  unreservedly  commended  to  minister  and 
layman  alike.  It  is  non-itechnical  in  its  presentation,  and  well 
written,  while  its  scholarship  is  thoroughly  reliable, 
j  H.  H.  Rowley. 

I 

S 

i  Preaching  in  the  First  Half  Century  of  New  England  History, 
by  Babette  May  Levy,  pp.  215.  The  American  Society  of 
Church  History,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  such  a  study  has  not  appeared 
before,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  excellent  and 
j  impartial.  A  full  bibliography  tells  of  thirty-four  men  whose 

I  sermons  were  printed  in  their  lifetime,  yonder  and  here;  many 

extracts  enable  us  to  sample  them,  and  they  are  tested  in 
I  many  ways. 

English  readers  may  need  a  few  words  of  introduction.  New 
England  was  rather  late  in  emerging  on  any  map,  and  later  still 
in  receiving  colonists.  Dutchmen  had  settled  a  New  Amsterdam 
on  the  Hudson ;  Huguenots  had  founded  a  New  Palatinate  further 
west;  there  was  a  Nova  Scotia  to  the  north,  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  rounded  Cape  Cod  and  cast  anchor  in  1621  where  Captain 
John  Smith,  of  Danbury,  had  suggested  a  new  Plymouth  might 
arise.  Their  tenacity  proved  that  the  district  would  support  life, 
and  a  wealthy  company  was  formed  to  choose  fitting  pioneers 
and  equip  them  properly.  The  moving  spirits  were  the  Rich 
family  of  Essex,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  English  county 
soon  had  its  namesake  yonder.  The  Mayor  of  our  Maldon  was 
invited  a  few  years  ago  to  the  tercentenary  of  the  daughter  town ; 
a  tablet  in  Springfield  church  has  been  duplicated  in  a  more 
famous  arsenal  city,  and  a  village  green  has  a  monument  to 
commemorate  a  victory  at  the  western  Chelmsford, 
t  A  systematic  emigration  began  in  1629,  and  Miss  Levy  has 

;  traced  its  spiritual  history  till  1679,  when  three  of  her  preachers 

L  passed  away.  Politically  we  think  of  Boston ;  but  in  those  days 

S  men  thought  of  Salem,  viewing  a  heavenly  city  through  the 

1  perspective  glass  of  a  new  Cambridge.  John  Harvard  of 

!  Emmanuel  in  England  has  enshrined  his  name  at  a  college  intended 

to  educate  not  New  Englanders  alone,  but  any  who  should  find 
i  Old  England  too  bigoted  for  them ;  we  may  regret  that  none  of 
his  sermons  have  found  a  printer. 

How  did  any  sermon  get  published?  Look  at  the  earliest, 
by  the  Pilgrim  Father  Robert  Cushman,  not  technically  a 
Minister,  only  an  Elder.  He  wrote  it  in  1621  and  it  was  printed 
next  year  in  London  with  a  preface  “  Shewing  the  state  of  the 
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Country,  and  Condition  of  the  Savages.”  This  was  by  no  means 
typical.  Preachers  for  the  new  Company,  as  distinct  from  the 
old  Colony,  were  picked  men,  educated  at  fifteen  colleges  in 
Cambridge  and  seventeen  at  Oxford;  picked  and  silenced  by 
Laud,  welcomed  and  given  infiuential  posts  by  the  managers  of 
the  Company  and  the  authorities  of  the  churches.  Scarcely  ever 
did  friction  arise  between  these  magnates;  it  is  perhaps  a  defect 
in  this  study  that  this  is  not  treated  more  fully :  Roger  Williams 
was  banished  from  Salem,  while  the  missionary  sermons  which 
he  prepared  for  the  press  in  Rhode  Island  were  never  printed. 

Half  a  dozen  sermons  were  issued  in  London  by  1656;  Boston  j 
began  printing  twenty  years  later ;  but  the  great  centre  was  always  j 
Cambridge,  beginning  with  Mather’s  exposition  of  Justification  I 

by  Faith  in  1652.  Type  and  a  press  had  been  imported  and  used  j 

by  Dunster  of  the  college,  but  Samuel  Green  stood  on  his  own  f 

feet  as  publisher.  I 

What  was  the  staple  of  the  preaching?  It  was  usually  ! 

doctrinal,  Calvinistic,  on  the  two  Covenants,  fcirely  was  reference  I 

made  to  the  civil  war  in  England,  though  the  success  of  Gustavus  1 

Adolphus  had  prompted  one  sermon.  Arminian  teaching  was  a  | 

frequent  bugbear,  whether  of  the  Laudian  type  or  the  papal. 

Such  care  was  taken  to  secure  uniformity  that  dissenting  sects  j 

such  as  Baptists  and  Quakers  were  barely  noticed  till  1665;  i 

whipping  them  was  easier  than  confuting.  No-one  could  be  [ 

certain  of  the  fate  of  any  infant,  but  one  minister  hoped  that  a  * 

non-elect  babe  would  have  “  the  easiest  room  in  Hell.”  ] 

Of  course,  every  sermon  was  based  on  a  text,  and  apparently  j 

the  161 1  version  had  now  displaced  the  Genevan.  Many  preachers 
preferred  continuous  exposition,  as  of  the  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John ;  another  in  about  fourteen  years  went  through  every  single 
book  of  the  Bible;  as  a  contrast,  a  third  founded  twenty-seven 
sermons  on  Romans  v.  1.  To  us  it  seems  strange  that  so  little 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  life  or  the  teaching  of  the  Lord. 

Again  and  again  it  is  emphasised  and  illustrated  that  the 
language  and  the  style  were  carefully  adjusted  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  ordinary  hard-working  man  or  woman.  A  preacher  : 

did  not  obtrude  his  knowledge  of  five  or  six  languages,  but  j 

deliberately  cultivated  simplicity.  Though  we  have  no  trace  of 
a  separate  service  for  children  or  even  a  special  address,  there 
are  occasional  family  touches  such  as :  “  As  it  is  with  a  little  I 
child  that  is  not  able  to  goe  of  it  selfe,  the  father  takes  the  child 
in  his  hand,  and  then  it  is  able  to  goe.  The  childe  holds  the 
father,  not  because  it  hath  any  power  of  it  selfe,  but  because 
the  father  holds  him,  so  we  hold  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because 
we  are  holden  of  him.” 

Now  what  was  the  result  of  such  preaching?  No  data  are 
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drawn  from  the  official  records  of  synods,  though  there  are 
instances  of  men  fined  for  severe  criticism.  More  to  the  point 
are  the  acknowledgments  of  ministers  themselves,  who  do  not 
shelter  under  excuses  like  a  second  generation  being  inevitably 
worse  than  a  select  body  of  immigrants.  Consider  the  average 
sabbath.  Twice  in  that  day  the  whole  population  was  expected 
to  attend  worship  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  was  varied  by 
selections  from  the  Bay  psalm-book,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made, 
and  by  Bible-reading,  and  by  prayers  for  some  half-hour ;  but  the 
staple  was  a  sermon.  Picture  the  adults.  One  is  diligently 
making  shorthand  notes,  to  ponder  over  at  leisure ;  another  “  sits 
and  thinks  ”  possibly  about  his  spiritual  state  or  whether  she  is 
bringing  up  the  children  wisely ;  another  does  not  trouble  to  think, 
unless  on  purely  mundane  affairs;  while  occasionally  a  vacant 
mind  is  betrayed  by  outright  snores.  That  may  send  the  humble 
preacher  home  for  self-examination,  that  at  the  mid-week  service 
he  may  be  better  prepared  to  secure  attention  and  focus  it  on  the 
centre  of  all  life :  “  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Loadstone 
which  gave  a  touch  to  all  the  sermons  of  our  Elect,  a  Glorious, 
Precious,  Lovely  Christ,  was  the  Point  of  Heaven  which  they 
still  verged  unto.” 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


IVar,  Peace  and  Nonresistance,  by  Guy  F.  Hershberger.  (Tlie 

Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  1944.  $2.50). 

This  substantial  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 
at  Goshen  College,  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
centres  of  the  American  Mennonites.  The  book  was  orginally 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Mennonite  Peace  Problems 
Committee,  who  desired  a  study  manual;  it  has  grown  into  an 
important  doctrinal  and  historical  treatise.  After  chapters  on 
War  in  Human  History,  Peace  and  War  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Nonresistance  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Peace,  War  and  the 
State  in  the  History  of  the  Church,  the  author  devotes  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  to  an  outline  of  Mennonite  history,  particularly 
that  in  America  and  from  the  time  of  the  first  World  War,  and 
including  migrations  in  and  from  Europe.  It  is  these  sections 
which  will  be  most  valuable  for  those  in  this  country,  as  the 
material  is  all  too  little  known.  Dr.  Hershberger  then  returns 
to  a  study  of  Nonresistance  in  relation  to  the  modem  state  and 
to  modem  industrial  conflicts,  and  considers  also  the  differences 
between  what  he  calls  “  Biblical  Nonresistance  ”  and  “  Modem 
Pacifism  ”  as  upheld  by  Quakers,  Liberal  Protestants,  Tolstoi, 
Gandhi  and  the  political  objectors  to  war.  In  America  the 
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Mennonites  have  shared  with  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  ^ 
Church  of  the  Brethren  the  title  of  "  Historic  Peace  Churches." 
They  trace  their  history  back  directly  to  the  Swiss  Anabaptists 
of  1525.  The  group  represented  by  Dr.  Hershberger  maintain 
their  opposition  not  only  to  the  use  of  force  of  a  military  kind, 
but  also  to  personal  participation  in  the  civil  magistracy.  But 
the  State  they  believe  necessary  and  ordained  by  God  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  unregenerate  society  of  this  world 
Faced  with  the  demands  of  the  American  authorities  during  the 
recent  war,  they  established  and  ran  at  their  own  expense 
Civilian  Public  Service  Camps,  and  also  did  much  for  the  ; 
relief  of  war  sufferers.  In  industrial  relationships,  lest  they 
should  be  involved  in  strikes  or  violence,  they  seem  for  some 
time  to  have  secured  a  position  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 
this  country.  “  Since  1935  the  Mennonite  Church  has  signed 
numerous  agreements  with  labor  organisations.  Most  of  these 
agreements  represent  an  improvement  over  that  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  providing  that  the  Mennonite  employee  con¬ 
tributes  a  sum  of  money  which  is  not  intended  for  the  union’s 
general  treasury,  but  for  some  benevolent  or  charitable  cause. 

In  some  cases  the  contribution  is  specified  /or  the  sick  benefit 
fund  of  the  union.  In  others  the  agreement  states  that  the  money 
is  to  be  used  for  the  charity  work  of  the  union.  In  a  few  cases 
benevolent  causes,  outside  the  union  itself,  have  been  specified  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  contributions  ’’  (p.  287).  The  witness  of 
any  group  of  this  kind  is  important  and  challenging.  Baptists, 
though  as  a  community  they  have  never  shared  their  doctrine  of 
nonresistance,  are  kinsfolk  of  the  Mennonites.  They  should  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  study  of  the  material  here  presented. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Shattered  Cross:  The  Many  Churches  and  the  One  Church, 
by  William  Robinson.  (Berean  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

In  this  not  very  happily  named  little  book  are  reproduced  a 
number  of  short  articles  published  in  the  first  place  in  The 
Christian  Advocate,  the  weekly  journal  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  give  to  readers  an  objective 
summary  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  churches  of  what  is 
described  as  the  “  orthodox  type  ’’  of  Christianity.  They  include 
also  short  accounts  of  other  religious  groups  embodying  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  Christian  features. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that,  with  such  an  origin,  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  these  talks  as  published  is  apt  to  be  rather  one 
of  scrappiness.  Nevertheless,  within  the  narrow  limits  he  has 
set  himself,  Dr.  Robinson  has  made  a  real,  and  on  the  whole  not 
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unsuccessful  attempt,  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  different 
Christian  traditions  with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  book  will  not 
appeal  to  members  of  what  he  calls  “  churches  with  peculiar 
doctrines,”  still  less  to  those  practising  “  substitutes  for 
Christianity  ”  (e.g.,  Mormonism,  Christian  Science) — against 
whom,  as  the  Preface  says,  “  the  faithful  need  to  be  wam^." 

The  really  valuable  paper  in  the  series  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  in  which  Dr.  Robinson  expounds  in  more  detail  the 
history  and  aims  of  the  Disciples  (or  Churches  of  Christ).  This 
is  an  attractive  presentation  of  a  body  of  Christian  thought  and 
practice  not  as  yet  very  well-known  in  this  country,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  has  done  well  both  to  give  some  information  about  the 
subject,  and  also  to  indicate  material  for  further  reading. 

The  style  of  the  production — which  borders  at  times  on  the 
limits  of  the  colloquial — ^might,  with  advantage,  have  been  clarified 
in  places  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader :  for  example, 
“  formerly  in  America  all  Baptist  diurches  were  close  communion 
and  close  membership  ”  (p.  41)  ;  and,  “  they  fellowship  only  their 
own  members  ”  (p.  51).  The  diagrams  on  pages  8-11  are  useful, 
but  the  first  of  them  curiously  suggests  that  the  Methodists  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Independents,  and  that  Quakers  were  the  spiritual 
ancestors  of  the  Irvingites. 

R.  L.  Child. 


Great  Christian  Books,  by  Hugh  Martin.  (S.C.M.,  6s.  pp.  128.) 

Readers  of  The  Baptist  Quarterly  already  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Hugh  Martin,  not  only  for  the  many  books 
which  he  has  written  and  edited,  but  also  for  his  outstanding  work 
at  the  S.C.M.  Press.  In  this  book  he  has  increased  our  debt  in 
an  unusually  intimate  way.  He  has  gone  round  his  own  library 
and  selected  seven  great  Christian  Classics  which  have  profoundly 
influenced  his  own  life  and  has  then  set  down  in  writing  the 
essence  of  their  message  to  their  own  age  and  to  men  of  all  time. 

The  result  is  a  most  enjoyable  book,  full  of  delightful 
quotations,  and  the  enjoyment  is  increased  by  the  facsimiles  given 
of  the  title  pages  of  Rutherford’s  Letters,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Carey’s  An  Enquiry,  and  the  Report  of  the  Trial  of 
Guido  Franceschini. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  studies  of  Augustine’s 
Confessions,  Brother  Lawrence’s  Practice  of  the  Presence  of 
God,  and  William  Law’s  A  Serious  Call.  The  choice  is  interesting 
in  its  variety.  The  seven  writers  span  the  Christian  centuries 
from  the  fourth  down  to  yesterday.  They  are  African,  Scottish, 
French  and  English ;  Catholic  Bishop,  Covenanter,  monk,  Puritan 
parson,  Non-Juror,  Baptist  missionary,  poet  of  Independent 
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stock.  The  thread  linking  them  all  together  is  that  golden  string 
which,  wound  into  a  ball,  “  will  lead  us  in  at  Heaven’s  gate,  built 
in  Jerusalem’s  wall  ” — intense  personal  religion.  It  is  present 
in  Carey’s  Enquiry  no  less  than  in  Rutherford’s  Letters.  Nor  is 
the  inclusion  of  Browning’s  The  Ring  and  the  Book  an  exception. 
Browning’s  robust  Christian  faith  (so  clearly  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Martin)  is  the  necessary  corrective  to  the  unduly  ascetic  approach 
of  William  Law. 

But  while  the  books  studied  deal  in  the  main  exclusively  with 
personal  religion,  their  writers  were  by  no  means  “  escapists.” 
St.  Augustine,  “  when  a  whole  civilisation  was  collapsing  .  .  . 
did  much  to  guide  the  task  of  reconstruction.  Samuel  Rutherford, 
John  Bunyan  and  William  Law  all  endured  persecution  for  their 
faith  .  .  .  William  Carey  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  slave  trade 
and  laboured  through  a  long  life  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
Indian  peoples.”  Robert  Browning  wrestled  for  his  faith  in  days 
of  doubt.  This  commends  their  message  to  the  twentieth  century 
with  its  stress  on  “  social  justice  and  economic  reconstruction.” 
But  while  the  life  of  Brother  Lawrence  in  contrast  was  quiet  and 
uneventful,  is  there  not  a  special  relevance  for  his  message  in  our 
days,  seeing  that  he  found  the  presence  of  God  in  a  multiplicity 
of  hum-drum  duties  similar  to  those  tasks  which  fill  the  waking 
hours  of  so  many  in  this  industrial  age? 

In  her  biography  of  Temple  Gairdner,  Constance  Padwick 
says,  “  For  all  her  faults  and  struggles,  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana 
is  still  the  mother  of  saints.”  It  is  the  deep  desire  of  the  present 
reviewer  that  the  Baptist  Church  may  make  the  same  proud  claim. 
The  Baptist  Church  has  had  her  saints ;  the  works  of  two  of  them 
are  studied  in  this  book.  And  this  book,  if  it  is  prayerfully  read, 
and  if  it  sends  Baptists  back  to  the  great  Christian  classics  which 
it  commends,  will  play  its  part  in  the  nourishment  of  the  saints 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  join  that  “  apostolic  succession  of 
Christian  books  ”  of  which  it  speaks. 

Edgar  W.  Wright. 


First  Steps  in  Prayer,  by  Denis  Lant.  (Carey  Press,  5s.  cloth, 

3s.  6d.  paper.) 

Throughout  my  ministry,  which  has  covered  more  than 
forty  years,  I  have  been  a  keen  student  of  the  literature  provided 
by  the  various  denominations  for  the  guidance  of  their  people 
in  the  things  of  God  and  the  culture  of  a  devout  and  holy  life. 
High  on  my  list  stand  the  Presbyterians,  with  their  most  valuable 
handbooks  and  manuals  on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.  Then 
come  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  their  little  books  of  devotion, 
mostly  for  children  in  their  adolescent  experiences,  which  seek 
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to  establish  the  child  in  the  ways  of  the  Qiurch.  The  Qiurch 
of  England,  especially  the  High  Church  section  of  it,  has  a  real 
regard  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  young.  Their  little  books 
on  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  may  not  appeal  to  you,  but 
they  serve  their  purpose  with  great  efficiency.  The  Methodist 
Church,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Church,  is  doing  excellent 
things.  The  Independent,  Baptist  and  Congregational  lag  a  long 
way  behind,  in  spite  of  the  progress  we  l^ve  made  within  the 
last  twenty  years ;  we  seem  to  be  afraid  of  “  directions  ”  and 
“  prayers,”  and  simple  guidance  in  the  things  that  make  for 
eternal  life.  Now  and  again  an  outstanding  contribution  is  made 
and  all  the  Churches  are  enriched  by  it,  but  I  cannot  recall  a 
Baptist  contribution  of  much  worth.  This  reproach  comes  to 
an  end  with  the  publication  by  the  Carey  Press  of  First  Steps  in 
Prayer,  by  Denis  Lant.  This  is  a  small  book  of  a  hundred  pages 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  who  follow  Christ’s 
way  of  life.  I  cordially  welcome  it  and  warmly  commend  it. 
The  writer  has  the  young  disciple  before  his  mind  as  he  writes, 
but  the  book  is  equally  useful  to  those  of  middle  life  and  old  age. 
He  teaches  us  how  to  pray,  what  to  pray  for,  and  what  to  expect 
from  God  in  our  prayers. 

The  book  flows  on  like  a  mountain  stream  winding  its  way 
through  the  valley  to  join  the  greater  waters  of  the  river  and 
the  sea.  It  makes  sweet  music  on  its  journey,  and  enriches  those 
who  have  an  ear  to  hear  and  a  heart  to  understand.  On  the 
banks  of  the  stream  we  meet  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and 
Schleiermacher,  a  man  from  the  R.A.F..  and  an  English  Bishop, 
and  many  another  saint  of  God,  all  holding  out  their  experiences 
of  God  in  prayer  to  us. 

This  little  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
come  forward  to  confess  Christ  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  Its 
use  will  enrich  the  life  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  days  to  come. 
I  know  the  writer,  and  I  know  that  this  piece  of  writing  is  the 
lifting  of  the  corner  of  the  veil  that  encloses  his  own  prayer  life. 

D.  Tait  Patterson. 

South-East  from  Serampore:  More  chapters  in  the  story  of  the 

Baptist  Missionary  Society,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Carey 

Press,  5s.) 

One  comes  to  the  end  of  this  little  book  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pathos  and  regret,  but  predominantly  of  gratitude.  Here  we 
have  the  hitherto  little  known  story  of  the  pioneer  efforts  of 
Baptist  missionaries  to  further  Carey’s  grand  strategic  plan  of 
brimring  South-East  Asia  to  Christ.  It  is  a  plain  tale  of  ordinary 
men,  kindled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  attempting  and  achieving  extra- 
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ordinary  feats  of  heroism  and  devotion,  and  if  its  ending  seems 
to  be  inconclusive  and  disappointing,  none  with  imagination  will 
read  these  pages  unmoved. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  by  historical  studies  such  as  these 
of  the  true  nature,  especially  of  the  costliness,  of  all  missionary 
endeavour.  To  a  full  appreciation  of  these  factors,  Mr.  Payne’s 
skilful  handling  of  his  material  predisposes  the  reader  throughout. 
That  the  main  figures  in  the  story  may  speak  for  themselves,  great 
patience  and  labour  have  been  expended  in  the  study  and  choice 
of  original  correspondence,  excerpts  from  which  provided  the 
background  and  principal  illustrative  matter  of  the  story.  (What 
missionary  or  prospective  missionary  will  not  be  grateful  especially 
for  the  Society’s  letter  of  Commission  to  Richard  Burton  and 
Charles  Evans  (p.  42),  and  the  profoundly  moving  and  important 
letter  of  Carey  to  his  son  Jabez  on  setting  out  for  Amboyna 
(App.  A.)?)  The  style  is  quiet,  scholarly  and  unobtrusive,  yet 
marked  by  a  sensitiveness  and  warmth  which  characterises  all 
the  author’s  missionary  writings.  He  knows  himself  to  be  dealing 
with  infinitely  more  than  merely  a  well-intentioned  but  ill-fated 
venture  that  petered  out.  For  if  the  story  were  simply  one  of 
unrelieved  failure  we  might  well  ask,  “  Whereunto  was  this 
waste?”  To  that  question  this  book  is  itself  in  large  part  the 
answer.  For  through  its  pages,  Robinson,  Bruckner,  Trowt  and 
the  others  have  an  imperative  word  to  say  to  the  Church  of  this 
generation,  and  none  who  heed  it  can  thinlc  of  their  lives  in  terms 
of  failure  or  waste.  Some  may  find  the  measure  of  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  establishing  of  Dutch  and  later  American  Missions  to 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  when  considering  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  Batak  Church  in  recent  times.  Baptists  may  well 
remember  with  pride  these  men  who  pointed  the  way  for  others. 
But  for  their  greatest  and  most  important  contribution  to  the 
Missionary  cause  we  have  to  look  more  closely  into  the  lives  of 
these  men.  At  least  one  reader  has  found  it  in  the  quality  of 
Christian  character  revealed  in  these  pages.  What  men  they  were ! 
William  Robinson,  learning  slowly  to  discipline  an  unruly  temper 
for  Christ’s  sake,  facing  loneliness,  disappointment,  frustration, 
even  despair,  yet  plodding  on  and  keeping  the  passion  fresh; 
Gottlob  Bruckner  of  the  gentle,  persevering,  utterly  consecrated 
spirit  that  would  not  be  quenched  even  when  the  Mission  itself 
forsook  him;  Thomas  Trowt,  health  already  undermined  and 
carrying  an  impossible  burden  of  work  and  responsibility,  yet 
considering  himself  “  in  one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
Mission,  at  the  open  door  of  an  Empire,”  and  therefore  unwilling 
to  relinquish  it  on  any  account. 

Lives  such  as  these  bring  it  home  to  us  that  if  the  demands 
of  a  changing  world  situation  call  for  new  and  better  missionary 
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methods,  clearer  insight,  wiser  planning  and  statesmanship,  the 
fundamental  qualities  essential  to  the  successful  missionary  career 
remain  unchanged.  Here,  then,  is  the  great  value  of  this  book. 
In  the  faithful  portrayal  of  little  known  but  truly  great  men,  in 
their  weakness  and  strength,  their  devotion  and  zeal,  Mr.  Payne 
once  more  brings  all  missionary  students  into  his  debt.  The 
more  people  read  this  book,  the  more  certainly  will  devotion  be 
kindled  and  new  lives  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  of  the  end  of  this  story. 

W.  J.  Bradnock. 


A  Maker  of  Modern  China,  by  Albert  J.  Gamier.  (Carey  Press, 

5s.) 

Timothy  Richard,  by  E.  W.  Price  Evans.  (Carey  Press,  6s.) 

These  two  books  are  complementary.  The  first  shows  us  the 
China  in  which  Timothy  Richard  lived  for  forty-five  years,  and 
gives  us  a  clear  and  concise  summary  of  the  great  work  he  did 
there;  the  second  begins  in  Wales  and  shows  us  the  influences 
that  made  Timothy  Richard,  and  then  proceeds  to  China  to  bring 
out  the  superb  greatness  of  the  man  in  all  his  manifold  activities 
as  missionary,  philanthropist  and  statesman.  The  first  is 
historical;  the  second  is  personal. 

From  one  who  sits  in  Timothy  Richard’s  chair  in  Shanghai 
carrying  on  his  work  of  supplying  educated  China  with  Christian 
literature,  we  should  expect  a  knowledgeable  account  of  Timothy 
Richard’s  great  contribution  towards  the  making  of  New  China. 
We  are  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Gamier  is  an  accurate  observer 
of  Chinese  events.  In  his  book  he  gives  us  a  short  history  of 
the  development  of  China  from  1869  to  the  present  day.  He 
describes  the  old  Celestial  Empire  to  which  Richard  came,  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  he  lived  through,  the  share  he  had  in 
producing  these  changes,  and  the  results  of  the  ferment  of 
Timothy  Richard’s  divine  Gospel  in  present-day  China.  The 
last  section  is  very  thought-provoking.  He  shows  us  New  China 
facing  an  epochal  period  in  her  long  history — China  at  the  parting 
of  three  ways :  (1)  To  the  Right — the  old  way  of  a  revived  Con¬ 
fucianism  and  Buddhism;  (2)  To  the  Left — modem  way  of 
Communism  or  a  Militant  Nationalism;  (3)  To  the  Centre — 
the  way  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  as 
preach^  by  Timothy  Richard.  The  whole  section  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  China.  The 
challenge  is  inescapable.  We  must  carry  on  and  extend  the  work 
which  Timothy  Richard  began. 

The  second  book  is  by  a  Welsh  minister  who  combines 
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scholarship  with  evangelical  zeal.  There  is  a  glow  about  this 
book  and  we  catch  some  of  the  fire  that  burned  in  Timothy 
Richard’s  heart.  Mr.  Evans  obviously  enjoys  writing  about  his 
hero,  and  he  has  given  us  a  most  readable  and  interesting  account 
of  Timothy  Richard’s  life  and  work,  with  a  clear  and  true  picture 
of  his  versatile  personality — imaginative  yet  practical,  enthusiastic 
yet  disciplined,  deeply  religious  yet  broadminded,  greatly  gifted 
yet  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  Mr. 
Evans  succeeds  in  bringing  out  the  greatness  of  the  man  in  his 
vision  of  New  China  led  by  Christian  statesmen  trained  in 
Christian  colleges  supported  by  a  United  Christian  Church 
stimulated  by  Christian  literature;  his  ability  to  translate  vision 
into  action  by  his  work  of  evangelising  the  rulers,  founding 
universities,  forming  united  Chinese  Churches  and  training 
leaders,  and  extending  the  work  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society;  his  friendliness  and  courtesy,  his  perseverance  and 
patience;  above  all,  his  shining  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
gladness  in  being  His  ambassador  to  the  Chinese.  Though  Mr. 
Evans  has  never  been  in  China,  his  knowledge  of  that  land  is 
accurate,  informative  and  inspiring.  This  book  will  hold  you 
as  it  did  me  from  start  to  finish.  It  will  broaden  and  deepen  your 
missionary  zeal.  It  will  bring  to  you  the  urgent  need  of  an 
unfinished  work  and  an  insistent  Call  that  will  make  you  respond. 
This  book  will  certainly  make  missionaries  for  home  and  overseas 
service. 

George  A.  Young. 


Adventurers  in  Africa,  by  H.  L.  Hemmens.  (Carey  Press, 

London,  1945,  Is.  6d.) 

This  book  retells  chapters  in  the  story  of  Christian  missionary 
work  in  Africa.  The  author  has  selected  seven  British  men  and 
women  who  “  dedicated  their  lives  and  powers  to  Christ  for  the 
sake  of  Africa’s  people.” 

A  very  representative  selection  has  been  made.  The  appended 
sketch  map  shows  that  the  Mission  Fields  referred  to  are  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  Continent.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety,  too, 
in  biographical  detail.  The  missionaries  come  from  differing 
Christian  denominations.  Some  were  reared  in  wealthy  families 
and  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  while  others  grew 
up  in  poverty  with  little  early  schooling.  Some  heard  the  cnll  to 
missionary  service  in  early  life,  but  two  or  three  found  their 
vocation  only  when  they  had  already  set  out  on  promising  careers 
in  the  home  country.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  problems 
which  these  workers  had  to  face;  and  this  is  matched  by  the 
variety  of  the  solutions  they  advocated  as  they  pressed  educaiinn. 
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medicine,  agriculture,  industrial  work  and  so  on  into  the  job  of 
proclaiming  the  Good  News. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  they  had  in  common  (other  than 
their  Faith)  it  is  the  length  of  their  service.  This  book  tells 
of  successful  missionary  endeavour,  but  it  reminds  us  that  con¬ 
tinuity  of  service  and  unity  of  purpose  are  essential  for  the 
building  up  of  the  African  Church. 

The  final  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  missionary  enterprise  in  Africa. 

These  stories  of  Adventurers  in  Africa  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  African  Missions  and  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  the  material  will  certainly  add  cogency  to  the 
claim  with  which  the  author  closes  his  book : 

“  There  can  be  no  finer  life  and  no  more  rewarding  task 
for  Christian  young  men  and  women  .  .  .  than  that  of  offering 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  for  the  making  of  a 
new  Africa.” 

J.  F.  Carrington. 


I  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Way,  by  H.  L.  Hemmens.  (Carey 
Press,  5s.) 

We  all  know  H.  L.  Hemmens,  but  what  is  he,  magazine 
editor,  organiser  of  Summer  Schools,  writer  of  children’s  stories, 
missionary  advocate  or  preacher?  He  does  all  these  things  and 
does  ithem  well.  His  friends  (and  what  a  host  he  has !)  should 
welcome  the  little  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Way 
recently  published.  It  is  Mr.  Hemmens  in  one  of  his  less  familiar 
roles  but,  as  usual,  on  top  of  his  job.  They  are  typical  of  the 
j  man.  Those  who  know  him  can  see  and  hear  him  delivering  them. 
'  They  do  not  claim  to  be  or  aim  at  being  profound  theological 
discourses.  This  preacher  knows,  what  some  of  us  preachers 
forget,  that  the  average  hearer  has  not  enjoyed  or  suffered  from 
much  theological  training,  that  he  wants  and  needs  to  have  religion 
expressed  and  expounded  in  plain  and  simple  terms.  Mr. 
Hemmens  meets  that  need ;  no  one  who  reads  these  sermons  will 
wonder  what  he  is  driving  at,  he  will  understand. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Hemmens  ever  listened  to  or  read 
Campbell  Morgan  much,  buit  he  has  a  measure  of  the  latter’s  gift 
of  allowing  the  Bible  to  illustrate  itself.  In  days  when  there  is 
so  much  profound  ignorance  of  the  Bible  that  is  valuable.  Even 
preachers  of  long  standing  and  ability  may  learn  something  from 
the  way  he  handles  his  material.  The  volume  is  worth  reading. 

E.  Murray  Page. 
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God's  Word  for  His  World,  by  Barnard  R.  H.  Spaull,  M.A, 

(Independent  Press  Ltd.,  4s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  the  product  of  a  belief  that  this  is  God’s  world ; 
and  that  the  Bible  has  something  “  absolutely  vital  to  say  ”  about 
it.  When  we  seek  to  build  “  a  world  of  prosperous,  happy  and 
purposeful  citizens  out  of  the  wreckage  of  to-day,  the  Bible  is 
fundamental  in  its  diagnosis  and  remedy.”  The  author  begins 
with  a  consideration  of  man :  a  current  starting  point.  His  life 
is  meaningless  and  frustrated.  Current  diagnosis  grasps 
symptoms — Mr.  Spaull’s  enumeration  is  of  big  and  vital  issues — 
rather  than  the  real  problem,  which  is  that  man  who  “  had  to 
grow  up  either  under  God’s  direction  or  independently  of  God  ” 
chose  the  latter.  Hence,  history  has  gone  astray. 

God  never  deviated  from  His  purpose.  The  situation  created 
by  man’s  disobedience  set  God  a  double  task :  “  First  how  to 
wrest  the  course  of  human  history  back  into  its  intended 
direction;  and,  second,  how  to  win  the  individual  for  complete 
obedience  to  God’s  purpose.”  This  is  the  work  in  which  God  has 
been  engaged  through  prophets  and  Christ  and  the  Church.  More 
adequate  treatment  might  have  been  given  to  “  what  has  the 
Cross  to  do  with  it?  ”,  if  “  it  was  the  coming  of  Jesus  that  released 
a  new  spiritual  force  in  the  history  of  humanity,”  and  if  this 
is  “  God’s  great  new  move.”  An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
Atonement  is  out  of  the  question,  but  “  the  historic  facts  .  .  . 
God-given,”  must  be  interpreted.  The  author  shows  that  the 
failings  of  the  Church  never  completely  excluded  God,  and  con¬ 
tends  that  the  consecrated  Church  is  the  only  instrument  by  which 
“  the  supreme  task  can  be  achieved.” 

The  book  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  B.  R.  H.  Spaull,  a  well- 
known  Congregational ist  minister  of  London.  The  questions 
for  discussion  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  the  suggestions  for 
Bible  reading,  will  make  it  a  useful  book  for  discussions  with 
young  people. 


W.  J.  Grant. 


Editorial  Notes. 

*  I  ’HE  British  Council  of  Churches  held  its  eighth  meeting  at 
1  the  beginning  of  May.  Among  the  many  significant  matters 
which  came  before  it,  two  were  of  over-riding  importance.  There 
was  presented  to  the  Council  a  report  on  “  The  Era  of  Atomic 
Power  ”  drawn  up  by  a  specially  appointed  Commission,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  C.  Craig,  was 
announced.  All  the  churches  associated  with  the  Council  are  under 
a  deep  debt  to  Dr.  Craig  for  what  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
called  his  "  unrestrained  and  devoted  service  ”  during  the  past 
seven  years.  The  Council  has  been  in  its  infancy.  There  has 
been  much  uncertainty  and  suspicion  to  overcome.  One  after 
another  of  its  most  widely  trusted  leaders — Paton,  Temple, 
Elmslie,  Garvie — have  been  removed  by  death.  Dr.  Craig  has 
carried  a  growingly  heavy  burden  with  conspicuous  courage 
and  self-sacrifice.  He  returns  now  to  Scotland  to  be  associated 
with  Dr.  Macleod  in  the  work  of  the  Iona  Community.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  replace  him  and,  indeed,  the  Council  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  grown  into  a  very  sturdy  child,  but  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  without  some  expression  of  the  gratitude  of 
British  Christians — ^and  not  least  Free  Churchmen — for  what 
he  has  done. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Report  on  “  The  Era  of  Atomic  Power  ”  (S.C.M.  Press, 
2/-)  is  a  notable  document.  The  weighty  Commission 
responsible  for  it  (which  included  Mr.  Aubrey)  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  and  the  impress  of  his  mind 
is  clearly  evident  in  its  pages.  It  sets  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  in  1945  in  the  wide  setting  of  the  new  possibilities 
for  evil  and  good  created  by  recent  scientific  discoveries  and 
relates  them  also  to  the  economic  and  political  issues  of  modem 
society.  It  is  more  successful  in  its  analysis  of  the  situation 
than  in  the  definition  of  what  should  be  the  Christian  attitude. 
The  document  is,  we  venture  to  think,  either  too  long  or  too 
short,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  space  is  given  to  what  is 
described  at  “  the  irresolvable  dilemma  ”  whether  Christians  can 
in  any  circumstances  approve  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  We 
understat'd,  however,  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
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willing  to  regard  this  Report  as  no  more  than  an  interim  state¬ 
ment  and  the  British  Council  has  referred  it  to  the  constituent 
bodies  that  they  may  make  clear  their  reactions  to  it.  We  hope 
that  when  it  comes  before  the  Baptist  Union  Council  adequate 
preparation  and  time  will  be  given  to  its  discussion  and  that 
the  members  will  have  before  them  not  only  this  Reix)rt  but  also 
that  of  the  parallel  Commission  set  up  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  invited  to  the  Jubilee 
Congress  of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  held  in  March 
last,  and  delivered  a  friendly  speech  which  contained  some  very 
interesting  and  important  passages.  Dr.  Fisher  invited  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Churches  to  consider  whether  they  wished  to  revive 
the  question  of  reunion  as  a  vital  issue  so  that  any  proposals 
they  might  desire  to  make  could  be  discussed  at  the  next  Lambeth 
Conference  which  has  been  summoned  for  1948.  According  to 
the  Times,  Dr.  Fisher  went  on  to  say : — 

“  Reunion,  when  it  comes,  if  by  God’s  grace  it  does,  will 
be  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  will  not 
be  reunion  with  the  Church  of  England  by  you.  I  want  you 
to  weigh  that  phrase.  It  will  not  be  reunion  with  the  Church  of 
England;  it  will  be  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  you 
and  I  were  in  origin  the  Church  of  England  in  this  country, 
and  in  a  real  sense  we  still  remain  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  country.  When  we  come  together,  we  become  again  the  Church 
of  England.  But  now  you  would  come  into  it  with  the  traditions 
which  you  have  grown  in  the  period  of  dislocation,  with  your 
own  customs,  your  own  methods,  and  your  own  style  of  pulpit 
oratory.  You  have  also  your  own  hymn  tunes  and  other  things 
that  matter  in  your  daily  life.  Will  all  these  things  have  to 
disappear  in  a  reunited  Church?  I  should  say  heaven  forbid. 
Should  the  Free  Churches  lose  all  power  of  self-direction  and 
identity  with  the  past?  Heaven  forbid.  I  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  England,  having  been  reunited,  the 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians 
will,  within  that  reunited  Church,  still  function  with  an  identity 
of  their  own  much  as  the  different  orders  function  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  with  an  identity  of  their  own.  The  time  might 
come,  if  reunion  came  about,  when  church  notices  might 
specify  Church  of  England  (Methodist),  Church  of  England 
(Congregationalist),  and  even  Church  of  England  (C.  of  E.).” 

Free  Churchmen  have  sometimes  criticised  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1930,  because  more  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to 
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Anglican  relations  with  the  Eastern  Churches  than  with  the  Free 
Churches.  Dr.  Fisher’s  remarks  would  appear  to  place  on  the  Free 
Churches  the  onus  of  asking  that  the  question  of  a  reunited 
English  Church  appear  on  the  Lambeth  agenda  in  1948.  The 
Free  Church  Federal  Council  will  presumably  at  its  next  meeting 
consider  what  response  is  to  be  made  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Archbishop.  We  read  with  some  surprise,  therefore,  the  remarks 
of  the  editor  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Free  Church  Chronicle, 
the  official  monthly  bulletin  now  appearing  from  the  offices  of 
the  Free  Church  Federal  Council,  since  they  might  appear  to  be 
a  prejudging  of  a  most  delicate  issue. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Surprise  grows  to  astonishment  and  verges  on  dismay  at 
more  recent  developments.  A  member  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  anxious  to  equip  himself  for  the  discussion  on  Dr. 
Fisher’s  speech  which  he  anticipates  will  take  place,  wrote  to  the 
offices  of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  and  asked  if  he  could 
have  a  copy  of  exactly  what  was  said.  He  was  informed  that 
the  Council  authorities  had  no  full  text  of  the  speech.  He 
addressed  himself  therefore  to  Dr.  Fisher.  We  have  the  per¬ 
mission  of  our  correspondent  and  of  Dr.  Fisher  to  print  the  reply  : 

Lambeth  Palace,  S.E. 

3rd  June,  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  X, 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  let  you  have  a  text  of  what  I  said  to 
the  Free  Church  Federal  Council.  I  was  speaking  from  notes 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  verbatim  reporter.  But  I 
can  give  you  the  substance  of  it  in  the  following  four  points  ’ 

1.  I  recalled  the  history  of  discussions  with  representatives 
of  the  Free  Churches  on  Reunion  from  1920  onwards, 
saying  that  I  must  see  where  we  now  stood  with  a  view 
to  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1948. 

2.  As  an  aside,  I  said,  as  was  reported  by  the  Press,  that 
in  a  reunit^  Church  there  should  be  the  possibility  of 
each  uniting  body  keeping  something  of  its  former 
customs  and  traditions,  some  measure  of  identity  with 
its  past  and  some  degree  of  autonomy. 

3.  But,  I  said,  before  there  can  be  a  Reunited  Church  there 
must  be  agre^ent  on  certain  fundamental  principles. 

4.  I  ended  by  asking  whether  Free  Churchmen  really 
regarded  the  search  for  agreement  as  a  live  issue  worth 
pursuing  or  not. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Geoffrey  Cantuar. 
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We  notice  that  at  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  held  on 
May  22nd,  the  Archbishop  (according  to  the  Times)  “took  the 
opportunity  to  correct  a  report  of  a  speech  to  the  Free  Church 
F^eral  Council,  which,  he  said,  had  caused  some  misgiving.  In 
that  speech  he  said  that  ‘  within  the  reunited  Church  there  was, 
as  he  saw  it,  no  need  for  rigid  uniformity  of  customs;  each 
reunited  Church  could  bring  with  it  some  of  its  long-established 
traditions  and  customs  and  retain  something  of  its  own  identity 
and  some  measure  of  self-government.  All  that  seemed  reason¬ 
able,  defensible,  and  even  proper.’  At  ithat  point  the  newspaper 
report  ended,  and  some  people  had  the  idea  that  he  had  put 
forward  that  as  a  self-sufficient  basis  for  reunion.  But  his  next 
sentence  was :  ‘  Before  there  can  be  a  reunited  Church  there 
must  be  agreement  on  certain  fundamental  principles.’  The 
Archbishop  added  that  he  thought  this  could  easily  have  been 
inferred  from  the  report.’’ 

On  July  20th,  the  Archbishop  visited  the  Methodist 
Conference  and,  according  to  the  Times  report,  “  recalled  that 
when  he  recently  addressed  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  he 
asked  them  whether  Free  Churchmen  really  regarded  the  search 
for  agreement  as  a  live  issue  worth  pursuing.  To  that  he  had 
received  no  answer  so  far,  except  from  one  man  who  had  des¬ 
cribed  it  as  ‘a  phantom,  or  a  mirage.’  It  made  a  considerable 
difference  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  answer.” 

*  *  *  * 

On  these  quotations  we  would  make,  at  the  moment, 
only  the  briefest  comment.  Surely  the  time  has  passed  when 
pronouncements  of  this  kind  should  be  made  from  notes;  when 
meetings  of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  should  be  held 
without  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings;  when  officials 
should  comment  on  proposals  before  they  have  been  discussed. 
Such  things  can  lead  only  to  misimderstanding,  frustration  and 
suspicion.  We  venture  also  to  ask  one  question.  What,  on  the 
lips  of  the  present  Archbishop,  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “  agreement 
on  certain  fundamental  principles?” 


Recent  Theological  Trends. 

The  period  before  the  1914-1918  War  was  full  of  interest 
alike  for  the  theologian  and  the  social  reformer.  We  seemed 
to  be  looking  on  at  the  transformation  of  our  society  by  the  spread 
and  development  of  Christian  ideas.  The  Nation  and  the  Churches 
seemed  all  set  for  a  forward  movement  that  would  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  our  national  life,  when,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
came  the  first  European  War,  with  all  manner  of  repercussions 
on  the  national  spirit  and  outlook. 

In  the  theological  realm  the  War  wrought  mighty  changes. 
In  that  grim  ordeal,  men  of  all  creeds  and  classes  were  forced 
to  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  reality.  In  individual  thought 
and  experience,  as  in  discussion-conclaves,  many  found  themselves 
asking  questions  for  which  they  could  find  no  answer.  The  real 
quest  was  to  discover  what  was  vital  in  Christianity,  what  was 
the  significant  Christian  experience.  It  was  recognised,  and  it 
has  been  recognised  even  more  strongly  in  the  second  European 
War,  that  in  the  stern  realities  of  battle  it  is  the  realisation  of 
God  that  matters,  and  that  those  who  had  known  the  full  stress 
of  the  struggle  had  small  patience  with  anything  but  sheer  reality. 
Theologians  themselves  were  confronted  by  searching  questions, 
and  sought  some  authoritative  word. 

Ere  many  years  had  passed  we  were  hearing  about  the 
Barthian  School  and  the  Barthian  Theology.  There  is  no  need 
to  repeat  the  oft-told  story  of  the  origin  of  Karl  Bartli’s  theology 
of  the  Word  of  God.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  inquiring  to 
what  extent  we  are  justified  in  accepting  the  domination  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  that  its  main  conclusions  have  been  allowed  to 
impose.  That  goes  also  for  the  whole  school  associated  with 
Barth  ;  for  Brunner,  for,  save  the  mark’  Kierkegaard,  whose  theo¬ 
logical  remains  were  exhumed  so  many  years  after  his  burial  to 
support  his  successors.  One  of  our  most  eminent  theologians  said 
ruefully  some  years  ago  that  he  had  lived  to  see  everything  he 
had  fought  for  in  the  world  of  theology  thrown  over.  Many  are 
sharing  his  sense  of  frustration  as  they  find  the  new  parrot-cries 
repeated  by  writer  upon  writer  with  such  rasping  assurance. 
Having  fought  for  liberty  of  thought  and  the  recognition  of 
variety  of  view,  we  do  not  take  kindly  to  those  who  would  snatch 
from  our  hands  the  banners  we  have  at  great  cost  won.  We  do 
not  take  kindly  to  rigidity  of  thought  or  stridency  of  expression. 
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Accustomed  to  believe  that  the  truth  about  God  is  too  vast  to> 
be  fully  contained  in  any  one  mould,  we  resent  the  suggestion  that 
at  long  last  men  have  appeared  to  whom  alone  it  has  been  fully 
revealed,  by  whom  alone  it  is  fully  expressed. 

Undoubtedly  the  main  trend  of  our  time  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  a  hefty  and  intolerant  dogmatism.  Not  for  long  have 
the  pundits  been  so  sure  of  themselves.  At  last  they  have  found 
something  they  believe  to  be  final  and  beyond  question.  All  our 
vaunted  bases  of  acceptability :  all  our,  in  their  eyes,  feeble  com¬ 
promises  :  all  our  attempts  at  reconciliation  of  contending  positions 
are  to-day  swept  aside  by  a  relentless  either-or  formula  which 
holds  a  pistol  to  our  heads  and  bids  us  stand-and-deliver.  The 
positive  gains  that  had — so  we  thought — been  registered,  the 
progressive  movement  we  had  traced  through  the  jungle  of  so 
many  crude  undergrowths,  our  faith  in  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man,  are  declared  to  be  but  profitless  illusion.  In  an  age 
that  has  witnessed  the  power  of  a  political  dogmatism  to  lay  a 
world  in  ruins,  in  which,  in  its  latest  phase,  one  bomb  has  out¬ 
moded  all  other  weapons  of  warfare,  we  need  not  be  astonished 
at  the  rise  of  a  theological  movement  which  is  forthright  and 
uncompromising,  and  gives  short  shrift  to  all  its  predecessors. 
Our  only  comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  debacle  is  in  some  knowledge 
of  history  and  its  way  of  rectifying  extravagant  emphasis  in  the 
process  of  time. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  explanation  of  the  recrudescence  of 
dogmatism,  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  abnormal,  even  cataclysmic 
days.  It  is  not  enough  to  plead  in  support  of  this  theological 
assertiveness  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint  and  something  sum¬ 
mary  must  be  done  about  it.  Emergency  measures,  panic  stand¬ 
points,  may  be  necessary  in  time  of  war,  in  the  world  of  affairs. 
Even  there  these  are  temporary,  to  be  dropped  when  their  work 
is  done.  But  in  the  world  of  the  mind,  this  attitude  has  no  place. 
The  emergency  with  which  theology  deals — ^the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  men — is  with  us  all  the  time.  It  must  be  faced  not 
in  the  light  of  the  immediate  moment,  but  sub  specie  cetkrnitaiiSr 
in  the  light  of  the  everlasting  truth.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  Progressiveness  of  Revelation,  who  are  convinced  that  God 
is  leading  His  people  to  an  ever  fuller  understanding  of  His 
ways  with  men,  as  also  to  an  ever  enlarging  appreciation  of  His 
Revelation  in  Christ,  are  not  content  to  witness,  unmoved  and 
unprotesting,  the  scrapping  of  everything  that  has  been  gleaned 
by  the  use  of  man’s  intellect — directed,  as  we  believe,  by  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  which  our  Lord  told  us  would  be  our  guide  and  inter¬ 
preter — ^at  the  ipse  dixit  of  men  who  have  been  thrown  off  their 
balance  by  the  tumultuous  upheavals  of  the  age. 

The  somewhat  feeble  response  from  the  side  of  the  formerly 
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prevailing  schools  of  thought  is  not  hard  to  understand.  The 
upheaval  caused  by  the  War  had  weakened  conviction  in  many 
quarters.  Pre-occupation  with  war’s  practical  problems  turned 
men’s  minds  away  from  theoretical  considerations.  The  attitude 
of.  the  open  mind  unfitted  thinkers  for  the  challenge  of  a  flaming 
personal  faith.  There  was  a  growing  desire  for  something  mqre 
definite  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  than  for  some  time  had  be^ 
current.  The  shock  to  any  form  of  optimism  which  was  the 
result  of  the  War  pre-disposed  men  to  listen  to  any  strong  positive 
voice.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  so  general  an  acquiescence 
was  the  fact  that  the  new  message  went  deeper  than  the  views 
it  combatted,  by-passing  most  of  the  main  topics  that  had  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  The  Barthians  did  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  with  critical  discussions.  They  were  not  concerned  either 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  evolutionary  position.  Barth 
himself  had  no  qualms  on  the  question  of  Biblical  criticism.  In 
some  directions  he  went  further  than  the  furthest,  being  ready  to 
criticise  and  amend  not  only  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures,  but  even 
the  ipsisima  verba  of  our  Lord.  He  touched  the  whole  matter 
of  Christian  faith  at  a  point  much  closer  to  the  centre,  resolving 
the  entire  issue  into  a  contact,  direct  and  d)mamic,  between  the 
soul  and  the  Word  of  God.  We  all  know  what  brought  him  to 
this  line  of  thought  and  action.  He  had  proved  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  that  did  not  grip  men  with  Ae  sense  of  God.  He 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  spiritual  power,  the  secret  of  con¬ 
version,  in  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through  the  agency 
of  a  Word  that  came  alive  and  laid  its  grasp  upon  the  individvial 
soul.  The  inwardness  of  the  Christian  experience  was  in  the 
Revelation  of  God  that  apprehended  the  soul  and  took  it  firmlv 
in  hand.  There  was  nothing  here  from  the  side  of  man  at  alt 
Apart  from  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  man  was  unable  either 
to  accept  or  reject.  He  was  just  gripped  by  a  power  outside 
himself  that  brought  him  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  Divine  Glory 
and  moved  him  as  it  desired. 

Here  was  a  message  that  met  the  demand  for  stark  reality. 
It  was  delivered  with  the  accent  of  uncompromising  authority.  It 
brought  God  and  man  together — the  basic  necessity  of  any  vital 
religion.  It  narrowed  down  the  esse  of  religion  to  one  short, 
sharp  experience,  thrusting  on  one  side  everything  speculative 
or  mystical  as  diversive  rubbish  and  silencing  all  man’s  ques¬ 
tionings  and  uncertainties.  It  sorted  with  a  state  of  mind  that 
was  feeling  the  impact  of  tremendous  challenges  in  other  spheres 
of  life  and  was  already  habituated  to  crisis.  More,  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamentals  of  a  recognised  historic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  acceptable  to  many  who  had 
been  unsettled,  even  bewildered,  by  the  intellectual  upheavals  of 
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the  time.  Above  all,  it  was  a  message  that  enthused  those  who  i 
fell  for  it,  so  that  a  new  note  crept  into  their  preaching,  a  note 
of  authority  that  cut  through  the  polite  and  polished  compromises 
that  held  sway  for  so  long.  Take  up  McConnachie’s  expositions  ' 
of  the  Barthian  formula  and  you  hit  upon  something  new  and 
strange — a  theologian  who  is  so  absolutely  sure  that  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  right,  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  telling  you  that  you, 
who  beg  to  differ,  are  absolutely  wrong.  Readers  of  John  Baillie’s 
recent  books  can  detect  a  wavering  from  the  philosophic  calm 
of  his  earlier  works.  The  Interpretation  of  Religion  is  out  of 
print  by  now;  he  himself  says  some  of  it  is  out-of-date.  No 
wonder  that  all  our  theologians  are  vitally  affected  by  a  message 
delivered  in  thunderous  tones  by  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  that  he 
alone  is  in  possession  of  the  Truth.  One  caveat  may  be  inserted  ' 
here.  It  is  fact  that  when  Barth  delivered  his  Gifford  lectures 
in  Aberdeen  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots  clergy.  No  one  who  knows  the  Scots 
clergy  would  be  surprised  at  their  lack  of  interest  in  anything; 
certainly  in  anyone  outside  their  own  elect  fellowship  of  scholars. 
Read  any  obituary  of  their  departed  giants,  say  Gossip’s 
Moffat,  and  you  will  realise  the  wondrous  weight  of  learning 
any  almost  unknown  scholar  bumps  up  against  in  a  Church  whose 
scholarship  is  the  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  scholastic  world  and 
the  unconcealed  pride  of  its  clergy.  Read  Mackintosh’s  Types 
of  Modem  Theology  and  see  with  what  deftness  of  touch  the 
masters  are  handled,  with  what  calmness  Barth  himself  is  analysed 
and  assessed.  When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  he  will 
probably  be  again  disappointed  at  his  inability  to  make  them 
his  devotees. 

One  is  bound  to  admit  the  service  rendered  to  Christianity 
by  Barth  and  his  followers  in  recovering  the  inner  spiritual 
experience,  and  laying  supreme  emphasis  on  this.  It  is  thanks 
to  him  that  we  hear  in  so  many  sermons  to-day  the  demand  that 
God  take  precedence  in  religious  faith,  that  until  we  have  made 
contact  each  for  himself  with  the  living  God  we  have  got  and 
will  get  nowhere.  Here  is  a  return  to  that  personal  note  which 
Baptists  have  always  sought  to  stress.  But  we  cannot  estimate 
the  permanent  value  of  his  contribution  to  theology  until  we 
reckon  up  the  destructive  influence  of  his  dialectic.  The  worst  is 
seen  in  Brunner’s  work  on  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  in  which, 
following  his  master’s  voice,  he  jettisons  everything  that  has  been 
done  by  thinkers  like  Galloway  and  Bowman.  According  to 
Brunner,  following  Barth,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Primitive 
Religions  of  any  value  to  the  scholar.  The  only  worth-while 
Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion 
— as  he  understands  it.  Kraemer,  in  his  book  The  Christian 
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Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World,  reveals  the  confusion  into 
which  his  mind  has  been  thrown  as  the  result  of  his  contact  with 
Barthian  thought.  But  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  destruction 
of  good  work  that  must  be  laid  to  his  charge.  All  man’s  seeking 
after  God  along  other  avenues  is  declared  to  be  of  no  value  at  all. 
The  belief  that  the  Roots  of  Religion,  as  Baillie  holds,  are  in 
the  moral  sense,  is  questioned ;  the  gateway  of  mysticism,  by  which 
fine  souls  have  entered  into  the  celestial  fellowship,  is  double- 
barred.  Forgetting  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  his  own  mental 
faculties  that  he  has  come  to  his  own  findings,  he  discounts  the 
action  of  man’s  mind  altogether  in  the  religious  sphere. 
Schleiermacher’s  sense  of  need,  surely  to  many  one  road  to  faith 
and  experience  of  God,  is  set  aside.  Man’s  entire  mental  and 
spiritual  capacity  is  in  effect  denied  by  this  man,  who  cannot  even 
allow  that  the  soul,  having  yielded  to  God  in  one  great  experience, 
can  be  trusted  to  hold  on  to  Him  for  the  future;  but  insists  that 
it  must  be  prodded  into  activity  by  constantly-repeated  spiritual 
urges,  very  much  as  a  Diesel  engine  is  kept  running  by  an  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  explosions.  Further,  in  limiting  the  vital 
spiritual  experience  to  one  standard  form,  he  excludes  from  the 
fold  of  the  awakened  many  who  have  undoubtedly  found  God 
and  been  found  of  Him  in  other  ways.  And  in  confining  God’s 
approach  to  the  soul  to  forms  that  pre-suppose  an  acquaintance 
with  theological  language  and  thought  he  makes  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  wayfaring  man,  even  if  he  is  not  a  fool, 
to  find  the  way  of  salvation. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  this  movement  is  an  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  initiative  of  God  in  religious  experience.  Every 
other  preacher  one  hears  is  at  pains  to  proclaim  the  utter  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  man  in  moral  and  spiritual  capital.  The  one  and  only 
remedy  for  every  evil  is  to  bring  God  on  the  scene;  just  as  the 
inwardness  of  every  form  of  evil,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  failure, 
is  in  leaving  God  out  of  account.  Doubtless  that  is  sound;  but 
it  needs  elucidating  and  stating  in  much  clearer  terms.  What  is 
the  exact  content  of  the  word  God?  The  setting  in  which  the 
name  of  God  is  used  to-day  often  excludes  the  central  New  Testa¬ 
ment  concept  of  Fatherhood,  so  dear  to  our  Lord,  so  rich  in 
inspirational  vitamins,  so  saving  to  moral  and  spirittial  sanity  in 
such  a  time  as  this.  The  popular  conception,  implied  if  not 
expressed,  is  rather  that  of  a  detective  confronting  us  with 
menacing  challenge.  The  popular  conception  of  man  denudes 
him  of  capacity  of  any  sort  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere. 
Shakespeare’s  brilliant  soliloquy,  “  What  a  work  is  man,”  would 
find  no  support  in  the  portrait  of  him  by  our  present-day  teachers. 
Even  our  lord’s  “  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ”  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by  these  people  as  a  wise  and  true 
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reflection.  Even  Nuremberg  has  two  sides.  Revealer  of  man¬ 
kind  at  its  lowest,  it  is  also  a  throne  of  justice  on  which  the 
God  of  righteousness  makes  His  voice  heard.  His  witnesses  are 
flesh  and  blood  and  the  outraged  conscience  of  a  whole  world 
which,  even  if  it  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,  yet  has  a  sense  of  right 
and  gives  unimpeachable  judgment  on  flagrant  wrong.  Our  own 
generation  has  given  evidence  of  a  moral  consciousness  which 
would  be  impossible  were  current  theological  accounts  of  human 
nature  the  final  estimate  of  its  quality. 

My  last  word  on  these  trends  is  one  of  doubt  and  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  a  hearing  for  the  Gospel  in  such 
an  age  as  this  by  wholesale  vilification  of  man,  unrelieved 
pessimism  as  to  the  future  of  humanity,  and  the  portrayal  of  a 
God  without  understanding  of  or  sympathy  with  His  creatures, 
writhing  under  the  stress  of  tremendous  ordeals  and  crushing 
burdens.  Surely  He  whom  we  acclaim  as  Leader,  who  Himself 
on  the  Cross  bore  the  weight  of  man’s  sin  and  sorrow  in  the 
struggle  to  redeem  them,  will  not  look  without  pity  on  the  millions 
plunged  in  agony  and  want  by  the  sins  of  others?  Surely  we 
may  believe  they  are  on  His  great  heart  of  love  borne  into  the 
presence  of  His  Father,  however  weak  and  unworthy  as  a  whole 
they  may  be? 

The  unrelieved  pessimism  as  to  the  future  of  the  world  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  has  gained  in  intensity  from  the 
work  of  another  outstanding  thinker  of  our  time — Niebuhr.  A 
strong,  virile,  swashbuckling  personality  who  has  defied  every 
accepted  canon  of  procedure  in  his  brilliant  career,  he  is  at  once 
an  enigma  and  an  obsession  to  all  students  of  ethics  in  our  time. 
Of  German  origin,  he  belongs  to  the  ipioble  fraternity  of  those 
who  enter  theological  Colleges  and  think  to  find  them  out  for 
what  they  are,  institutions  that  have  had  their  day,  tied  up  to 
tradition  and  routine,  their  courses  including  everting  that  is 
least  necessary  for  the  training  of  ministers,  omitting  almost 
everything  that  has  any  kind  of  relevance  to  “  the  Gods  of  the 
things  that  are,”  in  their  absorption  with  the  abstractions  of 
theology.  Having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  Niebuhr  soon 
left  College  and  set  out  upon  the  ministry  with  such  equipment 
as  he  had  picked  up  outside  theological  seminaries.  Like  many 
another  of  the  untrained,  he  made  good,  and  his  ministry  in 
Detroit  was  not  only  successful,  but  distinguished.  To-day,  he 
is  the  leading  light  of  a  famous  Theological  College  in  New  York; 
paradoxically  enough  the  leader  also  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Movement  in  America.  Very  much  to  the  Left  in  politics,  he  is 
very  much  to  the  right  in  theology.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  works  think  of  him  as  a  dynamic  personality,  a  brilliant  writer, 
a  devastating  critic,  a  provoking  and  rousing  thinker.  His  delight 
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is  to  hammer  the  orthodox  the  one  moment,  then  with  equal  zest 
turn  and  rend  the  liberal-minded.  His  positive  message  is  for¬ 
giveness;  but  with  characteristic  whimsicality  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  chief  Christian  affirmation  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  The  main  drift  of  his  ethical  teaching  is  pessimistic 
in  its  implications.  For  with  almost  wearisome  reiteration  he 
denies  Christian  men  the  satisfaction  of  any  progress,  far  less 
victory,  in  their  attack  on  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  age, 
or  their  positive  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  His  great 
idea  is  that  the  Christian  ideal  is  always  in  the  heavens  out  of 
our  reach.  When  in  some  effort  for  the  good  of  others  we  feel 
that  we  have  to  some  extent  brought  the  ideal  to  earth,  we  are, 
according  to  him,  of  all  men  most  to  be  pitied.  All  that  has 
happened  is  that  we  have  given  shape  to  some  idea  of  our  own. 
All  our  philanthropies,  all  our  social  enterprises,  even  the 
missionary  movements  in  our  churches,  do  not  bring  us  any 
nearer  the  attainment  of  the  Christian  ideal ;  and  the  very  sense 
of  having  attained  anything  is  evidence  that  we  have  attained 
nothing.  Frankly,  Niebuhr  does  not  seem  to  believe  that  the 
redemption  of  society  can  be  brought  about  by  the  Church.  He 
seems  to  trust  more  to  the  power  of  law  and  the  advancing  sense 
of  right  as  effectual  agents  in  this  sphere.  He  seems  to  find, 
however,  his  hope  for  humanity  in  the  permeation  of  society  by 
the  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness.  There  we  would  agree  with 
him;  but  if  that  love  can  find  no  expression  in  institutions,  if 
our  every  effort  to  give  it  outward  form  is  futile — only  the  grati¬ 
fying  of  our  desire  for  self-expression — his  teaching  is  not  very 
helpful.  It  may  be  that  his  function  is  that  of  a  critic  who  rides 
roughshod  over  all  men’s  plans  and  programmes  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  probe  to  the  heart  their  vanity  and  folly.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  his  sharp,  derisive  criticism  of  honest  efforts  to 
Christianise  our  institutions  is  depressing  and  destructive.  At 
the  same  time,  his  elevation  of  the  Christian  ideal  to  such  unattain¬ 
able  heights  gives  a  dimension  to  our  religion  that  evokes  humility 
on  the  one  hand  and  reverence  on  the  other. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  dogmatic,  cocksure,  assertive 
pose  will  impress  the  mind  of  an  age  so  caught  up  in  all  manner 
of  tangles  as  ours.  The  modern  man  will  not  be  dragooned  into 
^  intellectual  any  more  than  physical  submission.  Even  an  apostle 
of  Paul’s  standing  and  inspiration  sought  to  persuade  men.  Some 
of  the  methods  of  our  dogmatists  are  likely  to  be  short-lived. 
Their  habit  of  scouring  Europe  for  orphans  of  the  storm  who 
will  be  our  theological  leaders,  their  weakness  for  adopting 
neurotics  like  Kierkegaard  and  Dostoievsky  in  support  of  their 
positions,  seem  to  point  to  a  certain  morbidness  of  outlook,  which 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament.  A  theology  of  crisis 
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is  in  place  in  an  epoch  of  crisis ;  but  crises  pass ;  so  may  theologies 
of  crisis. 

The  influence  of  these  movements  is  found  in  strange  places. 

The  B.B.C.,  under  its  present  Religious  Director,  is  ultra-dogmatic 
in  its  theological  standpoint.  Anthony  Deane,  once  a  very  popular 
broadcaster,  tells  us  in  his  Times  Remembered,  of  the  summary 
manner  in  which  he  was  dropped  by  that  institution  with  the  | 
advent  of  the  present  regime.  But  other  voices  are  heard  over 
the  air  that  do  not  radiate  so  settled  a  certitude.  Julian  Huxley, 
in  his  latest  book,  reveals  that  the  much-boosted  conversion  of 
scientific  opinion  to  belief  in  the  spiritual  may  not  be  so  general 
nor  so, permanent  as  some  people  think.  Joad  and  C.  S.  Lewis 
are  still  struggling  with  the  problem  of  suffering  from  scratch 
as  though  they  were  “  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea.” 
These  men  have  a  very  large  congregation,  indicating  that  there 
are  many,  and  among  them  people  of  character  and  knowledge, 
who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  unreasoning  dogmatism.  The  ^ 
day  will  come,  also,  when  the  constant  harping  on  man’s  inability 
to  do  or  think  anything  right  will  bring  its  inevitable  reactions. 
Along  with  that  the  exaggerated  decrying  of  Humanism — ^under 
which  designation  it  is  deemed  just  to  include  almost  any  fine- 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit — may  bring  its  penalty  in  the  final 
disassociation  of  intellect  from  revealed  religion.  In  that  con¬ 
nection  the  most  recent  writer  on  Humanism — L.  H.  Hough,  in 
his  book  The  Meaning  of  Human  Experience — says :  “  It  has 
always  been  too  easy  for  a  man  to  say,  ‘  I  belong  to  Athens ;  1 
do  not  belong  to  Jerusalem,’  or  to  say,  ‘I  belong  to  Jerusalem; 

I  do  not  belong  to  Athens.’  In  a  sense,  at  its  best,  Athens 
represents  man  marching  Godward.  And  .  .  .  Jerusalem  repre¬ 
sents  God  marching  manward.  But  in  a  very  profound  sense 
the  two  cities  belong  together.  And  if  it  is  true  that  Athens  will 
come  upon  frustration  at  last  unless  it  receives  the  insights  of 
Jerusalem,  we  must  also  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  Jerusalem 
with  all  its  glory  needs  something  which  only  Athens  can  give.” 

There  is  a  worthy  dogmatism  enshrined  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  can  be  expressed  in  three  words — “  The  Incomparable 
Christ.”  In  his  latest  work,  published  after  his  death,  Denney  , 
gave  as  his  final  creed :  I  believe  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Here  is  the  real  bedrock — that  Rock  which  is  Christ.  I 
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Scientific  Secularism. 

Modern  Secularism  takes  several  forms,  but  they  all  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  concerned  simply  and  solely 
with  this  present  physical  world  and  recognise  no  other.  Common 
to  them  all,  too,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  ultimately  self-defeating, 
in  that  they  make  man  a  tragic  figure,  of  all  living  creatures  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  These  characteristics  are  specially  prominent 
in  the  case  of  Scientific  Secularism. 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science  has  now  been  resolved  are  mere  ostriches  burying  their 
heads  in  the  sand.  There  are  still  men  of  science  who  stoutly 
maintain  that  all  knowledge  is  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever  but  the  things  that  have  been  learned 
by  laboratory  methods.  In  other  words,  they  recognise  only 
positive  facts  and  observable  phenomena,  together  with  their 
objective  relations  and  the  laws  which  determine  them.  There  are 
many,  too,  who  are  not  scientists,  but  who  are  so  enamoured  of 
scientific  method  that  they  are  disinclined  to  believe  anything 
which  cannot  be  proved,  as  they  say,  “  scientifically.”  They 
assume  that  in  the  religious  realm  we  have  but  faith  and  cannot 
know,  and  they  prefer  to  commit  themselves  only  to  what  they 
know,  in  the  false  confidence  that  knowledge  is  solely  of  the 
things  they  see. 

That  natural  science  is  rendering  great  service  to  mankind 
in  many  practical  ways  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  science  cannot  meet  man’s  deepest 
need.  It  has  no  message  for  humanity,  no  gospel.  On  all  the 
great  questions  concerning  right  conduct,  the  value  of  human 
personality,  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  purpose  of  the  world, 
it  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  If  there  were  nothing  but  the  hard 
facts  of  science  on  which  to  base  one’s  philosophy  of  life,  that 
philosophy  would  be  a  very  bleak  affair.  Such  apparently  is  the 
view  of  J.  W.  Krutch,  when  he  speaks  of  “the  disillusion  with 
the  laboratory.”  “  Science,”  he  says,  “  has  always  promised  us 
two  things  not  necessarily  related — ^an  increase  first  in  our  powers, 
second  in  our  happiness  and  wisdom ;  and  we  have  come  to  realise 
that  it  is  the  first  and  less  important  of  the  two  promises  which 
it  has  kept  most  abundantly,”™-  And,  after  all,  an  increase  in  our 

^The  Modem  Temper,  p.  61. 
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powers  is  of  little  avail  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
our  happiness  and  wisdom,  but  it  is  precisely  at  that  point  that 
science  fails  us  altogether. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  astronomy.  Sir  James  Jeans 
assures  us  that  the  message  of  astronomy  gives  no  clue  whatsoever  v 
to  the  meaning  of  life.  It  cannot  help  us  to  decide  whether  life 
is  the  climax  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves ;  or  a  mere 
accident,  an  unimportant  by-product  of  natural  processes;  or  a 
disease  of  matter  in  its  old  age  when  it  has  lost  its  high  tem¬ 
perature;  or  (as  we  should  like  to  believe)  the  only  reality.*  It 
is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  name  of  astronomy  man 
has  sometimes  been  declared  to  be  a  mere  parasite  infesting  the 
epidermis  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  planets.  That  is  a  de¬ 
valuation  of  human  personality  which  is  fatal  to  any  exalted  view 
of  life.  Similarly,  many  a  physicist  assumes,  on  the  strength  of 
his  researches,  that  all  phenomena  arise  from  electrons  and 
quanta  and  the  like,  controlled  by  mathematical  formulae;  and 
thus,  as  Eddington  points  out,  he  may  conclude  that  even  his  wife 
is  simply  an  elaborate  differential  equation,  though  he  will  be 
tactful  enough  not  to  obtrude  this  opinion  in  the  domestic  circle.^ 
The  universe,  the  physicists  tell  us,  is  running  down  like  a  clock, 
and  the  eventual  issue  is  to  be  the  extinction  of  all  life  and  in¬ 
telligence.  Again,  while  we  cannot  but  admire  the  technical  skill  * 
and  efficiency  of  those  scientists  who  have  found  out  how  to  release 
the  energy  of  the  atom,  nobody  seems  to  be  particularly  elated  by 
this  discovery — on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  haunting  fear  in  men’s 
hearts  that  this  new  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  put  to  terrible 
uses.  And  if,  as  is  often  said,  that  is  Nature’s  “  ultimate  ”  secret, 
one  is  tempted  to  reply  :  So  much  the  worse  for  Nature !  There 
are  chemists,  too,  who  naively  assume  that  man  is  simply  a  bag 
of  salts  with  a  little  water,  and  who  foolishly  suppose  that  matter 
by  chemical  action  produces  the  mind  or  soul,  so  that  all  the 
activities  of  human  beings  are  comparable  to  what  goes  on  in  ' 
test-tubes.  As  A.  E.  Taylor  justly  says  :  “  If  all  we  knew  about 
the  actual  world  were  only  what  we  can  learn  in  the  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Atheism  might  conceivably 
be  true.”*  Nor  is  the  position  any  better  when  we  enter  the  realm 
of  biology.  Biology  may  suggest  that  man  is  a  little  higher  than 
the  brutes,  but  it  offers  no  support  to  the  view  that  he  is  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  Many  biologists  deny  that  there  is  any 
purpose  at  all  in  the  evolutionary  process.  Sir  Arthur  Keith  main¬ 
tains  that  there  is  purpose,  but  insists  that  it  is  unconscious 
purpose  (whatever  that  may  be).  And  what  is  this  purpose? 

*  Cf.  The  Universe  Around  Us,  p.  344f. 

^  The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World,  p.  341. 

*Does  God  Exist?  p.  44. 
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He  says  that  the  end  Nature  has  in  view  is  to  produce  evolutionary 
units  in  the  form  of  separate  tribes  or  nations,  the  members  of 
each  tribe  or  nation  being  co-operative  and  public-spirited  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another,  but  suspicious  of  and  on  the  defensive 
against  the  members  of  all  other  tribes  or  nations.®  If  that  is 
a  complete  and  correct  account  of  the  evolutionary  process,  one 
is  constrained  to  ask :  Is  there  any  value  in  it  at  all? 

To  all  this  kind  of  thing  we  inevitably  react  as  Wordsworth 
is  said  to  have  reacted  to  the  scientific  theories  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  What  moved  him  was  not  intellectual  antagonism, 
but  moral  revulsion,  the  feeling  that  something  had  been  left  out, 
and  that  what  had  been  left  out  comprised  everything  that  was 
most  important.  As  E.  L.  Woodward  said  in  his  broadcast  on 
“  The  Crisis  of  Civilisation  ”  :  “  We  are  in  confusion  .  .  .  because 
the  scientific  method  is  the  best  instrument  which  our  intellect  has 
devised,  and  yet  we  also  know  that  the  results  obtained  by  this 
instrument  do  not  make  sense  .  .  .  somewhere  we  have  missed 
the  point.”®  The  great  achievements  of  science  are  justly  praised, 
and  we  resist  or  ignore  established  scientific  facts  at  our  peril. 
But  science  does  not  and  cannot  give  us  a  complete  view  of  reality, 
and  its  account  of  reality  is  as  different  from  reality  itself  as  a 
perfectly  accurately  drawn  map  of  England  is  different  from 
England.  When  science  has  taught  us  all  it  can  about  the  physical 
world  and  done  all  in  its  power  to  ameliorate  our  lot,  it  still 
remains  true  that,  as  A.  N.  Whitehead  says :  “  The  fact  of 
religious  vision,  and  its  history  of  persistent  expansion,  is  our 
one  ground  for  optimism.  Apart  from  it,  human  life  is  a  flash 
of  occasional  enjoyment  lighting  up  a  mass  of  pain  and  misery,  a 
bagatelle  of  transient  experience.”'' 

There  are  some  scientific  men  who  seem  to  realise  all  this,  and 
are,  therefore,  making  futile  attempts  to  save  ethical  and  spiritual 
values  on  a  purely  secularist  basis.  Julian  Huxiey,  for  example, 
fired  by  Lord  Morley’s  remark  that  “  the  next  great  task  of  science 
will  be  to  create  a  religion  for  humanity,”  has  attempted  to  invent 
a  sort  of  scientific  religion.  He  regards  religion  as  a  biological 
problem !  He  finds  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  sense  of  sacred¬ 
ness,  and  claims  that  what  is  apprehended  by  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  is  “  the  Eternal  Power,  which  is  outside  man,  power 
possibly  in  part  spiritual,  certainly  in  all  its  most  obvious  aspects 
material.”®  This  sacred  object  of  religion  he  declares  to  be  the 
sum  total  of  the  permanent  facts  of  human  experience,  the  facts 

*  Cf.  Essays  on  Human  Evolution  (reviewed  by  Dean  Matthews  in  The 
Sunday  Times,  March  24th,  1946). 

^The  Listener,  March  28th,  1946. 

Science  and  the  Modem  World,  p.  238. 

*  Religion  without  Revelation,  p.  329. 
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of  ithe  spiritual  life,  and  the  facts  and  forces  of  Nature  apart  from 
man.®  This  is  a  sort  of  scientific  pantheism — ^and  if  everything 
is  sacred,  nothing  is  sacred.  He  confesses  that  he  has  no  idea 
how  this  new  scientific  religion  can  be  propagated.  The  only 
inference  that  men  would  be  likely  to  draw  from  it  is  that  the 
religious  emotion  is  a  fitful  affair,  and  that  the  sense  of  sacredness 
is  an  illusion.  Certain  it  is  that  if  religion  existed  in  no  other 
form  it  would  speedily  vanish  from  the  earth.  Science  cannot 
provide  man  with  a  religion.  As  C.  E.  M.  Joad  acknowledges, 
science  “  clears  the  boards  for  religion,  but  it  has  no  contribution 
to  the  writing  of  the  play.”^°  Or  in  the  words  of  A.  E.  Taylor : 
“  Once  you  exclude  man’s  moral  life  from  the  concept  of  the 
‘  nature  ’  to  which  you  make  your  appeal,  and  all  that  ‘  nature  ’ 
will  witness  to  will  be  an  Author  of  superhuman  power  and  in¬ 
genuity,  whose  purposes,  if  He  has  any,  are  quite  inscrutable,  and 
may  be  iniquitous.”^^ 

Equally  futile  is  Huxley’s  attempt  to  find  a  biological  basis 
for  ethics.  He  insists  that  the  high  sense  of  moral  obligation 
has  nothing  empyrean  about  it,  but  is  simply  “  a  result  of  the 
nature  of  our  infantile  mental  machinery,  combined  with  later 
rationalisation  and  wish-fulfilment.  He  claims  that  ethical 
standards  are  provided  by  the  desirable  course  of  the  evolution 
of  society,^®  and  that  the  basic  principles  of  evolutionary  ethics 
are  “  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  individual,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  universal  duty  of  kindness  and  unselfishness.”^* 
Christianity,  he  says,  merely  asserts  these  principles,  while  science 
can  “  prove  ”  them.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  “  proof  ” 
is  to  be  found.  If,  as  he  holds,  the  evolutionary  process  produced 
man  by  chance  and  will  shortly  blot  him  clean  out  of  existence, 
there  is  no  basis  there  for  a  high  valuation  of  human  personality. 
Further,  it  is  patent  fact  that  men  have  not  normally  drawn  from 
the  evolutionary  process  the  inference  that  they  are  brothers  who 
owe  one  another  the  duty  of  kindness  and  unselfishness — precisely 
the  opposite  conclusion  has  all  too  often  been  drawn.  What 
Huxley  probably  means,  therefore,  is  that  the  desirable  course  for 
the  evolution  of  human  society  requires  the  recognition  of  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  individual,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
of  the  duty  of  kindness  and  imselfishness — and  that  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  an  inductive  proof  of  these  ethical  principles. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  biological  basis  for  ethics.  As  J.  D. 
Bernal  asserts  :  “  Scientific  knowledge  is  of  use  to  find  the  means 
33,  35.  48f. 

Guide  to  Modem  Thought,  p.  107. 

op.  cit;  p.  14. 

Evolutionary  Ethics,  p.  IS. 
i^ibid,  p.  43. 
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for  achieving  good  things,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  what  is  good.”“ 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  scientific  secularism  is  the  notion 
that  all  knowledge  is  scientific  knowledge,  in  which  case  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  those  imponderables  which  alone  can  make  life 
worth  living — human  love,  the  appeal  of  art,  of  music,  of  great 
literature,  and,  above  all,  of  the  facts  of  ethical  and  religious 
experience.  But,  as  A.  E.  Taylor  has  pointed  out,  when  anything  is 
known  there  is  a  triple  presupposition  :  (1)  that  about  which  some¬ 
thing  is  known;  (2)  the  person  who  knows  this  something;  and 
(3)  the  knowing  of  it.  “  The  last  two  factors  cannot  rightly  be 
left  out  of  account.  It  may  be  that  if  the  astronomer,  who  has 
swept  the  heavens  with  his  telescope  and  found  no  God,  had  taken 
into  account  not  only  the  heavens  but  himself  and  his  search, 
he  would  have  found  the  evidence  which  he  pronounces  to  be 
missing.”^  Or,  as  E.  L.  Woodward  said  in  the  broadcast  referred 
to  above :  “  There  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  of  which 
one  kind  can  be  accurately  measured,  and  the  other  kind  defies 
measurement,  but  has  to  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  wisest  men  over  many  centuries,”  beliefs  which  point  to 
“  the  affirmation  of  the  religious  view  of  the  universe.” 

We  can  fairly  insist  that  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  is  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  as 
much  an  object  of  knowledge,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  high  sense  of  moral  obligation 
is  either  an  illusion  or  the  master-light  of  all  our  seeing,  and  a 
link  which  binds  us  to  a  spiritual  world.  Neither  alternative  is 
capable  of  demonstration  by  the  methods  of  science.  Every  man 
simply  has  to  choose,  and  “  evasion  of  choice  is  a  form  of  choice.” 
Men  inevitably  range  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Either  they  affirm  by  an  act  of  faith  that  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation  is  the  realest  thing  they  know,  or  they  affirm,  equally 
by  an  act  of  faith,  that  it  is  illusory. 

Many  of  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
are  prepared  to  concede  that  we  are  bound  to  act  AS  IF  it  were 
real.  Huxley’s  ethical  argument,  in  substance,  though  not  in  form, 
runs  thus  :  “  We  ought  to  live  AS  IF  the  individual  had  intrinsic 
worth;  to  behave  to  other  human  beings  AS  IF  the  brotherhood 
of  man  was  a  fact ;  to  cultivate  kindness  and  unselfishness  AS  IF 
we  were  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  do  so.”  A  similar  plea 
was  advanced  by  Arthur  Koestler  in  his  broadcast  on  ”  The 
Crisis  of  Civilisation.”  "  I  am  not  sure,”  he  said,  “  whether  what 
the  philosophers  call  ‘  ethical  absolutes  ’  exist  or  not,  but  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  to  live  AS  IF  they  existed.”^''  Such  pleas 

and  Ethics  (Ed.  by  C.  H.  Waddington),  p.  116. 
op.  cit.,  p.  34.  The  Listener,  March  21st,  1^. 
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remind  one  of  the  argument  of  Hans  Vaihinger  in  his  Die 
Philosophie  des  ‘  Als  Ob  ‘  “  We  know,”  he  says,  “  that  there  is 
no  higher  spiritual  world,  but  we  are  bound,  in  the  interests  of 
morality  and  of  an  idealism  which  is  essential  to  life,  to  live 
AS  IF  there  were.”“  I 

The  fundamental  difference,  therefore,  between  the  secularist, 
who  seeks  to  conserve  ethical  and  spiritual  values,  and  the 
Christian  is  this :  The  secularist  concedes  that  we  have  to  live  I 
AS  IF  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  were  real  (for  an  inward 
necessity  makes  that  conviction  part  of  our  thought),  while  the 
Christian  asserts  that  it  is  real,  and  the  realest  of  the  real.  In 
the  words  of  Dean  Inge :  “  There  is  nothing  unscientific  in  the 
belief  in  a  higher  spiritual  order,  a  kingdom  of  values,  of  which 
the  natural  order  as  known  to  science  is  a  partial  and  abstract 
representation.  ...  If  the  world  of  values  floats  like  a  luminous 
naze  over  a  real  world  of  measurable  and  ponderable  things,  it 
is  a  mirage,  for  the  existence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
account.”'®  The  highest  witness  of  the  human  spirit  cannot  be 
scientifically  explained,  and  to  dismiss  it  as  a  thing  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  is  sheer  arrogance.  For  an)dhing  which  science  knows 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  as  the  Christian  Gospel  asserts,  the 
most  significant  fact  in  the  whole  world. 

L.  H.  Marshall. 


18  Wobbermin,  Systematische  Theologie,  II.,  p.  447. 
1®  Christian  Ethics  and  Modem  Problems,  p.  197. 


Some  Recent  Contributions  to  the 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

“  For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  had  more  love 
for  St.  John’s  Gospel  than  for  any  other  book.  Bishop 
Gore  once  said  to  me  that  he  paid  visits  to  St.  John 
as  to  a  fascinating  foreign  country,  but  he  came  home  to 
St.  Paul.  With  me  the  precise  opposite  is  true.  St. 
Paul  is  the  exciting  and  also  rather  bewildering  venture ; 
with  St.  John  I  am  at  home.” 

William  Temple — Readings  in  St.  John’s  Gospel. 

I. 

The  aim  of  the  two  articles  which  I  am  presenting  under 
the  above  heading  is  to  record  briefly  some  of  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

A  convenient  starting-point  is  Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd’s  valuable 
review  of  J.  H.  Bernard’s  Commentary  on  John  in  the  I.C.C. 
series  (in  The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  July,  1929).  The 
reviewer  states  that  Bernard’s  work  is  the  first  “  full-sized  ” 
English  conunentary  on  this  Gospel  since  Westcott’s,  which  was 
apparently  complete  in  substance  before  1887,  and  that  it  there¬ 
fore  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  very  interesting  survey 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  forty  years’  interval  between  the 
two  in  ”  the  most  difficult  critical  and  exegetical  task  which  the 
New  Testament  student  can  undertake.” 

It  is  claimed  that  advance  has  been  notable  in  three  main 
directions.  Firstly,  textual  criticism  had  made  progress  “  by  the 
discovery  of  new  MSS.  and  by  vastly  more  thorough  study  of 
the  ancient  versions.  But  the  changes  necessary  in  Westcott  and 
Hort’s  text  are  not  so  extensive  as  might  have  been  expected — 
or  as  may  yet  have  to  be  the  case  pending  further  criticism.” 
Secondly,  “  linguistici  study  has  made  great  advances,  both  in 
the  field  of  Greek  and  in  the  field  of  Semitic  speech  which  in 
one  way  or  another  lies  behind  the  N.T.  writings.  The  new 
study  of  Hellenistic  Greek  has  delivered  N.T,  scholars  from 
the  classical  obsession  which  was  the  bane  of  the  Westcott  school 
(and  diminished  the  value  of  the  R.V.).”  Thirdly,  the  new 
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advances  in  “  higher  criticism  ”  were  even  more  important.  "  In 
Westcott’s  time  it  was  an  axiom,  with  conservative  and  radical 
critics  alike,  that  the  Gospel  was  a  seamless  robe,  the  work 
all  through  of  a  single  mind,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  form  (apart 
from  merely  textual  variations)  in  which  it  was  composed. 
Serious  inroads  have  been  made  upon  this  theory  from  all  sides. 
It  has  come  to  be  widely  held  that  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  due  to  accidental  displacements  since  the  work 
was  completed.  Dr.  Bernard  e.g.  printed  chapter  six  before 
chapter  five.  With  regard  to  authorship,  the  I.C.C.  abandons 
the  traditional  theory  and  attributes  it  to  ‘  John  the  Presbyter  ’ 
who  is  conceived  as  dependent  on  the  reminiscences  of  John 
son  of  Zebedee,  the  latter  being  identified  with  the  Beloved 
Disciple.’*  Dr.  Dodd  claims  that  “  the  adoption  of  such  a 
theory  by  so  cautious  a  scholar  may  well  be  taken  as  marking 
the  definite  victory  of  criticism  over  tradition  in  one  of  its  most 
strongly  entrenched  positions,”  even  though,  in  Bernard’s  actual 
commentary,  as  distinct  from  his  introduction,  “the  concession 
to  criticism  is  almost  illusory.” 

This  illuminating  survey  by  Professor  Dodd,  necessarily 
brief,  may  well  be  compared  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Howard’s  full 
treatment  of  “  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  The  Twentieth  Century  ” 
(in  his  book  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Recent  Criticism  And 
Interpretation,  pp.  33-105). 

Incidentally,  in  Professor  Dodd’s  contribution  to  The 
Study  of  Theology  (ed.  Kirk,  p.  229)  written  ten  years  after 
the  review  cited  above,  a  somewhat  less  confident  estimate  of 
the  progress  of  criticism  seems  to  be  implied.  “  Indeed  the  state 
of  Johannine  criticism  can  perhaps  best  be  represented  by  a 
series  of  questions.  .  .  .  there  is  no  agreed  answer  to  such 
questions.  Johannine  criticism  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux.” 

In  the  light  of  these  general  surveys  of  Johannine  criticism, 
we  go  on  to  consider  some  recent  contributions  by  English 
scholars  to  the  elucidation  of  particular  problems,  all  of  which 
are  inter-related. 

Date  and  Relation  to  Synoptic  Gospels. 

A  significant  discussion  of  these  questions  appears  in  Mr.  P. 
Gardner-Smith’s  book  St.  John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (1938). 
The  author  challenges  the  prevalent  axiom  of  “  critical 
orthodoxy  ”  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  good  deal  later  than 
the  Synoptics  and  probably  in  a  relation  of  literary  dependence 
upon  two  of  them  (Mark  and  Luke).  He  suggests  that  John  is 
much  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  is  independent  of 
the  other  Gospels.  His  main  thesis  is  that  the  so-called 
“  Johannine  agreements  ”  have  been  over-stressed,  for  even 
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where  there  are  verbal  coincidences  suggesting  literary 
dependence,  the  sayings  are  such  as  might  easily  be  handed 
down  in  oral  tradition.  Moreover  the  Johannine  background  and 
context  is  often  entirely  different,  and  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  accounting  for  the  complex  of  agreements  and  differences  is 
to  suppose  that  John  used  Qiurdi  tradition  which  was  in 
currency  before  the  composition'  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Mr.  Gardner-Smith  examines  a  large  number  of  passages 
in  Sleeking  to  prove  his  theory.  To  take  one  example  only,  he 
discusses  the  accounts  of  John  the  Baptist  given  by  the  various 
evangelists.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  Baptist  is  not  accorded  the  same  degree  of  independence  as 
in  the  Synoptists.  The  latter  depict  him  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  with  an  eschatology  and  an  ethic  in  his  own  right, 
as  a  person  of  considerable  significanoe  in  himself.  But  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  he  is  inslignificant  except  as  a  witness  to  the 
Christ  who  is  greater  than  he.  The  identification  of  John  the 
Baptist  with  Elijah  (made  by  Mark)  is  denied,  and  his  witness 
to  the  light  is  not  the  most  telling  testimony  to  Christ.  With 
regard  to  chronology,  it  is  implied  in  John  3  that  the  ministries 
of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  overlapped,  whereas  according  to  Mark 
1.14  the  Galilean  ministry  began  after  John’s  imprisonment 
The  more  usual  opinion  of  critics  as  to  these  discrepancies  is 
that  the  deliberate  depreciation  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  due  to  the  growth  and  opposition  of  a  “  Baptist  party  ” 
whose  tenets  called  for  refutation.  But  Mr.  Gardner-Smith 
offers  quite  a  different  explanation.  He  suggests  that  John 
wrote  his  Gospel  at  a  time  when  Mark’s  tradition  was  not  yet 
r^arded  as  binding  upon  the  Church,  and  he  gives  this  solution 
not  only  for  the  one  problem  cited  above,  but  for  many  similar 
instances  of  discrepant  record  as  between  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Synoptics.  In  his  view,  John  is  independent  of  the 
other  Gospels  and  is  based  largely  upon  oral  tradition.  In 
appraising  this  important  work,  which  has  almost  convinced 
some  of  our  leading  scholars  (see  e.g.  W.  F.  Howard  Christianity 
According  to  St.  John,  p.  17 — with  some  reservations),  there  are 
at  least  three  significant  points  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

(1)  Any  theory  whidi  largely  depends  on  an  appeal  to  oral 
tradition  is  not  susceptible  of  decisive  proof  or  refutation.  Oral 
tradition  is  such  an  inchoate  and  undetermined  body  of  material 
that  we  have  no  precise  standards  of  reference,  and  every  critic 
is  tempted  to  resort  to  it  to  find  anything  he  needs.  Gardner- 
Smith  constantly  appeals  to  it,  and  though  many  of  his  claims 
are  not  unreasonable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  remain 
speculative  (compare  the  many  unverifiable  conjectures  of  some 
of  the  Form  Critics).  An  appeal  to  written  documents  is  all  too 
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often  indecisive  enough,  but  at  any  rate  it  can  be  checked  and 
discussed  in  a  mudi  more  satisfying  way  than  an  argument 
which  is  hidden'  in  the  spacious  recesses  of  oral  tradition. 

(2)  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  due  allowance  has  been 
made  in  this  book  for  the  gradualness  of  the  process  by  which 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  became  standard  and  canonised  works.  The 
writer  frequently  uses  Johannine  discrepancies  to  assert  John’s 
ignorance  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  suggests,  implicitly  at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  should 
deliberately  contradict  the  others.  But  Mark’s  Gospel  did  not 
become  canonical,  which  means  to  say  substantially  unalterable 
in  the  judgment  of  its  readers,  for  many  years  after  its  com¬ 
position.  It  must  be  remember^  that  Luke  and  Matthew  freely 
altered,  corrected  and  supplemented  Mark,  and  Matthew  especially 
soon  won  an  easy  pre-eminence  over  it  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Church.  Hence,  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  thinking  that 
John,  if  he  had  known  Mark,  would  have  regarded  it  as 
sacrosant.  These  facts  are  of  course  familiar  to  such  a  scholar 
as  Mr.  Gardner-Smith,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  present  to  his  mind  in  the  writing  of  his  book,  and 
he  gives  the  impression  of  labouring  under  an  anachronistic 
attribution  of  canonicity  to  Mark. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  dating  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
main  emphasis  of  Gardner-Smith’s  book  is  on  Johannine  dis¬ 
crepancies  at  points  where  dependence  upon  the  Synoptics  has 
generally  been  assumed.  It  is  natural  that  attention  should  be 
largely  fixed  on  such  material  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  But 
surely  one  is  justified  in  suggesting  that  where  the  date  of  a 
document  is  in  doubt,  the  material  which  is  peculiar  to  itself 
affords  the  most  decisive  criterion.  Are  the  large  tracts  of 
peculiar  Johannine  record  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  consonant 
wth  a  very  early  date?  If  Mark  and  John  are  deemed  to  be 
almost  contemporaneous,  as  Gardner-Smith  suggests  may 
possibly  be  the  case,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  familiar  and 
considerable  differences  in  selection  of  facts,  in  the  setting  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus,  in  the  types  of  discourse,  and  so  on, 
especially  if  both  Gospels  are  held  to  be  very  largely  dependent 
on  oral  tradition?  We  cannot  solve  all  such  difficulties  by 
referring  to  the  difference  between  the  communities  from  which 
the  two  books  emanated.  Gardner-Smith  puts  in  a  plea  for 
Ephesus  as  an  advanced  community  where  Christian  thought 
would  mature  more  quickly  than  at  other  centres.  But  even 
allowing  for  this,  there  are  certain  apologetic  and  polemical 
emphases  in  John  which  seem  to  demand  a  comparatively  late 
date,  such  as  his  anti-Docetic  teaching,  for  which  there  would 
be  no  occasion  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 
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To  sum  up,  Mr,  Gardner-Smith  seems  to  have  made  it  an 
open  question  whether  John  actually  read  Mark  and  Luke,  but 
he  does  not  carry  conviction  in  suggesting  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  possibly  be  almost  contemporaneous  with  Mark. 

Having  sought  to  maintain  the  relative  lateness  of  John  as 
over  against  the  Synoptics,  we  must  acknowledge,  however,  that 
it  is  not  as  late  as  much  of  past  criticism  would!  have  us  believe. 
There  are  definite  reasons  for  modifying  the  older  estimates  in 
this  connection.  For  instance  "  An  Unpublished  Fragment  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,”  edited  by  C.  H.  Roberts  (1935)  and  regarded  by 
him  as  part  of  a  copy  made  in  Egypt  during  130-150  A,D.,  pre¬ 
cludes  a  very  late  date  for  the  Gospel,  and  allowance  being  made 
for  circulation  suggests  a  time  no  later  than  about  100  for 
its  composition  (if  the  Ephesian  origin  of  John  is  to  be 
maintained).  As  Kenyon  put  it  "  This  would  have  been 
invaluable  for  controversial  purposes  sixty  years  ago  .  .  . 
and  a  conclusive  refutation  of  those  who  would  bring  the  Fourth 
Gospel  far  down  into  the  second  century.”  The  bearing  of 
“  Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Gospel,”  which  probably  quote  from 
John,  is  in  the  same  direction. 

Place  of  Origin. 

The  discussion  of  date  inevitably  involves,  as  suggested 
above,  some  consideration  of  the  Place  of  Origin  of  our 
Gospel.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  J.  N,  Sanders,  pleading 
for  an  Alexandrian  origin  in  his  book.  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  the 
Early  Church,  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Rylands  and  Egerton 
Papyri  (referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  by  their  other 
names)  demonstrate  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  to  be  found 
in  Egypt  before  150  A.D.  He  draws  out  the  significance  of 
other  familiar  phenomena,  e.g.  the  wide  use  of  John  by 
Alexandrian  Gnostics,  the  likelihood  of  a  Christian  Logos- 
doctrine  being  developed  at  Alexandria,  the  large  Jewish 
population  of  the  city  and  a  possible  “  John  the  Baptist  sect.” 
the  uncertain  orthodoxy  of  Alexandria  as  a  ground  for  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  early  church  to  accept  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Most 
scholars  who  have  discussed  Sanders’  arguments  seem  to  feel 
that  he  has  made  a  strong  presentation  of  his  positive  hypothesis, 
but  that  his  dismissal  of  the/  Ephesian  theory  is  too  facile,  as  is 
his  severance  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  from  the  Gospel 
(following  C.  H.  Dodd  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands’ 
Library,  April  1937,  on  “  The  First  Epistle  of  John  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ”).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  his  thorough 
and  painstaking  examination  of  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  the  Fathers  and  Gnostics  is  a  valuable  contribution,  largely 
unaffected  by  his  point  of  view.  Sanders  makes  it  clear  that 
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John  was  not  regarded  as  Scripture  by  any  wide  secition  of 
“  orthodox  ”  Christianity  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  Second 
Century. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  scholar,  A.  M. 
Perry,  had  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  for 
June  1944,  entitled  “Is  John  an  Alexandrian  Gospel?'*  and 
written  before  Sanders’  book  came  to  his  hand.  He  confesses 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  inquiry,  such  as  “the  Jong  night 
which  obscures  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Egypt  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Second  Century.”  Briefly  he  examines  the  historical 
development  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  the  style  and  thought 
of  John,  and  the  external  evidence  (he  considers  that  the  Ry lands 
Papyrus  suggests,  without  proving,  that  John  was  the  first 
Gospel  of  our  four  to  circulate  in  Egypt,  and  that  Egypt  was  the 
first  place  where  it  circulated).  The  tradition  concerning 
Johannine  authorship  and  the  counter-tradition  of  the  early 
martyrdom  of  John  he  regards  as  both  of  little  weight.  “  External 
tradition  regarding  New  Testament  questions  is  not  infrequently 
mistaken.”  In  conclusion.  Perry  suggests  that  if  we  accept  the 
Alexandrian  provenance  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  inclines  to  do, 
some  fresh  light  might  be  cast  on  a  number  of  New  Testament 
problems,  e.g. :  would  not  a  new  perspective  be  given  to  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  some,  at  least,  of 
its  traditions  ?  And  would  not  acceptance  of  its  virtual 
independence  of  Paul  considerably  enlarge  our  estimate  of  the 
common  underlying,  or  “pre-Pauline”  tradition  of  the  Church? 
The  writer  does  not  claim  to  give  irrefutable  answers  to  the 
questions  he  is  discussing,  but  feels  that  the  evidence  warrants 
raising  anew  the  question  “  Is  not  John  an  Alexandrian  Gospel  ?  ” 
Other  American  scholars  such  as  Kirsopp  Lake  and  R.  M. 
Grant  seem  to  be  equally  sympathetic. 

Background  of  Thought. 

The  background  of  thought  of  this  Gospel  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  the  questions  of  its  place  of  origin,  but  a  word 
may  be  said  perhaps,  regarding  that  mingling  of  Jewish  and 
Hellenistic  elements  which  constitutes  one  of  the  problems  of 
interpretation.  Dr.  W.  F.  Howard’s  study  entitled,  “  The 
Johannine  Sayings  of  Jesus,”  Expository  Times,  August  1935) 
was  important  for  its  full  appreciation  of  the  Palestinian  back¬ 
ground.  He  wrote  “  It  is  indeed  significant  that  scholars  are 
now  beginning  to  think  it  possible  that  the  non-Synoptic  portions 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  go  back  to  traditions  which  originated 
in  Palestine.  Studies  relating  John  with  rabbinic  literature 
help  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  puts  down  every  mystical 
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note  in  the  Gospel  to  late  and  non- Palestinian  influence.  Yet 
much  work  has  to  be  done  in  discovering  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  .  .  .  which  have  been  sometimes  obscured  through  the 
transforming  medium  of  the  Hellenistic  idiom  as  well  as  of 
the  targumitic  paraphrase  of  the  Evangelist  ”  (compare  the 
strong  emphasis  on  the  Jewish  setting  in  Howard’s  Christianity 
According  to  St.  John,  pp.  47.,  125,  etc.).  Among  those  who 
have  most  strongly  argued  for  a  dual  background  of  thought 
is  C.  H.  Dodld  in  “  The  Background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ” 
{Bulletin  of  John  Rylands  Library,  July  1935).  In  fact  Dodd 
describes  four,  forms  of  religious  thought  which  were  influential 
in  the  world  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
Hellenistic  Judiasm,  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  Higher  Paganism, 
and  Gnosticism.  Further  reference  to  this  suggestive  study 
may  be  made  later  in  these  papers. 

Historical  Value. 

As  to  the  Historical  Value  of  John,  whether  there  is  a 
“  recoil  from  historicism  ”  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  Gospels 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in 
the  stock  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  this  regard.  To  give  some 
particular  examples,  there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  Jesus 
may  have  exercised  an  early  Judean  ministry,  and  John’s  dating 
of  the  Last  Supper  is  very  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the 
other  Gospels.  Some  scholars  would  have  it  that  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  work  of  the  Form  Critics  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  Synoptics,  all  the  Gospels  are  now 
on  much  the  same  level.  But  this  process  of  “  robbing  Mark 
to  pay  John,”  as  W.  F.  Howard  has  called  it,  is  far  from  com- 
mandhig  general  assent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
writers  engaged  recently,  in  chronological  and  historical  research 
on  New  Tes'tament  themes,  have  madle  very  liberal  use  of  he 
Fourth  Gospel,  viz.,  George  Ogg,  in  his  book.  The  Chronology 
of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus,  and  A.  T.  Olmstead  in  his  Jesus 
in  the  Light  of  History.  The  latter  postulates  that  the  narrative 
materials  in  John  are  taken  from  an  original  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  Zebedee,  written  in  Palestine  about  40  A.D.  On  the  basis  of 
this  hypothesis,  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  order  and 
substance  of  the  Johannine  account  in  narrative  passages.  But 
the  theory  is  assumed  to  be  valid  without  any  argument  or  dis¬ 
cussion  !  It  is  the  weakness  of  some  commentaries  also,  which 
are  suggestive  theologically,  that  they  do  not  given  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  grave  historical  "  cruxes  ”  in  John.  Howard 
appears  to  be  justified,  for  instance,  in  saying  of  Hoskyns’ 
great  commentary  that  ”  he  has  concealed  with  a  cloud  of  words 
his  judgement  on  the  historical  question.” 
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Authorship. 

Finally,  a  mere  paragraph  on  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  is  a  question  as  to  which  subjective  preference  is 
rife,  and  the  attitude  taken  towards  the  external  evidence 
especially  varies  greatly  among  scholars.  One  of  the  best  brief 
summaries  of  the  controversy  appears  in  Vincent  Taylor’s  little 
book.  The  Go\spels:  A  Short  Introduction.  To  sum  up  very 
inadequately,  I  should  say  that  the  theory  of  non-apostolic 
authorship  has  gained  strength  in  recent  years,  usually  in  the 
form  of  attributing  the  work  to  John  the  Elder  or  to  an  Elder 
unknown  by  name  (the  name  “  John  ”  is  not,  of  course,  attached 
to  the  Gospel  explicity).  Generally  the  author  is  conceived  as 
being  in  close  dependence  upon  the  Apostle  John.  The  traditional 
ascription  has  not  been  without  some  support,  e.g.,  in  a  trenchant 
book  by  H.  P.  V.  Nunn  The  Son  of  Zebedee  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Perhaps  the  profoundest  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  authorship,  and  I  do  not  think  this  at  any  rate 
can  be  described  as  an  evasion,  is  that  of  Hoskyns  “  There  was 
a  workshop  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  fashioned  .  .  .  but 
the  author  has  done  his  best  to  cover  up  his  tracks.  He  has 
so  burnt  himself  out  of  his  book  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
we  have  anywhere  located  him  as  a  clear,  intelligible  figure  in 
history.  So  anonymous  is  his  book,  so  intentionally  anonymous, 
that  there  is  in  it,  apart  from  the  shy  little  ‘  I  suppose  ’  of  the 
last  verse,  no  ego  except  the  Ego  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.”' 

David  R.  Griffiths. 


1 A  further  paper  will  follow  on  recent  contributions  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


Ideals  of  Citizenship  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Although  the  relevant  nouns  and  verbs  referring  ta 
citizenship  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  in  those 
passages  alone  that  we  find  the  guidance  the  New  Testament  has 
to  give,  nor  is  there  anything  like  a  “  constitution  ”  for  the  new 
Society.  We  learn  what  Christian  citizenship  ought  to  be  from 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  from  the  words  He  spoke  about 
the  life  of  man  and  its  relation  to  other  lives  and  to  God,  from 
the  results  of  the  new  life  as  illustrated  in  Acts,  from  the  response 
to  various  situations  which  called  forth  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
other  New  Testament  writers,  and  from  the  spirit  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  help  if  we  examine  some  of  the 
uses  of  the  word  POLITES  and  its  verbs  and  cognate  nouns. 

It  refers  to  both  the  personal  and  the  corporate  life; 
POLITES  (citizen  or  freeman)  is  a  member  of  a  POLIS  (city  or 
state) ;  POLITEIA  is  the  condition  or  rights  of  a  citizen,  tlie 
life  of  a  citizen,  the  life  or  business  of  a  statesman,  the  condition 
and  constitution  of  a  state,  a  form  of  government,  a  republic,  a 
commonwealth.  We  cannot  escape  the  word  in  our  day;  the 
citizen  lives  in  a  city  or  state;  he  has  a  polity  or  constitution; 
a  policy  or  scheme  of  things ;  he  needs  a  police  force,  and  he  takes 
part  in  politics.  (Plato  in  at  least  one  place  uses  the  verb, 
POLITEUO,  which  primarily  means  “  to  live  as  a  citizen,”  in 
the  not-so-good  sense  of  “  to  meddle  with  politics.”) 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the  writings  of 
Luke,  “  thorough  Greek  as  he  was,”  that  the  word  “  citizen  ” 
occurs.  (Lk.  xv.  15,  “a  citizen  [Revised  Version:  “one  of  the 
citizens  ”]  of  that  country.”  Lk.  xix.  14,  “  But  his  citizens  hated 
him  ” ;  and  cf .  Paul’s  claim.  Acts  xxi.  39,  "...  a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city  ” ;  and  add  Revised  Version,  quoting  from  LXX.,  Heb. 
viii.  11,  “ .  .  .  and  they  shall  teach  every  man  his  fellow-citizen,” 
POLITEN,  Authoris^  Version,  PLESION,  neighbour.)  When 
Paul  made  his  claim  to  be  a  Roman  (Acts  xxii.  28),  the  chief 
captain  replied  :  “  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  POLITEIA  ” 
(Authorised  Version,  “freedom”;  Revised  Version,  “citizen¬ 
ship,”  the  latter  being  preferable). 
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POLITEUMA  appears  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  where  for  Authorised 
Version  “  conversation  ”  Revised  Version  has  “  citizenship,”  and 
R.V.m.  “  commonwealth.”  Lightfoot  notes  :  “  This  may  mean 
either  (i.)  the  state,  the  constitution,  to  which  we  belong  as  citizens, 
or  (ii.)  the  functions  which  as  citizens  we  perform.  The  singular  , 
points  to  the  former  meaning,  which  is  also  more  frequent ;  .  . 

Cf.  also  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  i.  27,  POLITEUESTHE,  “  perform 
your  duties  as  citizens  ” ;  “  It  was  natural  that,  dwelling  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  St.  Paul  should  use  this  illustration. 

The  metaphor,  moreover,  would  speak  forcibly  to  his  corres¬ 
pondents,  for  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  Apostle 
had  himself  obtained  satisfaction,  while  in  this  place,  by  declaring 
himself  a  Roman  citizen.  Though  the  word  POLITEUESTHAI 
is  used  very  loosely  at  a  later  date,  at  this  time  it  seems  to  refer 
to  public  duties  devolving  on  a  man  as  a  member  of  a  body :  so 
Acts  xxiii.  1  PEPOLITEUMAI,  Revised  Version,  ‘  I  have  lived 
before  God  in  all  good  conscience  until  this  day  .  .  where  St. 

Paul  had  been  accused  of  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  so  subverting  the  theocratic  constitution.  .  .  .  The 
phrase  AXIOS  POLITEUESTHAI  is  adopted  in  Clem.  Rom. 
xxi.  Polycarp  also,  writing  to  these  same  Philippians,  v.,  com¬ 
bined  it  very  happily  with  another  expression  (2  Tim.  ii.  12) : 

‘If  we  perform  our  duties  under  Him  as  simple  citizens.  He 
will  promote  us  to  a  share  of  His  sovereignty.'  ” 

In  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (i.  444f.)  E.  R.  Bernard 
writes:  “It  (POLITEUMA)  appears  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  where  for 
‘  conversation  ’  we  should  substitute  ‘  commonwealth  ’  (R.V.m.) 

.  .  .  Saints  on  earth  are  to  live  as  worthy  citizens  of  the  heavenly 
commonwealth  (Phil.  i.  27,  R.V.m).  The  conception  of  the 
Church,  not  as  a  kingdom  subjugating  the  world,  but  as  a  com¬ 
monwealth  gradually  extending  its  citizenship  to  other  lands  and 
alien  tribes  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  12  and  Ps.  Ixxxvii.),  and  thus  making 
them  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  (Eph.  ii.  19),  ran  paralld 
with  the  extension  of  Roman  citizenship  which  was  going  on  all 
the  time  and  was  to  culminate  in  the  inclusion  of  all  Roman 
citizens  by  the  edict  of  Caracalla  (A.D.  212).” 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  texts,  nor  even  precepts,  which  are 
important,  but  rather  the  spirit  and  general  principles  infusing 
society  through  the  lives  of  men  which  count.  “  Let  your  light  v 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ”  (Matt.  v.  16).  The 
guiding  principle,  "...  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  others,  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets,”  applied  even  on  the  lowest  level,  would  take  us  far. 

The  new  thing  is  not  the  teaching,  but  JESUS  Himself.  “  He  was 
new.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  movement,  we  must  in  some 
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degree  realise  Him — in  Himself  and  in  His  influence  upon  men.”^ 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  method  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Incarnation  is  the  mark 
of  the  difference.  “  God,  Who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son  ”  (Heb.  i.  If. 
cf.  R.V.m.).  The  prophets  spoke  as  individuals,  each  with  his 
own  version  of  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  but  Jesus  “  appointed 
twelve,  that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach  .  .  .”  (Mk.  iii.  14,  Revised  Version).  It  was 
the  fellowship  as  much  as  the  teaching  which  shaped  them,  until 
He  was  able  to  leave  them,  “  and  from  the  throne  of  His  heavenly 
glory  to  direct  their  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  While  He 
was  with  them  they  began  to  see  and  to  catch  the  spirit  which 
should  breathe  through  the  new  Society,  and  to  learn  what  its 
members  should  be  and  do. 

”  Renan  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of  the  originality 
of  Jesus  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  novelty  of  the  truths  He 
taught .  .  .  but  in  the  Society  He  created.”  While  the  Gospels  do 
not  give  direct  guidance  on  the  outward  form,  there  was  to  be  a 
distinguishing  mark,  given  in  a  new  commandment,  ”...  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you  ”  (John  xiii.  34.)  By 
that  alone  men  were  to  recognise  His  Society ;  “  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  ” 
(John  xiii.  35).  The  creative  principle  was  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  moral  life  of  the  Christian  is  life  in  a  Christian  community; 
he  belongs  not  simply  to  a  family,  civic  community,  state  or  race, 
but  primarily  to  a  Christian  community.  (There  are  references 
which  suggest  that  the  Christian  Society  has  the  first  claim  upon 
the  beneficence  of  Christian  men,  as  well  as  their  devoted  service ; 
cf.  Gal.  vi.  10  and  1  John  iii.  16.)  The  Christian  commonwealth 
is  a  spiritual  commonwealth ;  in  the  first  place  it  involves  God’s 
rule  in  the  individual  life,  for  it  is  a  personal  experience,  and 
this  is  the  common  life  which  is  the  secret  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood.  Only  new  men  can  make  a  new  world,  and  in  Jesus  God 
reveals  the  perfect  man  and  makes  His  purpose  known.  It  is 
the  followers  of  Jesus  who  receive  the  vision  of  the  new 
Jerusalem. 

The  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ”  is  more  than  a  disquisition 
on  citizenship;  yet  it  provides  illustrations  of  this  theme;  the 
disciple  is  to  have  a  sanitary  effect  on  the  community,  as  salt,  light, 
and  leaven,  and  he  is  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness  before  his  own  material  satisfaction.  .  The  whole 

^T.  R.  Glover,  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire, 
p.  116.  For  some  of  the  references  that  follow  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
H.  H.  Scullard,  The  Ethics  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Ethics  of  Nature. 
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tenor  of  the  collection  of  sayings  shows  the  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  world.  A  consequence  was  that  those  who 
belonged  to  the  new  Society  were  not  to  seek  position  nor  glory, 

“  as  the  Gentiles  do.” 

Another  great  point  of  difference  from  earthly  society  is  [ 
that  the  new  Society  has  not  evolved  from  man’s  life,  but  is  a 
new  creation,  “  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  ”  (Rev. 
xxi.  2),  and  the  members  have  not  brought  it  into  being  themselves; 

“  Ye  hath  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.”  (John  xv.  16). 
Other  earthly  societies  spring  from  some  mutual  need  or  common 
pursuit,  in  learning,  arts,  business  or  recreation,  or  are  maintained 
by  mutual  contract,  which  is  quite  different  from  this  new  Society 
depending  upon  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  through  Christ; 
it  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  strive  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel.  There  are  therefore  no  rules,  no  visible  ties  linking 
Christians  to  one  another,  even  as  the  Lord  with  Whom  they  are 
united  is  invisible.  “  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth : 
for  One  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called 
masters  :  for  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ  ”  (Matt,  xxiii.  91. 
cf.  Matt.  XX.  26,  xviii.  If.;  Mk.  ix.  35,  x.  43;  Lk.  xxii.  26;  John 
xiii.  14).  The  two  essential  features  of  the  new  Society  are  the 
frank  confession  of  Himself  as  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  the  equally  frank  acknowledgment  of  wrongs  done  to  the  , 
brotherhood.  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  xviii.  17.) 

Jesus  refused  all  attempts  to  make  Him  the  leader  of  a  social 
revolution  (John  vi.  15),  or  even  to  give  judgment  in  a  specific 
case  (Lk.  xii.  14) ;  but  taking  as  a  whole  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
we  find  Him  dealing  with  both  immediate  and  distant  questions. 

He  saw  where  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Government  and  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Jews  were  likely  to  clash,  and  He  gave  definite 
warnings,  but  there  is  no  framework  to  which  human  society  must 
be  shaped.  There  are  together  the  note  of  urgency  and  the  counsel 
of  patience  :  “  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ”  (Lk.  xvii.  21), 
whether  it  means  that  it  is  already  present  or  is  inward  to  man; 
but,  “  so  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  , 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  seed  should  spring  up  and  grow  he 
knoweth  not  how  .  .  .”  (Mk.  iv.  26).  There  we  have  the  slow  I 
growth  of  the  Kingdom,  certain  in  the  end,  but  there  is  no  sketch  i 
or  chart  of  the  new  Society :  "...  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  ^ 
we  shall  be . . .”  (1  John  iii.  2).  The  Kingdom  is  a  living  organism 
constantly  growing,  a  building  never  completed,  because  it  is  being 
built  with  living  stones.  (No  one  metaphor  can  contain  it.) 

Christianity  lifts  morality  from  the  seen  and  natural  to  the 
unseen  and  supernatural.  The  moralist  attempts  to  describe  a 
morality  which  belongs  to  this  world,  but  Jesus  said  :  “  My  King¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  earth.”  The  moralists  would  draw  the  morality  i 
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of  this  earth  from  the  people  in  it,  but  Jesus  set  before  men 
the  principles  of  the  heavenly  world :  “  Be  ye  perfect  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  ”  (Matt.  v.  48).  From  the 
human  side  it  may  be  a  “  discovery,”  but  for  the  Christian  it  is  a 
revelation.  For  this  reason,  Christians  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  reproach  of  being  “  other-worldly.”  “If  ye  were  of 
the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own ;  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world  .  .  .  therefore  the  world  hateth  you  ” 
(John  XV.  19).  “  In  My  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions  ” 

(John  xiv.  2).  The  Kingdom  is  not  to  be  confined  to  this  world, 
and  its  operations  are  wider  than  those  which  produce  visible 
results.  In  His  High  Priestly  prayer,  Jesus  confessed  that  He 
did  not  belong  to  this  world,  neither  did  His  disciples.  “  They 
are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  ”  (John  xvii. 
16) ;  yet,  “  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ” 
(Matt.  vi.  10). 

The  Christian  is  independent  of  the  world  because  he  is  in 
complete  dependence  upon  God,  as  was  his  Master  •  “  The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do; 
for  what  things  soever  He  doeth,  these  things  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise  ”  (John  v.  19).  This  is  reflected  in  the  followers  of 
Jesus.  The  Christian’s  separation  from  the  world  is  spoken  of 
by  those  who  had  learned  of  Him.  "...  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  ”  (1  John  ii.  15).  “  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re¬ 
newing  of  your  mind  ”  (Rom.  xii.  2).  “  Know  ye  not  that  the 

friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God?  Whosoever  there¬ 
fore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enmity  of  God  ”  (James 
iv.  4).  "...  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  ...”  (1 
Peter  ii.  11).  These  are  texts  which  can  be  multiplied. 

Man  is  to  live  for  something  higher  than  that  by  which  the 
world  tests  success.  “  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ”  (Matt, 
iv.  4).  Cf.  John  vi.  27  :  “  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  eternal  life,  which  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  give  unto  you.”  So  Jesus  raised  the  thoughts  of 
His  disciples  to  a  higher  level :  “  Fear  not,  little  flock ;  for  it  is  the 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom  ”  (Lk.  xii.  32) ; 
cf.  1  John  ii.  15 :  “  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  hini.” 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  abstract,  which  Jesus  never  was; 
for  example,  when  He  was  asked  about  neighbourliness.  He  gave 
the  answer  in  terms  of  an  individual :  “  A  certain  man  .  .  .”  So, 
also,  the  individual  has  a  personal  responsibility  to  deal  with 
others  as  he  has  been  dealt  with  for  good,  as  illustrated  in  the 
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parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  23f.).  The  effect 
of  His  life  during  His  earthly  ministry  was  primarily  on  the 
individual  rather  than  on  society  as  a  whole;  Zaccheus  realised 
that  his  failure  in  honest  dealing  was  an  offence  against  people : 

“ .  .  .  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false  accu-  ► 
sation  .  .  So,  though  citizenship  is  expressed  in  relationships, 
it  begins  with  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  and  if  we  have  in  any  way 
caused  one  “  little  one  ”  to  stumble,  we  have  failed,  and  worse. 

(Cf.  Mk.  ix.  42  and  parallels.) 

This  question  of  relationships  also  brings  out  more  clearly 
the  idea  of  contrast  with  the  world.  “  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  my  sister  and  mother  ”  (Mk. 
iii.  35).  All  men  are  not  brothers  in  the  New  Testament  sense 
of  the  word,  for  it  is  not  a  natural  relationship;  it  belongs  to 
those  “  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  ”  (John  i.  13).  The 
highest  loyalty  is  to  Christ  (Matt.  x.  37),  but  a  man  must  attend 
to  his  family  duties  even  before  obeying  his  religious  scruples 
(Mk.  vii.  9f.),  of  which  1  John  iii.  17  and  iv.  20  are  at  least  echoes. 

There  is  a  sense  of  depreciation  or  implied  inferiority  in 
the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  “  world,”  though  it  has  its 
uses,  but  the  Christian  has  “  ...  an  inheritance,  incorruptible  and 
undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  ”  (1  Peter 
i.  4).  To  the  Apostolic  writers  the  world  is  an  evil  place.  “  For 
all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes 
and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world  ” 

(1  John.  ii.  16).  “Wherefore  come  ye  out  from  among  them, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you  ”  (2  Cor. 
vi.  17;  cf.  Heb.  xiii.  13).  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  “have 
received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of 
God”  (1  Cor.  ii.  12).  Those  who  at  one  time  “were  without 
God,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth,  .  .  .  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world  .  .  .  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  God  ”  (Eph.  ii.  12-19).  “  Wherefore  we  receiving  a 

kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we 
may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  ” 
(Heb.  xii.  28),  for,  as  Paul  comments,  “  all  things  are  yours,  .  .  . 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come, 
all  are  yours  ”  (1  Cor.  iii.  22f.). 

“  World  ”  is  used  with  different  connotations,  as  when  John 
says  :  “  Love  not  the  world  ...”  (1  John  ii.  15),  and  also  :  “  God 
so  loved  the  world  .  .  .”  (John  iii.  16),  that  He  gave  His  Son 
for  its  redemption.  The  latter  refers  to  those  who  have  power 
and  will  to  believe  and  respond.  “  The  Christian  must  learn  to 
love  the  world  with  something  of  the  love  of  God,  even  that  part 
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which  is  most  actively  hostile  to  himself  and  to  the  Gospel  which 
he  professes.”  No  man  can  say  he  loves  God  if  he  hates  his 
brother.  (1  John  iv.  20;  cf.  ii.  9f.) 

There  is  a  certain  mystery  about  it,  “  for  we  know  that  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  until  now  ”  (Rom. 
viii.  22) ;  “  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness”  (1  John  v.  19),  and  there  is  an  impending 
dissolution  of  the  existing  order ;  “ .  .  .  but  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fearful  heat;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up  ”  (2  Peter  iii.  10).  Yet  there  is  something  to  be 
seen  beyond  all  the  confusion  and  suffering :  “ .  .  .  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  sons  of  God  .  .  .  because  the  creature  itself  shall 
also  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God  .  .  .”  (Rom.  viii.  19-21).  ”  Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power;  for 
Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created  ”  (Rev.  iv.  11 :  “  the  Apocalypse  of  the  lower  creation 
redeemed  from  purposelessness  and  bondage  ”),  and  ”  we, 
according  to  this  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ” 
(2  Peter  iii.  13). 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  not  limited  by  human  institutions,  nor 
formed  on  any  human  model,  though  He  would  obey  the  ordinances 
of  men  if  there  was  no  conflict  with  the  will  of  God  and  if  they 
were  for  the  general  benefit  of  society.  Sometimes  it  “  becometh 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness”  (Matt.  iii.  15);  sometimes,  “lest 
we  offend  them,”  He  will  pay  the  tribute  money  (Matt.  xvii.  27). 
though  strictly  speaking  He  was  exempt  from  payment.  At  other 
times  there  may  be  need  to  discriminate :  “  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  . . .”  (Matt.  xxii.  17  and  parallels).  He 
accepted  the  secular  order,  and*  indeed  appears  to  have  gone  beyond 
many  of  His  fellow-countrymen  in  the  respect  with  which  He 
treated  the  occupying  power ;  but  that  power  had  its  limits ;  “ .  .  . 
and  after  that  have  nothing  they  can  do  .  .  .”  (Lk.  xii.  4); 
"...  thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  Me,  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above:  .  .  .”  (John  xix.  11).  If  the  test 
came.  His  followers  will  "  obey  God  rather  than  men  ” 
(Acts  V.  29). 

The  spiritual  world  in  which  Jesus  lived  and  into  which 
He  introduced  His  disciples  was  a  Divine  Society;  in  His. life 
and  teaching  there  is  a  relative  indifference  to  material  things 
(“ ,  .  .  but  one  thing  is  needful  .  .  .” — Lk.  x.  42),  and  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  directly  concerned  about  economic  conditions  and 
their  improvement ;  He  concentrates  on  the  highest  things  :  “  Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
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things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Those  who  are  not  of  Him, 
the  Gentiles,  seek  after  these  things,  but  the  Christian  can  trust 
his  heavenly  Father,  Who  “  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things  ”  (Matt.  vi.  32,  33).  It  is  this  concentration  on  the 
highest  things,  when  His  followers  have  understood  it,  which  has 
done  most  to  improve  material  conditions;  this  effect  comes  from 
something  beyond  the  earthly  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
“  By  His  death  and  resurrection  Jesus  liberated  men  from  the 
bondage  of  the  seen  and  the  temporal,  brought  life  and  in¬ 
corruption  to  light,  and  empowered  His  disciples  to  testify  to  all 
men  by  word  and  deed  of  a  kingdom  which  could  never  be  shaken.” 
Here  again  we  see  how  the  Christian  is  to  be  detached  from  the 
world,  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  which  was  initiated  by  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  found  in  the  devotion  of  those  who 
faced  poverty  and  shame,  suffering,  imprisonment  and  death,  that 
they  might  make  others  partakers  of  the  heavenly  gift. 

The  Christian  has  “  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  ”  ( 1  Peter  i.  4) ; 
the  possession  of  riches  is  a  dangerous  matter,  “ .  .  .  for  the  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  10),  and  no  “  covetous 
man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  ”  (Eph.  v.  5).  Yet  even  material  wealth  has 
its  uses,  “  and  they  that  use  this  world  ”  must  live  and  use  it  “  as 
not  abusing  it  ”  (R.V.m.,  “  using  it  to  the  full  ” ;  Moffatt,  ”  not 
engrossed  in  it  ”),  “  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away  ” 
(1  Cor.  vii.  31).  Riches  are  to  be  used  rightly,  but  not  loved 
for  their  own  sake,  and  what  Jesus  had  to  say  about  money  as 
a  symbol  of  material  wealth  is  not  directed  against  it  as  such, 
but  against  the  wrong  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  wrong  use  of  it. 
A  man  cannot  be  in  two  minds,  in  two  camps;  he  cannot  sow 
for  one  crop  and  hope  to  reap  the  benefits  of  another  and  different 
harvest,  much  less  to  have  both.  “Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon  ”  (Matt.  vi.  24;  cf.  Gal.  vi.  7,  “  God  is  not  mocked;  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  ”).  Jesus  said 
many  hard  things  about  riches  and  the  covetous  spirit :  “  Woe 
unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation.” 
“  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God."  “  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness :  for  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  ”  (Lk.  vi.  24 ; 
Mk.  X.  25 ;  Lk.  xii.  15). 

The  general  line  of  Pauline  guidance  is  that  the  Christian 
is  a  citizen  or  colonist  of  a  city  which  descends  out  of  heaven  from 
God :  "...  your  citizenship  (POLITEUMA)  is  in  heaven  ” 
(Phil.  iii.  20).  The  .saints  are  to  live  as  worthy  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  commonwealth.  The  idea  of  citizenship  is  often  given 
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in  the  New  Testament  by  ‘‘  conversation,”  signifying  “  manner 
of  life,”  and  definitely  associating  the  conception  of  life  with  a 
relationship  with  a  POLIS.  POLITEUMA  and  its  verb  is  a 
characteristically  Greek  expression,  for  “  conduct  to  a  Greek  was 
mainly  a  question  of  relation  to  a  state  ”  ( J.  A.  Robinson  on 
Eph.  ii.  2).  ANASTROPHE  and  its  verb  in  the  New  Testament 
is  practically  synonymous  with  words  meaning  a  manner  or 
“  walk  ”  of  life ;  the  general  sense  should  be  understood  as  “  con¬ 
duct  ”  or  regulation  of  life,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  term 
used  in  Acts  for  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  “  the  Way  ”  (Acts 
ix.  2';  xix.  9,  23;  xxii.  4,  22). 

Paul  did  not,  any  more  than  his  Master,  proclaim  a  social 
revolution ;  he  sought  to  Christianise  the  relationships  of  master 
and  slaves  by  making  them  both  Christians.  “  In  fact,  Christianity 
as  we  find  it  set  out  by  Paul,  and  exemplified,  however  imperfectly, 
by  the  Pauline  churches,  displays  the  new  ethical  passion  and 
power  which  were  eventually  to  win  the  empire  and  the  world.” 
They  lived  by  “  ethical  and  religious  principles  which  were 
destined  to  live  and  transform  the  world  because  they  owed  their 
origin  to  faith  in  the  historical  Son  of  God,  Who  had  opened 
the  Kingdom  of  God  to  all  believers.” 

The  Apologists  of  the  second  century  claimed  that  Christians 
were  a  third  race,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  they  refuted 
charges  of  being  bad  citizens  of  the  empire  when  they  refused  to 
worship  the  emperor;  they  claimed  to  be  good  citizens,  and 
declared  that  they  prayed  for  the  emperor,  which  was  better  than 
mere  worship.  They  were  accused  of  seeking  to  cause  a  revolution 
in  society  (cf.  Acts  xvii.  6),  but  “  at  the  outset  a  minority  group 
[they]  cultivated  those  virtues  which  could  be  practised  in  their 
own  circles  and  did  not  seek  to  shape  the  empire  as  a  whole.” 
They  did  expect  the  revolution  to  happen,  not  by  their  own  efforts, 
but  following  the  return  of  the  L^rd,  in  sudden  apocalyptic 
fashion.  The  existing  order  was  accepted,  slavery  and  all  else 
(perhaps  as  a  result  of  their  eschatology),  and  Paul  accepted  its 
advantages,  claiming  his  Roman  citizenship,  to  the  furthering  of 
the  Gospel.  Yet  the  ultimate  result  of  the  witness  was  that  society 
was  transformed  not  by  revolution  from  without,  but  from  within, 
by  Christians  whose  life  and  practice  made  it  clear  that  society 
based  on  slavery  was  impossible  in  the  light  of  Chrisfs 
redeeming  work. 

The  Christian  view  of  citizenship  is  that  only  new  men  can 
make  a  new  world ;  it  is  the  new  man  in  Christ,  coming  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  and  living  in  the  world,  “  as  seeing  Him 
Who  is  invisible,”  who  can  discover  and  operate  a  long-term 
policy  which  will  endure.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
that  “  this  present  world  is  not  the  end ;  the  full  glory  abideth 
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not  therein,”  and  realise  that  our  citizenship  is  in  the  heavenly 
places.  At  the  most  we  are  to  make  this  world  a  colony  of  heaven, 
wherein  heaven’s  life  is  at  least  reflected  as  far  as  we  know  it. 
We  can  only  rebuild  our  cities  adequately  as  we  realise  that  they 
are  the  earthly  places  of  habitation  of  those  who  are  potentially 
sons  of  God;  we  can  only  re-fashion  human  society  effectively 
if  we  make  it  the  fellowship  and  mutual  service  of  those  who  are 
joint-heirs  with  Christ.  “  Thus  the  Christian’s  attitude  to  the 
world  is  partly  hostile,  partly  friendly ;  hostile  so  far  as  the  world 
tries  to  convert  him,  friendly  so  far  as  he  tries  to  convert  the 
world.”  “  The  idea  of  universal  love  is  not  the  result  of  a  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  world,  so  much  as  the  practical  exposition  of 
the  true  relation  of  man  to  God.” 

So,  then,  the  problem  is  not  to  be  simplified  by  talking  about 
the  “application  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  (for  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  Palestine  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  century 
were  vastly  different  from  those  of  to-day).  Rather,  our  thinking 
must  be  based  upon  the  infinite  value  of  each  human  soul,  with  all 
that  has  come  of  it  in  the  changed  position  of  individuals  and 
groups;  this  pre-supposes,  historically  speaking,  belief  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  Perhaps  a  reconsideration,  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  of  the  theory  of  “  labour-value  ”  might  be  very  useful. 

It  is  not  an  atomistic  philosophy  which  suggests  that  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation  is  an  understanding  of  the  true  value  of 
the  individual,  for  that  value  is  only  known  by  the  new  man  in 
Christ,  and  that  is  social,  a  life  of  fellowship  with  Christ  in  God, 
visible  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  operative  as  Christians  pene¬ 
trate  commerce,  industry  and  politics.  The  Christian  as  such  has 
no  skill  in  economics,  politics,  science  or  government;  what  he 
has  is  a  grave  responsibility  to  use  any  such  skill  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  insist  that  it  is  used  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  for 
the  service  of  his  fellows. 


A.  N.  Wilson, 


The  Church  in  War-time  China. 

rIE  situation  in  China  changes  so  rapidly  that  anyone  who 
has  been  away  from  the  country  for  a  period  of  some  months 
can  no  longer  speak  with  authority  on  current  affairs  there.  As 
over  half  a  year  has  gone  by  since  I  left  China,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  write  about  developments  in  that  country  since  the 
Japanese  surrender,  but  during  the  most  of  the  Second  World 
War  I  was  in  one  part  or  another  of  Free  China,  and  saw  the 
work  and  witness  of  the  Church  in  several  provinces. 

When  the  Japanese  surrender  was  announced,  I  was  in  Sian, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  two  B.M.S.  stations  continuing  to  function 
in  China.  Four  years  previously  I  was  also  in  Sian,  which  until 
Pearl  Harbour  was  a  frequent  target  for  Japanese  bombers.  But 
although  at  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War  I  found  myself  back  in 
the  same  city  as  at  the  start  of  that  war,  I  had,  during  the  interval, 
travelled  through  almost  every  province  in  Free  China,  particularly 
in  the  south,  and  had  seen  at  close  quarters  the  impact  of  the 
war  upon  the  Chinese  peasant  and  the  Chinese  Churdi.  During 
my  eighteen  months’  absence  from  Sian  I  was  out  of  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  B.M.S.,  but  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  way  in  which  Churches  with  a  different  Christian  tradition 
maintained  their  witness  in  various  environments  despite  peculiar 
hardships. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  picture  of  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  war-time  China,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  the  background 
against  which  the  Church  performed  its  task  during  those  difficult 
years.  Since  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War  and  the  return  of 
missionaries  to  what  was  once  Occupied  China,  much  has  come 
to  light  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Church 
there  was  maintained  in  spite  of  enemy  occupation  and  the  intern¬ 
ment  of  missionaries.  But  although  “  Free  ”  China  consisted 
ipso  facto  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  not  under 
Japanese  occupation,  it  was  none  the  less  a  country  run  on  a 
war  footing,  and  a  country,  too,  from  which  missionaries  were, 
at  certain  periods,  being  evacuated  in  large  numbers  owing  to 
the  threat,  which  in  most  cases  materialised,  of  Japanese  advance 
and  occupation. 

From  the  middle  of  April,  1944,  until  the  beginning  of 
December  of  that  year,  the  fear  of  further  Japanese  advance,  first 
in  North  China,  then  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  central 
and  south-western  China,  finally  during  the  early  winter  in 
Kweiyang  and  in  Chungking  itself,  coloured  everyone’s  mind.  In 
place  of  the  easy  optimism  of  early  1944  that  spoke  in  terms  of 
“  the  year  of  victory  ”  and  “  counter-offensive,”  there  came  panic, 
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or  the  pessimism  which  concluded  that  the  Japanese  who  had 
captured  one  impregnable  stronghold  with  little  opposition  could 
as  easily  conquer  the  next.  The  more  defeatist  a  rumour,  the 
more  readily  it  gained  a  hearing;  the  more  strenuously  an  evil 
rumour  was  denied,  the  greater  the  suspicion  which  attached  to 
the  denial. 

Evacuation  became  an  obsession  in  every  mind — not  such 
an  evacuation  as  took  place  from  some  of  our  big  cities  during 
certain  periods  of  the  air  war,  but  something  much  more  des¬ 
pairing,  because  of  its  finality  and  the  misery  it  brought  with 
it.  As  the  threat  of  Japanese  occupation  grew  more  intense,  the 
local  authorities  in  one  town  after  another  along  the  line  of  their 
advance  took  three  successive  steps  to  empty  the  town  of  its 
civilian  population.  First  there  would  be  a  period  of  voluntary 
evacuation,  when  the  more  cautious  would  pack  up  their  belongings 
and  make  their  way  to  some  place  of  greater  safety.  The  next 
stage  was  called  “urgent  evacuation.”  During  the  days  that 
followed  this  announcement  shops  would  put  up  their  shutters, 
and  the  most  valuable  stocks  would  be  packed  and  taken  away 
by  the  shopkeeper  and  his  staff  of  assistants,  by  motor-truck  if 
they  were  exceptionally  fortunate,  by  train  if  they  had  enough 
influence  or  good  fortune  to  hire  a  wagon,  or  by  some  method 
of  human  transport  if  competition  had  already  become  too  severe 
on  the  railway.  Government  organisation  would  close  down  and 
move  further  inland,  obtaining  transport  priority  over  private 
businessmen  and  individual  families.  The  man  in  the  street 
would  pack  what  belongings  he  could  carry  by  his  own  unaided 
strength  and  walk  to  the  railway  station,  there  to  wait  hour  after 
hour  for  the  next  train.  When  it  came,  he  would  battle  for  a 
place  inside,  on  the  roof,  or  in  front  of  the  engine,  taking  care 
that  his  luggage  remained  intact  and  was  not  lost  or  stolen  in  the 
disorder.  But  even  under  such  conditions,  trains  have  a  limited 
capacity,  and  in  despair,  many  would  give  up  the  contest  for  a 
place,  and  join  the  long  procession  of  those  who  escaped  on  foot 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  These  desperate  conditions  would  be 
intensified  by  the  time  the  third  stage,  that  of  compulsory 
evacuation,  was  reached.  The  life  of  the  city  would  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  military  would  enforce  the  departure  of  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  meant  leaving  their 
homes,  taking  only  what  could  be  carried  on  a  pole  over  their 
shoulders,  and  literally  stepping  out  into  a  future  holding  no 
hope  of  economic  security. 

With  a  military  situation  which  led  to  such  desperate 
abandonment  of  possessions,  security  and  hope,  there  frequently 
went  a  spiritual  apathy  and  a  tendency  to  consider  any  state  of 
affairs  better  than  the  status  quo.  Refugees  on  their  way  south 
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or  west  would  comment  as  they  heard  rumours  of  desertion  and 
mass  surrender  to  the  enemy,  “  Who  can  blame  them — what 
benefit  do  they  get  out  of  fighting,  or  we  out  of  their  continued 
resistance?”  In  contrast  to  our  own  country,  the  sympathy  of 
the  general  public  lay  more  often  with  a  deserter  than  with  the 
authorities  who  might  be  looking  for  him.  As  was  inevitable  in 
such  circumstances,  the  Government,  whether  local  or  national, 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  privately  expressed  criticism,  and  one 
old  farmer  was  even  heard  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  by  saying 
that  it  even  rained  more  plentifully  in  the  Communist  area  than 
upon  Central  Government  territory ! 

The  economic  effects  of  the  war  were  disastrous  and  were 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  Britain.  In  spite  of  the  vastness  of 
China,  the  repercussions  arising  from  the  Japanese  advance 
penetrated  to  the  most  remote  villages  in  all  the  provinces  con¬ 
cerned.  Provincial  Governments,  for  example,  would  evacuate 
from  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  as  an  emergency  measure, 
the  various  departments,  finance,  education,  health,  and  so  forth, 
would  scatter  to  previously  selected  emergency  centres.  Often 
these  would  be,  not  places  of  importance,  but  small  market  towns 
chosen  for  their  comparative  inaccessibility.  The  inhabitants 
would  suddenly  find  themselves  coping  with  a  peaceful  invasion 
by  their  own  countrymen,  involving  a  complete  dislocation  of 
their  economic  life,  and  scarcity  for  both  parties.  Again,  remote 
villages  would  often  find  their  population  multiplied  several  times 
within  a  few  days  as  a  wave  of  refugees,  permanent  or  temporary, 
descended  like  locusts  on  the  land.  Commodity  prices,  always 
tending  to  rise,  would  soar,  in  geometric  rather  than  arithmetic 
progression.  Meanwhile,  whether  the  enemy  were  near  or  far, 
taxation  would  continue  on  a  heavy  scale,  and  crops  would  be 
commandeered  to  feed  the  defending  armies.  Since  war  involved 
such  bitter  hardships  for  the  peasant  and  the  small  tradesman, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  official  exhortation,  “  Military  and 
Civilians  must  Co-operate”  generally  went  unheeded,  and  in 
some  places  blood  was  shed  in  clashes  between  civilians  and  the 
soldiers  billeted  on  them. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Church  continued 
its  work,  particularly  in  the  depressing  days  of  1944  when  no 
news  was  too  bad  to  be  believed,  but  also  in  varying  degrees 
throughout  the  whole  eight  years  of  war  between  China  and 
Japan.  The  ordinary  Church  member  could  not  but  be  affected 
by  the  course  of  events — ^he  might  find  himself  a  refugee  fleeing 
from  the  Japanese,  his  son  might  be  conscripted  to  serve  in  the 
army  in  some  distant  part  of  China  with  no  hope  of  leave,  his 
crops  would  probably  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  his  family 
after  taxation  had  accounted  for  the  major  share.  These  hard- 
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ships  he  would  share  with  his  non-Christian  neighbours,  to  whom 
he  was  often  an  example  of  Christian  faith  and  patience  in  the 
face  of  such  losses  as  arose  out  of  the  war.  Furthermore,  in 
many  parts  of  Free  China  the  Church  was  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  maintaining  its  witness  unsupported  by  funds  or 
personnel  from  abroad,  at  a  time  when  the  war  made  an 
exceptionally  heavy  drain  on  local  resources,  both  of  money  and 
of  man-power.  Scores  of  missionaries,  British  and  American, 
were  evacuated  towards  Kunming  and  India  from  southern  and 
central  China  during  the  summer  of  1944  by  British  military 
trucks,  which  were  only  one  means  of  transport  among  many. 
The  “  free  ”  areas  of  whole  provinces  such  as  Kiangsi  and  Fukien 
were  left  with  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  Protestant  missionaries 
apiece,  though  mention  should  be  made  of  Swiss  missionaries 
and  Irish  priests  in  this  area  who  stayed  at  their  posts,  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  their  neutrality,  in  spite  of  knowing  what 
had  happened  to  neutrals  in  other  invaded  areas. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  Christians  in  several  of 
these  centres  from  which  missionaries  had  recently  been 
evacuated,  and  to  see  how  the  work  of  the  Church  was  being 
maintained  by  the  Chinese  leaders.  It  was  an  interesting 
experience  at  a  time  when  I  had  travelled  farther  than  ever 
before  from  Sian,  my  old  mission  station,  to  meet  Mr.  P’eng, 
priest  in  charge  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Kienyang  in  Fukien. 
He  had  previously  been  one  of  the  clergy  in  Sian,  and  had  left 
shortly  before  I  had  arrived  there.  We  spent  a  happy  evening 
together,  talking  about  our  old  friends  in  the  North-West  and 
about  his  work  in  this  his  native  province.  The  English 
missionaries  had  recently  left  the  city,  but  the  Church  continued 
to  go  ahead  in  this  important  commercial  centre,  and  useful  work 
was  being  done  among  the  university  students.  My  contact  with 
Mr.  P’eng  had  come  about  in  the  first  place  in  connection  with 
medical  relief  supplies  in  whose  distribution  he  and  some  of  the 
local  Christian  laymen  took  an  active  interest.  The  Church  in 
Kienyang  was  typical  of  those  I  came  across  in  other  areas 
from  which  missionaries  had  been  evacuated. 

While  I  lived  in  Shensi,  the  “  Church  of  Christ  in  China  ” 
had  not  seemed  much  more  than  a  name  to  me.  The  Shensi  Synod 
of  the  C.C.C.  was  co-terminous  with  the  area  for  which  the 
B.M.S.  had  long  been  responsible  in  that  province,  and  there  were 
no  other  co-operating  missions  there.  But  when  I  saw  the 
diversity  and  yet  the  underlying  unity  of  the  various  local  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  in  Hunan,  Kweichow, 
Sz^uan  and  Yunnan,  congregations  made  up  of  Christians  from 
all  parts  of  China  who  in  their  war-time  homes  felt  they  belonged 
to  the  one  body,  whatever  their  previous  denominational 
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affiliations  might  have  been,  then  the  name  Church  of  Christ  in 
China  came  to  have  a  new  significance.  There  are,  admittedly, 
many  Protestant  missions,  both  British  and  American,  which  do 
not  co-operate  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  but  broadly 
speaking,  the  C.C.C.  may  be  said  to  have  the  function  of  uniting 
in  one  General  Assembly  representatives  from  the  main  Christian 
bodies  in  China  who  worship  after  the  Reformed  tradition. 

One  interesting  example  of  the  co-operation  within  the  C.C.C. 
in  war-time  China,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well,  is  the  Church  at  Kunming.  At  the  time  when  I  knew  the 
Church  there,  during  the  spring  of  1945,  the  pastor  was  a  Chinese 
who  had  been  associated  with,  and  trained  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Fukien.  There  were  three  missionaries 
co-operating  with  him  there,  two  of  them  English  Presbyterians 
from  Swatow,  and  the  third  a  member  of  the  American  Reformed 
Church.  Earlier  in  Uie  war,  one  of  our  B.M.S.  missionaries 
and  his  wife  had  served  the  C.C.C.  in  Kunming  after  leaving 
occupied  China. 

This  example  of  co-operation  within  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  China  was  directly  due  to  the  war,  but  it  is  not  only  within 
the  C.C.C..  itself  that  a  spirit  of  unity  among  Christians  has  been 
developed  during  the  past  nine  years.  Christians  dispersed  to 
distant  parts  of  China  did  not  ask  whether  their  fellow- 
worshippers  were  Baptists  or  Methodists — they  were  only  aware 
of  their  brotherhood  in  Christ. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  mission  fields  are  ahead  of 
the  home  Churches  in  their  progress  towards  Christian  unity. 
Especially  has  this  been  true  in  the  Churches  of  the  dispersion 
in  China.  There  must  be  many,  both  Chinese  and  British,  whose 
dusty  recollections  of  Ishan,  a  temporary  halting-place  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Japanese  and  for  a  few  brief  days  the  emergency 
capital  of  Kwangsi  province,  include  memories  of  the  Communion 
services  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Hongkong,  to  which  he 
invited  all  Christian  believers,  regardless  of  denomination.  Out¬ 
side,  in  the  crowded  streets,  refugees  were  selling  family  heirlooms 
to  provide  food  for  the  immediate  needs  of  themselves  and  their 
children,  labouring  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  before  pressing 
on  to  yet  another  destination  farther  west.  Inside  the  Church, 
we  who  had  to  live  in  that  same  world  of  transience,  fellow 
believers  of  varying  races  and  Christian  traditions,  were  yet 
united  in  partaking  of  the  Living  Bread  which  came  down  out 
of  heaven,  and  were  during  those  moments  conscious  of  our 
unity,  in  worship  and  in  a  common  remembrance,  with  fellow- 
Christians  in  every  land  and  of  all  ages,  with  the  general  assembly 
and  Church  of  the  first-born  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

Brynmor  F.  Price. 


The  Story  of  Pottergate  and  Ber  Street 
Churches,  Norwich. 

POTTERGATE. 

IN  the  year  1762,  Samuel  Fisher  came  from  Nottingham  and 
settled  in  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich.  There  he 
remained  for  twelve  years  which  in  the  early  years  brought 
success  to  the  Church,  but  in  1774  Fisher  was  accused  of  a  grave 
moral  offence,  and  on  January  30th,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
Churdi.  Two  years  later,  he  appeared  before  the  Church  to 
express  his  repentance,  but  as  the  Church  did  not  consider  his 
repentance  to  be  genuine,  he  still  remained  outside  its  member¬ 
ship.  He  himself,  however,  considered  that  he  was  sincere  and 
others  supported  him. 

Within  a  few  months  of  being  excluded  from  St.  Mary’s, 
Samuel  Fisher  had  licensed  premises  for  preaching  in  St. 
Michael’s  Coslany,  Norwich,  in  a  room  called  the  “  Great 
Parlour,”  belonging  to  John  Hervey,  a  carpenter,  but  later  in  the 
year,  on  November  19th,  he  licensed  “  certain  rooms  called  the 
Wool  Room  and  Chamber,  commonly  called  Norton’s  ”  in  St. 
Mary’s,  Norwich.  These  premises  were  his  own  possession, 
and  in  them  he  commenc^  preaching  to  a  small  company  of 
seven.  Sometime  later  he  took  over  premises  in  Pottergate 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Methodists. 

In  the  year  1775,  Samuel  Fisher  was  visited  by  John  Johnson, 
the  founder  of  the  seat  known  as  the  “  Johnsonian  ”  Baptists. 

John  Johnson  was  born  in  March,  1706,  at  Lostock,  Eccles, 
near  Mandiester,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant.  He  was  piously 
brought  up  and  when  20  years  of  age  became  a  preacher.  In 
1741,  he  became  Pastor  of  the  Byrom  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Liverpool,  but  he  left  again  in  1747  or  1748,  because  his 
doctrinal  views  were  offensive  to  his  congregation.  He  and  his 
adherents  then  built  a  new  chapel  in  Stanley  Street,  Liverpool, 
which  was  opened  in  1750.  He  remained  there  until  his  death 
on  the  20th  March,  1791,  at  the  age  of  85.  His  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1740,  survived  him. 

Johnson  was  a  man  of  much  vigour  and  originality  of  mind, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  books,  and  also  established  his  teaching 
in  new  Churches  about  the  kingdom.  He  had  many  adherents 
at  Wisbech  in  Cambridgeshire  and  elsewhere.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  discover  exactly  what  this  man’s  views  actually  were. 
He  was  a  Calvinist  who  held  that  Adam’s  guilt  was  not 
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inherited,  but  Adam’s  children  needed  as  strong  remedies  as  if 
they  were.  He  also  confounded  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
insisted  on  making  this  confusion  a  definite  point  in  his  teaching. 
On  account  of  this  the  “  Johnsonians  ”  were  regarded  as 
"  Sabellians.” 

Samuel  Fisher,  and  those  who  had  seceded  from  St.  Mary’s, 
accepted  these  views,  and  joined  the  “  Johnsonians.”  In  1778, 
Johnson  wrote  to  Fisher  congratulating  him  that  a  new  church 
had  just  been  formed  in  Norwich.  Apparently  at  that  time,  they 
were  worshipping  in  the  Pottergate  premises,  St.  Margaret’s 
Lane.  These  premises  were  rebuilt  in  1790.  Samuel  Fisher  had 
the  oversight  of  the  Church  at  Deadman’s  Lane,  Wisbech,  as  well 
as  the  one  in  Norwich. 

In  the  year  1785,  there  was  a  secession  from  the  Methodists 
in  Norwich  that  joined  the  General  Baptist  New  Connexion. 
These  people  worshipped  in  a  chapel,  known  as  “  Ebenezer,”  in 
Ber  Street,  which  had  been  built  by  an  eccentric  gentleman,  named 
John  Hunt,  who  was  a  surgeon,  ornithologist  and  gospeller.  The 
first  pastor  of  the  Church  was  Richard  Wright. 

Richard  Wright  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Anne  Wright, 
of  Blakeney,  Norfolk,  a  village  that  was  once  a  seaport  of  some 
importance,  having  trade  with  Germany.  Richard  was  bom  in 
a  labourer’s  cottage  on  the  7th  of  February,  1764.  If  a  scheme, 
that  had  been  fostered  by  “  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cobb  ”  to  revive 
the  Blakeney  fisheries  in  1769  had  been  successful,  Richard  might 
have  become  a  seafaring  man,  but  the  company  failed  and 
Blakeney’s  good  harbour  saw  little  trade. 

Richard’s  parents  were  originally  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  Anne  (1732-1810)  was  a  woman  of  superior  class, 
strong  mind  and  fair  education.  She  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  John 
Fenn,  the  first  editor  of  the  Poston  Letters.  There  were  six 
children,  Richard  being  the  eldest.  Anne  Wright  became  a 
Unitarian  at  the  age  of  70.  Richard  Wright  was  sent  to  school 
by  a  relative,  a  prosperous  farmer,  but  his  schooling  cannot  have 
bwn  for  long  as  the  farmer  died,  when  Richard  was  12  years 
of  age.  At  that  time  the  family  had  left  the  Anglican  Church 
and  joined  the  Dissenters.  Young  Richard  became  first  a  farmer’s 
boy,  then  a  page,  and  then  went  on  trial  to  an  Anglican  shop¬ 
keeper  at  Holt  and  was  later  apprenticed  to  a  dissenting 
blacksmith,  possibly  at  Guestwick. 

At  the  age  of  16,  Richard  Wright  joined  the  Independent 
Church  at  Guestwick,  where  the  minister  was  John  Sykes,  who 
had  been  ordained  on  October  29th,  1776.  The  preaching  was 
Calvinistic,  of  the  genuine  imadulterated  type — “  not  what  is 
called  moderate  Calvinism,”  as  Richard  once  remarked.  Sykes 
had  no  moderation.  “  Still,”  added  Mr.  Wright,  “  I  thank  God 
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that  I  was  once  a  Calvinist,  that  I  have  known  by  experience  what 
Calvinism  is.  It  was  one  important  step  in  my  progress.  How¬ 
ever  erroneous,  its  peculiar  doctrines  are  perverted  truth,  and 
some  precious  metal  may  be  extracted  from  the  baser  material.” 

Wright  was  not  without  ambition.  “  Panting  to  emerge  from 
the  lowly  vale,  where  I  was  placed  ”  as  he  expressed  it,  he  con¬ 
sidered  what  he  could  do  which  would  render  him  “  of  some  value 
in  society.”  There  was  bom  in  his  heart  a  desire  to  win  souls 
for  Christ,  so  without  any  outward  suggestion,  or  authority  from 
the  Church,  Richard  Wright,  when  the  labour  at  the  anvil  was 
over  for  the  day,  began  week-evening  preaching  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  making  such  a  general 
appeal  to  men,  he  must  have  departed  from  the  extreme  form  of 
Calvinism  that  his  pastor  taught.  The  Church  requested  him  to 
preach  before  them,  and  then  ordered  him  to  wait  for  their  con¬ 
sent  to  preach,  and  because  he  would  not  do  so,  they  turned  him 
out  of  the  Church.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  hearing  of  this, 
gave  him  many  opportunities  to  preach  though  he  never  joined 
their  society.  His  master,  “  judging  that  he  would  make  a  better 
preacher  than  a  smith,”  kindly  gave  him  back  his  indentures. 

His  first  call  to  the  regular  ministry  came  from  the  new 
Church  at  Ber  Street,  and  in  this  chapel  Dan  Taylor  ordained 
him  as  Pastor  on  29th  September,  1785.  Richard  Wright  found 
it  a  great  advantage  being  in  Norwich,  as  here  were  books  that 
enabled  him  to  learn  Greek  and  Hebrew.  There  was  apparently 
at  that  time  friendly  relations  between  the  Ber  Street  and  Priory 
Yard  Churches,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  Richard  Wright  ranked 
as  an  Elder  in  the  Priory  Yard  Church. 

In  1787,  Richard  Wright  left  the  Ber  Street  General 
Baptists,  and  made  friends  with  Samuel  Fisher  and  collaborated 
with  him,  though  he  regarded  John  Johnson,  who  at  that  time 
was  over  80  years  of  age,  as  being  “  to  a  high  degree  bigoted  and 
dogmatic.” 

In  that  year  a  curious  arrangement  was  made  between  Fisher 
and  Wright,  that  they  should  preach  alternately  for  six  months 
at  Pottergate,  Norwich,  and  six  months  at  Headman’s  Lane, 
Wisbech.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  1794,  when  the  Wisbech 
congregation  decided  that  they  preferred  to  have  Richard  Wright 
as  their  sole  pastor.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Wright’s 
teaching  had  by  this  time  developed  a  strong  trend  towards 
Unitarianism.  As  the  agreement  between  the  two  men  was 
broken,  Samuel  Fisher  declined  to  assert  his  rights,  resigned 
the  Church  at  Pottergate,  which  he  left  in  the  care  of  George 
Barber,  and  built  a  new  Church  in  Ship  Lane,  Wisbech,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1794.  He  continued  to  exercise  an  oversight  of 
the  Johnsonian  Churches,  until  his  death  at  Newark  in  1803. 
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A  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Pottergate  Church,  reads : 

“  Samuel  Fisher,  many  years  pastor  of  this  Church,  died  April 
27th,  1803,  aged  61  years.” 

The  further  story  of  Richard  Wright,  .though  it  does  not 
concern  Norwich,  is  interesting.  After  leaving  Norwich,  he 
definitely  accepted  Unitarian  beliefs.  When  his  Unitarian  views 
became  known,  the  Johnsonian  Baptists  rejected  him,  but  the 
people  at  Deadman’s  Lane,  Wisbedi,  accepted  his  views  and 
became  Unitarian.  In  1797,  he  met  William  Vidler  (1758-1816), 
the  “  Universalist  ”  Baptist,  and  converted  him  to  Unkarianism, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  converted  by  William  Vidler  to 
Universalism. 

In  1803,  the  two  friends  joined  the  General  Baptist  Assembly, 
which  against  all  precedent  ignored  a  minority  vote,  so  that  Dan 
Taylor  and  all  the  evangelicals  made  formal  protest  and 
v/ithdrew. 

In  1806,  Wright  became  Home  Missionary  for  the  Unitarians, 
and  in  1810  resigned  the  Pastorate  at  Wisbech  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  this  work.  He  brought  many  Baptist  Churches 
into  fellowship  with  the  Unitarians,  one  such  being  at  Long 
Sutton.  In  1822,  he  settled  as  minister  at  Conigre,  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire,  and  in  1827  at  Kirkstead,  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1836. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  later  ministers  at  Pottergate. 
George  Barber  probably  remained  Pastor  from  17W  until  1806, 
and  during  this  period  John  Reynoldson,  upon  whom  had  fallen 
the  oversight  of  the  Johnsonian  Churches,  removed  from  Newark 
and  settled  in  Norwich. 

The  next  pastor  was  Samuel  Sly.  He  was  probably  the  son 
of  a  Samuel  Sly,  who  was  baptised  by  Edward  Trivett  at  Wor stead 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1769,  and  was  afterwards  dismissed  to  a 
Norwich  Church.  It  is  believed  that  Samuel  Sly,  junr.,  became 
pastor  about  1806.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  reads  : 
“Samuel  Sly,  died  April  17th,  1842,  aged  68  years,  33  (or  35?) 
years  pastor.” 

The  chapel  was  possibly  rebuilt  again  in  1840,  and  that  same 
year  Joseph  Gray  betame  pastor.  All  that  we  know  concerning 
him  is  again  taken  from  the  tablets  in  the  Church.  There  are 
two,  one  to  his  memory  and  one  to  that  of  his  wife.  They  read : 
“  Mary  Beakley,  wife  of  Joseph  Gray  and  only  child  of  George 
Barber,  died  December  25th,  18^,  wife,  mother,  friend 
exemplary;  she  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  building.”  The  other 
reads :  “  Joseph  Gray,  died  January  21st,  1862,  aged  75  years,  22 
years  pastor.” 

There  is  one  other  tablet  on  the  walls,  which  was  evidently  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  their  strong  supporters  :  “  In  memory  of  the 
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beloved  wife  of  William  Ward,  wine  merchant,  died  November 
9th,  1859,  aged  56  years.” 

The  Church  at  Pottergate  used  a  hymnbook  especially  printed 
for  the  Johnsonians.  It  was  pubished  by  Gardiner  &  Co., 
Wisbech,  in  1873,  and  is  entitled :  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Divine  Worship.  It  was  printed  by  Winks  and  Son, 
Leicester.  There  are  969  hymns  in  the  book,  and  are  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  other  books  printed  about  that  period. 

The  next  pastor  was  Henry  Trevor.  He  was  a  furnisher 
and  upholsterer  of  Norwich,  and  was  there  for  50  years,  but 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  attended  at  St.  Mary’s.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  give  an  account  of  what  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  said 
of  him  when  preaching  a  memorial  sermon.  Henry  Trevor  died 
on  May  26th,  1897,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Shakespeare 
said  of  him  ;  “  He  felt  that  he  was  called  to  serve  God  by  identify¬ 
ing  himself  in  early  life  with  an  obscure  sect  called  the  Johnsonian 
Baptists,  which  is,  I  suppose,  now  extinct.  The  little  chapel 
in  Pottergate  was  their  home.  There,  morning  and  evening  for 
50  years,  he  was  in  his  place,  solemn  and  devout,  at  first  as  a 
worshipper,  and  then,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  sect,  as  a 
preacher.  He  took  up  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  never  missing  a  Sunday,  without  earthly  fame  or 
reward,  he  preached  to  a  few  earnest  souls,  and  superintended 
the  Sunday  School.  This  was  a  quiet  unnoticed  service  which 
involved  much  sacrifice  and  labour,  but  which  he  pursued  with 
characteristic  determination.  As  years  increased,  he  gave  up  the 
evening  service  and  came  to  St.  Mary’s.  Then  he  came  for  both 
morning  and  evening  service,  transferred  the  Sunday  School  to 
us,  and  there  has  been  no  friend  more  true,  and  no  worshipper 
more  regular  and  devout  from  that  day  to  the  Sunday  before 
which  he  was  struck  down.” 

In  the  year  1898,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fenn  had  a  mission  conducted 
in  a  room  on  Elm  Hill,  and  he  removed  from  there  and  took 
over  the  Pottergate  premises  from  the  Trustees  and  took  control 
both  of  the  school  and  the  mission.  Later,  about  the  year  1913, 
the  Sunday  School  was  amalgamated  with  the  Sunday  School  at 
Unthank  Road.  With  the  decreasing  population  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Church,  the  Pottergate  premises  were  closed,  and  the 
whole  work  of  the  school  centred  at  Unthank  Road.  The  Church 
building  was  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  the  air-raids  of  1942,  and  the 
schoolroom  is  now  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

BER  STREET. 

As  we  have  already  recorded,  the  Ber  Street  Church  was 
founded  in  1785  by  John  Hunt,  the  eccentric  surgeon  of  Norwich, 
the  chapel,  which  seated  between  600  and  800  persons,  being 
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built  at  his  own  expense.  The  story  of  the  strange  spiritual 
pilgrimage  of  its  first  pastor,  Richard  Wright,  from  Anglicanism, 
by  way  of  the  Congregational,  Methodist,  General  Baptist  and 
Johnsonian  Baptist  Churches  to  Unitarianism  and  Universalism 
has  also  been  recorded.  Richard  Wright  was  at  Ber  Street  little 
more  than  one  year,  but  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  of  his  successor 
is  scarcely  less  interesting. 

Joseph  Proud  settled  there  in  1786.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Proud,  of  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1745.  When  he  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age  his  father  removed,  to  take  charge  of  the  General 
Baptist  congregation  at  Wisbech,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Though  of 
limited  education,  yet  under  the  fostering  care  of  worthy  parents, 
his  mind  was  early  imbued  with  religious  principles.  In  the  year 
1767  he  was  call^  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  he 
was  invfted  by  the  Church  to  assist  his  aged  father  in  the 
ministry.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  take  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Kimpton,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  remained  three  or  four 
years.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1769,  he  married  his  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children.  While  he  was 
at  Knipton  he  was  probably  ministering  to  the  Church, 
but  not  as  an  ordained  minister,  though  he  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Lincolnshire  Association  and  was  ranked 
among  “the  brethren  in  the  ministry.”  He  returned  again  to 
Wisbech,  and  the  Fleet  Church  invited  him  to  visit  them  as  a 
supply,  and  his  labours  being  approved,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastorate  and  settled  there  in  17^.  He  was  ordained  in  1782, 
and  at  that  time  the  cause  had  so  prospered  under  his  care  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel.  We  find  Mr. 
Proud  acting  with  others  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
Lincolnshire  Association  and  the  New  Connexion,  meeting  them 
at  Gosberton  in  1777,  Kirton  in  1784,  and  Boston  in  1785. 

Joseph  Proud’s  first  wife  died  in  1785,  and  soon  after  he 
married  a  widow,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  all  of  whom 
died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Proud  was  a  man  of  superior  qualifications  for  the 
exercises  of  the  pulpit,  but  discontent  arose  in  the  Church,  owing 
to  his  introducing  singing  into  the  public  worship  on  his  own 
authority,  being  well  aware  that  many  of  the  members  con¬ 
scientiously  disapproved  of  it.  As  it  usually  happens  each  party 
complained  of  the  other  and  at  length  in  1786,  Mr.  Proud  suddenly 
left  Fleet  without  acquainting  the  Church  of  his  design. 

About  this  time  or  a  little  earlier,  John  Hunt,  the  builder 
of  the  Ber  Street  chapel,  proposed  to  Joseph  Proud  that  he 
would  give  him  the  chapel  and  a  residence  in  Norwich,  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  He  readily  accepted  this  handsome  offer,  and 
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in  1786,  removed  to  Norwich  and  John  Hunt  became  his 
colleague  in  the  ministry.  That  same  year  he  published  a  little 
poem,  entitled  Calvinism  Exploded  whi^  passed  through  several 
editions.  He  also  held  a  public  disputation  with  a  Minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which  was  also  printed.  Other  small 
works,  chiefly  poems,  were  also  published  by  him,  among  which 
was  The  Apostate’s  Progress,  written  after  the  style  of  Bunyan 
and  later  printed  anonymously.  In  1787,  the  Ber  Street  Church 
was  admitted  into  the  General  Baptist  Assembly. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement  in  Norwich,  a  physician, 
resident  in  the  city,  recommended  him  to  read  the  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  lent  him  the  Treatise  on  Heaven  and 
Hell.  Mr.  Proud  read  it  and  returned  it  with  his  opinion  that 
it  was  the  record  of  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  reveries  of  a  fertile 
yet  morbid  imagination.  Later  a  firm  believer  in  Swedenborg’s 
teaching,  J.  W.  Salmon,  was  induced  to  take  a  journey  from 
London,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  expressly  to  meet  him.  Mr, 
Salmon  was  the  guest  of  Joseph  Proud  during  his  stay,  and  lost 
no  time  in  introducing  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg.  Mr.  Hunt 
very  sympathetically  listened  to  the  teaching,  but  he  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Proud  who  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Hunt  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrines.  Mr.  Proud 
undertook  to  convince  his  visitors  that  they  were  wrong  by  public 
disputation,  but  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Proud 
became  more  sympathetic. 

In  his  private  diary,  Mr.  Proud  recorded  on  “  Tuesday 
morning,  17  June,  1788.  Mr,  J.  W.  Salmon  came  to  our  house. 
He  lives  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Church,  and  preaches  the  doctrines.  He  preached  at  our  chapel 
nine  times.  Never  did  I  hear  any  man  preach  with  such  power, 
and  Divine  demonstration.  He  appears  to  be  the  most  humble, 
affectionate,  and  holy  man  I  ever  knew;  and  I  believe  I  shall 
never  forget  what  he  laid  before  me,  I  verily  think  that  the 
Lord  in  great  mercy  sent  him  to  me  and  the  Church  for  great 
good :  and  I  trust  we  have  a  people  prepared  to  receive  further 
degrees  of  love  and  wisdom.  O  that  we  may  be  thus  prepared !  I 
love  the  man  most  sincerely !  and  bless  the  Lord  my  Saviour  for 
sending  him.  He  staid  with  us  till  Thursday,  the  26th — ^that  is 
ten  days,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Dereham,  where  I  took  my 
leave  of  this  dear,  dear  man.”  Later  Mr.  Salmon  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Proud  a  copy  of  The  True  Christian  Religion,  or  Universal 
Theology  of  the  New  Church.  Mr,  Proud  read  this  book,  seeking 
divine  guidance  to  direct  him  to  the  truth,  and  became  a 
convinced  Swedenborgian. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  24th  of  February,  1789,  nine 
persons  were  received  into  Church  fellowship,  by  the  rite  of 
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baptism  administered  by  immersion.  They  were  baptised  “  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  One  Divine 
Person.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Proud  preached 
from  Ezekiel  27,  22-23.  This  sermon  was  printed  at  the  request 
of  the  congregation,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest,  per¬ 
haps  the  earliest,  published  after  the  formation  of  the  first  New 
Church  Society  in  London.  It  was  entitled ;  New  Jerusalem 
Blessings,  or  the  Unity,  Purity,  and  Happiness  of  real  Christians 
in  the  last  Days,  in  which  the  New  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  is 
established — Jesus  the  King  thereof,  who  is  the  only  God  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Later  that  year  he  visited  London  and 
entered  his  name  in  the  Society’s  book.  He  was  requested  to 
write  original  hymns  for  the  public  worship  of  the  New  Church, 
and  in  the  brief  space  of  three  months  wrote  upwards  of  300 
which  were  printed  in  1790.  Additional  hymns  were  printed  in 
a  second  edition  the  following  year. 

Joseph  Proud  soon  became  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remain  in  Norwich  as  the  minister  of  Ber  Street 
chapel.  Although  by  the  title-deeds,  the  chapel,  minister’s  house, 
etc.,  were  his  own  for  life,  yet  having  changed  his  religious 
sentiments,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  hold  them, 
although  he  had  no  prospects  before  him. 

The  remainder  of  Joseph  Proud’s  life  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church.  He  became  an  outstanding 
man  among  them.  He  wrote  many  books  and  pamphlets  in 
sttpport  of  the  teaching  and  served  the  Church  as  an  ordained 
minister  in  Birmingham,  London,  Manchester  and  other  places. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  the  minister  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Temple  in  New  Ekill  Street,  Birmingham.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1826,  at  the  age  of  81,  and  his  wife, 
Susannah,  survived  for  a  few  months  and  passed  away  that  same 
year  on  the  21st  of  November,  at  the  age  of  76.  Edward 
Madeley,  junr.  preached  a  memorial  sermon  in  the  New  Hall 
Street  Temple  on  August  20th,  from  the  text  John  12,  26.  Mr. 
Proud  was  much  respected  by  the  Swedenborgians 

After  Joseph  Proud  had  left  Ber  Street  in  1791,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Matthew  Dexter.  Little  is  known  of  Ais  man, 
but  he  remained  there  until  1795,  when  the  Priory  Yard  pastorate, 
being  vacant,  Mr.  Dexter  and  the  members  of  Ber  Street  united 
with  the  other  Church,  and  Ber  Street  was  closed. 

There  are  several  references  to  Ber  Street  in  the  minutes 
of  the  General  Baptist  Assembly.  In  1798,  an  effort  was  made 
to  re-open  the  chapel,  but  the  Priory  Yard  people  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  Assembly  decided  that  ”  nothing 
can  be  done  particularly  concerning  it.”  In  1799,  the  Assembly 
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was  asked  whether  its  judgment  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Trustees  “  that  in  consideration  of  Dr.  Hunt’s  great  expenses 
respecting  that  place,  and  in  fitting  up  another  for  public  worship 
that  it  be  given  him.”  This  was  agreed,  but  in  1801,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Deed  had  been  enrolled  in  Chancery,  and  must 
remain  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Deed,  and  as  some 
of  the  Trustees  would  not  consent  for  its  return  to  Dr.  Hunt,  the 
matter  fell  through.  We  have  already  seen  that  Joseph  Proud  had 
realised  that,  having  changed  his  convictions,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  hold  the  Trust  Deed,  so  in  1801,  he  sent  to  the 
Assembly  a  copy  of  the  Trust,  and  “  liberally  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  convey  the  Chapel  and  Lands  to  such  Trust  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  appoint.”  At  the  same  time  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  during  his  life-time,  John  Hunt  had  the  sole 
authority  of  adding  to  the  Trust,  and  the  Assembly  only  had 
the  power  to  do  so  after  John  Hunt’s  death.  Obviously  nothing 
could  be  done  without  agreement  with  Dr.  Hunt.  Matthew  Dexter 
explained  the  circumstances  to  the  1802  Assembly,  but  as  Dr. 
Hunt  had  not  answered  the  Assembly’s  letter,  nothing  could  be 
done. 

The  Trustees  apparently  re-opened  the  Chapel,  though 
exactly  what  happened  is  obscure.  George  Beaumont  was  living 
there  between  1814  and  1835.  There  are  five  books,  or  pamphlets 
which  it  is  known  that  he  published,  but  as  to  what  denomination 
he  belonged  is  unknown.  The  pamphlets  are  varied  in  character : 
The  Warrior^ s  Looking  Glass,  published  in  Sheffield  in  1808; 
Fixed  Stars :  or  an  Analyzation^  and  Refutation  of  Astrology, 
published  in  Norwich  in  1814;  The  Anti-Swedenborg,  publish^ 
in  London  1824;  The  Griper — a  letter  to  John  Harvey,  published 
in  Norwich  1830.  and  The  Complaint — addressed  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  Norwich  in  1835.  This  latter  was  a  grouse  against 
the  City  Officials  for  allowing  two  “  Green  Stalls  ”  to  stand  in 
front  of  two  shops  which  he  owned  on  the  Market  Square,  and 
which  interfered  with  his  trade  Further  information  concerning 
this  man  would  be  welcome. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  Hunt,  the  builder  of  Ber 
Street  Chapel,  toward  the  end  of  his  life  moved  to  Gissing  in 
Norfolk  and  joined  the  Swedenborgians.  He  died  in  1824.  It 
is  probable  that  soon  after  his  death  Joseph  Proud  conveyed  the 
whole  of  the  property  to  the  Trustees  selected  by  the  General 
Assembly.  There  are  references  in  the  the  records  of  the  New 
Connection  in  1824  which  suggest  that  this  was  done,  and  in  the 
life  of  Joseph  Proud  it  is  recorded  that  that  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  life,  but  what  ultimately  became  of  the  property  is 
unknown. 

Maurice  F.  Hewett. 


Reviews. 

“The  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (Thomas 

Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York,  $2.00.). 

The  scholars  who  produced  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible 
had  the  oo-operation  of  a  group  of  Americans  who,  as  is  well 
known,  were  ready  for  somewhat  more  radical  changes  than  their 
British  colleagues.  Had  the  Americans  had  their  way  many  of 
the  valuable  marginal  suggestions  of  the  RV  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  text.  From  1885-1901  copies  of  the  RV  published 
in  this  country  contained  an  appendix  giving  the  preferences  of 
the  American  Revisers,  in  return  for  which  the  Americans  under¬ 
took  to  refrain  from  an  edition  of  their  own.  This  agreement 
having  worked  itself  out,  in  1901,  the  Americans  produced  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Standard  Version,  which 
incorporated  their  original  preferences  plus  a  number  of  other 
alterations. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  revision  of  this  Standard 
Version  was  being  prepared  by  a  strong  group  of  the  leading 
American  Biblical  scholars  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  Their  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  now  been  publish^.  The  Old  Testament  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  ready  in  four  years’  time.  The  work  is  assured  of 
a  warm  welcome  and  close  study.  It  follows  swiftly  upon 
Father  Ronald  Knox’s  new  version  of  the  Vulgate  New 
Testament  which  has  already  provoked  controversy  on  account 
of  its  outstanding  merit  as  a  translation,  its  obvious  limitations 
in  view  of  the  text  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  somewhat 
disingenuous  way  in  which  it  has  been  advertised. 

This  new  American  version  has  been  most  carefully 
prepared.  The  work  began  in  1930.  Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle, 
of  Yale  University  Divinity  School,  has  been  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Moffatt  acted  as  Secretary  from  1937  until 
his  death  in  1944  and  brought  to  his  task  unique  experience  and 
unflagging  enthusiasm.  Other  well  known  scholars  who  shared 
in  the  work  of  the  New  Testament  section  are  Professor  Good- 
speed  (himself  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  valuable 
individual  modern  versions).  Professor  H.  J.  Cadbury  and 
Professor  J.  H.  Ropes.  Their  names  are  a  guarantee  of  its 
critical  accuracy.  The  principles  upon  which  the  revision  has 
been  made  are  best  set  out  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
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International  Council  of  Religious  Education  in  1937  : — "  We 
define  the  task  of  the  American  Standard  Bible  Committee  to 
be  that  of  a  revision  of  the  present  American  Standard  Bible 
in  the  light  of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship,  this  revision 
to  be  designed  for  use  in  public  and  private  worship,  and  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  simple,  classic  English  style  of  the  King 
James  Version.” 

The  value  and  success  of  a  revision  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
judged  hastily.  Not  for  a  generation,  perhaps,  will  it  be  possible 
to  say  whether  it  will  effectively  replace  the  Standard  Bible  or 
the  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  use  modern  translations  like 
those  of  Moffatt  and  Godspeed.  One  obvious  advantage  of  this 
version  is  that  it  has  been  designed  for  use  in  public  and  private 
worship,  which  means  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  match 
clarity  with  dignity.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  calls,  as 
Dr.  Goodspeed  has  said,  “  for  a  direct,  familiar  style  in  trans¬ 
lation  ”  but  one  cannot  wisely  ignore  the  place  which  the  Book 
has  come  to  hold  in  the  devotional  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
numerous  associations  which  have  gathered  about  it.  Dr.  Millar 
Burrows  claims  that  there  has  been  a  process  of  “  desemitization  ” 
in  sentence  structure,  in  idiom,  and  in  ways  of  thought,  without, 
however,  any  real  sacrifice  of  the  clear  continuity  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The  Greek  text  of  the  version  is 
not  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  or  Nestle,  or  Souter;  it  is  based 
on  the  eclectic  principle,  now  generally  regarded  as  sound,  of 
estimating  each  variant  reading  on  its  merits.  Considerable  use 
has  been  made  of  the  Chester-Beatty  fragments,  but  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  final  divergences  from  Westcott  and  Hort  are  not 
many.  The  committee  have  not  hesitated  to  return  from  a  number 
of  die  literal  word-for-word  translations  of  the  RV  and  the 
American  Standard  Version  to  the  more  natural  English  order 
of  the  AV  of  1611.  They  have  abandoned  the  second  person 
singular,  “thou,”  with  its  correlative  forms  (except  in  language 
addressed  to  God)  and  also  the  plural  nominative  “  ye.”  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  Greek  division  of  the 
night  into  four  watches  and  the  day  into  twelve  hours  is  retained 
as  in  the  older  versions.  The  title  page  reads,  “  The  New 
Covenant  commonly  called  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  first  impression  made  by  this 
Revised  Standard  Version  is  an  excellent  one,  and  that  there 
may  be  anticipated  for  it,  both  in  America  and  here  (so  soon 
as  it  becomes  possible  to  secure  copies)a  widespread  popularity. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  already  being  widely  usw 
in  the  United  States  in  public  services  and  since  there  seem  to 
be  few,  if  any,  “  Americanisms,”  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
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should  not  also  be  used  in  this  country.  Type  and  paper  are 
all  that  can  be  desired.  A  few  valuable  notes  and  references  are 
to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  There  are  a  number  of 
words  and  pasages  to  which  one  at  once  turns  when  a  new 
version  is  put  into  one’s  hands.  Here  is  what  we  are  offered  at 
a  number  of  familiar  places — ^and  the  absence  of  changes  is  in 
many  ways  as  important  as  any  changes  there  may  be : — 

“  Blessed  are  you  when  men  revile  you  and  persecute 
you  and  utter  all  kinds  of  evil  against  you  falsely  on  my 
account.  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven,  for  so  men  persecuted  the  prophets  who  were  before 
you.  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  but  if  salt  has  lost  its 
taste,  how  can  its  saltness  be  restored?  It  is  no  longer  good 
for  anything  except  to  be  thrown  out  and  trodden  under 
foot  by  men.”  (Matt.  5.  11-13). 

“  And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  her,  and  immediately 
she  was  made  straight,  and  she  praised  God.  But  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  indignant  because  Jesus  had  healed  on 
the  sabbath,  said  to  the  people,  ‘  There  are  six  days  on 
which  work  ought  to  be  done;  come  on  those  days  and 
be  healed,  and  not  on  the  sabbath  day.’  Then  the  Lord 
answered  him,  ‘  You  hypocrites !  Does  not  each  of  you 
on  the  sabbath  untie  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  manger,  and 
lead  it  away  to  water  it?  And  ought  not  this  woman,  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  whom  Satan  bound  for  eighteen 
years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath  day?’ 
As  he  said  this,  all  his  adversaries  were  put  to  shame;  and 
all  the  people  rejoiced  at  all  the  glorious  things  that  were 
done  by  him.”  (Luke  13.  13-17). 

“  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God;  all  things  were  made  through  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was 
life,  and.  the  life  was  the  light  of  man.  The  light  shines 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not  overcome  it.” 
(John  1.  1-5). 

“  I  consider  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worth  comparing  with  the  glory  that  is  to  be 
revealed  to  us..  For  the  creation  waits  with  eager  longing 
for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God;  for  the  creation  was 
subjected  to  futility,  not  of  its  own  will  but  by  the  will 
of  him  who  subjected  it  in  hope;  because  the  creation  itself 
will  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  and  obtain  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.”  (Rom.  8.  18-21). 

“  So  if  there  is  any  encouragement  in  Christ,  any 
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incentive  of  love,  any  participation  in  the  Spirit,  any 
affection  and  sympathy,  complete  my  joy  by  being  of  the 
same  mind,  having  the  same  love,  being  in  full  accord  and 
of  one  mind.  Do  nothing  from  selfishness  or  conceit,  but 
in  humility  count  others  better  than  yourselves.  Let  each 
of  you  look  not  only  to  his  own  interests,  but  also  to  the 
interests  of  others.  Have  this  mind  among  yourselves, 
which  you  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  though  he  was  in 
the  form  of  God,  did  not  count  equality  with  God  a  thing 
to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant,  being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men..”  (Phil.  2.  1-7). 

“  Now  faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
conviction  of  things  not  seen.  For  by  it  the  men  of  old 
received  divine  approval.  By  faith  we  understand  that  the 
world  was  creat^  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is 
seen  was  made  out  of  things  which  do  not  appear.” 
(Heb.  11.  1-3). 

“  Beloved,  it  is  a  loyal  thing  you  do  when  you  render 
any  service  to  the  brethren,  especially  to  strangers,  who 
have  testified  to  your  love  before  the  church.  You  will 
do  well  to  send  them  on  their  journey  as  befits  God’s  service. 
For  they  have  set  out  for  his  sake  and  have  accepted  nothing 
from  the  heathen.  So  we  ought  to  support  such  men,  that 
we  may  be  fellow  workers  in  the  truth.”  (3  John  5-8). 

We  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  companion  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  the  revisers 
have  a  far  harder  task,  but  also  a  more  urgent  one. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Ter-Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Baptisi  Missionary  Society, 
Commemoration  Volume  (220  pp.  Seven  photographs,  Carey 
Press,  6/-). 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  put  on  ,the  paper  jacket  of  this 
book  Andrew  Fuller’s  snuff-box,  in  which  that  first  collection  of 
£13  2s.  6d.  was  taken.  Photographs  of  groups  in  their  Sunday- 
go-to-meetings,  posed  on  chapel  steps,  are  of  less  permanent 
interest.  I  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  one  of  them  to  have 
the  picture  of  the  horn  box  safe  inside.  The  addresses  are  of 
varying  quality,  as  must  be  the  case  when  so  many  take  part. 
There  are  very  few  that  let  the  side  down.  Some  are  of  out¬ 
standing  merit.  It  is  good  to  have  securely  inside  a  book  that 
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•which  I  have  long  prized  as  a  pamphlet,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne’s 
chapter  on  the  “  Prayer  Call  of  1784.”  The  Rev.  B.  Grey 
Griffith’s  Presidential  address  is  also  a  historical  study  of  value. 
Its  title  is  “  The  Tradition  of  Great  Things  ”  and  it  deals  with 
the  group  of  five  ministers  who  were  the  chief  founders  of  the 
B.M.S.  Dr.  Lewis,  representing  American  Baptists,  connects 
Carey  with  the  great  ones  of  his  own  country,  from  George 
Washington  to  Adoniram  Judson,  some  of  them  (Washington 
for  example)  in  ways  that  one  had  not  suspected.  Dr.  Howells, 
who  has  been  in  the  apostolic  succession  at  Serampore,  writes 
excellently  of  Bible  translation  there.  One  marvels  again,  not 
only  at  their  linguistic  gifts,  but  at  their  plodding  toil ;  not  only 
at  their  wide  outreaching — ^the  Bible  for  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Asia,  but  at  the  business  enterprise  which  introduced  moveable 
type  and  invented  wormproof  paper.  Above  all.  Dr.  Howells 
places  Carey  where  he  belongs,  a  prophet  and  fore-runner  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement :  “  Opponents  of  that 
movement,”  he  says,  “  are  still  living  in  pre-Carey  days.” 

From  some  of  the  other  speeches  there  are  quotations  which, 
even  robbed  of  their  context,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  message 
they  contain : — 

“  To  say  as  we  do,  ‘  there  were  giants  in  those  days,’  and 
then  conclude  that  the  race  of  giants  is  extinct,  is  a  fallacy 
born  of  our  indolence  and  feeble  faith.”  (Dr.  A.  S.  Kydd). 

“  In  Carey’s  own  India,  three  million  people  have  been 
added  to  the  Christian  community  during  the  last  decade, 
an  equivalent  of  more  than  a  Pentecost  every  Sunday.” 
(Dr.  A.  M.  Chirgwin). 

“  The  qualities  looked  for  (in  women  missionary  candidates) 
were  piety  and  persistence.  Some  of  those  who  offered 
were  pious  but  not  persistent  enough  .  .  .  Others  though 
pious  were  prickly.”  (Miss  Dorothy  M.  Gotch). 

The  only  misprint  (I  believe)  in  the  volume  comes  strangely 
enough  on  the  title  page  where  Paulerspury  has  gone  wrong. 
Whidi  reminds  me,  in  that  village  recently  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  it  had  been  possible  to  rescue  the  cottage  from 
dilapidation  instead  of  putting  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  parish 
church.  And  the  tablet — why  did  it  say  so  much,  and  why  put 
the  Horticultural  Society  before  Serampore  College?  Some  of 
us  have  been  more  moved  by  the  simple  stone  at  Serampore 
with  the  name  and  the  verse, 

A  wretched  poor  and  helpless  worm. 

On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall. 

Selly  Oak.  John  Foster. 
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Lay  My  Burden  Down:  a  Folk-History  of  Slavery,  edited  by 

B.  A.  Botkin.  (Chicago  University  Press  and  Cambridge 

University  Press,  1945.  Pp.  xxii.  +  286.) 

Baptists  have  always  been  interested  in  freedom,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  others,  and  their  fathers  played  no  mean  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement.  Many  Baptists  are 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  interested  in  this  book,  which  presents  a 
series  of  edited  excerpts  from  interviews  with  aged  American  ex- 
slaves.  The  interviews  were  organised  by  the  Federal  Writers' 
Project,  and  were  carried  out  in  1936  and  the  following  years  by 
a  large  number  of  persons,  the  fruits  of  whose  inquiries  are 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they  are  preserved 
in  ten  thousand  manuscript  pages.  For  each  extract  contained 
in  the  present  book,  the  name  and  approximate  age  of  the  in* 
formant,  together  with  his  or  her  district  of  residence,  are  given. 
There  are  also  photographs  of  some  of  the  persons  interviewed. 
The  extracts  are  mainly  short  and  pointed,  and  fitted  with  headings 
commonly  consisting  of  some  well-chosen  words  from  the 
extract  itself. 

The  material  of  the  extracts  is  widely  varied.  Some  give 
memories  of  the  conditions  of  slavery,  both  in  relation  to  the 
owner  and  within  the  slave  community ;  some  preserve  memories 
of  the  American  Civil  War ;  many  contain  specimens  of  negro  wit 
and  humour;  some  reflect  their  thoughts  and  fears,  their  super¬ 
stitions  and  .their  religion,  their  folk-lore  and  their  fairy-tales. 
Their  language  is  in  substance  that  of  the  informants,  with  its 
quaint  words  and  idioms,  and  many  of  them  possess  a  native 
literary  quality,  which  has  probably  lost  little  at  the  hands  of  the 
narrators  and  the  editor.  Others  have  less  point  or  style,  and  the 
reader  is  apt  to  think  at  times  that  a  few  more  from  the  ten 
thousand  manuscript  pages  might  have  been  left  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  They  are  included  because  it  was  the  editor’s  desire 
to  make  a  balanced  impression.  It  is  probable  that  even  now  the 
impression  is  only  partially  balanced,  and  that  the  reader  is 
mercifully  spared  passages  that  might  be  intolerably  dull.  Of 
such  there  are  none  in  this  volume,  and  the  whole  is  eminently 
readable.  Not  a  few  of  them  might  enliven  a  dull  sermon. 

That  the  memories  of  the  aged  are  often  confused,  and  not 
to  be  taken  as  giving  invariably  reliable  evidence,  is  well-known, 
and  is  recognis^  by  the  editor.  These  excerpts  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  read  as  materials  for  the  historian,  but  rather  as  materials 
for  those  who  would  get  into  the  mind  of  these  men  and  women, 
and  get  the  flavour  of  it  all  from  their  point  of  view.  Occasionally 
one  meets  a  hoary  old  favourite.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  which 
I  seem  .to  have  heard  long  ago.  I  wonder  if  it  really  records  the 
experience  and  the  wit  of  Siney  Bonner,  of  Alabama,  who  was 
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about  90  at  the  time  of  the  interview?  It  is  a  story  which  Baptists 
sometimes  like  for  psychological,  though  hardly  for  logical, 
reasons ; 

Master  John  had  a  big  fine  bird  dog.  She  was  a  mammy 
dog,  and  one  day  she  found  six  puppies  out  in  the  harness- 
house.  They  was  ’most  all  girl  puppies,  so  Master  gwine 
drown  ’em.  I  axed  him  to  give  ’em  to  me,  and  pretty  soon 
the  Missus  sent  me  to  the  post-office,  so  I  put  the  puppies  in 
a  basket  and  took  ’em  with  me.  Dr.  Lyles  come  by  where  I 
was  setting,  and  he  say,  “  Want  to  sell  them  pups,  Siney?  ” 
I  tell  him,  “  Uh-huh.”  Then  he  say,  “  What  ’nomination  is 
they  ?  ”  I  tell  him,  “  They’s  Methodist  dogs.”  He  didn’t 
say  no  more.  ’Bout  a  week  after  that  Old  Missus  sent  me 
to  the  post-office  again,  so  I  took  my  basket  of  puppies.  Sure 
’nough,  ’long  come  Dr.  Lyles,  and  he  say,  “  Siney,  see  you 
still  ain’t  sold  them  pups.”  I  say,  “  No,  sir.”  ’  Then  he  axed 
me  again  what  ’nomination  they  belong  to.  I  told  him  they 
was  Baptist  dogs.  He  say,  “  How  come?  You  told  me  last 
week  them  was  Methodist  pups.”  Ha !  Ha !  Bless  God ! 
Look  like  he  had  me.  But  I  say,  “  Yes,  sir,  but  you  see. 
Doctor,  they  got  their  eyes  open  since  then.”  He  laugh  and 
go  on  down  to  his  newspaper  office. 

Some  of  the  stories  bear  on  their  face  the  evidence  of  con¬ 
fusion — though  whether  that  confusion  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
interviewed  negro  or  farther  back  is  another  question.  There  is 
one  delightfully  garbled  account  of  a  Biblical  story,  into  which 
a  bit  of  folk-lore  has  been  skilfully  woven.  It  is  the  story  of 
Niggerdemos  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  suffering  from  lumbago  and 
who  climbed  a  sycamore  tree  in  order  to  see  Jesus,  who  was 
parading  about  the  city  on  a  colt.  When  Jesus  called  Niggerdemos 
down  and  invited  Himself  to  his  house  for  a  meal,  the  coloured 
man  came  down  so  fast  that  he  scraped  the  bark  off  the  tree  in 
places — and  incidentally  found  that  his  lumbago  was  cured — and 
therefore  the  sycamore  tree  has  been  blistered  ever  since. 

The  real  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  the  literary  value 
of  a  collection  of  stories,  but  the  human  value  of  its  window  into 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  slave.  There  are  passages  simply  and 
artlessly  told  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  carrying  their  own  authen¬ 
tication,  that  make  the  reader  shudder — unless  Belsen  and 
Buchenwald  horrors  have  rendered  him  insensitive.  Yet  they 
are  not  given  an  exaggerated  emphasis,  but  fitted  into  the  picture 
of  the  experience  of  the  slave  as  a  whole,  with  its  joy  and  its 
sorrow,  its  laughter  and  its  tears. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 
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With  His  Stripes  ^  .  A  Study  of  the  Atonement,  by  H.  Y, 

Larcombe,  B.A.,  B.D.  (Kingsgate  Press  and  Carey  Press, 

Is.  6d.). 

This  modest  little  book,  consisting  of  eight  addresses 
delivered  to  the  congregation  of  Sutton  Baptist  Church,  is  a 
most  useful  piece  of  Christian  apologetic,  and  a  welcome 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  theological  preaching,  in  the 
right  hands.  The  style  is  both  scholarly  and  popular,  and  Mr. 
Larcombe  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  achievement  which  reflects 
credit  upon  pastor  and  people  alike. 

The  first  four  addresses  survey  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  and,  while  the  exposition  is  necessarily  very  com¬ 
pressed,  it  is,  with  some  slight  qualifications,  sound,  well-balanced 
and  interesting.  The  most  significant  omission  is  the  absence 
from  the  New  Testament  section  of  any  adequate  reference  to 
the  fulfilment  by  Jesus  of  the  sacrificial  conception  which  Mr.  Lat- 
combe  recognises  as  present  in  Isaiah  53  {see  p.l7).  He  believes 
Jesus  construed  the  Cross  as  “  the  realisation  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  Suffering  Servant  ”  {p.24).  But,  beyond  this,  his  exposition 
makes  no  use  of  the  idea  of  Sacrifice.  Two  further  addresses 
are  devoted  to  historical  theories,  and  here  one  suspects  that, 
in  spite  of  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  Mr.  Larcombe’s  con¬ 
gregation  may  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  following  him  on  to 
ground  which  for  many  must  have  been  unfamiliar.  (Was  it  not, 
by  the  way,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  rather  than  Origen,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  bait  metaphor?  p.31). 

The  final  address,  “  Towards  a  Modern  Restatement,”  will 
inevitably  arouse  differences  of  opinion.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  no  congregation  could  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the 
preacher’s  positive  emphasis.  Mr.  Larcombe  repudiates  the 
making  of  “  a  sharp  distinction  in  our  minds  between  God  on  the 
one  hand  and  Christ  on  the  other  ”  {p.28).  In  the  Cross,  God 
is  active  on  our  behalf  manifesting  Himself  “  in  His  supreme 
character  of  a  sin-forgiving  God  ”  (ib.).  And,  as  man  views 
the  drama  of  Divine  suffering  there  enacted,  “  he  is  changed, 
he  is  won !  If  God  is  like  that,  he  cries,  then  I  want  to  know 
Him,  serve  Him,  love  Him,  for  He  is  worthy  of  my  heart’s  most 
utter  devotion  ”  {pAl). 

This  is  well  and  finely  said.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  but 
wish  that  Mr.  Larcombe  had  expanded  his  restatement  to  make 
room  for  further  important  elements  of  whose  relevance  he  is 
himself  conscious  (see  p.4i).  In  particular,  his  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  God’s  gracious  act  in  Christ  in  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  leads  him  to  neglect  the  part  played  by  Jesus  as 
oulr  “  Representative  ”  {p.28).  Is  it  really  true  to  say  that  “  it 
is  God  Himself  Who  does  everything  that  has  to  be  done 
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{p.28)  ?  ”  Jesus  did  not  think  so.  He  knew  that  He  had  a  work 
to  do,  too,  and  was  “  straitened  ”  until  it  was  accomplished.  (See  : 
Je,sus  and  His  Sacrifice,  by  V.  Taylor;  and  The  Gospel  of  the 
New  World,  by  O.  C.  Quick).  An  endeavour  to  bring  out  this 
aspect  of  the  Atonement  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value 
of  a  treatment  which,  even  as  it  stands,  is  most  stimulating  and 
helpful,  and  furnishes  material  which  many  groups  might  well 
use  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  (  In  a  new  ^kion,  the  words 
“  Socinius  ”  on  p.36  and  “  is  ”  on  pAl,  need  correction). 

R.  L.  Child. 

Reconciling  the  World,  by  Albert  Peel,  Litt.D.  (Independent 

Press,  Ltd.,  Ss.) 

Dr.  Peel,  Editor  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  has 
gathered,  in  this  small  book,  eleven  addresses,  five  of  which  he 
delivered  during  Holy  Week,  1942,  in  America,  two  in  Great 
Harwood  during  the  1914-18  War,  and  the  others  in  Britain 
during  the  War  that  has  just  ended.  The  addresses  are  heavily 
dated  and  located,  and  all  have  war  as  their  setting ;  but  it  is  good 
to  remember  that  the  walls  can  be  built  in  troublous  times,  and 
the  author  deals  with  eternal  truths  and  applies  them  to  the 
immediate  situation.  He  seeks  to  lay  sure  foundations,  and  urges 
the  Church  to  vital  advancement. 

All  the  addresses  breathe  the  air  of  assurance,  and  should 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  reader — “  The  Eternal  God  is  your 
refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  ”  (p.  14).  “  We 
know  that  we  have  found  a  good  thing  .  .  .  We  have  added  to 
faith,  knowledge  ”  (p.  72).  It  is  on  this  sure  foundation  that  the 
Church  must  apply  itself  to  the  vital  tasks  of  to-day,  if  it  is  to 
survive.  All  vital  movements  from  the  13th  Century  have  been 
“  marked  by  an  intensity  of  conviction  and  a  completeness  of 
dedication  ”  (p.  79). 

There  is  throughout  a  practical  and  ethical  note,  and  no  one 
who  catches  the  spirit  of  the  book  will  read  the  seventh  chapter, 
on  “  Every  Man’s  Responsibility,”  without  re-applying  himself 
to  his  task  by  God’s  grace. 

W.  J.  Grant. 

Religion  and  the  Family,  by  Geoffrey  Hoyland  (George  Allen  & 

Unwin,  6s.). 

In  the  autumn  of  1944,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hoyland  broadcast  two 
series  of  talks  on  religion  and  the  family.  The  substance  of 
the  talks  he  offers  us  in  this  little  book.  He  believes  that  in  the 
changing  condition  of  modern  society  what  is  needed,  in  addition 
to  social  security,  better  housing  and  larger  families,  is  a  new 
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conception  of  the  meaning  of  love  and  marriage  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  parents  and  children  in  united  activities  which  will 
foster  the  sense  of  the  family  as  a  true  community,  the  “  family 
gang  ”  as  he  irritatingly  persists,  almost  without  variation,  in 
terming  it.  While  parents  should  profit  considerably  by  the 
valuable  practical  guidance  offered  for  home  training  in  religion 
through  Biblical  stories,  Christian  ethics  and  prayer,  greater 
prominence  might  well  have  been  given  to  the  fruitful  part  to 
be  played  in  this  task  by  that  great  ally  of  the  home,  the  Church. 
His  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  too,  appears  superficial. 
But  the  chief  defect  that  mars  an  otherwise  useful  contribution 
to  this  subject  of  religion  and  home  is  not  the  author's  matter 
but  his  manner.  Judging  by  the  style  alone  one  might  be  excused 
for  imagining  it  had  been  written  by  a  hearty  young  curate. 
Slang  expressions  like,  “  heavy  stuff,”  “  wisecrack,”  “  get  the  hang 
of  ”  are  surely  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hoyland  warns  his  readers 
against  talking  and  writing  down  to  children.  He  should  guard 
against  talking  down  to  adults.  There  are,  however,  many  good 
things  and  much  wise  counsel  here,  based  on  wide  practical 
experience,  and  we  should  agree  with  his  thesis  that  only  on  the 
foundation  of  ideal  families  can  the  ideal  society  be  built.  For 
the  sound  advice  he  offers  towards  achieving  that  purpose  Mr. 
Hoyland  is  to  be  thanked. 

Graham  W  Hughes. 

Four  Feet  on,  a  Fender,  by  J.  R.  Edwards  (Carey  Press.  Cloth 

Boards,  3s.;  Paper  Covers,  2s.). 

More  Nature  Parables,  by  Gordon  Hamlin,  B.A.  (Car^  Pres*?. 

Cloth  Boards,  2s.  6d. ;  Paper  Covers,  Is.  6d.). 

Four  Feet  on  a  Fender  is  a  collection  of  twenty-four 
children’s  stories,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Baptist 
Times.  The  stories  vary  in  quality,  and  whereas  a  book  of 
stories  for  children  should  appeal  to  one  particular  age  group 
some  of  these  stories  are  suitable  for  younger  children  while 
others  can  appeal  only  to  older  children.  The  style  is  sometimes 
abrupt,  disjointed  and  allusive,  and  some  of  the  stories  are  spoilt 
by  “  catch  phrases  ”  such  as  “  agin  the  Government.”  There  is 
one  misprint  on  page  45,  ”  overhead  ”  for  ”  overheard.” 

In  More  Nature  Parables  we  have  twenty-four  short  stories, 
two  for  each  month  of  the  year,  each  pointing  some  moral  or 
illustration  from  nature.  It  is  not  a  nature  book  but  essentially 
a  book  of  parables.  Each  parable  is  very  short,  and  if  used  for 
the  Children’s  Address  would  need  to  be  expanded,  but  children 
should  find  this  little  book  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

Cyril  Smith. 
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Goodly  Fellowship.  A  Centenary  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  IVork 

of  the  World’s  Evangelical  Alliance,  1846-1946,  by  John  W. 

Ewing  (Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  5s.) 

Dr.  Ewing  has  carried  out  a  difficult  task  with  characteristic 
discretion,  knowledge  and  sympathy  and  the  result  is  a  volume 
which  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  throughout.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  World’s  Evangelical 
Alliance  are  not  vtery  widely  known  or  understood  today,  and 
that  some  of  the  high  hopes  of  the  founders  have  not  been  ful¬ 
filled.  This  centenary  record  should  do  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  past  hundred  years,  as  well  as  gain  further 
support  for  the  Universal  Week  of  Prayer,  the  championship  of 
religious  liberty,  the  defence  of  Sunday  and  other  causes  with 
which  the  Alliance  is  concerned.  Edward  Steane,  of  Camberwell, 
was  one  of  the  founders.  Of  recent  days,  W.  Y.  Fullerton 
and  Dr.  Ewing  himself  have  been  among  the  Baptists  most  pro¬ 
minently  associated  with  the  work.  This  volume  is  enriched 
with  many  excellent  illustrations.  It  should  find  many  individual 
readers  and  also  a  place  in  Baptist  libraries  all  over  the  world. 

The  Christian  Layman  Looks  Ahead.  Edited  by  Frank  H. 

Ballard,  M.A.  (Independent  Press,  Ltd.,  5s.) 

The  interesting  series  of  ten  addresses  here  printed  was 
delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb 
Church — rightly  described  by  its  minister  as  “one  of  the  most 
catholic  congregations  in  the  country  .  .  .  interdenominational 
not  only  in  constitution  but  in  practice.”  From  its  own  member¬ 
ship  it  could  call  out  those  competent  to  speak  on  Economics, 
Industry,  Housing,  Music,  the  Press,  Science  and  Religion,  and 
various  other  modern  issues.  Many  Christian  fellowships  less 
rich  in  talent  would  find  this  a  useful  book  for  discussion  and 
might  well  be  led  by  it  to  devise  their  own  series  of  lay-sermons, 
some  of  which  might  come  home  more  closely  to  the  ordinary 
individual  than  do  some  of  these.  Mr.  Ballard  contributes  an 
introduction  and  an  epilogue  on  “  The  Greatest  Need  of  All.”' 
The  book  is  attractively  produced  and  is  dedicated  to  the  twenty- 
three  persons  connected  with  the  church  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  War. 

How  to  Help  People  (The  Pathfinder  Press,  Is.  6d.) 

A  covering  letter  sent  with  the  review  copy  of  this  booklet 
and  signed  by  the  Hon.  Director  of  Evangelism  for  the  diocese 
of  Rodiester,  states  that  it  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Sam.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  of  the  U.S.A.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  not 
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be  indicated  in  the  text  itself.  The  twelve  papers  of  which  it 
consists  deal  in  able,  effective  and  practical  fashion  with  what 
has  come  to  be  called  “  personal  evangelism.”  They  are 
illustrated  by  many  cases  from  the  author’s  own  contacts. 

The  Baltic  Review,  Vol.  I.  No.  4-5  (The  Baltic  Humanitarian 

Association,  $1.) 

This  issue  of  a  magazine  produced  by  a  group  of  “  displaced 
persons,”  in  Sweden  contains  a  brief  article  on  “The  Latvian 
Baptist  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  Spigulis,  B.D.  He  states  that 
in  1939  there  were  109  Baptist  congregations  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  12,192.  At  the  time  of  the  Soviet  occupation  in  1940, 
all  religious  education  was  prohibited,  the  Baptist  Union  House 
in  Riga  was  “  nationalised  ”  and  the  seminary  and  publishing 
departments  were  closed.  “  Several  other  church  buildings  were 
taken  away  by  both  occupation  authorities  [i.e.  Russians  and, 
later,  Germans]  to  be  used  as  political  ^assembly  halls  or  barracks 
for  soldiers.  Moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  Baptist  people 
were  deported  to  Russia  ...  As  Latvia  became  a  battlefield 
in  the  summer  of  1944,  nearly  two  thousand  people  from  the 
Baptist  congregations  have  fled  from  Latvia  to  Germany  (including 
also  the  majority  of  the  Union’s  leadership  and  28  preachers). 
About  200  have  escaped  to  Sweden,  mostly  from  the  churches 
along  the  Baltic  Sea.”  Swedish  Baptists  have  given  generous 
help  to  the  refugees.  There  are  six  Latvian  Baptist  congregations 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  eleven  in  South  America. 


C.  J.  Cadoux,  The  Congregational  Way  (Basil  Blackwell,  Is.  6d.) 

The  Vice-Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  here  sets 
out  with  characteristic  care  and  clarity  his  attitude  to  the 
“  conversations  ”  now  proceeding  between  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  and  expounds  what  he  understands  to  be  essential 
Congregational  principles.  He  believes  that  organic  union 
between  the  two  bodies  would  be  impossible  without  sacrifice  of 
principle. 

The  Nature  of  the  Church  according  to  the  witness  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  (Friends’  Book  Centre,  9d.) 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Christian  Relationships  appoint^  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  for  presentation  to  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
set  up  by  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order,  It  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  those 
thinking  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
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R.  L.  Qiild,  The  Blessing  of  Infants  and  the  Dedication  of 

Parents  (Kingsgate  Press,  6d.) 

Principal  Child  deals  with  the  origin,  history  and  implications 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  in  Baptist  circles,  though  not  very 
happily,  “  Infant  Dedication.”  He  believes  it  to  express  an  aspect 
of  Christian  truth  that  needs  affirmation,  but  points  out  the 
importance  of  care  and  thought  in  the  arrangement  of  the  service. 
This  is  a  useful  booklet.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  better  printed.  The 
earliest  example  of  a  service  for  infants  which  Mr.  Child  cites 
comes  from  the  practice  of  the  Barton  preachers  in  1755.  A  much 
older  and  more  interesting  case  is  the  practice  of  Hubmaier  at 
Waldshut  in  1525. 

P.  Rowntree  Clifford,  Becoming  a  Christian  (Kingsgate  Press,  9d.) 

There  is  here  reprinted  the  script  of  four  talks  broadcast 
from  the  Memorial  Church  at  West  Ham  in  January,  1946.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  and  the  prayers  used  in  the  services  are 
included  to  form  a  devotional  commentary  on  the  addresses, 
which  are  simple,  direct  and  effective.  This  is  modem  evangelism 
of  high  quality.  We  wish  the  booklet  could  have  been  issued 
for  widespread  distribution  at  a  lower  price. 

C.  T.  LeQuesne,  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  K.C.V.O.  (Carey 

Press,  Is.) 

It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  discover  that  it  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  this  gifted  and  great-hearted  Baptist 
surgeon  passed  away.  None  who  met  him  or  heard  him  speak 
on  behalf  of  medical  missions  or  the  temperance  cause  will  ever 
forget  the  impression  he  made.  This  able  and  graceful  tribute  by 
his  son-in-law  will  revive  many  grateful  memories. 

Henry  Cook,  Speak — That  They  Go  Forward  (Kingsgate 

Press,  3d.) 

This  is  the  report  of  a  Committee  set  up  by  the  Baptist  Union 
Council  to  consider  the  “  Spiritual  Welfare  ”  of  the  Baptist 
churches  in  this  country.  It  is  frank  and  challenging  on  every 
page,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Cook 
should  make  It  easy  to  discuss  in  Church  Meetings,  diaconates  and 
Ministers’  Fraternals.  And  after  discussion  there  should  be  action. 

P.  A.  &  P.  R.  Shepherd,  Fleet  Baptist  Church,  1846-1946 

(Kingsgate  Press,  Is.) 

There  are  no  highlights  in  this  story,  but  it  was  worth  putting 
together,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  members  of  the 
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church,  but  for  future  record,  and  because  in  many  ways  it  is 
typical  of  Baptist  extension  and  growth.  Since  1937  the  Qiurch 
at  Fleet  has  had  the  oversight  of  work  in  Crookham  as  well. 


T.  Wigley,  Christianity  and  the  Modern  Need — A  Modernist 
Approach  (Modern  Churchmen’s  Union  and  the  Union  of 
Modem  Free  Churchmen,  6d.) 

This  booklet  is  by  a  veteran  and  unrepentant  “  Modernist.” 
He  quotes  effectively  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  but  his  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions  are  not  very  clear.  “  The  significance  of  Jesus 
lies  in  man’s  faith  that  what  Jesus  was  man  also  may  become,  if 
he  is  willing  ”  (p.  18).  But,  then,  man  does  not  seem  to  be  willing. 
And  how  is  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  to  be  explained? 


W.  S.  Flowers,  A  Surgeon  in  China  (Carey  Press,  Is.) 

These  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Flowers,  of  the 
B.M.S.,  who  from  1942  to  1945  led  the  Hospital  Unit  sent  to 
China  by  the  British  Red  Cross,  are  introduced  by  a  well-merited 
commendation  from  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten.  We  have  here,  as 
she  says,  “an  inspiring  tale  of  courage,  perseverance  and  in¬ 
credible  achievement.”  When  the  paper  and  printing  situation 
improves,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  letters  will  be  re-issued,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  a  worthier  format,  or,  better  still,  that  Dr. 
Flowers  will  give  a  connected  account  of  his  experiences. 

D.  B.  Perley,  Whither  Christian  Missions?  (Assyrian  National 
Federation,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  $1.00) 

This  is  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  pamphlet  which 
first  appeared  in  1944.  It  is  a  vigorous  attack  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Assyrian  National  Federation  on  a  Basra  missionary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  who  has  written  favourably 
of  the  Arabs  and  their  policy  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
Assyrians.  It  is  also  a  renewed,  learned  and  fervent  appeal  on 
behalf  of  a  community  who  claim  descent  from  the  Nestorians. 
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rIE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  now  supplemented  the 
questions  he  addressed  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  Federal  Council  in  March,  1946  and  to  the  Methodist 
Conference  in  July,  by  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  on  November  3rd,  and  published  under  the  title 
A  Step  Forward  in  Church  Relations.  It  makes  even  clearer  than 
before  Dr.  Fisher’s  earnest  desire  to  break  the  present  deadlock 
in  the  discussions  regarding  Christian  union  in  this  country.  It 
also  indicates  for  the  first  time  the  lines  along  which  his  own 
mind  has  been  working.  The  sermon  therefore  deserves  and  must 
receive  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  study. 

Dr.  Fisher  is  of  opinion  that  “  we  are  not  yet  ready  for 
organic  or  constitutional  union,”  but  he  specifically  rejects  an 
alternative  often  put  forward  by  Free  Churchmen  by  his  remark 
“  We  do  not  desire  a  federation.”  Instead,  he  proclaims  his 
belief  that  intercommunion  could  and  should  be  the  next  step. 
This  is  something  for  which  many  Free  Churchmen  have  long 
pleaded  and  there  should  be  swift  and  generous  recognition  of 
the  sincerity  and  courage  which  lie  behind  the  Archbishop’s  words, 
for  they  will  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of  not  a  few  of  his 
fellow-Anglicans. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  look  carefully  at  the  terms  on 
which  Dr.  Fisher  thinks  intercommunion  might  take  place.  It 
involves  a  mutual  recognition  of  ministries  passing  beyond  any¬ 
thing  so  far  agreed  in  the  general  statements  adopted  by  the 
Anglican  Church.  Dr.  Fisher  suggests  that  full  mutual 
recognition,  and  then  intercommunion,  would  be  possible  if  the 
Free  Churches  would  take  episcopacy  in  some  form  “  into  their 
own  system  ”  and  “  try  it  out  on  their  own  ground.”  “  The 
Church  of  England  has  not  yet  found  the  finally  satisfying  use  of 
episcopacy  in  practice :  nor  certainly  has  the  Church  of  Rome.” 
But  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927  the  various  churches 
present  agreed  that  a  reunited  Church  would  have  to  find  place 
within  its  order  for  episcopacy,  as  well  as  for  synods  and 
presbyteries  and  the  rights  of  local  congregations.  Why  then 
should  not  the  non-episcopal  churches  begin  to  develop  from 
within  their  own  traditions,  the  type  of  episcopacy  they  would 
desire  in  a  reunited  Church? 
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This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  Dr,  Fisher’s  line  of  thought.  It 
is  unexpected  and  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  a  little  too  ingenious. 
There  is  no  indication  as  to  when  or  at  what  stage  the  Anglican 
Church  would  declare  itself  as  satisfied  with  the  “  episcopacy  ”  of 
the  Free  Churches.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  parallel 
assurance  that  the  Anglican  Church  will  take  immediate  steps  to 
develop  within  its  system  those  forms  of  government  on  which 
Free  Churchmen  have  relied,  and  those  safe-guards  to  episcopacy 
on  which  they  have  insisted.  Baptists  were  not  officially  re¬ 
presented  at  Lausanne,  but  bearing  in  mind  the  practice  of  many 
of  their  forefathers  and  remembering  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of  General  Superintendent, 
they  have  no  reason  for  rejecting  episcopacy  as  such.  We  hope 
that  they  will  join  in  discussions,  both  official  and  unofficial,  with 
other  Free  Churchmen  and  with  Dr.  Fisher  himself,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  world  situation,  the  position  of  organised 
religion  in  this  country,  the  approaching  Lambeth  Conference,  and 
the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  alike,  demand  closer  visible  fellow¬ 
ship  among  Christians. 

«  «  w  «  « 

Baptists  all  over  the  world  begin  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
Copenhagen  where,  if  all  goes  well,  from  July  29th  to  August  3rd 
the  seventh  congress  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  will  assemble. 
It  is  bound  to  be  a  very  important  gathering  from  the  denomin¬ 
ational  point  of  view,  but  it  will  be  far  more  than  that.  There  is 
every  hope  that  there  will  be  considerable  delegations  from  Russia 
and  Germany  as  well  as  from  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  America. 
Not  for  a  decade  at  least  will  so  widely  representative  a  Christian 
gathering  have  taken  place,  for  the  oecumenical  conferences  of 
1937  and  1939  had  no  effective  delegations  from  Russia  and 
Germany.  And  how  much  has  happened  since?  Those 
responsible  for  the  shaping  of  the  programme  and  the  leadership 
day  by  day  will  have  a  most  onerous  and  delicate  task,  but  also 
a  great  opportunity  of  demonstrating  what  Christian  fellowship 
means.  We  hope  that  in  view  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Continent 
and  the  anxieties  hanging  over  mankind  as  a  whole,  the 
denominational  drum,  even  though  it  necessarily  and  rightly  be 
sounded,  will  be  muffled,  or  at  least  beaten  in  time  with  other 
Christian  instruments.  That  Baptists  should  be  able  to  assemble 
such  a  gathering  so  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  is  a  striking 
reminder  of  their  strategic  position  in  Christendom  and  their 
consequent  responsibilities. 

«  *  «  «  « 

The  discussion  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  rite  of  baptism 
and  its  relation  to  confirmation  continues  unabated.  There  seems 
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to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  what  the  New  Testament  joins  should 
not  have  been  put  asunder.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  many 
statements  and  proposals  are  being  made  which  are  of  interest 
and  importance  to  Baptists.  Dom  Gregory  Dix,  of  Nashdom 
Abbey,  has  now  published  the  text  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford 
some  months  ago  on  The  Theology  of  Confirmation  in  relation  to 
Baptism  (Dacre  Press,  2/-).  In  it  he  frankly  confesses  that 
“  Christian  Initiation  in  the  New  Testament  is  described  and 
conceived  of  solely  in  terms  of  a  conscious  adherence  and  response 
to  the  Gospel  of  God,  that  is,  solely  in  terms  of  an  adult 
Initiation.”  This  statement  has  recently  been  quoted  with 
approval  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Kenneth  Kirk),  who 
uses  it  to  support  the  rather  startling  proposal  that  in  order  to 
escape  from  what  he  calls  “the  desecration  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  ”  which  is  now  so  frequent,  the  Church  of  England 
should  bring  baptism  and  confirmation  together  and  administer 
both  when  years  of  discretion  have  been  reached.  Dr.  Kirk 
would  replace  infant  baptism  with  a  service  of  admission  to  the 
catechumenate,  marking  the  reception  of  children  into  “  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Christian  people  ”  as  distinct  from  “  the  congregation 
of  Christ’s  flock.”  Years  of  discretion  he  would  interpret  as 
“the  age  of  eight  or  thereabouts,”  and  the  new  joint  service  of 
baptism  and  confirmation  would  be  followed  by  admission  to 
communion.  The  Bishop’s  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Diocesan  Magazine  for  September  and  October,  1946. 
We  await  the  reactions  of  his  fellow  Anglicans  with  considerable 
interest. 

***** 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  S.C.M.  Press  is  prepared  to 
publish  an  English  version  of  Karl  Barth’s  pamphlet  Die 
kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Taufe,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  a 
previous  issue,  and  hope  that  its  appearance  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  In  the  meantime,  we  offer  our  readers  a  quotation  from 
Schleiermacher  against  whom  Barth  so  often  tilts  but  with  whom, 
on  the  issue  of  baptism,  he  would  seem  now  to  be  in  agreement. 
In  his  Glaubenslehre  (1821)  Schleiermacher  wrote: 

“  Every  trace  of  infant  baptism  which  people  have  professed 
to  find  in  the  New  Testament  must  first  be  inserted  there.  .  .  . 
It  would  have  been  quite  intelligible  if,  to  recover  touch  with 
Christ’s  institution,  infant  baptism  had  been  abolished  at  the 
Reformation.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  make  it  known  that  in  regard 
to  this  point  we  cancel  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
on  the  Anabaptists,  and  that  on  our  side  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  Church  fellowship  with  the  Baptists  of  today,  if 
only  they  will  not  pronounce  our  infant  baptism  absolutely 
invalid,  even  when  supplemented  by  confirmation.”  (E.T.,  pp. 
634-638.) 
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Mr.  F.  Beckwith,  Librarian  of  the  Leeds  (Old)  Library, 
Commercial  Street,  Leeds,  1,  is  collecting  information  for  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Yorkshire  Baptists,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  parti¬ 
culars  (and  if  possible,  copies)  of  local  histories,  biographies, 
and  the  like,  of  churches,  ministers  and  laymen. 


History  of  the  Bedfordshire  Union  of  Baptist  and  Congregational 

Churches,  by  John  Brown  and  David  Prothero  (Independent 

Press,  i^s.). 

In  1896  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  the  well-known 
biographer  of  Bunyan,  issued  an  admirable  centenary  essay  on 
the  Bedfordshire  Union  of  Christians.  This  Union  was  formed 
in  1797  by  Samuel  Greatheed,  of  Woburn,  under  impulses  similar 
to  those  which  had  caused  the  starting  of  the  broad-based  London 
Missionary  Society  two  years  earlier.  But  the  tradition  of  close 
fellowship  between  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  runs  back 
as  far  as  Bunyan  and  is  one  to  be  cherish^  and  studied.  It  was 
a  happy  thought  to  reprint  Dr.  Brown’s  work  and  to  add  a  survey 
of  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  present  minister  of  Roxton.  Mr. 
Prothero  gives  a  careful  and  useful  summary  of  the  happenings 
of  the  past  half-century,  though  he  has  neither  the  wide  historical 
knowledge  nor  the  literary  skill  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is  strange  that 
no  place  is  found  in  the  just  eulogy  of  Dr.  Brown  for  a  word 
about  his  family.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  daughter  of  David  Everard 
Ford,  of  Lymington.  One  of  their  children  was  the  late  Professor 
Sir  Walter  Langdon  Brown ;  the  other  married  Dr.  Neville 
Keynes  of  Cambridge,  and  became  the  mother  of  J.  M.  Keynes 
and  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keynes.  Few  families  have  contributed  more 
or  in  more  varied  ways  to  the  making  of  modern  England  and 
its  Nonconformist  roots  deserve  record. 
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The  Serampore  Form  of  Agreement. 

The  important  document  which  follows  was  signed  at  Seram¬ 
pore  on  October  6th,  1805,  by  nine  missionaries  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  led  by  the  historic  triumvirate,  Carey, 

‘  Marshman  and  Ward.  It  has  sometimes  been  referred  to,  though 
not  very  accurately,  as  the  Serampore  Covenant.  Recent 
references  to  it  have  usually  made  use  of  a  summary  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  Pearce  Carey  for  his  life  of  William  Carey.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  convenient  headings  for  each  of  the  eleven  main  clauses 
which  make  up  the  body  of  the  document.  As  an  expression  of 
the  missionary  policy  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries  early  in  their  course,  the  Agreement  is  unique,  and 
it  has  rightly  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foundation  docu¬ 
ments  for  a  study  of  the  missionary  strategy  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  It  has,  however,  more  than  an  historic 
interest.  It  remains  a  moving  and  challenging  statement  of  the 
main  principles  which  must  underlie  the  Christian  mission  in  any 
age  and  any  land.  A  reprinting  of  the  full  text  has,  therefore, 
been  felt  to  be  fully  justified  and  some  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  drawn  up  seems  desirable. 

The  Agreement  was  drafted  by  William  Ward,  the  young 
printer  whose  contributions  to  the  Serampore  Settlement  were 
many  and  varied.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  John  Clark 
Marshman  (Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward,  1859,  Vol.  I.,  p.  229) 
and  is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence  and  questions  of  style. 
Carey’s  signature  naturally  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those 
who  put  their  names  to  it,  but  one  has  only  to  read  a  few  pages  of 
his  Enquiry  or  some  of  his  letters  to  be  convinced  that  the 
document  was  not  of  his  preparing. 

In  1805  Carey  had  been  twelve  years  in  Bengal  and  more 
I  than  five  years  at  Serampore.  The  period  since  the  arrival  of 

I  reinforcements  from  England  in  1799  and  the  establishment  of 

p  the  mission  under  the  Danish  flag  had  been  one  of  growing  and 
varied  activities  and  ever  widening  plans.  A  missionary  settle- 
.  ment  had  been  established,  partly  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the 
Moravians,  but  with  certain  modifications  making  for  a  more 
democratic  type  of  community  life.  The  translation  and  printing 
of  the  Scriptures  were  being  energetically  pressed  forward  in 
several  languages.  Carey’s  Professorship  at  Fort  William 
College,  Calcutta,  brought  increasing  opportunities  of  service  in 
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many  different  directions.  The  boarding  schools  of  Joshua 
Marshman  and  his  wife  were  proving  very  suceessful.  The  small 
band  of  Indian  converts  was  growing  in  number.  The  missionaries 
were  reaching  out  ever  farther  afield  into  Bengal — preaching  b 
Calcutta,  Catwa,  Dinajpur  and  Dacca.  New  recruits  were 
arriving  from  England.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  review  of  the 
progress  made  since  1800  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  clear  plan 
of  campaign  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  subordinate 
mission  stations.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1805,  the  “  Form  of  Agreement  ”  was  drawn  up  and 
signed. 

On  Sunday,  October  6th,  1805,  the  missionaries  and  their 
families  celebrated  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  formation  in 
Kettering  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  There  was  a 
prayer-meeting  at  6  a.m.  at  which  Marshman  gave  a  short  address. 
At  10.30  a.m.  there  followed  a  Church  meeting.  At  this  Marshman 
and  Ward  were  chosen  as  co-pastors  with  Carey,  and  six  deacons 
were  appointed — four  missionaries,  Mardon,  Biss,  Moore  and 
Rowe,  and  two  Indian  converts,  Krishna  Pal  and  Krishna  Prasad. 
During  the  hours  that  followed,  there  were  three  preaching  ser¬ 
vices.  Two  Indians,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  baptised.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed,  Marshman 
and  Ward  leading  the  service,  and  Carey  receiving  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  fellowship.  “  Such  a  day  was  never  seen  at  the 
mission  house  before,”  wrote  Ward  in  his  diary. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  Serampore  Church.  Carey 
and  his  friends  were  most  careful  regarding  the  forms  of  church- 
manship.  The  first  “  gathered  ”  church  in  Bengal  was  constituted 
by  Carey  and  Dr.  John  Thomas  at  Mudnabati  in  1795  following 
the  baptism  of  Samuel  Powell,  Thomas’s  nephew.  Not  till  this 
fellowship  has  been  properly  constituted  with  Carey  as  pastor, 
did  the  two  missionaries  feel  justified  in  observing  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  We  have  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  Thomas’s 
diary.  “  Nov.  1,  1795.  We,  viz.  brother  Carey,  myself,  Poweil 
and  Long,  signified  our  desire  to  enter  into  a  church  state;  and 
gave  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  we  then  partook 
together  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  administered  by  brother  Carey” 
{Periodical  Accounts,  1.  p.  279).  Long  was  a  young  Englishman 
whom  Thomas  had  baptised  during  his  earlier  visit  to  India,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  B.M.S.  Unfortunately  he  proved  an 
unstable  character.  Carey  announced  the  formation  of  the  church 
in  a  letter  to  the  Society  written  on  December  30,  1795  {Periodical 
Accounts,  1.  p.  225).  John  Fountain  joined  this  church  on  his 
arrival  in  India  in  17%.  Three  years’  later,  when  Marshman 
and  Ward  and  their  families  and  companions  found  shelter  at 
Serampore,  it  was  decided  to  make  this  Ae  missionary  centre. 
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Carey  reached  Serampore  from  Mudnabati  in  January,  1800. 
Three  months  later,  on  April  24th,  a  Thanksgiving  E^y  was 
observed  at  the  Mission  House.  A  new  church  was  then  formed. 
Carey  was  made  pastor,  and  Marshman  and  Fountain  became 
deacons.  At  the  first  meeting  each  of  the  brethren  present  was 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  his  conversion.  It  was  this  church 
which  reorganised  its  leadership  on  October  6th,  1805. 

The  following  day  the  “  Form  of  Agreement  ”  was  signed. 
It  consisted  of  eleven  sections,  and  a  heading  describes  it  as  em¬ 
bodying  “  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  brethren  of  the 
mission  at  Serampore  think  it  their  duty  to  act  in  the  work  of 
instructing  the  heathen.”  A  note  in  Ward’s  diary  for  October 
19th,  1805  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  planting 
of  new  mission  stations  and  the  formation  of  new  churches  which 
led  to  the  Agreement.  The  final  paragraph  was  a  resolution  to 
read  the  Agreement  at  every  mission  station  three  times  a  year, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  May  and  October. 

The  original  signatories  to  the  Form  of  Agreement  were 
nine.  Little  need  here  be  said  of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward. 
The  last  two  had  already  taken  their  places  with  Carey  as  the 
leaders  in  the  missionary  community.  The  final  name  was  that 
of  Carey’s  eldest  son,  Felix.  He  was,  in  1805,  a  young  man  of 
twenty.  He  had  been  baptised  on  December  28th,  1800,  together 
with  Krishna  Pal,  the  first  Indian  convert.  He  was  deeply 
attached  to  and  influenced  by  Ward.  His  subsequent  life  was  a 
rather  chequered  one,  and  brought  some  sorrow  and  anxiety  to 
Carey  and  the  mission  circle,  but  Felix  should  be  remembered  for 
his  pioneering  work  in  Burma  and  for  the  aid  he  gave  his  father 
after  he  had  returned  to  Serampore. 

A  few  details  may  be  given  of  the  other  five  who  signed  the 
Agreement.  (1)  John  Chamberlain  (1777-1821)  was  a  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  farm-hand,  of  vigorous  personality  and  force  of 
character,  trained  by  Sutcliff  at  Olney  and  then  at  Bristol  College 
under  Dr.  Ryland.  He  had  reached  Serampore  in  1802.  Carey 
and  his  companions  soon  discovered  that  he  was  of  quick  temper 
and  too  much  of  an  individualist  to  fit  in  easily  to  the  life  of 
the  settlement,  and  he  was  sent  to  Catwa,  about  70  miles  up  the 
Hooghly  river,  where  a  sub-station  was  established.  There,  in 
spite  of  tragic  personal  bereavements.  Chamberlain  worked  till 
1810,  when  he  became  a  missionary  pioneer  in  North  India.  Later, 
with  his  health  and  spirits  much  weakened,  he  settled  at  Monghyr. 
He  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  in  1821  when  he  passed  away. 
The  early  B.M.S.  records  speak  of  him  as  “  the  apostolic 
Chamberlain.”  ' 

(2)  Richard  Mardon  (1775-1812)  went  out  to  Bengal  in 

'  See  E.  A.  Payne  :  The  First  Generation,  1936,  Oh.  XII. 
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1804  with  Moore  and  Biss.  They  had  all  three  been  under  Sut- 
cliff’s  tuition  for  a  year.  Mardon  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  Isaiah  Birt’s  church  at  Plymouth  Dock.  Mardon  was  stationed 
at  Jessore.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to  Burma  with  James  Chater 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  mission  to  that  land.  From  1808 
to  1812,  when  he  died,  he  worked  at  Goamalty. 

(3)  John  Biss  (1776-1807)  was,  like  Mardon,  a  member  of 
Isaiah  Birt’s  church.  He  had  already  been  married  two  or  three 
years  when  he  set  out  for  India  in  1804,  and  took  with  him  his 
wife  and  small  child.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
Agreement  he  was  sent  to  Dina j pur,  but  his  health  soon  failed 
and  he  and  his  family  started  for  home  again  via  America.  He 
died  at  sea  in  February,  1807. 

(4)  William  Moore  (1776-1844)  was  a  native  of  Stogumber, 
and  his  wife  came  from  the  same  church.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  acquire  Bengali  and  therefore  found  European  society  easier 
and  more  congenial  than  Indian.  He  remained  at  Serampore  till 
1811  when  he  went  to  Digah  and  opened  a  school.  His  wife  died 
in  1812  and  the  following  year  he  married  the  widow  of  his 
friend,  Biss.  Later  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  mission, 
supporting  himself  by  secular  employment,  but  continuing  to 
render  help  to  the  work  at  Monghyr  till  his  death  from  cholera 
in  1844. 

(5)  Joshua  Rowe  (1781-1823)  was  born  at  Foxton,  but  was 
a  church  member  at  Salisbury  where  John  Saffery  was  minister. 
Like  Mardon,  Biss  and  Moore,  he  had  spent  a  year  with  Sutcliff 
at  Olney.  His  wife,  Eliza  Noyes,  was  only  18  when  they  set 
out  in  1804.  Rowe  worked  for  some  time  at  Digah  with  Moore. 

This,  then,  was  the  group  who  signed  the  Agreement  on 
October  6th,  1805  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  read  publicly 
at  each  mission  station  at  least  three  times  a  year.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Biss  lived  only  a  few  months  after  putting  his  name  to 
it,  and  Mardon  less  than  seven  years.  Chamberlain,  Ward,  Rowe 
and  Felix  Carey  died  in  swift  succession  between  1821  and  1823. 
Moore  withdrew  from  the  mission.  Of  the  original  nine  sig¬ 
natories  that  left  only  Carey  and  Marshman.  Their  periods  of 
service  lasted  till  1834  and  1837  respectively,  and  to  the  very  end 
they  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  set  out  so  eloquently  in 
the  Agreement,  carrying  it  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  “  in  all 
weathers  ” — ^to  borrow  an  expressive  phrase  from  its  opening 
paragraph. 

The  Agreement  is  a  remarkably  far-seeing  and  statesmanlike 
document.  Ward’s  own  monumental  volumes.  The  History, 
Literature  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  show  how  seriously 
he  was  prepared  himself  to  carry  out  Clause  H.  The  paragraphs 
dealing  with  a  missionary’s  personal  conduct  might  be  taken  as  an 
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unconscious  description  of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward — their 
simplicity  of  life  and  complete  self-dedication,  their  unremitting 
toil,  their  constancy  in  prayer,  the  concentration  of  their  preaching 
on  the  theme  of  the  Cross,  their  brotherliness  towards  India’s 
converts.  Clauses  VII  and  VIII  dealing  with  the  parts  which 
European  women  might  and  Indians  must  play  in  the  conversion 
of  India,  show  Ward  and  his  friends  as  far  ahead  of  most  of 
their  generation.  Their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  the  written  word  is  plainly  stated  in  Clause  IX,  together 
with  the  place  of  education  in  mission  strategy. 

The  Agreement  as  set  out  below  is  taken  from  the  Periodical 
Accounts,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  198f.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  Baptist 
Mission  Press  of  Calcutta  in  1874.  It  has  recently  been  again 
printed,  this  time  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Oussoren,  of  Middelburg,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  William  Carey,  (  Leyden,  1945.)  Dr.  Oussoren 
is  wrong  in  attributing  the  text  of  the  document  to  Carey  himself. 
He  also  prints  a  letter  of  instructions  given  by  Count  Zinzendorf 
to  the  first  missionaries  from  Herrnhut  in  1732,  and  the  rules 
which  Bishop  Spangenberg  issued  in  1782,  and  makes  an 
interesting  comparison.  Both  Carey  and  Ward  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  work  of  the  Moravians,  but  the  Form  of 
Agreement  has  notable  features  which  are  entirely  its  own,  and 
which  make  it  a  document  still  living  and  challenging  to 
Christians  everywhere. 

FORM  OF  AGREEMENT. 

Respecting  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
brethern  of  the  Mission  at  Serampore,  think 
it  their  duty  to  act  in  the  work  of  instructing 
the  heathen. 

Agreed  upon  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Brethren,  at  Serampore,  on 
Monday,  October  7,  1805. 

The  Redeemer,  in  planting  us  in  this  heathen  nation  rather 
than  in  any  other,  has  imposed  upon  us  the  cultivation  of 
peculiar  qalifications.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  Paul  might 
plant  and  Appollos  water  in  vain  in  any  part  of  the  world,  did 
not  God  give  the  increase.  We  are  sure,  that  only  those  who  are 
ordained  to  eternal  life  will  believe,  and  that  God  alone  can  add 
to  the  church  such  as  shall  be  saved.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
but  observe  with  admiration,  that  Paul,  the  great  champion  for 
the  glorious  doctrines  of  free  and  sovereign  grace,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  for  his  personal  zeal  in  the  work  of  persuading  men 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  noble  example 
for  our  imitation.  Our  Lord  intimated  to  those  of  his  apostles 
who  were  fishermen,  that  he  would  make  them  fishers  of  men, 
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intimating  that  in  all  weathers,  and  amidst  every  disappointment, 
they  were  to  aim  at  drawing  men  to  the  shores  of  eternal  life. 
Solomon  says,  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise,  implying,  no  doubt, 
that  the  work  of  gaining  over  men  to  the  side  of  God  was  to  be 
done  by  winning  methods,  and  that  it  required  the  greatest  wisdom 
to  do  it  with  success.  Upon  these  points  we  think  it  right  to  fix 
our  serious  and  abiding  attention  : 

I.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  our  great  and  solemn  work, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  set  an  infinite  value  upon 
immortal  souls ;  that  we  often  endeavour  to  affect  our  minds  with 
the  dreadful  loss  sustained  by  an  unconverted  soul  launched  into 
eternity.  It  becomes  us  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  awful  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  and  to  realise  frequently  the  inconceivably 
awful  condition  of  this  vast  country,  lying  in  the  arms  of  the 
wicked  one.  If  we  have  not  this  awful  sense  of  the  value  of 
souls,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  feel  aright  in  any  other  part 
of  our  work,  and  in  this  case  it  had  been  better  for  us  to  have 
been  in  any  other  situation  rather  than  in  that  of  a  missionary. 
Oh !  may  our  hearts  bleed  over  these  poor  idolaters,  and  may  their 
case  lie  with  continued  weight  on  our  minds,  that  we  may  resemble 
that  eminent  missionary,  who  compared  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
on  account  of  the  spiritual  state  of  those  committed  to  his  charge, 
to  the  pains  of  childbirth.  But  while  we  thus  mourn  over  their 
miserable  condition,  we  should  not  be  discouraged,  as  though 
their  recovery  were  impossible.  He  who  raised  the  sottish  and 
brutalised  Britons  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  can 
raise  these  slaves  of  superstition,  purify  their  hearts  by  faith, 
and  make  them  worshippers  of  the  one  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  promises  are  fully  sufficient  to  remove  our  doubts, 
and  to  make  us  anticipate  that  not  very  distant  period  when  He 
will  famish  all  the  gods  of  India,  and  cause  these  very  idolaters 
to  cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  and  renounce  for 
ever  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

II.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  gain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  of  the  snares  and  delusions  in  which  these  heathens 
are  held.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  converse  with  them 
in  an  intelligible  manner.  To  know  their  modes  of  thinking,  their 
habits,  their  propensities,  their  antipathies,  the  way  in  which 
they  reason  about  God,  sin,  holiness,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  a 
future  state;  to  be  aware  of  the  bewitching  nature  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  feasts,  songs,  etc.,  is  of  the  highest  conse¬ 
quence,  if  we  would  gain  their  attention  to  our  discourse,  and 
would  avoid  being  barbarians  to  them.  This  knowledge  may  be 
easily  obtained  by  conversing  with  sensible  natives,  by  reading 
some  parts  of  their  works,  and  by  attentively  observing  their 
manners  and  customs. 
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III.  It  is  necessary,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos, 
that  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  abstain  from  those  things  which 
would  increase  their  prejudices  against  the  gospel.  Those  parts 
of  English  manners  which  are  most  offensive  to  them  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  We  should  also  avoid 
every  degree  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Nor  is  it  advisable  at  once 
to  attack  their  prejudices  by  exhibiting  with  acrimony  the  sins 
of  their  gods;  neither  should  we  upon  any  account  do  violence 
to  their  images,  nor  interrupt  their  worship  :  the  real  conquests 
of  the  gospel  are  those  of  love :  And  if,  if  /  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  undo  me.  In  this  respect,  let  us  be  continually 
fearful  lest  one  unguarded  word,  or  one  unnecessary  display  of 
the  difference  betwixt  us,  in  manners,  etc.,  should  set  the  natives 
at  a  greater  distance  from  us.  Paul’s  readiness  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  any  means  save  some,  and 
his  disposition  to  abstain  even  from  necessary  comforts  that  he 
might  not  offend  the  weak,  are  circumstances  worthy  our  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  This  line  of  conduct  we  may  be  sure  was  founded 
on  the  widest  principles.  Placed  amidst  a  people  very  much 
like  the  hearers  of  the  apostle,  in  many  respects  we  may  now 
perceive  the  solid  wisdom  which  guid^  him  as  a  missionary. 
The  mild  manners  of  the  Moravians,  and  also  of  the  Quakers 
towards  the  North  American  Indians,  have,  in  many  instances, 
gained  the  affections  and  confidence  of  heathens  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  He  who  is  too  proud  to  stoop  to  others,  in  order  ta 
draw  them  to  him,  though  he  may  know  that  they  are  in  many 
respects  inferior  to  himself,  is  ill  qualified  to  become  a  missionary. 
The  words  of  a  most  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  still 
living,  “  that  he  would  not  care  if  the  people  trampled  him  under 
their  feet,  if  he  might  become  useful  to  their  souls,”  are  expressive 
of  the  very  temper  we  should  always  cultivate. 

IV.  It  becomes  us  to  watch  all  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
A  missionary  would  be  highly  culpable,  if  he  contented  himself 
with  preaching  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  those  persons  whom 
he  might  be  able  to  get  together  into  a  place  of  worship.  To 
carry  on  conversation  with  the  natives  almost  every  hour  in  the 
day,  to  go  from  village  to  village,  from  market  to  market,  from 
one  assembly  to  another;  to  talk  to  servants,  labourers,  etc.,  as 
often  as  opportunity  offers,  and  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season — this  is  the  life  to  which  we  are  called  in  this  country.. 
We  are  apt  to  relax  in  these  active  exertions,  especially  in  a  wann 
climate;  but  we  shall  do  well  always  to  fix  it  in  our  minds,  that 
life  is  short,  that  all  around  are  perishing,  and  that  we  incur 
a  dreadful  woe  if  we  proclaim  not  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

V.  In  preaching  to  the  heathen,  we  must  keep  to  the 
example  of  Paul,  and  make  the  great  subject  of  our  preaching, 
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Christ  the  crucified.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  a  missionary  to 
preach  nothing  but  truths,  and  that  for  many  years  together, 
without  any  well-grounded  hope  of  becoming  useful  to  one  soul. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ’s  expiatory  death  and  all-sufficient  merits 
has  been,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  grand  means  of  conversion. 
This  doctrine,  and  others  immediately  connected  with  it,  have 
constantly  nourished  and  sanctified  the  church.  Oh !  that  these 
glorious  truths  may  ever  be  the  joy  and  strength  of  our  own 
souls,  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to  become  the  matter  of  our 
conversation  to  others.  It  was  the  proclaiming  of  these  doctrines 
that  made  the  Reformation  from  Popery  in  the  time  of  Luther 
spread  with  such  rapidity.  It  was  these  truths  which  filled  the 
sermons  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  successful  missionaries  in  the 
world  at  the  present  day  make  the  atonement  of  Christ  their 
continued  theme.  We  mean  the  Moravians.  They  attribute  all 
their  success  to  the  preaching  of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  So 
far  as  our  experience  goes  in  this  work,  we  most  freely  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  every  Hindoo  among  us  who  has  been  gained  to  Christ, 
has  been  won  by  the  astonishing  and  all-constraining  love  exhibited 
in  our  Redeemer’s  propitiatory  death.  Oh !  then  may  we  resolve 
to  know  nothing  among  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  but  Christ 
and  Him  crucified. 

VI.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  natives  should  have 
an  entire  confidence  in  us,  and  feel  quite  at  home  in  our  company. 
To  gain  this  confidence  we  must  on  all  occasions  be  willing  to 
hear  their  complaints;  we  must  give  them  the  kindest  advice, 
and  we  must  decide  upon  everything  brought  before  us  in  the 
most  open,  upright,  and  impartial  manner.  We  ought  to  be  easy 
of  access,  to  condescend  to  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  all 
occasions  to  treat  them  as  our  equals.  All  passionate  behaviour 
will  sink  our  characters  exceedingly  in  their  estimation.  All 
force,  and  everything  haughty,  reserved  and  forbidding,  it  be¬ 
comes  us  ever  to  shun  with  the  greatest  care.  We  can  never 
make  sacrifices  too  great  when  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls  is 
the  object,  except,  indeed,  we  sacrifice  the  commands  of  Christ. 

VII.  Another  important  part  of  our  work  is  to  build  up,  and 
to  watch  over,  the  souls  that  may  be  gathered.  In  this  work  we 
shall  do  well  to  simplify  our  first  instructions  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  press  the  great  principles  of  the  gospel  upon  the  minds 
of  the  converts  till  they  be  thoroughly  settled  and  grounded  in 
the  foundation  of  their  hope  towards  God.  We  must  be  willing 
to  spend  some  time  with  them  daily,  if  possible,  in  this  work. 
We  must  have  much  patience  with  them,  though  they  may  grow 
very  slowly  in  divine  knowledge. 

We  ought  also  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  form 
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them  to  habits  of  industry,  and  assist  them  in  procuring  such 
employments  as  may  be  pursued  with  the  least  danger  of  temp¬ 
tations  to  evil.  Here  too  we  shall  have  occasion  to  exercise  much 
tenderness  and  forbearance,  knowing  that  industrious  habits  are 
formed  with  difficulty  by  all  heathen  nations.  We  ought  also 
to  remember  that  these  persons  have  made  no  common  sacrifices 
in  renouncing  their  connections,  their  homes,  their  former  situa¬ 
tions  and  means  of  support,  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  procure  employment  with  heathen  masters.  In  these 
circumstances,  if  we  do  not  sympathise  with  them  in  their  temporal 
losses  for  Christ,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  great  cruelty. 

As  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  honour  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  in  every  state  and  country  to  render  him  the  readiest 
obedience,  whether  we  be  persecuted  or  protected,  it  becomes  us 
to  instruct  our  native  brethren  in  the  same  principles.  A  sense 
of  gratitude  too  presses  this  obligation  upon  us  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  return  for  the  liberal  protection  we  have  experienced. 
It  is  equally  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  also  to  shew  to  the  civil 
power,  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  progress  of  missions, 
since  a  real  follower  of  Christ  must  resist  the  example  of  his 
great  Master,  and  all  the  precepts  the  Bible  contains  on  this 
subject,  before  he  can  become  disloyal.  Converted  heathens, 
being  brought  over  to  the  religion  of  their  Christian  governors, 
if  duly  instructed,  are  much  more  likely  to  love  them  and  be 
united  to  them  than  subjects  of  a  different  religion. 

To  bear  the  faults  of  our  native  brethren,  so  as  to  reprove 
them  with  tenderness,  and  set  them  right  in  the  necessity  of  a 
holy  conversation,  is  a  very  necessary  duty.  We  should  remember 
the  gross  darkness  in  which  they  were  so  lately  involved,  having 
never  had  any  just  and  adequate  ideas  of  the  evil  of  sin,  or  its 
consequences.  We  should  also  recollect  how  backward  human 
nature  is  in  forming  spiritual  ideas,  and  entering  upon  a  holy 
self-denying  conversation.  We  ought  not  therefore,  even  after 
many  falls,  to  give  up  and  cast  away  a  relapsed  convert,  while 
he  manifests  the  least  inclination  to  be  washed  from  his  filthiness. 

In  walking  before  native  converts,  much  care  and  circum¬ 
spection  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  falls  of  Christians  in 
Europe  have  not  such  a  fatal  tendency  as  they  must  have  in  this 
^  country,  because  there  the  word  of  God  always  commands  more 
attention  than  the  conduct  of  the  most  exalted  Christian.  But 
here  those  around  us,  in  consequence  of  their  little  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  must  necessarily  take  our  conduct  as  a  specimen 
of  what  Christ  looks  for  in  His  disciples.  They  know  only  the 
Saviour  and  His  doctrine  as  they  shine  forth  in  us. 

In  conversing  with  the  wives  of  native  converts,  and  leading 
them  in  the  ways  of  Christ,  so  that  they  may  be  an  ornament  to 
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the  Christian  cause,  and  make  known  the  gospel  to  the  native 
women,  we  hope  always  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  females  who 
have  embarked  with  us  in  the  mission.  We  see  that  in  primitive 
times  the  apostles  were  very  much  assisted  in  their  great  work 
by  several  pious  females.  The  great  value  of  female  help  may 
easily  be  appreciated,  if  we  consider  how  much  the  Asiatic  women 
are  shut  up  from  the  men,  and  especially  from  men  of  another 
cast.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  afford  to  our  European  sisters  all 
possible  assistance  in  acquiring  the  language,  that  they  may,  in 
every  way  which  providence  may  open  to  them,  become  instru¬ 
mental  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  millions  of  native  women, 
who  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  all  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  word  from  the  mouths  of  European  missionaries. 
A  European  sister  may  do  much  for  the  cause  in  this  respect,  by 
promoting  the  holiness  and  stirring  up  the  zeal,  of  the  female 
native  converts. 

A  real  missionary  becomes  in  a  sense  a  father  to  his  people. 
If  he  feels  all  the  anxiety  and  tender  solicitude  of  a  father;  all 
that  delight  in  their  welfare  and  company  that  a  father  does  in 
the  midst  of  his  children,  they  will  feel  all  that  freedom  with  and 
confidence  in  him  which  he  can  desire.  He  will  be  wholly  unable 
to  lead  them  on  in  a  regular  and  happy  manner,  unless  they  can 
be  induced  to  open  their  minds  to  him,  and  unless  a  sincere  and 
mutual  esteem  subsists  on  both  sides. 

VIII.  Another  part  of  our  work  is  the  forming  our  native 
brethren  to  usefulness,  fostering  every  kind  of  genius,  and 
cherishing  every  gift  and  grace  in  them.  In  this  respect  we  can 
scarcely  be  to  lavish  of  our  attention  to  their  improvement.  It 
is  only  by  means  of  native  preachers  that  we  can  hope  for  the 
universal  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  this  immense  con¬ 
tinent.  Europeans  are  too  few,  and  their  subsistance  costs  too 
much,  for  us  ever  to  hope  that  they  can  possibly  be  the  instruments 
of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  word  amongst  so  many  millions 
of  souls,  spread  over  such  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Their  incapability  of  bearing  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate  in 
perpetual  itineracies,  the  heavy  expences  of  their  journies,  not  to 
say  anything  of  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  against  the  very 
presence  of  Europeans,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  becoming  fluent 
in  their  languages,  render  it  absolute  duty  to  cherish  native  gifts, 
and  to  send  forth  as  many  native  preachers  as  possible.  If  the 
practice  of  confining  the  ministry  of  the  world  to  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  church  be  once  established  amongst  us,  we  despair 
of  the  gospels’s  ever  making  much  progress  in  India  by  our 
means.  Let  us  therefore  use  every  gift,  and  continually  urge 
on  our  native  brethren  to  press  upon  their  countrymen  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 
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Still  further  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  country, 
and,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  to  give  it  a  permanent  establishment, 
even  when  the  efforts  of  Europeans  may  fail,  we  think  it  our  duty 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  advise  the  native  brethren  who  may  be 
formed  into  separate  churches,  to  choose  their  pastors  and  deacons 
from  amongst  their  own  countrymen,  that  the  word  may  be 
statedly  preached,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ  administered  in 
each  church  by  the  native  minister,  as  much  as  possible,  without 
the  interference  of  the  missionary  of  the  district  who  will  con¬ 
stantly  superintend  their  affairs,  give  them  advice  in  cases  of 
order  and  discipline,  and  correct  any  errors  into  which  they  may 
fall ;  and  who,  joying  and  beholding  their  order,  and  the  st^ fast¬ 
ness  of  ffieir  faith  in  Christ,  may  direct  his  efforts  continually  to 
the  planting  of  new  churches  in  other  places,  and  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  his  district,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  By  this 
means  the  unity  of  the  missionary  character  will  be  preserved, 
all  the  missionaries  will  still  form  one  body,  each  one  moveable 
as  the  good  cause  may  require;  the  different  native  churches  will 
also  naturally  learn  to  care  and  provide  for  their  ministers,  for 
their  church  expences,  the  raising  of  places  of  worship,  etc.,  and 
the  whole  administration  will  assume  a  native  aspect;  by  which 
means  the  inhabitants  will  more  readily  identify  the  cause  as 
belonging  to  their  own  nation,  and  their  prejudices  at  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Europeans  will  entirely  vanish.  It  may  be  hoped 
too  that  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  and  the  members  in  general, 
will  feel  a  new  energy  in  attempting  to  spread  the  gospel,  when 
they  shall  thus  freely  enjoy  its  privileges  among  themselves. 

Under  the  divine  blessing,  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  number  of  native  churches  be  thus  established,  from  them  the 
word  of  God  may  sound  out  even  to  the  extremities  of  India; 
and  numbers  of  preachers  being  raised  up  and  sent  forth,  may 
form  a  body  of  native  missionaries,  inured  to  the  climate, 
acquainted  with  the  customs,  language,  modes  of  speech  and 
reasoning  of  the  inhabitants;  able  to  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  them,  to  enter  their  houses,  to  live  upon  their  food,  to  sleep 
with  them,  or  under  a  tree;  and  who  may  travel  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  almost  without  expence.  These 
churches  will  be  in  no  immediate  danger  of  falling  into  errors 
or  disorders,  because  the  whole  of  their  affairs  will  be  constantly 
superintended  by  a  European  missionary.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  so  evident,  that  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect  ought  to 
be  our  continued  concern.  That  we  may  discharge  the  important 
obligations  of  watching  over  these  infant  churches  when  formed, 
and  of  urging  them  to  maintain  a  steady  discipline,  to  hold  forth 
the  clear  and  cheering  light  of  evangelical  truth  in  this  region  and 
shadow  of  death  and  to  walk  in  all  respects  as  those  who  have 
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been  called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  we  should  go 
continually  to  the  Source  of  all  grace  and  strength ;  for  if,  to  be¬ 
come  the  shepherd  of  one  church  be  a  most  solemn  and  weighty 
charge,  what  must  it  be  to  watch  over  a  number  of  churches  just 
raised  from  a  state  of  heathenism,  and  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  not  to  change  the  names  of 
native  converts,  observing  from  scripture  that  the  apostles  did 
not  change  those  of  the  first  Christians  turned  from  heathenism, 
as  the  names  Epaphroditus,  Phebe,  Fortunatus,  Sylvanus,  Apollos, 
Hermes,  Junia,  Narcissus,  etc.  prove.  Almost  all  these  names 
are  derived  from  those  of  heathen  gods.  We  think  the  great 
object  which  Divine  Providence  has  in  view  in  causing  the  gospel 
to  be  promulgated  in  the  world,  is  not  the  changing  of  the  names, 
the  dress,  the  food,  and  the  innocent  usages  of  mankind,  but  to 
produce  a  moral  and  divine  change  in  the  hearts  and  conduct  of 
men.  It  would  not  be  right  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  heathen 
gods  amongst  Christians;  neither  is  it  necessary  or  prudent  to 
give  a  new  name  to  every  man  after  his  conversion,  as  hereby  the 
economy  of  families,  neighbourhoods,  etc.,  would  be  needlessly 
disturbed.  In  other  respects  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lead  our 
brethren  by  example,  by  mild  persuasion,  and  by  opening  and 
illuminating  their  minds  in  a  gradual  way,  rather  than  use 
authoritative  means.  By  this  they  learn  to  see  the  evil  of  a 
custom,  and  then  to  despise  and  forsake  it;  whereas  in  cases 
wherein  force  is  used,  though  they  may  leave  off  that  which  is 
wrong  while  in  our  presence,  yet  not  having  seen  the  evil  of  it, 
they  are  in  danger  of  using  hypocrisy,  and  of  doing  that  out  of 
our  presence  which  they  dare  not  do  in  it. 

IX.  It  becomes  us  too  to  labour  with  all  our  might  in 
forwarding  translations  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the  languages 
of  Hindoostan.  The  help  which  God  has  afforded  us  already 
in  this  work  is  a  loud  call  to  us  to  “  go  forward.”  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  God  has  qualified  us  to  learn  those  languages  which  are 
necessary,  we  consider  it  our  bounden  duty  to  apply  with  un¬ 
wearied  assiduity  in  acquiring  them.  We  consider  the  publication 
of  the  divine  Word  throughout  India  as  an  object  which  we 
ought  never  to  give  up  till  accomplished,  looking  to  the  Fountain 
of  all  knowledge  and  strength,  to  qualify  us  for  this  great  work, 
and  to  carry  us  through  it  to  the  praise  of  his  holy  name. 

It  becomes  us  to  use  all  assiduity  in  explaining  and  distri¬ 
buting  the  divine  word  on  all  occasions,  and  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  excite  the  attention  and  reverence  of  the  natives 
towards  it,  as  the  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  and  the  message 
of  salvation  to  men.  It  is  our  duty  also  to  distribute,  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  possible,  the  different  religious  tracts  which  are  published. 
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Considering  how  much  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  depends  upon  a  liberal  and  constant  distribution  of 
the  Word,  and  of  these  tracts,  all  over  the  country,  we  should 
keep  this  continually  in  mind,  and  watch  all  opportunities  of 
putting  even  single  tracts  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  with 
whom  we  occasionally  meet.  We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
where  large  assemblies  of  the  natives  are  to  be  found,  that  we  may 
attend  upon  them,  and  gladden  whole  villages  at  once  with  the 
tidings  of  salvation. 

The  establishment  of  native  free  schools  is  also  an  object 
highly  important  to  the  future  conquests  of  the  gospel.  Of  this 
very  pleasing  and  interesting  part  of  our  missionary  labours  we 
should  endeavour  not  to  be  unmindful.  As  opportunities  are 
afforded,  it  becomes  us  to  establish,  visit,  and  encourage  these 
institutions,  and  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  them  to  other 
Europeans.  The  progress  of  divine  right  is  gradual,  both  as  it 
respects  individuals  and  nations.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to 
increase  the  body  of  holy  light  in  these  dark  regions,  is  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  seen  after  many  days.  In  many  ways 
the  progress  of  providential  events  is  preparing  the  Hindoos 
for  casting  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  and  for  becoming 
a  part  of  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy 
nation.  Some  parts  of  missionary  labours  very  properly  tend 
to  the  present  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  others  to  the 
ushering  in  the  glorious  period  when  o  nation  shall  be  born  at 
once.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  native  free  schools. 

X.  That  which,  as  a  means,  is  to  fit  us  for  the  discharge 
of  these  laborious  and  unutterably  important  labours,  is  the  being 
instant  in  prayer,  and  the  cultivation  of  personal  religion.  Let  us 
ever  have  in  remembrance  the  examples  of  those  who  have  been 
most  eminent  in  the  work  of  God.  Let  us  often  look  at  Brainerd 
in  the  woods  of  America,  pouring  out  his  very  soul  before  God 
for  the  perishing  heathen,  without  whose  salvation  nothing  could 
make  him  happy.  Prayer,  secret,  fervent,  believing  prayer,  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  personal  godliness.  A  competent  knowledge  of 
the  languages  current  where  a  missionary  lives,  a  mild  and  winning 
temper,  and  a  heart  given  up  to  God  in  closest  religion,  these,  these 
are  the  attainments  which,  more  than  all  knowl^ge  or  all  other 
gifts,  will  fit  us  to  become  the  instruments  of  God  in  the  great 
work  of  human  redeimption.  Let  us  then  ever  be  united  in  prayer 
at  stated  seasons,  whatever  distance  may  separate  us,  and  let  each 
one  of  us  lay  it  upon  his  heart  that  we  will  seek  to  be  fervent  in 
spirit,  wrestling  with  God,  till  he  famish  these  idols,  and  cause 
the  heathen  to  experience  the  blessedness  that  is  in  Christ. 

Finally :  Let  us  give  ourselves  up  unreservedly  to  this 
glorious  cause.  Let  us  never  think  that  our  time,  our  gifts,  our 
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strength,  our  families,  or  even  the  clothes  we  wear,  are  our  own. 
Let  us  sanctify  them  all  to  God  and  his  cause.  Oh !  that  he  may 
sanctify  us  for  his  work.  Let  us  for  ever  shut  out  the  idea  of 
laying  up  a  cowry  for  ourselves  or  our  children.  If  we  give  up 
the  resolution  which  was  formed  on  the  subject  of  private  trade 
when  we  first  united  at  Serampore,  the  mission  is  from  that  hour 
a  lost  cause.  A  worldly  spirit,  quarrels,  and  every  evil  work 
will  succeed,  the  moment  it  is  admitted  that  each  brother  may 
do  something  on  his  own  account.  Woe  to  that  man  who  shall 
ever  make  the  smallest  movement  toward  such  a  measure!  Let 
us  continually  watch  against  a  worldly  spirit,  and  cultivate  a 
Christian  indifference  towards  every  indulgence.  Rather  let  us 
bear  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  endeavour  to 
learn  in  every  state  to  be  content. 

If  in  this  way  we  are  unabled  to  glorify  God  with  our  bodies 
and  spirits  which  are  his — our  wants  will  be  his  care.  No  private 
family  ever  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  happiness,  even  in  the 
most  prosperous  gale  of  worldly  prosperity,  than  we  have  done 
since  we  resolved  to  have  all  things  in  common,  and  that  no  one 
should  pursue  business  for  his  own  exclusive  advantage.  If  we 
are  enabled  to  persevere  in  the  same  principles,  we  may  hope 
that  multitudes  of  converted  souls  will  have  reason  to  bless  God 
to  all  eternity  for  sending  his  gospel  into  this  country. 

To  keep  these  ideas  alive  in  our  minds,  we  resolve  that  this 
agreement  should  be  read  publicly,  at  every  station,  at  our  three 
annual  meetings,  viz.  on  the  first  Lord’s  day  in  January,  in  May, 
and  October. 

William  Carey, 

Joshua  Marshman, 
William  Ward, 

John  Chamberlain, 
Richard  Mardon, 

John  Biss, 

William  Moore, 

Joshua  Rowe, 

Felix  Carey. 


Mission  House,  Serampore. 


West  Central  African  Conference. 

At  Leopoldville,  formerly  known  as  Kinshasa,  the  capital  of 
the  Belgian  Congo,  there  was  held  between  13th  and  24th 
July,  1946,  a  notable  missionary  conference,  at  which  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  represent  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Congo  Mission. 

During  my  missionary  career  I  have  attended  three  such  Con¬ 
ferences  organised  by  the  Congo  Protestant  Council — the  first, 
in  1921,  then  the  Jubilee  Conference  in  1928,  and  lastly  the  Mott 
Conference  in  1934.  But  this  West  Central  African  Conference 
was  more  ambitious  and  significant  than  all  previous  meetings 
for  the  following  reasons :  it  was  the  first  important  post-war 
missionary  conference  in  any  field,  it  was  the  first  Congo 
conference  to  which  Africans  had  come  as  regular  delegates,  and 
lastly,  it  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Board  Secretaries 
and  others  from  the  sending  countries.  Thus  there  came  together 
representatives  of  the  older  and  younger  churches,  with  a  solid 
missionary  buffer  between  them,  a  buffer  which  had  to  take  a 
few  knocks  from  either  side.  But  this  triad  could  more  aptly 
be  likened  to  a  triangle  with  its  three  members  linked  in  a 
common  purpose,  though  subtending  rather  different  angles.  If 
any  one  point  of  view  seemed  too  acute  it  was  balanced  by  a 
correspondingly  obtuse  angle  elsewhere,  so  that  between  us  we 
managed  to  get  a  right  angle  and  some  sort  of  symmetry  in  the 
shape  of  things  to  come. 

From  the  linguistic  aspect  we  tried  to  reduce  the  African 
Tower  of  Babel  to  a  solid  pyramid  whose  four  sides  were  English, 
American,  French,  and  Portuguese.  The  hidden  base  was  the 
submerged  Bantu — not  one  of  whose  eight  hundred  languages  and 
dialects  could  have  a  place  in  the  sun,  except  on  Sunday  at  the 
Public  Services.  At  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  were  perched, 
in  all  their  Olympian  glory,  our  interpreters,  versatile  folk  of  both 
sexes,  (of  whom  Miss  Lily  Jenks  was  "  awarded  the  palm  ”)  who 
could  turn  the  pyramid  with  a  twist  of  the  tongue,  or  sometimes 
by  a  “tour  de  force”,  so  that  the  audience  was  presented  with 
its  own  familiar  aspect. 

It  was  a  thrill  to  me  to  get  to  Leopoldville  in  as  many  hours 
as  it  had  taken  days  on  my  first  voyage.  One  hop,  from  Brussels 
to  Algiers,  a  skip  over  the  Sahara  by  night  to  Lagos,  and  a 
jump  over  the  jungle  to  Leopoldville  in  24  hours.  Instead  of  a 
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push  push  for  the  ladies,  a  handcart  for  the  baggage,  and  flat 
feet  for  the  men,  where  motors  were  unknown  even  in  1920,  now 
natives  hail  taxis  and  drive  their  own  cars.  Instead  of  hiding 
one’s  head  under  a  hideous  helmet  one  did  not  even  trouble  to 
wear  a  hat  except  to  keep  one’s  hair  tidy.  Folk  have  now  learnt 
what  they  really  need  to  fear — ^and  protect  themselves  internally 
from  malaria  by  drugs  more  potent  than  quinine,  and  from 
enteric  and  yellow  fever  by  inoculations,  without  which  one  can¬ 
not  board  a  train  or  steamer. 

The  Congo  did  well  for  the  war,  and  quite  well  out  of  it. 
It  was  a  highway  for  “  vipers  ”  and  the  lesser  breeds, — men 
who  passed  up  and  down  planning  that  the  common  enemy  might 
have  death. 

But  we,  the  successors  of  those  who  launched  the  “  Peace  ”  and 
the  “  Goodwill  ”  on  the  Congo  waters,  came  together  to  plan 
“  That  they  might  have  life  ”,  for  that  was  the  theme  of  our 
Conference.  It  was,  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  abandoned 
American  hutted  war  hospital  should  have  been  purchased  and 
adapted  by  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
housing  us,  and  it  proved  most  suitable  and  convenient.  Be- 
flagged  and  decorated,  it  presented  a  colourful  spectacle  as 
delegates  and  guests  arrived  on  the  first  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  Opening  Ceremony. 

Alongside  the  red-backed  dais,  adorned  with  objects  of 
primitive  African  art  and  culture,  was  installed  the  most  modem 
broadcasting  apparatus,  which  put  us  “  on  the  air  ”,  and  relayed 
the  proceedings  to  every  corner  of  the  erstwhile  “  Dark 
Continent  ”.  Radio  had  replaced  the  reverberating  drums. 
Savages,  transformed  into  modern  soldiers,  complete  with  bands, 
were  evidence  of  Belgian  civilising  and  emancipating  work.  The 
white-robed  choir  of  the  Kimpese  Union  Training  institute  were 
symbols  of  the  educational  and  cultural  work  of  Missions.  But 
the  most  striking  fact  of  all,  for  those  who  could  see  it,  was  the 
solid  foundation  built  in  living  stones  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Congo.  These  stalwart  sons  of  the  Church  came  together — some 
sent  by  their  own  congregations,  others  at  their  own  expense, 
one  actually  by  air  from  2,000  miles  away.  Formerly  men  were 
banded  together  in  secret  societies  for  mutual  profit  and  anti¬ 
social  action,  and  there  are  still  those  killers  called  “  the  leopard 
men  ”  of  the  Congo.  Here  we  were  members  of  one  family, 
one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,  met  together  that  they  all  might 
share  in  the  abundant  life. 

Our  Leaders  were  well  chosen — the  Rev.  Norman  Goodall,  as 
President,  and  three  Vice-Principals — Pastor  Schloesing,  from 
Paris,  Dr.  John  Tucker,  from  Canada  and  Angola,  and  Dr,  Stanly 
Smith,  of  the  Ruanda  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  of  the  C.M.S. 
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They,  and  others  of  us,  including  the  Rev.  Wakelin  Coxill,  the 
retiring  Congo  Protestant  Council  Secretary,  welcomed  the  guests 
— residents,  officials,  soldiers,  members  of  the  consular  corps,  and 
the  Governor-General,  M.  Pierre  Ryckmans. 

The  latter’s  speech  to  us  was  in-  the  nature  of  a  “  swan  song  ” 
for  we  bade  him  farewell  two  days  later  as  he  left  the  Congo, 
after  a  most  distinguished  career,  in  which  he  had  shown  himself 
the  true  friend  and  champion  of  the  African.  “  In  these  troubles,” 
he  said  to  us,  ”  which  civilisation  brings  into  native  society,  we 
must  try  and  establish  a  new  harmony;  and  there  we  need  you. 
Human  law  can  bring  peace  and  justice  and  order,  but  it  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  love.”  He  went  on  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  measures  for  which  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Congo 
have  been  pleading  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  justice  for  many 
decades.  “  Concerning  the  Protestant  faith  the  Government  has 
decided  to  give  to  the  native  Protestant  community  of  Congo 
greater  opportunities  of  education  and  development  in  harmony 
with  their  conscience.”  A  resounding  ovation  greeted  this  state¬ 
ment  for  it  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  policy  which  has 
exclusively  favoured  the  R.C.  Church  in  the  realm  of  education, 
and  this  tended  to  create  an  under-privileged  and  discontented 
Protestant  community.  Relationships  between  the  Belgian 
authorities  and  the  Conference  made  up  largely  of  Anglo-Saxons 
all  out  of  sympathy  with  the  predominant  Roman  Catholic  religion 
of  Belgium  might  not  have  been  easy,  let  alone  cordial.  That 
they  were  so,  however,  is  due  firstly  to  the  reputation  which  the 
majority  of  Protestant  Missions  have  rightly  earned,  and  also 
to  the  presence  among  us  of  some  distinguished  Belgians.  There 
were  Lieut.  Colonel  H.  L.  Becquet,  the  able  and  devoted  leader 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Congo,  with  his  sister  and  members 
of  his  staff.  There  was  also  M.  Faidherbe,  a  business  man 
spending  some  time  as  a  voluntary  worker  with  the  Belgian 
Protestant  Mission  in  Urundi,  and  Colonel  Van  Goethem,  the 
chief  Protestant  padre  of  the  Metropolitan  Army,  who  had  flown 
out  with  me  on  a  mission  to  establish  Protestant  chaplaincies 
for  the  Colonial  troops  and  link  them  up  with  other  Protestant 
Missions.  Baptists  of  all  brands  were  much  in  evidence.  Our  own 
Society  had  its  full  ten  per  cent,  quota.  Our  American  and 
Canadian  cousins  were  there,  and  Scandinavian  groups  were  all 
represented,  while  many  other  Missions  which  were  Baptist  in  all 
but  name  sent  delegates.  We  were  foremost  in  our  support  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo,  and  notable  was  the  contribution 
of  the  Danish  Baptist  leader — Hans  P.  Jensen  in  appealing  for 
unity.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  tradition  to  con¬ 
sider  even  a  professional  Pastor  as  an  agent  of  the  devil,  but  had 
come  to  realise  the  revelation  of  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
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He  complained  that  Protestants  tend  to  get  even  more  Lutheran 
than  Luther  and  urged  us  not  to  magnify  “  convictions  ”  above 
love. 

The  clash  of  colour  was  perhaps  more  evident  as  proceedings 
developed  than  the  denominational  differences.  Besides  our 
African  colleagues,  who  were  experiencing  their  first  taste  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  and  anxious  to  get  many  things 
"  off  their  chests,”  there  were  coloured  representatives  from  other 
parts  of  Africa  and  over  the  Atlantic.  These  latter  can  be 
excused  if  tempted  to  oversentimentalise  the  colour  question  and 
to  resent  even  the  affectionate  title  of  “  boy  ”  if  its  use  survives 
into  adult  life.  One  friend  even  found  this  definitely  derogatory 
to  the  sanctity  of  personality.  Another,  In  an  attempt  to  claim 
that  the  Missions  must  forthwith  establish  a  Congo  university 
held  up  the  President’s  ebony  and  ivory  gavel  and  exclaimed 
“  This  represents  the  African  knocking  on  the  door  of  education 
which  is  never  opened.”  The  silence  which  followed  could  be 
felt.  We  missionaries  who  had  in  older  days  been  castigated 
by  Government  and  commercial  interests  for  even  presuming  to 
educate  the  natives  were  now  being  told,  in  effect,  that  we  were 
“.the  niggers  in  the  wood  pile.”  That  gesture,  however,  gave 
me  a  sermon  which  was  repeated,  by  request,  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  It  was  entitled  “  The  Hammer  ” — black  head  and  white 
handle,  either  alone  would  be  useless;  it  took  some  shaping  and 
knocking  to  bring  them  together  into  a  very  useful  tool,  which 
must  be  carefully  used  or  the  head  would  fly  off  the  handle.  Whose 
hand  was  to  hold  the  hammer? — the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth — etc. 

That  “  flying  off  the  handle  ”  gave  us  some  concern.  We 
have  had  a  foretaste  of  Separatist  Movements  which  have  caused 
widespread  suffering  to  thousands  owing  to  strict  Government 
action.  We  realise  that  they  are  in  the  main  compensatory 
phenomena  for  actual  or  imagined  frustrations  and  recommended 
a  Commission  for  their  study,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  state 
of  affairs  which  has  developed  in  South  Africa.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  such  bodies.  It  was  agreed  that  some  Old  Testament 
characters  must  be  held  up  as  a  warning  how  not  to  behave  rather 
than  as  pious  patriarchs  and  patterns  for  holy  living. 

Dr.  Reinault  Jones  of  the  Institute  of  Race  Relationships 
encouraged  us  to  believe  that  the  emancipating  of  the  common 
folk  in  the  Union  was  being  demanded  Iw  industry,  and  that 
public  opinion  favoured  increased  wages.  The  mechanisation  of 
indus'try  was  side-tracking  the  colour  bar,  for  natives  are  essential 
to  its  maintenance. 

But  our  main  theme  developed  round  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  Church.  We  boldly  stated  at  the  outset  of  our 
findings  that  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life  is  personal  voluntary 
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commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  came  that  men  might  have 
life — the  Church  exists  to  proclaim  it. 

Thinking  of  the  Church  as  the  family,  and  the  family  in  the 
Church,  we  considered  ways  of  relating  one  to  the  other.  Family 
pews,  family  Sundays,  family  worship,  family  duties,  women’s 
place  in  the  family  and  Church,  etc. 

The  plans  for  education  were  rethought  in  the  light  of 
Government  proposals  and  the  Church  and  local  communities 
urged  to  provide  their  village  and  regional  schools,  leaving  the 
Missions,  with  Government  aids,  to  provide  middle  schools. 
Literacy  was  to  be  tackled  with  a  twenty-year  programme,  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Dr.  Laubach.  Higher 
education  should  be  in  united  institutions  and  Missions  were  still 
to  retain  their  place  in  the  medical  education  of  the  various  classes 
of  subordinate  medical  workers.  We  were  against  the  idea  of  a 
graduate  medical  school  as  being  out  of  relation  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  rural  population,  which  could  better  be  served  by  the 
medical  assistant  class  than  by  a  fully  fledged  doctor  who  might 
only  be  trained  with  a  very  great  effort  and  expenditure. 

Our  former  C.P.C.  Secretary,  Dr.  Emory  Ross,  and  Mrs. 
Ross,  were  leading  spirits  in  the  presentation  of  new  expansionist 
urges  while  men  like  our  Congo  Secretary,  Mr.  Reynolds,  kept 
us  well  down  to  fundamentals. 

The  veteran  lady  missionary.  Dr.  Mabie,  touched  us  all  on 
a  tender  place  when  she  spoke  out  of  vast  experience  and  deep 
insight  of  missionary  relationships — the  little  foxes  which  spoil 
the  vines — those  missionaries  who  do  not  grade  up  to  the  highest, 
those  who  made  a  hobby  of  work,  and  work  a  hobby,  those  who 
were  always  right,  of  lazy  missionaries  who  were  either  pious  or 
ill,  and  of  the  inefficient  player  with  gadgets,  etc.  It  was  a 
timely  warning  lest  any  of  us  should  be  cast-aways.  So  by 
talking,  feeding  and  living  together  we  tried  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  We  stood  back  in  detachment  from  our  work  and 
got  a  perspective.  At  the  end  of  the  Conference  the  Africans 
asked  “  And  when  are  we  going  to  start  doing  all  these  things?  ” 
The  answer  to  that  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  not  the 
least  the  appreciation  of  the  older  Churches  of  the  tremendous 
opportunity  now  presenting  itself  to  them  on  the  Congo  field. 
Our  own  Society  is  in  very  great  need  of  Congo  recruits,  ministers 
and  educationalists  especially.  Though  the  difficulties  may  be 
very  great  and  the  issues  confused  in  other  of  our  fields,  there 
are  nothing  but  open  doors  in  the  Congo  and  a  beckoning  voice : 
“  Come  over  and  help  us.” 


Clement  C.  Chesterman. 


Some  Recent  Trends  in  Swiss 
Theology. 

IT  was  an  interesting  and  rewarding  experience  after  an  interval 
of  nine  years  to  plunge  once  more  into  ,the  living  stream  of 
Swiss  theology  in  Zurich.  Unfortunately  my  visit  was  too  brief 
and  preoccupied  to  afford  the  leisure  necessary  to  gain  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  theological  scene.  In  restrospect  one 
feels  like  a  traveller  who  has  enjoyed  the  view  from  a  few 
scattered  peaks  but  remains  abysmally  ignorant  of  whole  tracts 
of  country  lying  between  them.  The  existence  of  these  unillumined 
spaces  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  description  which  follows. 

Protestant  theology  on  the  Continent  has  always  tended  to  pay 
more  attention  than  its  counterpart  in  the  Anglo-American  world 
to  systematic  studies  {Dogmatik),  and  the  Switzerland  of  today 
forms  no  exception.  Biblical,  exegetical,  textual,  historical 
questions  are  in  no  way  neglected,  but  attention  is  focused  on  the 
systematic  presentation  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  degree  which 
has  no  parallel  here,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  two  greatest 
living  Swiss  theologians,  Barth  and  Brunner,  are  each  at  present 
engaged  in  writing  a  Dogmatik.  It  is,  however,  precisely  these 
theologians  who  have  placed  the  Bible  once  more  at  the  heart  of 
all  theology,  and  the  deepest  motif  of  Swiss  theology  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  urge  to  utter  the  essential  message  of  the 
Bible  with  convincing  power  to  a  world  so  desperately  needing 
it.  That  message  is  the  redemptive  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Textual  and  historical  questions  are  but  the  handmaids  of 
theologia  redemptionis. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  redemption 
is  a  miracle  of  grace  accessible  only  to  faith  and  transcending 
intellectual  comprehension.  Finitus  non  capax  infiniti.  It  can 
therefore  as  a  sublime  mystery  be  expressed  only  in  paradox. 
Infinite  God  becomes  finite  man.  The  sinless  Saviour  suffers. 
The  holy  God  forgives.  Such  is  the  dialectic  Barth  finds  in  the 
Bible — a  dialectic  akin  to  Kirkegaard  rather  than  Hegel.  And 
the  background  for  this  dialectic  are  the  misere  of  man’s  sin  and 
the  grandeur  of  God’s  grace. 

In  their  insistence  on  this  central  theme  Barth  and  Brunner 
are  at  one.  They  modulate  it,  however,  with  distinctive  variations. 
Barth  is  the  imperious  Paul  speaking  words  of  flaming  insight, 
the  iconoclast  smashing  ruthlessly  all  idols,  the  orator  declaming 
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massive  truths  without  concern  for  minor  nuances.  Brunner 
proclaims  the  same  truths  with  the  mellower  grace  of  John  and 
the  contemplation  of  a  philosopher  aware  of  the  secondary 
distinctions  no  less  than  the  primary  affirmations. 

At  six  main  points  Brunner  adds  his  distinctive  rider  to 
Barth’s  axiom.  The  first  three  divergencies  had  emerged  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939.  The  second  three  have  become 
apparent  during  and  since  the  war. 

(1)  Revelation.  So  overwhelmed  is  Barth  by  the  wonder  and 
magnitude  of  God’s  revelation  in  Christ,  that  he  can  see  no  other. 
Apart  from  Chris't,  God  is  wholly  deus  absconditus — the  hidden 
God.  Brunner  is  no  less  convinced  that  only  in  Christ  is  God’s 
saving  grace  revealed.  Yet  “  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  ” 
(Rom.  1.  20)  do  not  cease  to  be  manifest  in  the  very  face  of 
nature,  and  are  recognised  however  dimly,  even  by  the  heathen. 

(2)  The  divine  image  in  man.  In  his  zeal  to  demolish  the 
idealistic  view  of  man  as  essentially  reasonable  and  good,  Barth 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  with  such  radical  thorough¬ 
ness  that  the  divine  image  in  man  is  utterly  obliterated.  For 
Brunner  the  imago  is  horribly  corrupted,  and  man’s  intellect  and 
will  perverted.  Yet  even  in  his  sin  man  remains  the  crown  of 
God’s  creation,  and,  far  from  being  truncus  et  lapsis,  retains  his 
humanitas  and  responsibility. 

(3)  The  “Point  of  Contact.’*  So  depraved  is  man  in  the 
Barthian  view  that  there  remains  in  him  no  point  of  contact 
whatever  with  the  divine.  He  has  become  the  “  wholly  other  ” 
from  God.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  is  thus 
an  utter  miracle,  and  regeneration  is  not  a  transformation,  but 
a  new  creation.  The  question  what  it  is  in  man  which  responds 
to  the  divine  grace  is  brushed  aside  by  Barth  as  a  mischievous 
irrelevancy.  Brunner  fully  recognises  the  importance  both 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  sin  and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  refuses  on  Biblical,  anthropological,  soteriological,  and 
evangelistic  grounds  to  overlook  this  problem  of  contact.  Barth 
would  simply  cast  the  gospel  at  a  person’s  head  and  pray  for 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Brunner  would  “  speak  to  the 
condition  ”  of  the  unconverted  without  minimising  the  gospel  or 
praying  less  fervently  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 

Such  were  the  questions  hotly  debated  between  Basle  and 
Zurich  when  I  left  Switzerland  in  1937.  In  1946  I  found  that 
the  principal  controversy  had  shifted  to  three  others. 

(4)  The  Relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Barth’s 
synoptic  mind  has  seized  on  the  essential  unity  of  the  old  and 
new  dispensations.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  a  worn-out  garment 
which  can  be  thrust  aside  when  the  new  is  put  on.  The  God  of 
the  Old  is  the  God  of  the  New,  and  Abraham  is  still  the  father 
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of  the  faithful.  Indeed  the  history  of  Israel  is  an  unveiling  of 
Christ,  the  Word  of  God.  This  view  is  unfolded  in  detail  by 
Barth’s  disciple  Wilhelm  Vischer  in  his  Christuszeugnis  des  alien 
Testaments,  soon  to  appear  in  English.  Here  the  Christological 
significance  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings  is 
expounded  with  a  brilliance  which  sometimes  becomes 
extravagance.  Brunner,  no  less  than  Barth  and  Vischer,  perceives 
the  unity  of  old  and  new  and  would  in  no  way  restrict  Christology 
to  the  new,  yet  he  insists  also  on  their  difference.  The  old  is  but 
prophetic.  The  New  is  apostolic.  The  former  breathes  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  latter  states  the  Messianic  fact,  for  the 
“  fulness  of  time  ”  has  come.  Thus  the  relation  of  old  to  new  is 
dialectic — they  are  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

(5)  Creation  and  Redemption.  Barth  sees  creation  and 
redemption  as  but  aspects  of  the  same  mighty  sweep  of  God’s 
astounding  work  in  Christ.  Redemption  and  creation  are  more 
closely  linked  than  ever  before,  and  the  work  of  Christ  as  the 
agent  of  both  tends  to  become  universal  and  ensure  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all.  Since  Christ  has  suffered  the  divine  wrath 
“  rejection  can  never  again  be  the  lot  of  men  ”  (Barth,  Dogmatik 
II,  p.  182.)  Here  Brunner  utters  his  objection  in  the  interests 
of  Biblical  exegesis  and  human  responsibility  (see  Dogmatik  I, 
pp.  375-379,  soon  to  appear  in  English  in  Olive  Wyon’s  trans¬ 
lation.)  Barth  has  apparently  reached  the  supralapsarian 
position,  but  with  a  single  instead  of  double  predestination.  In 
Brunner’s  view  Christ  is  indeed  the  medium  of  both  creation  and 
redemption,  but  that  does  not  make  creation  and  redemption  the 
same  thing  any  more  than  a  chair  is  a  table  because  it  is  made 
by  the  same  saw.  Nor  can  the  dreadful  prospect  of  hell  for 
those  who  reject  Christ  be  so  neatly  disposed  of.  If  it  could, 
what  would  happen  to  the  missionary  urge? 

(6)  Church  and  State.  Linking  creation  and  redemption  so 
closely  together  through  Christ,  Barth  is  irresistibly  driven  to  his 
next  step — ^the  almost  complete  identification  of  Church  and 
State.  The  first  indications  are  seen  in  his  Rechtfertigung  und 
Recht,  translated  by  G.  R.  Howe  as  Church  and  State  in  1939. 
Arguing  with  logical  rather  than  exegetical  precision  from  a  very 
small  number  of  passages,  he  argues  that  both  Church  and  State 
have  a  Christological  foundation  and  are  practically  the  same 
thing.  His  thought  is  continued  by  Oscar  Cullmann  in  his 
Christus  und  die  Zeit,  1946.  In  what  strikes  one  as  by  far  the 
weakest  section  of  an  otherwise  excellent  book,  Cullmann,  arguing 
from  his  interpretation  of  c’^ouo-ia,  co-ordinates  both  the  State 
and  the  Church  under  the  regnum  Christi.  I  translate  his  words 
and  give  his  diagram  (p.  166.)  “  The  Church  and  the  world  are 
not  two  circles  which  lie  so  to  speak  side  by  side,  and  perhaps 
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touch  or  intersect.  They  are  also  not  quite  identical.  We  should 
rather  conceive  them  as  two  concentric  circles  whose  common 
centre  is  Christ.  The  whole  area  (rl  +  r2)  is  the  regnum  Christi; 
the  inner  area  (rl)  is  the  Church,  and  the  area  between  the  two 
circles  is  the  world. 


C  =  Christ. 

Tj  =  Church. 

=  World. 

Tj  +  r^  =  Regnum  Christi. 


The  inner  circle  stands  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  outer,  yet 
Christ  is  the  common  centre.” 

Brunner  objects  vigorously  both  to  the  attempt  to  ground  the 
State  in  Christ  and  to  bring  it  into  close  proximity  to  the  Church. 
To  him,  although  Christ  is  the  agent  both  of  creation  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  State  nevertheless  belongs  purely  to  the  orders  of  creation 
and  the  Church  to  the  order  of  redemption. 

A  conception  common  to  most  Swiss  theologians  today  is  that 
of  salvation  as  Heilsgeschichte.  God  is  seen  breaking  into  history 
to  create  His  Kingdom  of  the  redeemed  both  within  history  and 
beyond.  Wilhelm  Vischer  concentrates  on  God’s  saving  acts  in 
Israel  and  their  connection  with  His  saving  act  in  Christ.  W. 
G.  Kummel  {Verheissung  und  Erfiillung,  1945)  in  a  very  care¬ 
ful  New  Testament  study  demonstrates  the  limitations  of  Dodd’s 
“  realised  eschatology.”  The  teaching  of  Jesus  does  contain 
elements  in  which  eschatology  is  fulfilled  in  the  Incarnation, 
but  it  also  embraces  elements  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  in  the 
Second  Advent.  The  onesidedness  of  both  Dodd  and  Albert 
Schweizer  is  thus  rectified;  a  place  given  to  both  the  historical 
and  the  Coming  Christ,  and  the  Church  seen,  as  emphasised  so 
often  by  both  Barth  and  Brunner,  as  living  “  between  the  times  ” 
of  ascension  and  parousia.  Building  on  Kummel’s  foundation, 
Cullmann  (Jesus  und  die  Zeit)  develops  more  fully  the  idea  of 
Heilsgeschichte,  showing  the  line  running  through  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  Christ,  both  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  the 
parousia,  and  indicating  the  significance  of  Christ  for  world 
history  and  the  individual.  What  one  misses  in  this  significant 
book  is  Christ’s  meaning  for  the  Church. 

Straightforward  exegesis  is  in  no  way  overshadowed  by  this 
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wealth  of  systematic  thought,  A  new  Biblical  commentary, 
predominantly  theological  but  also  reverently  critical,  is  appearing 
volume  by  volume  under  the  title  Prophezei.  The  parts  I  chanced 
to  see  appeared  excellent. 

In  ^e  realm  of  pastoral  theology  two  important  books  have 
recently  appeared,  Ludwig  Kohler’s  Note  und  Pflege  des  innem 
Lebens  (The  Needs  and  Nurture  of  the  Inner  Life)  and  Eduard 
Thurneysen’s  Die  Lehre  von  der  Seelsorge  (The  Doctrine  of 
Pastoral  Care.)  Both  assume  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  and 
write  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  cleric.  Kohler  illumines  his 
principles  by  innumerable  concrete  examples.  Thurneysen,  who 
in  his  student  days  was  acquainted  with  that  great  pastor  of  souls 
the  younger  Blumhardt,  makes  the  Bible  the  basis  of  all  his  think¬ 
ing,  but  is  willing  to  receive  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  researches 
of  psychologists  like  Freud  and  Jung. 

The  uprush  of  theological  energy  in  the  Switzerland  of  our  day 
is  no  accident.  It  is  led  by  men  who  saw  at  closer  quarters  than 
we  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  first  world  war,  men  who 
turned  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  fortress  in  a  world  threatened  with 
disaster,  men  whose  life  is  nourished  by  deep  devotion.  Brunner 
invariably  begins  his  lectures  by  singing  a  hymn  with  his  students. 
Rarely  indeed  does  one  find  such  glorious  devotional  writing  as 
Alfred  de  Quervain’s  article,  Vom  Gebet  als  dent  rechten 
Gottesdienst  und  dem  eigentlichen  Werk  des  Christen  (Prayer 
as  divine  service  and  the  truest  Christian  work)  in  the  Theologische 
Zeitschrift  of  the  University  of  Basle  (2.  Jahrgang  Heft  3,  1946.) 
“  Once  more,  and  with  clearer  emphasis  we  must  repeat  that  the 
command  in  virtue  of  which  we  pray  is  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.”  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Swiss 
theology  today. 

Arthur  B.  Crabtree. 


John  Ruskin  as  Educator  and  Friend. 

Ruskin  was  devoted  to  both  the  principles  and  practice  of 
education  at  the  Village  School  at  Coniston.  He  became 
one  of  the  Managers  and  took  his  duties  seriously.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  and  gave  simple  interesting  addresses  to  the 
children,  asking  and  answering  many  questions.  He  clothed  the 
bare  walls  of  the  school  with  facsimile  pictures  of  famous  speci¬ 
mens  of  architecture.  In  the  school  yard  he  placed  a  large  orrery 
ahowing  the  principal  constellations  of  the  heavens,  for  the  study 
of  astronomy.  With  the  little  ones 'of  the  Infants’  Department 
he  was  on  very  friendly  and  familiar  terms,  like  his  Great 
Master.  He  would  pick  up  the  tiny  scholars  and  press  them 
to  his  loving  heart,  particularly  if  he  found  any  of  them  to  be  in 
trouble,  entering  into  their  childish  woes  and  restoring  a  sunny 
smile  to  their  faces. 

For  some  years  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  he  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  girls  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  called  them 
Mountain  Lassies.  They  came  to  his  home  for  lessons  and  then 
tea.  He  discussed  a  variety  of  topics :  the  shapes  of  fir  cones, 
or  Italian  and  Greek  coins.  Sometimes  he  would  read  Shake¬ 
speare.  But  whatever  else  was  included,  the  Bible  and  some 
Botany  formed  part  of  the  lesson.  After  the  lesson  they  had 
tea  in  his  study,  laying  it  themselves  with  much  laughter  and 
clatter. 

After  tea  he  cleared  the  tables  himself,  giving  up  the  room 
to  them  entirely  for  that  afternoon.  Then  they  had  community 
singing  and  games.  Some  of  the  songs  were  written  by  Ruskin 
himself,  and  also  the  quaint  lilting  tunes.  Here  is  one ; 

Ho,  ho,  the  Cocks  Crow ! 

Little  girls — get  up  : 

Little  girls  to  bed  must  go. 

When  the  Robins  sup. 

Heigh,  heigh,  the  nags  neigh ! 

Up,  boys,  and  afield. 

Ere  the  sun  through  yonder  grey 
Raise  his  russet  shield. 

He  spared  neither  himself  nor  his  possessions  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  guests.  His  hearty  laugh  was  infectious.  One  of 
the  girls  who  was  a  bit  of  a  character,  once  said  in  the  local 
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dialect :  “  Meester  Rooskin  is  a  foony  man,  boot  he  likes  oos 
to  take  a  good  tea.” 

He  was  always  interested  in  young  people,  and  aimed  at 
cultivating  their  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  moral 
faculties.  His  sincere  desire  was  to  enrich  their  minds  by 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  he  looked  on  education  more  as 
an  ethical  rather  than  an  intellectual  process.  Knowledge  based 
on  goodness  and  expressed  in  right  behaviour,  free  from  all 
envious  or  anxious  effort  in  relation  to  our  neighbour,  was  one 
of  Ruskin’s  main  principles  in  the  training  of  youth. 

Through  his  literary  work  Ruskin  became  acquainted  with 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  Principal  of  the  Whitelands  Training 
College  for  Girls  at  Chelsea,  and  there  he  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  educational  experiment,  and  introduced  what  his 
biographer  calls  a  system  of  “  May  Queens.” 

The  Queen  was  chosen  by  the  students  of  the  College  for 
her  virtues  and  moral  worth.  Maids  of  honour  were  selected 
to  attend  her  because  of  the  same  qualities  of  character.  The 
festivals  were  times  of  graceful  mirth.  Beauty  and  joy  were 
expressed  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people.  Processions,  songs, 
flowers,  pretty  frocks,  happy  hearts,  gaiety  and  hilarity  abound^. 
The  day  of  coronation,  Ruskin  hoped  would  be  one  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  and  he  advised  the  Queen  to  think  deeply  of  life  and  its 
opportunities  of  noble  living  in  the  service  of  others.  Be  your¬ 
self,  he  would  tell  her,  without  affectation,  sincere  and  simple. 

When  the  Queen  was  crowned,  she  was  presented  with  a 
Gold  Cross,  given  by  Ruskin  each  year  and  designed  by  his  friend 
Burne  Jones,  the  artist.  A  symbol  of  deep  significance,  it 
reminded  the  Queen  of  Him  who  wore  a  crown  of  thorns,  not 
flowers,  and  in  a  moment  of  sublime  consecration,  laid  down  His 
precious  life,  in  a  lowly  act  of  redeeming  service.  Ruskin  wanted 
the  coronation  of  the  Queen  to  be  a  memorable  and  public  act 
of  dedication.  Each  of  the  Maids  also  received  one  of  his  books 
as  a  memento  of  the  day  which  influenced  all  who  took  part  in 
the  ceremonies.  As  the  Queens  and  students  went  out  into  the 
world  afterwards  to  take  up  appointments  as  teachers,  they  were 
inspired  by  his  character  and  lofty  ideals.  His  deepest  desires 
were  that  they  might  go  forth  in  their  life’s  work  clad  in  the 
beautiful  garments  of  Hope  and  Love,  carrying  in  their  right 
hand  the  burning  torch  of  goodness  and  in  their  left  the  lamp  of 
knowledge. 

In  the  training  of  young  people  Ruskin  makes  the  following 
suggestions : 

(1)  Education  regulated  by  natural  endowment.  “True 
justice  in  education  consists  in  granting  aid  in  the  development 
•of  such  faculties  as  he  possesses  for  action  and  enjoyment.” 
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Education  can  discover  and  develop,  it  cannot  create.  The  gold 
is  a  fixed  quantity  which  can  be  sifted,  melted,  hammered, 
purified,  but  never  created. 

(2)  Develop  the  faculties  of  Worship. 

Cultivate  a  sense  of  submission,  reverence  and  respect,  with 
unlimited  admiration  and  adoration.  “  No  day’s  schooling  is 
complete  which  has  not  done  something  to  develop  a  child’s 
capacity  in  Admiration,  Hope  and  Love.  There  is  life  in  these 
three  immaterial  things.”  Draw  the  attention  of  children  to 
beauty  in  nature.  “  A  quiet  glade  of  forest  glows  with  splendour 
and  the  nook  of  a  lake  shore  is  a  scene  of  exquisite  loveliness, 
they  are  worth  all  the  schools  in  Christendom.”  The  destruction 
of  beautiful  scenery  to  Ruskin  was  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  best  means  of  education. 

(3)  Attract  the  minds  of  children  to  the  study  of  noble 
persons.  Suggest  to  the  mind  noble  objects  of  action. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  he  said  to  his  students, 
“  Now  you  have  heard  my  message,  put  into  practice  in  your 
daily  life  the  principles  I  have  been  enunciating.  Let  them  not 
only  be  in  your  mind  but  translated  into  service  for  the  comfort 
and  uplifting  of  any  who  may  be  in  distress.  Watch  that  your 
life  is  not  detached  from  the  world.  Keep  in  close  touch  with 
it  and  respond  to  its  many  needs.  Do  not  let  mere  theory  satisfy 
you,  but  contemplate  and  copy  the  unselfish  deeds  of  righteous 
men  and  women,  reproduce  also  in  your  life,  by  a  continuous 
service  of  going  about  doing  good.” 

Ruskin  was  fond  of  trying  his  hands  at  Arts  and  Crafts. 
“  I  like  to  do  things  with  my  own  hands  till  I  know  its  difficulty.” 
He  wanted  to  learn  how  a  workman  felt  at  his  daily  work,  and 
had  a  keen  desire  to  come  close  to  him  in  sympathy  and  experience, 
and  so  to  impress  him  and  his  friends  not  only  as  a  thinker  but 
as  a  practical  man.  In  the  building  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford  he 
designed  some  of  the  windows,  and  built  a  column.  He  also 
assisted  Dr.  Acland,  his  tutor,  in  the  building  of  a  new  study, 
and  took  lessons  as  a  carpenter  until  he  could  take  an  even  shaving 
off  a  board  six  feet  long.  After  spending  some  time  with  a 
house  painter  and  decorator,  he  became  efficient  enough  to  feel 
the  master’s  superiority  in  the  use  of  a  blunt  brush.  He  admits 
he  found  it  difficult  to  be  a  bricklayer,  and  says,  “  What  I  built 
yesterday  of  my  tutor’s  study,  he  pulled  down,  but  the  work  I 
did  today,  he  allowed  it  to  stand.”  He  finally  abandoned  all  hope, 
however,  of  obtaining  the  least  skill  in  building  or  bricklaying. 
Legend  relates  that  the  column  he  built  for  the  Museum  work¬ 
men  found  it  necessary  to  demolish.  Ruskin  was,  however,  no  idle 
sentimentalist,  but  was  ever  seeking  for  some  practical  expression 
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of  his  feelings.  In  after  years  he  used  to  make  a  joke  and  say : 

"  I  might  have  been  a  Civil  Engineer  and  a  second  Telford.” 

When  spending  his  holidays  in  Switzerland  he  interviewed 
engineers  and  capitalists  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  build 
reservoirs  in  the  valleys,  keep  the  water  under  control,  curb  the  * 

Alpine  torrents,  and  so  on.  Then,  he  said,  the  Alps  would  become 
a  garden  and  inundations,  a  source  of  suffering  and  disease,  need 
never  recur.  His  principle  was,  every  field  a  pond  and  every 
ravine  its  reservoir.  He  was  never  able  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  I 
but  was  ultimately  successful  in  a  smaller  way.  | 

In  the  village  of  Fulking  in  Sussex,  where  he  sometimes  spent  I 
holidays  with  friends,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  good  j 
drinking  water,  and  Ruskin  devised  a  scheme  and  carried  it  out. 

Beside  the  well  which  now  supplies  their  wants,  there  is  a  marble 
tablet  with  this  inscription  :  “  To  the  glory  of  (^d  and  in  honour 
of  John  Ruskin.  That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God  and 
not  forget  to  keep  His  Commandments  who  also  brought  streams 
out  of  the  rock.” 

Ruskin  was  fond  of  quiet  walks  in  the  country  and  while  at 
Oxford  he  often  made  his  way  to  Ferry  Hincksey,  which  was 
then  an  unspoiled  village  with  a  rustic  Church.  To  the  south  of 
the  village  was  a  road  which  always  annoyed  Ruskin.  It  was 
soft,  swampy,  low  lying  and  had  deep  ruts  cut  by  cart  wheels,  w. 
which  held  stagnant  water.  It  was  ugly,  and  unhealthy.  Ruskin 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  it  pleasant  for  people  to  use  and  easy 
for  carts  to  pass  over.  Having  got  permission  from  the  owner, 
he  decided  to  engage  a  company  of  undergraduates  to  dig  and 
lay  a  new  road.  In  the  Spring  term  of  1874,  Ruskin,  therefore, 
invited  a  number  of  Balliol  men  to  breakfast  at  Corpus  and 
discussed  the  project  with  them.  Hospitality  was  one  of  his 
outstanding  characteristics.  He  was  also  a  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tionalist  and  an  enthusiast  for  an  ideal  state.  They  were  all 
young,  and  though  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  young  in 
heart  and  youthful  in  outlook.  So  after  a  good  breakfast  and 
happy  interchange  of  opinions,  they  set  out  for  Hincksey  to  begin 
digging  for  the  day  in  good  and  gay  form.  Breakfasts  of  this 
kind  continued.  All  in  flannels,  the  men  set  out  with  picks,  spades 
and  barrows  day  after  day.  Ruskin  visited  them  from  time  to 
time  and  applauded  them  at  their  task.  The  breakfasts  were  a 
method  of  contact  and  influence,  prayerfully,  carefully,  cunningly 
and  tactfully  arranged.  He  made  all  who  came  partners  and 
personal  friends,  influencing  many  of  the  men  for  a  life  of  high 
and  holy  service,  morally,  politically  and  socially.  Two  of  the 
undergraduates  among  the  diggers  were  Alfred  Milner  (1854- 
1925),  who  filled  many  offices  of  state  and  was  High  Commissioner 
of  South  Africa  in  1897,  and  Arnold  Toynbee  (1852-83),  the 
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foreman  of  the  gang,  a  rare  and  beautiful  spirit,  most  persuasive 
of  talkers,  most  devoted  of  workers,  whose  name  cannot  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  of  his  friends,  without  some  word  of  affectionate 
recollection. 

Toynbee  appeared  frequently  at  breakfast,  and  intercourse 
with  Ruskin  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  his  life.  He  often 
differed  from  Ruskin,  but  regarded  him  with  reverence  and 
affection.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  Toynbee  devoted  himself 
to  practical  philanthropy  and  social  reform.  He  founded  the 
Settlement  in  East  London,  now  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel.  He 
gave  his  life  for  the  poor  and  died,  comparatively  young,  through 
overstrain  in  this  self-denying  service. 

The  undergraduate  road  makers  and  diggers  were  the  objects 
of  much  ridicule.  Many  people  laughed  at  them,  but  Ruskin  and 
his  friends  took  it  all  good-naturedly,  their  sense  of  humour 
being  as  alert  as  that  of  their  revilers.  Perhaps  it  was  here 
that  the  seeds  of  University  settlements  were  first  sown.  The 
Spectator  approved  of  the  work,  and  Punch  was  on  Ruskin’s  side. 

“  Pity  for  the  man  who  thinks  he 
Proves  Ruskin  fool  for  work  like  this, 

Why  shouldn’t  young  Oxford  lend  hands  to  Hincksey 
Though  Doctrinaries  may  take  it  amiss? 

Careless  wholly  of  Critics  menace 
Scholars  of  Ruskin  to  him  be  true ; 

The  truth  he  has  writ  in  the  stones  of  Venice 
May  be  taught  by  the  stones  of  Hincksey  too.” 

Ruskin  found  an  opening  for  personal  service  which  was 
just  to  his  mind  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  at  the  Working  Men’s 
College  situated  first  in  Red  Lion  Square  and  later  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  Here  he  taught  drawing  and  other  subjects  from 
1854  to  1858  annd  during  a  term  in  1860,  with  occasional 
lectures  in  which  he  showed  that  working  men  could  and  should 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  have  their  chosen  representative  in 
Parliament  to  deliberate  upon  the  possible  modes  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  industry.  “  Get  your  ideas  and  say  what  you  want.” 

Ruskin  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  over  working 
men.  In  1906,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many,  the  Liberal  Party 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  that  Election;  but  there  was 
another  surprise.  Forty  Labour  Members  were  elected.  Hitherto 
they  had  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Liberals,  but  now  they 
refused  and  took  steps  to  found  a  party  of  their  own.  An 
ingenious  London  journalist  sent  circulars  to  this  large  con¬ 
tingent  of  Labour  Members  asking  them  to  state  which  were  the 
books  that  had  influenced  them?  Some  said  one,  and  some  an¬ 
other,  but  the  book  which  appeared  in  the  greatest  number  of 
lists  was  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last. 
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Ruskin’s  Socialism  was  a  great  ideal.  His  mind  was  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  the  thoughts  and  visions  of  a  perfect  brother¬ 
hood,  which  would  produce  a  model  state.  This  made  him 
careful  that  his  conduct  should  be  in  accord  with  what  he  preached. 
He  was  not  a  perfect  man,  but  the  principles  of  self-sacrificial 
service,  of  true  patriotism,  of  reverence  and  respect  for  others, 
and  of  deep  inward  piety  found  expression  in  all  that  he  did. 

WILLIAM  KIRK  BRYCE. 


Fuller  Church,  Kettering.  1696-1946,  by  Gladys  M.  Barrett, 

M.A.,  B.Litt. 

The  story  of  one  of  our  best  known  provincial  churches  is 
told  by  the  wife  of  its  present  minister  in  twenty-six  readable 
pages.  “  Fuller  ”  had  its  beginings  in  the  secession  of  two  groups 
from  the  Kettering  Independent  Church  and  their  fusion  in  c. 
1729.  It  is  a  heartening  thing  to  find  that  the  writer,  after 
reviewing  its  subsequent  history,  can  say  of  the  future  that 
"  Much  depends  on  the  Church’s  vigorously  pursuing  the  course 
indicated  by  its  history  and  tradition.”  The  booklet  contains  five 
photographic  reproductions.  There  is  no  indication  as  to  its  cost. 


Design  for  Rescue,  by  R.  C.  Walton.  (S.C.M.  Is.  6d.) 

This  book  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  in  Schools  is  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
1945  at  two  summer  conferences  for  sixth-form  boys  and  girls. 
It  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  others  who  are  trying  to  teach  this 
sort  of  audience.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  writer 
attempts  to  trace  affinities  between  the  form  of  the  Gospel  story 
fup  to  the  death  of  our  Lord)  and  the  threefold  development 
(exposition,  conflict,  catastrophe)  in  Shakespearean  tragedy.  He 
also  finds  ”  significant  parallels  of  meaning.” 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


A  Note  on  the 

Rev.  George  Beaumont  of  Norwich. 

Like  Mr.  Hewett  (above,  p.  106),  I,  too,  have  long  wished  to 
know  more  about  Rev.  George  Beaumont  of  Norwich,  The 
facts  given  by  Mr.  Hewett  suffice  to  identify  the  man,  show  him 
as  theological  disputant,  and  hint  at  his  interest  in  social  conditions, 
but  too  little  is  known  about  his  career,  especially  that  aspect 
of  it  which  takes  him  out  of  local  and  denominational  history  into 
the  wider  field  of  the  national  struggle  for  political  reform  in  the 
days  before  1832.  The  slight  information  available  suggests 
that  the  portrait  of  a  most  interesting  personality  might  emerge 
from  further  research ;  may  we  hope  that  some  student  of  Norwich 
history  will  be  encouraged  to  find  out  more  about  Beaumont  from 
the  files  of  local  newspapers  and  other  contemporary  records? 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  slight  contribution  to  his  biography, 
the  following  incident  in  his  career  may  help  to  rescue  him  from 
oblivion ;  it  is  a  mere  episode,  but  a  most  enlightening  one,  and  it 
is  derived  from  the  Tory  Leeds  Intelligencer  and  the  Whig  Leeds 
Mercury  for  the  dates  June  3rd  and  June  5th,  1830,  respectively. 
On  May  31st  a  great  Reform  meeting  was  held  on  Hunslet  Moor, 
Leeds,  whereat  the  old  glories  of  the  days  of  Peterloo  were 
revived.  It  was  a  time  of  great  distress  and  the  meeting  was 
held  at  the  instigation  of  the  Radicals,  who  were  by  that  time 
almost  all  working  men,  a  fact  of  some  importance  when  it  is 
learned  that  the  Rev.  George  Beaumont  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  middle  and  upper  class  Reformers  who  stood  for  "  moderate  ” 
reform  were  almost  entirely  of  the  Whig  faction  and  most  of 
their  leaders  were  Unitarian;  among  the  Tories,  who  stood  by 
church,  king  and  constitution  (that  is,  the  status  quo)  were  to  bie 
found  supporters  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Wesleyans. 
Local  Baptists  seem  to  have  played  small  part.  So  that  the 
question  of  Beaumont’s  denominational  status,  though  still  un¬ 
solved,  is  of  some  importance.  The  Intelligencer  styled  him  a 
Wesleyan,  but  newspaper  reporters  cannot  be  credited  with  in¬ 
fallibility.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  that  fact 
would  be  of  value  to  the  historian  of  the  denomination,  for  not 
enough  is  known  about  the  part  our  forefathers  played  in  social 
and  political  reform.  Historians  of  other  denominations  have 
examined  this  aspect  of  their  history  (often  with  more  zeal  than 
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discretion)  but  Baptists  appear  to  have  concentrated  more  on 
doctrine,  missions  and  local  personalities  than  on  this  more 
general,  if  more  controversial  aspect  of  human  affairs.  We  know 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  perhaps,  about  the  freethinkers 
of  the  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution ;  it  was  a  minor  tragedy 
that  so  much  agitation  was  carried  on  (in  Leeds  at  any  rate) 
by  men  of  vague,  if  any,  religious  views.  There  was  a  small 
body  of  “  Christian  Reformers  ” — was  Beaumont  one  of  these 
at  Norwich? — but  little  is  known  of  their  brief  existence. 

Beaumont  was  given  a  hearty  welcome  at  Leeds.  According 
to  both  newspapers  his  speech  was  “  long  and  eccentric,”  but 
one  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  his  outspoken  views  were 
a  little  unpalatable  to  the  middle  class  subscribers.  He  asserted 
plainly  that  “there  must  be  either  a  Radical  Reform  or  des¬ 
potism.”  He  quoted  examples  of  distress  in  Norwich,  adding 
that  many  people  were  leaving  that  place  for  America  and  many 
more  (“  thousands  ”)  would  follow  if  they  had  the  means.  He 
thought  it  strange  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  have  so 
little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  distress,  when  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  demoralisation.  The  Mercury  reported  his 
speech  in  brief  and  the  Intelligencer  not  at  all,  but  their  reports 
clearly  show  that  Beaumont  was  a  full-blooded  Radical.  He 
concluded  his  rambling  speech  by  reading  extracts  from  his 
pamphlet  The  Griper,  which  attacked  the  British  Constitution. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  “  that  venerable,  able,  and 
worthy  advocate  of  liberty,  Mr.  George  Beaumont  of  Norwich  ” 
by  James  Mann,  the  leader  of  the  Leeds  Radical  party,  and  carried 
with  cheers. 

Beaumont’s  earlier  book,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hewett,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Sheffield  in  1808  and  is  an  anthology  on  the  theme  of 
the  evils  of  war.  He  therein  styles  himself  “  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.”  His  other  pamphlets  may  throw  further  light 
on  his  political  opinions.  The  question  remains,  what  was  he 
doing  in  Leeds  at  that  time?  Was  he  that  object  of  abhorrence 
to  the  government,  an  itinerant  missionary  of  what  the  authorities 
called  sedition? 

It  is  curious,  too,  and  apt  to  cause  confusion,  that  there 
was  at  this  very  time  another  George  Beaumont  similarly  active 
and  holding  like  views ;  he  was  the  secretary  of  a  working  men’s 
political  union  at  Almondbury,  near  Huddersfield,  who  made  an 
attack  in  this  very  month,  first  on  the  evils  of  a  long  and  extrava¬ 
gant  war  against  the  lib^ies  of  France  and  America,  and  then 
on  mismanagement  at  home,  calling  for  “  real  radical  reform  ” 
of  Parliament. 


Frank  Beckwith. 


Reviews. 

Inspiration  and  Revelation  in  the  Old  Testament',  by  H.  Wheeler 

Robinson  (Oxford  University  Press,  15s.). 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death 
in  May,  1945,  the  late  Principal  Wheeler  Robinson  had  been 
planning  to  round  off  his  life’s  work  by  producing  a  volume  on  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  publication  under  review 
incorporates  the  Speaker’s  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  from  1942  to  1945,  and  was  designed  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  this  major  work.  As  such  it  deals  with  the 
form  or  (to  use  the  alliterative  style  which  took  Dr.  Robinson’s 
fancy  in  later  years !)  the  “  methods  and  material  ”  of  revelation; 
and  it  was  the  author’s  intention  that  the  content  of  the  revelation 
should  form  the  theme  of  the  second  volume. 

The  present  work  falls  into  seven  parts,  of  which  the  first 
three  deal  with  the  way  in  which  Nature,  Man  and  History  were 
found  to  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  revelation.  Part  I  com¬ 
prises  three  chapters,  of  which  the  first  two  are  pleasantly 
descriptive  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  Nature  and  its  depen¬ 
dence  upon  God  in  terms  of  creation,  conservation  and  ultimate 
transformation;  but  unfortunately  they  lose  something  of  the 
vitality  which  they  ought  to  have  communicated  because  they 
are  based  upon  a  somewhat  indiscriminate  stringing  together  of 
passages  detached  from  their  context  and,  what  is  more,  their 
Sitz  im  Leben,  and  this  is  the  more  strange  in  that  the  author 
recognises  the  importance  of  this  approach  in  connection  with 
Part  II,  i.e.  the  discussion  of  God  and  Man.  Chapter  iii,  on 
“  The  Nature  Miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,”  begins  with  a 
fairly  detailed  study  of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  used  to  denote  a  “  miracle,”  and  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  nature-miracles  to  history  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  Exodus.  Here  the  author  seeks  to  make  the  point  that 
the  mere  physical  event  did  not  become  the  religious  fact  which 
we  know  as  a  “  miracle  ”  until  it  found  interpretation  as  an  act 
of  God,  just  as  moral  evil  does  not  become  the  religious  fact  of 
“  sin  ”  until  it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  one’s  relation  to  God. 
This  is  atractive  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  how  far  does  it  go  ?  What 
guarantee  have  we  that  the  interpretation  is  not  purely  subjective 
but  actually  corresponds  to  reality  or  is  true?  This,  alas,  is  a 
question  into  which  the  author  does  not  enter;  but  that  he  was 
alive  to  it  is  clear  from  his  reference  to  what  he  calls  “  a  ministry 
of  illusion,”  as  discussed  in  Chapter  ii  of  Redemption  and 
Revelation  under  the  title,  “  The  Ministry  of  Error.” 
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Part  II  comprises  four  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
author  discusses  the  thought  of  both  a  contrast  and  an  inter¬ 
relation  between  God  and  Man  which  finds  expression  in  terms 
of  spirit  and  flesh,  holiness  and  sin  (in  both  their  ritual  and 
their  moral  aspects),  and  grace  and  repentance.  This  is  written 
with  admirable  clarity,  but  is  so  summary  in  its  treatment  that 
the  discussion  of  the  relevant  terminology  is  sometimes  almost 
exasperating  (if  that  is  not  too  unkind  a  word)  in  its  dogmatic 
brevity,  notably  in  the  case  of  such  important  terms  as  zedakah 
(sic)  and  hesed  (sic).  In  the  following  chapter,  which  deals  with 
human  nature  and  its  divine  control.  Dr.  Robinson  is  back  in  the 
rich  and  fertile  field  of  Hebrew  psychology  which  he  made  so 
peculiarly  his  own  and  tended  to  so  great  advantage;  and  this 
in  turn  leads  to  a  discussion  of  morality  and  religion,  which 
follows  the  now  customary  practice  of  emphasising  the  part 
played  by  the  great  eighth-century  prophets  in  defining  the  moral 
character  of  Yahweh.  The  author  rightly  points  out  that  “  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  eighth-century  prophets  invented  the 
morality,  or  that  they  were  the  first  to  see  moral  elements  in  the 
divine  personality  ”  (p.  80) ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  claim  that 
the  “  two  outstanding  moral  qualities  of  mishpat  and  hesed  carry 
us  back  to  the  Hebrew  clans  of  nomadic  times  ”  (p.  85),  the 
present  writer  cannot  but  protest  that  this  represents  a  one-sided 
emphasis  which  fails  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  Canaanite  strand 
in  Israelite  language  and  thought.  Chapter  vii,  on  "  Human 
Destiny,”  completes  the  argument  of  Part  II ;  and  this  too  covers 
familiar  ground  in  its  discussion  of  Sheol  (which  is  rightly 
regarded  as  by  no  means  a  late  importation  from  Babylonia),  and 
in  it  reference  to  an  emergent  anticipation  of  a  life  beyond  death 
which  was  based  upon  faith  in  an  inviolable  fellowship  with 
God.  Accordingly  the  author  brings  this  section  to  an  end  with 
a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  “  faith,”  making  the  point  which 
recurs  time  and  again  throughout  this  section  and  indeed  forms 
the  basic  principle  of  the  book,  i.e.  that  “  the  unit  of  revelation 
is  not  the  event  but  the  interpreted  event  ”  (p.  69),  and  that  the 
response  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
process.  In  view  of  the  importance  thus  attached  to  the  subjective 
element  in  the  revelatory  act  this  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
faith  is  strangely  brief  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  justice  to  the 
theme,  and  one  is  left  here  (as  elsewhere  in  the  book)  with  a 
tragic  sense  that  the  distinguished  author  was  aware  of  a  race 
against  time. 

Part  HI  treats  of  “  God  and  History  ”  and  opens  with  a 
peculiarly  interesting  and  original  chapter  on  “  Time  and 
Eternity,”  which  involves  a  close  and  detailed  study  of  the 
relevant  terminology  and  thus  stands  in  somewhat  marked  contrast 
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with  the  comparatively  cursory  treatment  of  the  terminology  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Chapter  iv,  i.e.  on  the  characteristic  inter-relations 
of  God  and  Man,  and  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
faith.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  “The  Prophetic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  History,”  which  is  valuable  for  its  attempted  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  general  pattern  of  interpretation  which  may  be 
discerned  in  the  work  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  to  sixth 
centuries,  but  leaves  the  reviewer  once  again  with  a  sense  of 
frustration  on  finding  that  the  basic  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  interpretation  has  been  left  on  one  side,  and  is  only  partly 
met  by  the  author’s  later  chapter  (xiv)  on  “  The  Theological 
Validity  of  Prophecy.”  The  concluding  chapters  of  this  section, 
i.e.  on  “  The  Day  of  Yahweh  ”  and  “  The  Election  of  Israel,” 
are  amongst  the  best  in  the  book  and,  especially  in  the  latter 
case,  will  repay  careful  reading. 

In  Parts  IV-VI  the  author  passes  from  his  discussion  of  the 
divine  side  in  the  act  of  revelation,  or  rather  (and  the  distinction 
is  important)  from  his  discussion  of  the  material  discovered  to 
be  useful  for  this  purpose,  to  what  he  calls  the  interpretative 
process  on  the  part  of  man  as  this  takes  place  through  the  differing 
functions  of  priest,  prophet  and  “  wise  man  ”.  On  the  whole 
these  chapters  are  admirable  for  their  clarity  and  conciseness,  and 
as  they  follow  familiar  lines  do  not  call  for  special  comment 
except  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  the  writer  to  be  fighting  something 
of  a  rearguard  action  in  defence  of  the  “  orthodox  ”  critical 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  which  is 
associated  with  the  names  of  Graf,  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen. 

Part  VII  brings  the  book  to  a  close  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  response  of  the  psalmists  to  the  divine  revelation  which 
is  too  slight  and  summary,  and  pays  too  little  heed  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  diversity  of  the  Psalter  to  be  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  a  final  chapter  which  by  contrast  is  excellent  in  its  summary 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  argument  of  the  book 
as  a  whole.  With  real  penetration  the  author  exposes  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  both  Church  and  Bible  to  be  an  external 
guarantor  of  the  authority  of  revelation  by  showing  that  each 
has  its  roots  in  some  form  of  intuition  which  involves  the  response 
of  faith  and  so  renders  unjustifiable  any  claim  to  complete  ob¬ 
jectivity.  In  short,  the  principle  which  recurs  again  and  again 
throughout  the  book  is  here  expounded  at  length,  i.e.  that  there 
is  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective  factor  in  revelation,  and 
that  the  revelatory  act  is  to  be  found  in  the  resulting  unitive 
process.  In  the  reviewer’s  opinion  this  is  sound,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  impression  that  in  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the 
subjective  element  the  writer  has  done  less  than  justice  to  the 
objective  factor,  and  that  in  part  this  is  due  to  a  concentration 
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upon  events  and  their  interpretation  to  the  neglect  of  ideals  and 
their  realisation.  It  is  significant  that  in  his  discussion  of  the 
priest,  prophet  and  “  wise  man  ”  as  the  media  of  revelation  it  is 
only  the  prophet  who  is  thought  deserving  of  a  chapter  on  the 
validity  of  his  function ! 

The  volume  has  much  in  common  with  the  early  work  which 
has  made  Dr.  Robinson’s  name  familiar  to  theological  students 
for  more  than  a  generation,  i.e.  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  like  this  (but  unlike  some  of  his  later  publi¬ 
cations  !)  it  makes  easy  reading.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is 
that  in  the  main  it  is  purely  descriptive;  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
work  which  the  author  had  in  mind  the  deeper  philosophical 
problems  with  which  one  is  ultimately  concerned  did  not  arise. 
To  be  sure  he  gives  us  some  indication  of  the  way  in  which  these 
problems  were  to  be  tackled,  and  fortunately  we  are  able  to 
supplement  this  with  his  earlier  works,  especially  Redemption 
and  Revelation.  Nevertheless  one  cannot  but  close  the  book  with 
a  profound  sense  of  tragedy  that  we  should  be  robbed  of  the 
leadership  of  so  incisive  a  thinker  in  the  field  of  Biblical  study, 
still  robust  in  mind  if  not  in  body,  at  a  time  when  so  many 
younger  thinkers  are  succumbing  to  the  temptation  to  pay  lip 
service  to  the  findings  of  literary  criticism  and  then  virtually  to 
ignore  them  in  the  interest  of  a  return  to  the  Scholastics  or  the 
Reformers. 

A  warm  expression  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  Rev.  L.  H. 
Brockington  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  for  the  promptitude  and 
the  care  with  which  they  have  seen  this  important  work  through 
the  Press  and  thus  made  it  available  to  an  eagerly  expectant 
public. 

Aubrey  R.  Johnson. 


The  Re-Discovery  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  H.  H.  Rowley  (James 

Clarke  and  Co.,  10s.  6d.). 

“  If  these  pages,”  writes  Professor  Rowley,  “  can  help  any 
reader  to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  religious  meaning  of  this 
wonderful  Book  (the  Old  Testament)  they  will  have  fulfilled 
their  purpose.”  It  may  be  said  at  once,  that  that  purpose  has 
been  fulfilled.  All  who  read  this  book  carefully  and  receptively 
will  rejoice  that  the  book  was  written  and  will  be  grateful  to 
the  writer.  It  is  a  book  for  which  many  have  been  waiting,  and 
will  meet  a  need  that  has  been  frequently  expressed  by  ministers, 
preachers,  teachers  in  Sunday  schools  and  day  schools,  and  a 
great  many  thoughtful  people  in  the  churches.  While  the  patient 
work  of  scholars  in  many  fields  of  study  has  brought  to  the 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  a  new  reverence  for  those  Scriptures, 
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it  has,  perhaps  inevitably,  created  in  the  minds  of  many  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty.  This  has  caused  some  uncritically  to  repudiate 
the  work  of  scholarship  in  a  mistaken  fear  that  their  reverence 
for  the  Scriptures  would  be  shaken  thereby.  Others,  seeing  “  the 
fence  about  the  Law  ”  broken  down,  have  mistaken  the  fence  for 
the  Law,  with  the  result  that  the  Old  Testament  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  in  Christian  devotion.  The  result  has  been,  in 
both  cases,  an  impoverishment  of  Christian  experience  and  an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  good,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  a  book  which  will  guide  us  in  our  approach  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  help  to  expound  it. 

The  qualities  which  distinguish  this  book  are,  honesty, 
balanced  judgment,  lucidity,  and  reverence.  There  are  many 
elements  in  the  Old  Testament  which  perplex  the  untrained 
student,  e.g.  the  variant  traditions,  the  presence  of  lower  ethical 
and  spiritual  ideas  alongside  the  loftier  ones,  doctrines  such  as 
that  of  election  of  which  present-day  thought  is  impatient.  These 
perplexities  are  honestly  and  helpfully  faced.  The  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  two  chapters  which  discuss 
the  bearing  of  archeological  discovery  on  the  Old  Testament. 
They  display  a  moderateness  which  might  be  commended  both  to 
those  who  would  try  to  “  prove  ”  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Archeology  and  to  those  who  would  dismiss  from  the  Old 
Testament  anything  which  conflicts  with  archeological  hypothesis. 
The  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  the  four  millennia  B.C.  serve 
but  to  make  clear  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  religion.  Lucidity  of  expression  is  a  welcome  aspect  of 
this  book;  the  argument  is  clear  and  clearly  expressed.  There 
are  a  few  rare  exceptions  to  this,  e.g.  the  beginning  of  the  second 
paragraph  on  p.  59,  where  the  double  negative  would  have  been 
more  cogently  and  correctly  expressed  by  the  simple  statement 
“  The  Old  Testament  writers  believed  that  religion  and  history 
were  related.”  But  in  general,  the  lucidity  of  expression  is  an 
indication  of  the  author’s  clarity  of  thought  and  mastery  of  his 
subject. 

Above  all,  the  book  is  a  religious  book  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Only  a  man  of  wide  scholarship  could  so  well  have 
surveyed  the  field  of  Old  Testament  study;  but  the  scholarship 
is  servant  to  a  reverence  for  Him  Who  has  revealed  Himself 
in  the  history  and  life  of  Israel.  Chapters  iv  and  xi,  “  The 
Meaning  ”  and  “  The  Goal  of  History  ”  have  a  special  relevance 
to  our  own  day.  Chapters  viii  and  ix,  “  The  Revelation  of  God  ” 
and  “  The  Nature,  Need  and  Destiny  of  Man  ”  awaken  in  us 
a  new  awareness  of  the  inescapable  challenge  and  effective  grace 
of  God  to  man. 


A.  S.  Herbert. 
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The  Old  Testament  Interpretation  of  History,  by  C.  R.  North. 

(Epworth  Press,  1946.  10s.  6d.  pp  210  +  xv) 

Writing  in  1940  in  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity 
Professor  W.  F.  Albright  predicted  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in  the  problems  of  history,  partly  because  of  the  crisis  through 
which  international  civilisation  was  passing,  a  crisis  which  urges 
men  to  look  for  some  solution  to  explain  the  course  of  events 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  basis  from  which  to  forecast  the 
future;  and  partly  b^use  of  the  influence  of  Professor  A.  J. 
Toynbee’s  great  work  A  Study  of  History,  which  began  to  appear 
in  1934.  Just  as,  for  the  individual,  life  is  meaningless  until  we 
begin  to  find  a  pattern  in  it,  so  for  the  historian  there  is  no 
satisfaction  so  long  as  he  attempts  only  to  be  objective  and  detached 
and  writes  history  as  a  concatenation  of  happenings.  Wheeler 
Robinson  used  to  tell  his  students  that  a  historic  fact  was  an  event 
plus  its  interpretation,  and  it  is  the  interpretation,  enabling  the 
historian  to  fit  the  jig-saw  pieces  into  a  pattern,  that  gives  meaning 
and  interest  to  history. 

The  latest  book  to  justify  Albright’s  prediction  comes  from 
Professor  North,  who,  from  his  long  service  to  the  Society  for 
Old  Testament  Study,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  of  British 
Old  Testament  scholars.  The  book  is  in  the  Femley-Hartley 
series  of  lectures — a  series  through  which  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  enterprise  and  generosity  Baptists  might  emulate,  encourages 
Biblical  scholarship.  The  book  contains  an  excellent  survey  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Five  chapters 
are  then  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
behind  the  works  of  the  Prophets,  Deuteronomists,  Priests,  and 
Eschatologists.  Chapter  8  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
claim  that  God  is  revealed  in  history,  and  that  history  is  itself 
revelation.  The  book  closes  with  two  chapters  discussing  the 
beliefs,  so  fundamental  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  chose 
Israel  as  his  servant  and  Zion  as  his  city. 

There  are  perhaps  two  criticisms  that  should  be  made.  There 
is  sometimes  danger  of  too  dogmatic  a  statement,  especially  when 
the  author  deals  with  an  idea  with  which  he  disagrees :  on  page 
190  he  says,  “  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  insist^  that  there  is 
no  historical  connection  between  the  Tammuz  myth  and  the  Cross 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ,”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  higher  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  called 
a  sublimation  of  the  myth,  which  was  a  praeparatio  evangelica 
enabling  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  to  win  its  way;  surely 
this  does  constitute  some  "  historical  connection.”  The  second 
criticism  applies  to  much  Old  Testament  writing  since  Wellhausen. 
It  is  the  tendency  to  treat  each  different  section  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  presenting  a  unified  attitude  and  forming  part  of  a 
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straight  line  of  development.  Thought  today  is,  however,  moving 
away  from  the  Hegelian  philosophy  which  lay  behind  Well- 
hausen’s  theories,  for  modern  research  seems  to  require  us  to 
think  in  terms  of  action  and  reaction,  without  the  limitation  of 
Hegel’s  synthesis.  Religion  does  not  move  by  finding  the 
synthesis  between  two  opposites  but  by  the  more  tortuous  way 
of  following  the  road  as  it  winds  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
As  Donne  put  it : 

On  a  huge  hill, 

Cragged  and  steep,  Truth  stands,  and  he  that  will 

Reach  her,  about  must,  and  about  must  go; 

And  what  the  hill’s  suddenness  resists,  win  so. 

There  are  so  many  threads  and  colours,  from  so  many  different 
sources,  blended  in  the  tapestry  of  the  Bible  giving  to  it  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  its  universal  appeal ;  we  must  beware  lest,  in  our  desire 
for  what  is  simple  and  stereotyped,  we  look  at  it  through  glasses 
that  make  us  colour-blind. 

The  book  is  clearly  written  and  interesting.  It  will  be  used 
with  appreciation  both  by  those  who  are  puzzled  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  religion  today,  and  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  depths  of  its  devotional 
life.  It  says  many  things  that  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  by 
writers  on  the  Old  Testament. 

J.  N.  Schofield. 


The  Holy  Spirit  in  Puritan  Faith  and  Experience,  by  Geoffrey 
F.  Nuttall  (Blackwell,  15/-). 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that,  in  view  alike  of  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  subject  and  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  other 
elements  of  the  Christian  Creed,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  received  less  than  justice  at  the  hands  of  theologians.  Dr. 
Nuttall  has  now  joined  the  increasing  band  of  scholars  who  have 
sought  to  remedy  this  neglect,  and  he  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  upon  the  contribution  he  has  here  made.  His  book 
(approved  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford)  is  distinguished  by  a  precision  of  scholarship  and  a 
range  of  learning  which  are  as  unusual  as  they  are  welcome. 

’  And  it  is  written,  moreover,  with  a  commendable  ease  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  style.  One  is  inevitably  reminded  of  the  earlier  work  on 
a  similar  theme  by  Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  Spiritual  Reformers 
in  I6th  and  I7th  Centuries.  Dr.  Nuttall’s  particular  concern 
however  is  with  English  Puritanism,  especially  within  the  years 
1640-1660,  and  notably  with  the  early  Quaker  Movement.  His 
material  is  presented  ‘^synoptically,”  for  while  he  recognises  that 
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there  would  have  been  a  certain  advantage  in  a  chronological 
treatment,  he  maintains  that  a  logical  analysis  presents  a  truer 
picture  of  the  situation.  The  main  body  of  his  book  consists  of 
ten  chapters  (each  of  which  is  prefac^  by  a  summary  of  the 
contents)  arranged  under  such  headings  as :  “  The  Spirit  and 
the  Word  ” ;  “  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  ” ;  “  The  Liberty  of  the 
Spirit  ” ;  “  The  Government  of  the  Spirit,”  and  so  on.  These  are 
preceded  by  an  illuminating  historical  introduction,  and  followed 
by  a  “  Critical  Conclusion,”  three  Appendices,  a  Select  Biblio¬ 
graphy  and  an  Index  of  Names.  The  book  is  admirably  produced, 
and  the  whole  gives  an  impressive  picture  of  some  of  the  fresh 
springs  of  religious  experience  opened  up  by  the  Reformation,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  “  independent,  sincere,  lay  ‘  searching  ’  ”  which 
Dr.  Nuttall  regards  as  characteristic  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  in  England. 

One  of  the  main  contentions  of  the  book  is  that  the  seven- 
tenth  century  Quakers  represent  the  last  and  most  radical  stage 
of  a  development  whose  earlier  phases  are  exhibited  in  the 
various  forms  of  ”  Puritanism.”  The  latter  term  is  here  used  to 
describe  “  a  movement  towards  immediacy  in  relation  to  God,” 
which  took  place  both  within  and  outside  the  Established  Church. 
True,  the  Quakers  themselves  repudiated  the  name  of  Puritan; 
but  Dr.  Nuttall  claims  that  they  “  repeat,  extend,  and  fuse  so 
much  of  what  is  held  by  the  radical.  Separatist  party  within 
Puritanism  that  they  cannot  be  denied  the  name  or  excluded  from 
consideration.”  His  thesis  is  supported  by  such  a  wealth  of 
evidence  drawn  from  many  sources  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  established  his  case.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  use  of  the  term  “  development  ” 
awakens  now  and  then  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  as  tending  to 
suggest  an  over-simplification  of  the  issue — ^as  if  some  kind  of 
natural  process  were  at  work  of  which  George  Fox  and  his  friends 
were  the  inevitable  fruit.  The  author  is  perhaps  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  sentence  on  the  dust-cover  of  his  book,  but 
it  aptly  ilustrates  the  danger  referred  to  :  “  Quakerism  .  .  .  here 
appears  in  its  immediate  historical  context  as  largely  a  natural 
development  of  radical  Puritanism.”  May  a  Baptist  also  confess 
that  he  would  have  welcomed  some  further  evidence  for  the 
statement  made  on  page  13  that  ‘‘  The  Baptist  position  falls  be¬ 
tween  the  Congregational  and  the  Quaker?”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  judgment  that  the  substitution 
by  Baptists  of  Believers’  baptism  for  Infant  baptism  “  did  much 
to  weaken  the  sacramental  idea  ”  (page  96)  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  religious  situation  in  general  or  only  to  Baptists. 

In  his  concluding  assessment  of  the  evidence  Dr.  Nuttall 
makes  some  valuable  comments  upon  the  fresh  approach  to  old 
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problems  made  possible  by  the  progress  of  historical  disciplines, 
and  the  growth  of  new  insights.  Amongst  these  he  mentions 
the  validity  of  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  reality,  and  the 
importance  of  the  concept  of  personality.  These  place  us  in  a 
more  favourable  position  than  our  fathers  to  appreciate  the 
Quakers’  insistence  upon  the  immediacy  and  the  universality  of 
the  Spirits’  presence  and  activity,  while  relieving  us  of  the 
necessity  of  accepting  all  that  they  claimed  under  these  heads. 
The  possibility  is  thereby  opened  up  of  framing  a  theology  more 
truly  expressive  of  the  fulness  of  the  New  Testament  experiences 
of  God  in  Christ. 

Dr.  Nuttall’s  book  is  deeply  interesting  and  important  for  its 
own  sake.  But  it  will  also  do  much  to  inspire  further  study  of 
a  period  of  English  History  whose  religious  importance  for  the 
world  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-rate. 

R.  L.  Child. 


William  Carey,  especially  his  Missionary  Principles,  by  Dr.  A.  H. 

Oussoren  (A.  W.  Sijthoff’s  Uitgeversmaatschappij  N.V., 

Leyden,  1945,  16s.). 

This  is  an  unusual  and  significant  book,  in  many  ways  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  literary  products  of  the  war  years  so  far  as 
Baptists  are  concerned.  It  consists  of  an  academic  dissertation 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pages  by  the  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Middelburg,  Holland.  Dr.  Oussoren  is  a  hero- 
worshipper  of  Carey,  whom  he  recognises  as  “  one  of  the  greatest 
missionaries  of  the  world  ”  (p.  269).  The  work  was  completed, 
he  tells  us,  under  war  conditions  and  while  he  was  ministering 
to  a  large  parish.  It  was  printed,  and  in  English,  in  1945. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  a  pity  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  the  proofs  corrected  in  England,  and  some  of  the  inevitable 
faults  of  style  rectified.  Even  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  war 
conditions  prevented  Dr.  Oussoren  from  visiting  England  and 
familiarising  himself  with  our  Baptist  tradition  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  work.  This  would  have  saved  him  from  a  number 
of  minor  errors  and  misunderstandings.  We  feel  this  the  more 
because  Dr.  Oussoren  has  dealt  with  his  subject  so  painstakingly 
and  with  such  sympathy,  and  because  he  clearly  has  a  number 
of  important  matters  to  raise,  to  several  of  which  the  biographers 
of  Carey  and  writers  of  B.M.S.  history  have  so  far  given  little 
attention. 

The  book  is  in  four  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  occupy 
together  nearly  250  pages.  The  first  section  gives  a  survey,  based 
on  the  biographies  of  j.  C.  Marshman,  George  Smith,  S.  Pearce 
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Carey  and  Deaville  Walker;  much  more  space  is  given  to  the 
background  of  the  time  and  to  Carey’s  early  years  than  to  the 
final  decades.  The  second  part  discusses  Carey’s  missionary  prin¬ 
ciples  and  those  of  his  contemporaries,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  Pietists  and  the  Moravians.  A  third  section  of 
twenty  pages  attempts  a  comparison  of  Carey’s  principles  with 
those  of  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  The  four  final  pages 
set  out  very  summarily  the  missionary  principles  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches,  as  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Middelburg 
in  1896,  with  notes  indicating  how  far  Carey  and  Zinzendorf 
would  have  accepted  them.  There  follow  four  valuable  appen¬ 
dices :  (1)  the  full  text  of  the  Form  of  Agreement  adopted  at 
Serampore  in  1805  (of  which  a  few  summary  sentences  are  now 
often  but  not  very  accurately  described  as  the  Serampore 
Covenant),  (2)  the  German  text  of  a  letter  written  by  Zinzendorf 
to  a  missionary  in  Madras  in  1732  (i.e.  prior  to  the  sending  out 
of  the  first  missionaries  from  Herrnhut)  and  the  instructions 
prepared  for  Moravian  Missionaries  in  1738  (also  in  German), 
(3)  extracts  from  the  Baptist  Confession  of  1688,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  1677  and  is  really  a  Baptist  adaptation  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  and  (4)  the  German  text  of  the  twenty-five 
rules  for  missionaries  as  first  issued  in  1782  by  the  Moravian 
Bishop  Spangenberg. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  book  brings  together 
much  most  interesting  material  and  that  the  careful  study  of 
Carey  by  someone  outside  the  Baptist  community  may  still  bring 
to  light  new  riches,  as  was  the  case  with  the  books  by  George 
Smith  and  Deaville  Walker. 

Dr.  Oussoren  has  clearly  made  it  desirable  that  Carey’s 
contacts  with  the  Moravians  be  more  closely  investigated.  He 
speaks  of  “  his  close  connection  with  these  brethren  in  his  youth 
and  also  when  he  was  in  India  ”  (p.  13,  cf.  p.  131).  “  He  had 
studied  their  Periodicals  and  had  without  doubt  met  their  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Northampton  ”  (p.  161).  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  Moravian  congregation  in  Northampton  from  the  closing  years 
of  Doddridge’s  life;  it  is  also  true  that  Carey  produced  a  copy 
of  the  Moravian  Periodical  Accounts  at  the  historic  meeting  on 
October  2nd,  1792.  There  are  dear  evidences  that  the  founders 
of  the  B.M.S.  carefully  studied  Moravian  missions  and  that  the 
Serampore  Agreement  was  based  on  Moravian  practice,  with 
deliberate  rejection  by  Carey  of  the  idea  of  a  “  house-father  ”  for 
the  settlement.  But  did  Carey  meet  Moravian  missionaries  in 
Northampton?  Perhaps,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
Dr.  Oussoren  has  hirriself  any  definite  evidence.  He  probably 
also  goes  beyond  the  so  far  established  facts  in  trying  closely 
to  link  Carey  and  Bunyan  (p.  122).  Fuller  and  Ryland  talked 
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to  the  young  man  not  about  Bunyan  but  about  Jonathan  Edwards, 
who  nowhere  appears  in  Dr.  Oussoren’s  pages. 

In  spite  of  his  veneration  for  Carey  Dr.  Oussoren  can  be 
critical,  for  he  remains  a  strict  Calvinist  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory.  On  the  question  of  baptism,  he  asserts  that  “  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  promises  of  the  Lord  to  all  his  people  living  under 
the  Covenant  was  not  clear  to  William  Carey  ”  (p.  211).  “  It  is 
a  pity  that  William  Carey  did  not  agree  with  the  principles  of 
infant  baptism  ”  (p.  267).  Had  Carey  defined  more  carefully  what 
he  meant  by  a  missionary,  what  should  be  the  relationship  between 
ordained  missionaries  and  those  sometimes  described  as  auxiliary- 
missionaries  (doctors,  teachers,  artisans,  etc.),  what  the  attitude 
of  the  missionaries  should  be  towards  the  Committee  at  home, 
much  later  trouble  would,  in  Dr.  Oussoren’s  opinion,  have  been 
avoided.  In  this  connection  the  author  might  well  have  given 
more  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  Carey  was  a  practical  pioneer 
and  not  a  theorist. 

Again  and  again.  Dr.  Oussoren  comes  back  to  the  wideness 
of  Carey’s  vision.  He  draws  attention  also  to  the  importance  of 
his  work  as  a  translator.  His  study  of  the  Enquiry,  the  Serampore 
Agreement,  and  Carey’s  letters  to  his  son  Jabez  and  others,  leads 
him  to  point  out  that  the  primary  missionary  motive  for  Carey 
seems  to  have  been  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ.  “  He 
listens  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  .  .  .  his  missionary 
work  is  founded  on  the  firm,  objective  ground  of  the  Word  of 
God  ”  (p.  251).  Here,  Dr.  Oussoren  thinks  Carey  a  safer  guide 
than  the  Pietists  who  were  moved  chiefly  by  compassion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Moravian  insistence  on  the  local  church  itself 
as  the  missionary  unit  has,  in  the  long  run,  advantages  over 
Carey’s  idea  of  a  society  working  independently.  The  author 
here  touches  issues  that  are  likely  to  come  increasingly  to  the 
fore  in  the  next  few  years. 

Among  the  many  interesting  minor  points  are  the  details 
Dr.  Oussoren  gives  of  the  Dutch  group  who  supported  Carey 
and  his  friends  between  1822  and  1836  (pp.  1%-199,  217-18). 

It  remains  only  to  congratulate  Dr.  Oussoren,  to  thank  him 
for  his  work  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  his  researches  into  missionary  history. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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Newman  the  Church  Historian:  A  Study  in  Christian  Personality, 

by  Frederick  Eby  (Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee! 

1946.  $1.75). 

Albert  Henry  Newman  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Church 
historians  of  his  day,  and  the  most  notable  produced  by  the  Baptists 
of  America  prior  to  K.  S.  Latourette.  His  gifts  won  high  praise 
from  Harnack  any  many  European  scholars,  and  his  major  works, 
though  written  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
wear  well.  The  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
United  States  first  appeared  in  1894,  A  History  of  Anti- 
paedobaptism  to  1609  in  1897  and  A  Manual  of  Church 
History  in  two  volumes  in  1899  and  1903.  The  second 
of  these  contains  what  is  still  the  most  discriminating  and 
authoritative  account  of  Anabaptism  in  English.  Dr.  Eby  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Newman’s  son-in-law,  here  provides  a 
welcome  biographical  volume,  based  on  material  first  assembled 
by  Dr.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  at  one  time  Newman’s  pastor  in  Toronto. 
The  future  historian  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1852.  From 
1877-81  he  taught  at  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
trained  and  where  he  had  the  priceless  advantage  of  access  to  the 
library  of  the  famous  J.  A.  W.  Neander.  Then  for  twenty  years, 
the  most  fruitful  and  probably  happiest  years  of  his  life,  Newman 
was  at  Toronto  Baptist  College  which,  in  1891,  expanded  into 
McMaster  University.  In  1901,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  unfortunately,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
Baylor  University,  Texas,  and  remained  there  in  a  Southern 
Baptist  stronghold,  where  culture  was  “  in  a  pioneer  stage  ” 
(p.  55),  till  1921.  After  the  publication  of  his  Manual  he  appears 
to  have  felt  that  his  work  as  a  student  and  writer  was  finished. 
From  1922-27  he  was  at  Mercer  University  and  then  for  eighteen 
months  back  at  McMaster.  The  last  four  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement  at  Austin,  Texas.  Newman  was  of  a  shy  and 
serious  disposition  He  was  never  ordained,  but  remained  to  the 
last  a  simple  hearted  Christian  believer,  deeply  respected  by  his 
students.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfying  or  satisfactory  biography, 
but  it  is  certainly  well  that  some  record  of  so  distinguish^  a 
scholar  should  have  been  produced,  and  there  is  much  that  may 
be  learned  from  it.  A  useful  appraisal  of  Newman  the  man  and 
the  historian  written  by  Dr.  Whitley  in  1934  occupies  pages  1(W- 
102,  but  it  is  preceded  by  the  extraordinary  statement  that  “  while 
German  and  American  scholars  vigorously  pursued  the  study  of 
Church  History,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  in  England.” 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Wl  much  r^ret  the  late  appearance  of  this  issue,  particularly 
as  we  had  hoped  that  we  could  now  become  again  in  fact, 
as  well  as  name,  a  quarterly.  The  fuel  crisis  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  last  few  months  have,  however,  caused  unavoidable  delays. 
We  offer  our  sympathies  to  our  printers,  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Warwick,  of  Bedford,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them 
for  their  faithful  and  efficient  service  throughout  the  war  years 
and  the  present  austere  aftermath. 

«  «  «  •  « 

The  death  on  February  1st,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  removes  one  of  the  best  known  Baptists  of 
his  generation  and  one  who  by  his  practical  achievements  engraved 
his  name  deeply  and  ineradicably  into  our  modern  history.  When 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  founded,  Newton  Marshall  and 
Rushbrooke  were  J.  H.  Shakespeare’s  invaluable  lieutenants. 
They  were  then  young  men  who  had  both  studied  in  Germany,  and 
who  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  Christian  fellowship.  Newton  Marshall’s  lamented  death — a, 
very  severe  blow  to  the  denomination  in  more  directions  than  one 
— ^and  the  breakdown  in  health  of  the  gallant  C.  T.  Byford  left 
Rushbrooke  almost  alone  in  our  ranks  so  far  as  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Continent  was  concerned.  But  when  he  was  appointed 
Baptist  Commissioner  for  Europe  in  1920,  few  can  have  foreseen 
the  place  he  would  occupy  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  in  the 
regard  of  his  fellow  Baptists,  of  Christians  of  other  communions, 
and  of  officials  in  chancelleries  and  foreign  offices  in  many 
different  lands.  His  standing  was  the  result  of  unremitting,  self- 
sacrificing  labour  and  of  courage,  wisdom  and  simple  friendliness. 
He  believed  in  our  Baptist  witness,  he  loved  his  fellowmen  and  he 
was  prepared  for  hard  work.  We  shall  hope  in  a  future  issue  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  life.  We  also  hope  that  the  preparation 
of  an  adequate  biography  will  at  once  be  put  in  hand.  Dr. 
Rushbrooke  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly,  and  was 
also  the  ever  ready  friend  and  helper  of  those  who  have  been  its 
editors. 

•  «  «  «  * 

During  the  Congress  at  Copenhagen  there  is  to  be  a  meeting 
of  those  interested  in  Baptist  histoiy.  It  is  high  time  that  closer 
links  were  forged  between  those  studying  our  witness  and  tradition 
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in  different  parts  of  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  important  work 
has  been  done  recently  in  the  United  States,  first,  by  those  studying 
Puritan  and  Separatist  origins  (among  whom  Professors  Perry 
Miller,  William  Haller  and  M.  M.  Knappen  stand  supreme) 
secondly  by  Mennonite  historians,  and  thirdly  by  those  like 
Professor  Stiansen,  of  Chicago,  who  belong  to  groups  of  Baptists 
in  America  who  come  of  Continental  stock.  Their  books  are  all 
too  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  in  addition, 
there  are  now  valuable  contributions  to  Baptist  history  coming 
from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  lands.  Dr.  Luckey’s 
scholarly  book  on  Julius  Kobner  was  on  sale  at  the  World 
Congress  in  Atlanta.  There  is  now  available  another  valuable 
study  of  Kobner,  this  time  in  Swedish  and  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Moden 
{En  Baptismens  Banbrytare,  Stockholm,  1946).  Mention  of 
Swedish  recalls  the  fact  that  Bun3ran’s  Grace  Abounding  has 
recently  been  translated  into  that  language  by  Eric  Warenstam,  a 
Baptist  journalist  with  a  number  of  useful  books  to  his  credit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  World  Alliance  will  be  able  to  work  out 
adequate  channels  for  publicity  and  co-operation  in  this  field. 
There  are  a  number  of  English  books  with  ought  to  be  circulated 
in  other  lands.  We  should  not  leave  it  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
use  what  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  “  the  apostolate  of  the  Press." 

«  •  «  «  « 

There  have  recently  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  officers 
of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society.  Th^  were  duly  recorded  on  the 
cover  of  our  last  issue,  but  occured  too  late  for  comment.  Dr.  W. 
T.  Whitley  becomes  president.  He  is  now  the  honoured  doyen  of 
Baptist  scholars,  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  world.  Also, 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  We  rejoice  that  after  his  long 
stay  in  hospital  he  is  now  at  home  again  and  still  able  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  our  work.  To  the  vice-presidency  three  College 
Principals  have  been  appointed.  Dr.  Dakin,  Dr.  Evans  and  Dr. 
Underwood,  all  of  whom  have  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Society  and  the  cause  for  which  it  stands.  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price 
has  also  been  appointed  a  vice-president.  His  services  during 
many  years  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  and 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  many  tasks  he  has  undertaken 
for  the  denomination.  It  is  good  to  know  that  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  give  more  time  to  work  on  Baptist  history  and  kindred 
topics  than  has  been  possible  during  recent  busy  years.  Dr.  E. 
J.  Tongue  succeeds  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Robinson  as  librarian.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the  latter  for  taking  responsibility  during  many 
years  for  the  care  of  the  Society's  books  housed  in  Bristol  College. 
As  secretary,  the  Rev.  Graham  W.  Hughes  has  been  appointed, 
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and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  what  his  youth,  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  will  be  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  since  the  Society  was  formed.  It  has  not  often 
secured  great  publicity,  but  the  discerning  will  be  under  no  doubt 
how  much  is  owed  to  the  publications  which  it  has  sponsored,  the 
research  it  has  encouraged  and  the  help  it  has  been  able  to  render 
to  students  of  history  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  look  forward 
in  the  years  to  come  to  considerable  extension  of  its  activities. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  Volume  xi,  pp.  337f.,  we  printed  an 
important  article  by  the  late  Dr.  Mott  Harrison  on  The  Port¬ 
raiture  of  John  Bunyan.  In  the  course  of  the  article,  Dr. 
Harrison  referred  to  the  oil  painting  of  Bunyan  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford.  It  was  presented  to 
the  College  in  1^3  by  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  a  Newcastle  solicitor. 
There  has  recently  come  to  light  a  note  by  Dr.  Angus  giving  the 
history  of  the  picture  as  told  to  him  by  Mr.  Fenwick.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“  This  picture  was  purchased  Iw  Mr.  Gee  Phillips  of  a 
descendant  of  Bunyan.  From  Mr.  Phillips  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  the  celebrated  engraver,  who 
engraved  it.  From  him  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Hurst,  Robinson  and  Co.,  Booksellers  in  C^eapside,  from  whom 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  James  Richardson,  Esq.,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Leeds,  from  whom  I  obtained  it.  Only 
the  head  of  the  portrait  seems  to  be  finished,  and  the  painting  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Mr,  Walker,  the  celebrated  portrait 
painter  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

This  provides  further  important  evidence  in  authentication 
of  the  portrait. 

«  •  «  «  « 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Whyatt 
emphasizes  again  the  importance  of  the  proper  preservation  of 
Baptist  records,  and  in  particular,  church  minute  books.  We 
would  again  urge  upon  individuals  who  may  possess  old  Baptist 
documents  and  books  that  they  should  get  in  touch  either  with 
tlie  Baptist  Historical  Society  or  with  the  nearest  Baptist  College 
before  either  disposing  of  or  destroying  such  material.  We  would 
also  suggest  to  church  officers  the  desirability  of  their  depositing 
church  books  which  date  from  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries  with  Baptist  College  libraries.  This  should  be  done  by 
resolution  of  the  church,  and  a  proper  note  should  be  made  in  the 
current  church  books  of  where  the  minute  books  are  now  to  bj 
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found.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good  deal  of  important  historical 
material  has  been  lost  of  recent  years  for  want  of  due  care. 

«  «  «  «  « 

What  has  been  here  said  about  Church  records  applies  also 
to  those  of  Associations.  Dr.  Thomas  Richards,  M.A.,  of 
University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Free  Church  historians  of  his  generation,  has  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  and  attractive  booklet  for  the 
Monmouthshire  Baptist  Association,  based  upon  the  Circular 
Letters,  1832-1945.  The  Monmouthshire  Association  is  not  one 
of  the  oldest,  but  it  has  proved  by  no  means  easy  to  get  together 
a  complete  set  of  the  Letters,  and  we  gather  that  even  now  no  copy 
of  that  for  1843  has  been  discovered.  The  commissioning  of 
Dr.  Richards’  brochure  and  its  publication  with  portraits  of  eight 
Welsh  preachers  (among  which  there  stands  out  the  truly  noble 
head  of  Robert  Ellis,  Cynddelw)  are  due  to  the  characteristic 
generosity  of  Mr.  W.  Nefydd  Lewis,  of  Aberclydach,  Gilwern. 
Copies  may  be  had  from  him  for  one  shilling,  post  free,  and 
any  profits  will  be  devoted  to  the  Reconstruction  Fund  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Wales,  and  the  New  Home  Work  Fund  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Stars  in  Still  Waters,  by  S.  P.  Goodge.  (Kingsgate  Press,  5s.) 

A  lot  of  people  in  our  churches,  who  would  like  to  read 
profitably  on  Christian  themes,  find  themselves  without  time  or 
energy  for  either  solid  or  sustained  reading.  This  book  is  one 
such  people  would  greatly  appreciate.  Ministers  will  find  in  it 
many  suggestions  for  short  talks  of  a  homely  nature.  In  his 
forty  “  j^ndom  Reflections  on  Things  Visible  and  Invisible  ” 
(the  subtitle)  the  author  has  brought  together  a  good  deal  of  sound, 
practical  Christianity  in  genial  and  interesting  fashion.  His  book 
will  do  a  lot  of  good  of  a  kind  I  think  he  would  like  it  to  do. 

G.  W,  Rusling. 


The  Origins  of  Prophecy. 

T  lEBREW  prophecy,”  says  Skinner  {Prophecy  and  Religion), 
i  1  “  has  roots  and  antecedents  in  widely  diffused  primitive 
ideas  and  customs  which  are  found  everywhere  among  peoples  in 
the  early  stages  of  civilization.”  Although  the  great  "  writing 
prophets  ”  of  Israel  seem  far  removed  from  primitive  ideas  arid 
superstitious  customs,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  high  and 
noble  as  the  words  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  are,  they  nevertheless 
stand  in  a  very  real  sense  in  direct  succession  to  primitive  ideas. 
The  unique  thing  about  Hebrew  prophecy  is  not  the  root  from 
which  it  sprang,  but  rather  in  the  way  in  which  it  developed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  desire  to  find  out  and  to  foretell  the 
future  grows  less  respectable  as  civilization  advances  and  know¬ 
ledge  increases.  All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  two  Roman 
augurs  who  met  one  another  in  the  Forum  and  greeted  one 
another  with  a  sly  wink !  Their  contemporaries  knew  what  value 
was  to  be  placed  upon  their  “  revelations.”  Among  the  Hebrews, 
however,  prophecy  remained  a  living  force;  this  is  ascribed  by 
Skinner  to  its  “close  and  permanent  association  with  religion.” 
In  its  development  Hebrew  prophecy  was  unique,  but  in  its  origins 
i^  is  linked  with  many  primitive  ideas  and  conceptions. 

The  ancient  world  had  its  methods  of  ascertaining  knowledge 
of  future  events,  and  these  metKods  were  practised  by  specialists. 

Firstly,  there  was  the  magician.  His  task  was  to  discover 
knowledge  about  the  future  by  determining  the  course  that  future 
events  would  take.  Working  very  largely  on  the  principle  that 
future  events  were  undetermined,  he  set  out,  by  means  of  his  art, 
both  black  and  white,  to  determine  them.  As  a  rule  he  worked  on 
the  imitative  plan ;  i.e.  he  mimicked  that  which  he  desired  to  come 
to  pass,  in  the  sure  and  certain  faith  that  his  miming  would  actually 
produce  the  desired  result.  The  most  notable  example  of  “  white 
magic  ”  is  the  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  of  a  class 
of  rain-makers,  who,  by  simulating  the  falling  of  rain,  caused 
rain  to  fall.  Examples  of  “  black  magic  ”  abound.  The  “  guy  ” 
was  pierced  with  knives,  in  the  faith  that  the  original  would  feel 
the  pain  and  die.  The  magician  attempted  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  future  by  determining  it. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  diviner.  He  apparently  worked  on 
the  principle  that  the  future  was  determined,  and  he  set  out  to  read 
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the  signs  and  interpret  them  correctly.  Among  the  Babylonians, 
the  diviner  read  the  marks  on  the  liver  of  the  sacred  animal,  and 
by  means  of  a  system  of  “  clues  ”  was  able  to  foretell  the  future. 
Among  the  Arabs,  there  were  people  who  were  able  to  foretell 
the  future  from  almost  any  object  upon  which  the  eye  might  rest. 
Divination  does  not  seem  to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  theism. 
Trial  by  ordeal  is  really  a  form  of  divination  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  participants  to  believe  that  God  would  see 
that  the  innocent  escaped.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  early 
Hebrew  was  convinced  that  Yahweh  controlled  the  sacred  lot. 
This  persists  even  into  the  New  Testament.  The  account  of  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  as  one  of  the  Twelve  in  Acts.  i.  15-26  is 
instructive  on  the  point.  The  diviner,  in  short,  proceeded  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown;  in  the  known  he  read  the  signs  that 
pointed  him  to  the  unknown,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
regard  this  method  as  incompatible  with  theism. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  ecstatic.  He  was  a  man  who  saw 
visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  He  gave  himself  up  to  his  god,  and 
in  a  passive  state  of  god-possession,  the  deity  spoke  through  him. 
He  was  characterised  by  wild  dances  and  frenzies,  by  fits  of 
stupor,  by  trances,  and  often  by  periods  when  his  speech  forsook 
him.  Being  literally  “  inspired  ”  by  his  god,  his  god  could  give 
knowledge  of  the  future  through  his  passivity.  This  type  of 
prophecy  is  certainly  not  incompatible  with  a  theistic  faith.  We 
find  many  instances  of  it  in  the  OT,  e.g.,  “  The  spirit  of  Yahweh 
rushed  upon  Saul  ...”  (I.  Sam.  x.  10.) 

From  these  observations  on  the  nature  of  prophecy  generally, 
can  we  learn  anything  of  the  origins  of  Hebrew  prophecy? 

Without  discussing  for  the  moment  the  question  of  method, 
it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  this  in 
common  with  these  three  groups,  that  they  claimed  to  be  able  to 
foretell  the  future.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  word 
“  prophet  ”  will  bear  the  meaning  “  forth-teller  ”  as  well  as  “  fore¬ 
teller,”  it  is  also  true  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were  more 
than  mere  preachers.  Most  certainly  this  is  true  of  the  prophets 
of  the  early  kingdom,  and  it  is  also  true  of  the  later  “writing 
prophets.”  Jeremiah,  who  in  many  ways  stands  at  the  summit 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  is  prepared  to  accept  the  test  of  his  time — 
that  a  true  prophet  can  be  discerned  by  whether  or  not  his 
predictions  of  the  future  come  to  pass. 

Of  these  fore-telling  prophets  we  have  two  classes  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  (i)  The  ro’eh  or  Seer,  such  as 
Samuel  is  represented  to  be  in  I.  Sam.  ix.  I-x.  16.  He  seems 
to  be  very  like  the  diviner  whom  we  meet  in  primitive  society, 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  his  predictions  come  direct 
from  his  association  with  Yahweh.  He  is  spoken  of  as  ’ish 
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Yahweh  and  is  in  direct  contact  with  Him.  All  through  the 
narrative  we  are  conscious  that  Samuel  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
dependent  upon  Yahweh  for  his  decisions.  That  there  also  existed 
the  more  “  automatic  ”  kind  of  diviner  whose  activities  were 
scorned  by  later  editors  of  the  Old  Testament,  appears  from  the 
way  in  which  glossators  have  confused  the  references  to  the  Urim 
and  Thummim.  But  even  in  this  connection,  the  LXX  text  of 
I.  Sam.  xiv.  41^  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  person  in  control 
of  the  sacred  lot  was  also  conscious  that  the  lot  was  under  control 
of  Yahweh.  (ii)  The  n^bhVtm  usually  rendered  “  prophets  ”  in 
the  English  A.  V.  These  were  the  ecstatics,  but  again,  their 
ecstasies  were  directly  inspired  by  Yahweh ;  they  were  possessed 
by  Him.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Elisha  before  Jehoshaphat 
(ii.  Ki.  iii.  IS),  the  ecstasy  was  artificially  produced,  here  by  music, 
but  usually  no  such  means  are  recorded.  The  characteristics  of  the 
true  ecstatic  are  to  be  seen  however,  in  the  wild  dances  and 
a-rational  actions  of  many  of  these  prophets. 

In  I.  Sam.  ix.  9  we  have  an  important  note  about  these  two 
classes  of  prophet,  which  was  apparently  inserted  from  the 
margin  :  “  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  (nabhi)  was  beforetime 
call^  a  Seer  {ro’eh)"  This  must  mean  that  at  the  time  of  this 
marginal  comment,  the  seer  properly  so  called,  had  ceased  to 
function,  and  that  the  fore-telling  of  the  future  which  had  been 
his  proper  duty  was  now  performed  by  the  ecstatic.  It  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  note  that  where  the  ecstatics  are  spoken  of  in  the  early 
kingdom  when  the  seer  was  also  operating,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reference  to  the  nabhi  as  foretelling  the  future;  that  comes  later, 
only  when  the  Seer  has  disappear^. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  examine  whether  we  may  find  any 
clue  to  the  origins  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  magic,  divination  and 
ecstasy. 

As  far  as  the  magician  is  concerned,  there  seem  to  be  none  of 
his  characteristics  left  in  the  great  Hebrew  prophets.  What  we 
understand,  indeed,  as  the  rise  of  prophecy  was  coincidental  with  a 
revolt  against  witchcraft  and  necromancy.  The  superstitions 
which  alone  can  give  magic  power  were  to  the  eyes,  even  of  the 
people  of  the  early  kingdom,  both  futile  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Yahweh.  Yahweh  could  not  be  controlled  by  such  rites 
which  were  therefore  futile,  and  to  attempt  to  practise  them  was 
a  form  of  idolatry. 

Among  the  later  prophets  there  appear  traces  of  what  has 
been  called  mimetic  magic,  as  for  instance,  when  Jeremiah  sank 

^  “  And  Saul  said,  O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  why  hast  thou  not 
answered  thy  servant  this  day?  If  the  iniquity  be  in  me  or  in  my  son 
Jonathan  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim;  but  if  thou  sayest  thus: 
the  iniquity  is  in  thy  people  Israel,  give  Thummim.” 
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a  curse  against  Babylon  in  the  river  Euphrates.  There  are  many 
similar  actions  recorded  of  the  great  prophets.  The  explanation 
of  these  actions,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  magical  These  prop¬ 
hets  had  a  great  sense  of  the  power  of  Yahweh,  and  the  actions 
which  they  performed  were  performed  at  His  express  will.  They 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  Word  of  Yahweh  and  believed  that 
His  word  was  creative.  Thus  their  actions  were,  in  a  sense, 
S)rmbolical  of  that  which  was  to  come  to  pass.  The  distinction 
from  magic  may  be  seen  here :  whilst  the  magician  believed 
that  his  action  would  cause  the  effect,  the  prophet  believed  that 
his  action  was  an  illustration  of  what  Yahweh  would  bring  to  pass. 
His  actions  reinforced  the  spoken  word. 

The  question  of  the  diviner  is  not  so  simple.  Professor  A. 
Guillaume  in  his  Prophecy  and  Divination  contends  that  the 
activity  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  is  in  many  respects  of  the  same 
order  and  character  of  that  of  many  of  the  Beduin  diviners.  That 
there  were  great  differences  between  the  Israelite  prophets  and  the 
Beduin  diviners  is  not  in  question.  Some  of  those  differences 
have  already  been  mentioned  above,  but  the  point  of  contact  lies 
in  the  attempt  which  was  common  to  both  of  them  to  divine  the 
unseen  from  the  seen  and  the  unknown  from  the  known.  Dr. 
Guillaume  has  described  the  Beduin  technique  in  great  detail,  and 
has  shown  the  similarities  between  the  methods  of  the  two.  Many 
illustrations  of  similar  technique  could  be  given  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  two  will  suffice. 

The  first  is  the  story  of  Baalam  (Numbers  xxiii.)  Here 
we  have  a  man  who,  although  not  an  Israelite,  is  prepared  to 
submit  his  judgements  to  the  will  of  Yahweh,  and  whose  pre¬ 
dictions  came,  in  the  manner  of  the  diviners,  from  the  things 
which  he  saw.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  he  was  to  curse 
Israel,  and  in  his  third  oracle  we  read  how  he  saw  spread  out 
before  him  the  tents  of  Israel.  The  sight  of  the  tents  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  lign-aloes  (RV).  The  text  is  important — 
Num.  xxiv.  5-6 : 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents  (ohHim),  O  Jacob, 

Like  lign-aloes  (^hHim)  which  Yahweh  hath  planted. 

The  one  word  suggested  the  other.  This  kind  of  assonance  was 
a  common  feature  of  Beduin  divination.  Further,  each  of 
Baalam ’s  oracles  is  introduced  by  the  word  mashal,  which  here 
seems  to  bear  the  meaning  of  “  similitude.”  Thus  both  sight  and 
sound  played  their  part  in  Baalam’s  prediction  of  Israel’s  future. 
It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  Baalam  also  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  ecstatic.  Of  this  very  vision  we  have  the 
words  “  and  the  spirit  of  God  (’elohim)  came  upon  him.”  In  the 
person  of  Baalam  we  seem  to  have  a  combination  of  divination 
and  ecstasy. 
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The  second  illustration  is  that  of  Amos  in  chapter  viii.  1-2. 
Again  it  is  a  question  of  assonance;  the  sight  of  the  basket  of 
summer  fruits  (qaig)  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  the  end  (qig) 
which  is  to  come  upon  Israel.  Once  again,  and  this  time  mu^ 
later  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  we  have  a  relic 
of  that  method  of  foretelling  the  future  whidi  had  its  origin  in 
divination — divining  from  sight  and  sound. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  methods  of  Arab  and  Jew  in  this  matter 
of  prophecy  were  not  wholly  opposed,  and  that  there  may  have 
been  some  element  of  a  primitive  divination,  even  in  the  noblest 
Hebrew  prophecy. 

The  question  of  the  ecstatic  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  modern  times.  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
ecstasy  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  was  due  to  contact  with 
Canaanite  religion.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  we  cannot  be 
sure.  As  Adam  Welch  has  pointed  out  (Religion  under  the 
Kingdom)  so  little  is  known  about  Canaanite  religion  that  we 
cannot  usefully  make  comparisons.  That  bands  of  ecstatics 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  is  clear,  however,  and  they 
may  have  perpetuated  Canaanite  ideas.  What  we  must  say  is  that 
whatever  the  ecstatics  may  have  been  and  done,  their  activity 
in  the  early  days  was  not  usually  connected  with  prediction  of 
the  future;  the  ecstatic  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  mystic 
of  the  ancient  world  whose  aim  was  to  apprehend  his  god  and 
to  know  communion  with  him,  and  this  was  done  through  abnormal 
psychological  states.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ecstatic  was 
often  despised  by  the  ordinary  man,  and  even  Elijah  on  Carmel 
repudiates  the  ecstatic  antics  of  the  priests  of  Baal. 

By  the  time  we  come  to  the  “  writing  prophets  ”  however, 
we  find  that  some  forms  of  ecstasy  are  accepted  and  used  by 
them.  They  were  careful  to  separate  themselves  from  the  bands 
of  professional  ecstatic  prophets,  while  being  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  abnormal  states  and  were  still  accompanied  by  the  same 
pneumatic  phenomena.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ezekiel.  Yet 
these  prophets  were  saved  from  the  extravagancies  and  crudities 
of  their  predecessors.  This  is  because  they  are  dominated  by 
Yahweh,  and  for  them  all  Yahweh  was  a  moral  Being,  and  in 
His  revelations  to  them  it  was  His  moral  commands  to  them  and 
their  nation  that  were  always  emphasised.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  too,  that  as  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  Yahweh 
developed,  so  those  who  served  Him  gradually  withdrew  from 
these  bands  of  ecstatic  prophets  whose  actions  were  at  least  a 
moral.  Beginning  with  Micaiah-ben-imlah  we  have  a  succession 
of  men  who,  although  subject  to  ecstasies  were  receiving  individual 
rather  than  communal  findings  about  the  will  of  Yahweh,  and 
about  the  events  that  were  to  come  in  the  future. 
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It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  great 
prophets,  psychical  experiences  came  to  them  which  caused  their 
more  normal  mental  and  physical  states  to  be  subordinated  so  that 
they  could  receive  communications  direct  from  Yahweh,  who 
could  mediate  His  word  through  them.  So  far  we  may  say  that 
prophecy  in  Israel  owed  something  to  the  method  of  the  ecstatic. 

In  conclusion  one  would  emphasise  again  that  the  worth  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  its 
origin.  Its  value  and  its  uniqueness  lies  in  its  development  and 
in  the  ends  which  it  subserved.  That  it  sprang  out  of  the  universal 
desire  to  know  the  future  may  not  be  denied.  As  the  idea  of 
God  developed,  however,  it  became  more  than  a  desire  to  know 
the  future.  For  the  Hebrew,  all  events  were  at  the  command 
of  Yahweh ;  He  was  in  control.  Consequently  the  attempt  among 
the  Hebrews  became  one  to  discover  the  will  of  God  and  then 
to  announce  that  will  to  the  people.  In  this  way  we  get  the 
combination  of  prophet  and  preacher  that  is  so  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  method  perhaps  does  not 
matter  very  much.  They,  at  all  events,  would  have  acknowledged 
only  one  method.  “  And  the  Lord  God  shewed  me  .  .  That 
was  the  source  of  their  revelations.  And  such  it  was ;  but  we  may 
trace  the  “  shewing  ”  through  the  methods  of  foretelling  the  future 
which  the  Hebrews  developed  in  their  own  way ;  through 
divination  and  ecstasy  at  least.  That  was  the  human  element  in 
their  revelations. 

J.  C  Whitney. 


Some  Recent  Contributions  to  the 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

II. 

INTERPRETATION. 

IN  passing  from  critical  questions  to  problems  of  interpretation, 
we  are  entering  upon  a  more  inviting  and  fruitful  field.  It 
seems  to  be  the  common  judgment  in  recent  times  that  the 
discussion  of  critical  issues  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 
has  not  brought  many  assured  results,  and  that  study  is  most 
profitably  focused  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  work.  Thus  C. 
H.  Dodd  ventured  to  say  (in  a  statement  greatly  beloved  of  exam¬ 
iners  !)  “  If  the  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  was  the  most 
spectacular  success  of  the  nineteenth  century  critics,  the  Johannine 
problem  represents  their  most  signal  failure.”  (The  Present 
Task  In  New  Testament  Studies,  1936.) 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  any  original  contribution  to  make 
toward  this  very  difficult  task  of  interpretation,  to  which  so  many 
distinguished  scholars  have  addressed  their  energies.  All  that  I 
seek  to  do  here  is  to  direct  others  to  recent  work  which  I  have 
found  illuminating.  Discussion  will  be  limited,  rather  arbitrarily 
perhaps,  to  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns’  Commentary,  a  brief  monograph 
by  C.  H,  Dodd,  and  W.  F.  Howard’s  book  Christianity  According 
to  St.  John. 

I  begin  with  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyn’s  two-volume  Commentary 
(ed.  F.  N,  Davey,  1940).  This  notable  work  contains  a  fascinating 
account  of  the  interpretation  of  this  Gospel  in  recent  times,  and 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  right  approach  to  it.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  section  on  “  The  Problem  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,”  is  a  key  to  the  author’s  consistent  attitude : — “  The 
Gospel  according  to  Saint  John  is  a  strictly  theological  work.”  He 
goes  on  to  specify  what  he  means  both  positively,  and  negatively, 
by  ruling  out  other  methods.  “  The  two  themes  which  form  the 
ground-bass  of  the  whole  book — the  Word  of  God  and  Eternal 
Life — refuse  to  be  simply  dissolved  in  the  ideas  of  the  author  or 
merely  identified  with  his  peculiar  spiritual  experience.” 

Hoskyns  insists  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  any  true  inter¬ 
pretation  must  be  such  as  to  account  for  the  great  place  which  this 
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Gospel  has  always  occupied  in  the  devotion  of  the  ordinary 
Christian.  “  Whatever  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be,  it  is  not  a  text¬ 
book  of  metaphysics.  Primarily  it  is  the  text-book  of  the  parish 
priest  and  the  inspiration  of  the  straight-forward  layman.” 

There  is  obvious  force  in  this  point,  though  one  would  expect 
Hoskyns  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
deceptive  simplicity  of  direction  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
frequently  reveals  the  difficulty  of  its  conceptions  while  rendering 
it  very  accessible  to  popular  devotional  use.  As  has  already 
been  suggested,  Hoskyns  considers  that  we  have  relied  far  too 
much  on  historical  criticism  in  the  attempt  to  expound  John,  and 
that  we  must  return  to  the  more  theological  outlook.  Criticism 
has  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  somewhere  or  other  in 
human  experience,  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  come  to  rest,  and 
its  obscurities  would  vanish  before  the  progressive  march  of 
critical  knowledge.  The  Fourth  Gospel  has,  however,  not  come 
to  rest,  because  the  theme  of  the  book  is  beyond  human  knowledge, 
and  because,  if  it  did  come  to  rest,  it  would  have  ”  denied  the 
theme  which  in  fact  it  never  denies.”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  every  “  liberal  ”  scholar  believes  in  the  all-sufficiency  of 
historical  and  literary  criticism  to  the  extent  that  Hoskyns  suggests. 
E.  F.  Scott’s  significant  essay  “  The  Limitations  of  the  Historical 
Method  ”  (in  Studies  In  Early  Christianity,"  ed.  S.  J.  Case,  1928) 
is  evidence  of  this.  Scott  says  :  “  The  historical  method  has  its 
well-marked  limitations.  No  one  can  dispute  its  value,  but  the 
exclusive  use  of  it  has  led,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  a  false 
emphasis  or  a  concealment  of  the  very  fact  that  needs  to  be 
examined.  Its  worth  is  at  best  preliminary  ...  It  still  remains 
true  that  the  final  word  in  New  Testament  research  belongs  to  the 
theologian.” 

I  have  limited  discussion  above  to  Hoskyns’  general  ^proach 
to  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  many  instances 
of  his  actual  exposition  of  the  text.  It  many  be  helpful,  however, 
if  I  seek  to  sum  up  the  main  merits  and  weaknesses  of  his  treat¬ 
ment. 

(1.)  He  always  treats  the  Gospel  as  a  very  serious  theological 
writing  on  an  inexpressibly  great  theme.  In  his  own  terms,  he 
regards  it  as  demanding  a  sustained  ”  energy  of  understanding,” 
and  he  offers  us  a  rare  theological  concentration  and  sensitiveness 
in  his  exposition.  There  is  never  anything  trivial  or  superficial 
in  his  treatment. 

It  is  here  perhaps,  that  his  work  most  obviously  excels  that 
of  “  liberal  ”  writers  at  their  worst.  It  his  attacks  on  some  of  the 
modernists,  Hoskyns  probably  has  in  mind  scholars  like  Streeter, 
who  make  too  facile  a  recourse  to  psychological  and  mystical  data, 
and  too  immediate  an  analogy  with  modem  situations.  Streeter’s 
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approach  in  The  Four  Gospels,  while  it  has  some  justification  in 
the  well-known  hesitations  of  the  Church  regarding  John, 
completely  obscures  the  fact  that  though  the  author  used  a  new 
terminology,  the  content  of  his  teaching  was  profoundly  un¬ 
accommodating  to  the  syncretistic  tendencies  of  his  day,  and  more 
in  aocord  with  later  “  orthodoxy  ”  than  almost  any  New  Testament 
writing.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  incipient  Gnostic 
movement  rather  than  the  Gospel  of  John  was  “  modernism  ”  in 
its  own  day. 

(2.)  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  Hoskyns’  theological  concen¬ 
tration  too  has  its  dangers.  For  instance,  I  do  not  feel  that  he 
sufficiently  conveys  the  sense  of  release  and  confidence  which  the 
New  Testament  writers  had  attained  in  Christ,  because  of  his  deep 
concern  with  theological  problems  as  such.  He  deals  admirably 
with  the  theological  issues  facing  the  writer  of  John’s  Gospel  and 
the  1st.  Epistle  of  John,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  emphasize 
adequately  that  this  was  a  man  whose  problems  were  solved 
because  he  had  found  complete  rest  in  Christ.  The  strain  and 
burden  of  the  mystery  seem  to  be  more  obvious  in  Hoskyns’  pages 
than  the  serene  joy  which  the  Johannine  Christ  bequeaths  to  His 
disciples. 

(3)  Again,  the  theological  approach  sometimes  overreaches 
itself  in  the  discovery  of  over-subtle  parallels  and  allusions.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Hoskyns’  treatment  of  John  ix.  7. 
(“Siloam”  applied  to  Chris’t),  of  xiii.  21.  (the  reclining  position 
of  the  Belov^  Disciple  marks  the  verity  that  the  true  disciples 
are  in  Jesus  as  Jesus  is  in  the  Father),  of  xviii.  1.  (“  The  garden 
is  important  to  him  .  .  .  The  Passion  and  Resurrection  which 
effected  the  salvation  of  the  world  are  contrasted  with  the  Fall  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  ”),  of  xix.  28-30.  (“  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  author  intends  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  Beloved  Disciple 
and  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus  remain  standing  beneath  the  Cross, 
the  words  ‘  He  bowed  His  head  ’  suggest  that  He  bowed  His  head 
toward  them,  and  the  words  :  ‘  He  handed  over  the  Spirit  ’  are 
also  directed  to  the  faithful  believers  who  stand  below.  This  is 
no  fantastic  exegesis,  since  verses  28-30  record  the  solemn  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  vii.  37-39.”) 

These  examples  are  a  few  random  cases  of  over-curious  and 
strained  exegesis,  when  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
subtlety  and  allusiveness  of  the  evangelist’s  mind.  In  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  texts  just  cited,  and  of  others  like  them,  Hoskyns 
gives  too  uncritical  a  hearing  to  patristic  exegesis,  which  he 
quotes  freely.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  has  exerted 
a  great  influence  (Canon  Charles  Smyth  ventures  to  say  that  for 
many  of  his  generation  “  the  two  outstanding  names  in  the  history 
of  Christian  thought  in  England  in  the  present  century  are  those 
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of  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns,” — see  the  memoir 
introducing  Hoskyns’  Cambridge  Sermons)  and  that  his  disciples 
are  apt  to  be  more  extreme  than  their  master.  I  once  heard  a 
quite  fantastic  exposition  of  part  of  the  Passion  narrative  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  a  disciple  of  Hoskyns,  in  which  a  plethora  of 
astonishing  parallels  with  Genesis  was  produced.  (e.g.  Jesus  bow¬ 
ing  His  head  on  the  Cross,  probably  in  sleep(?),  reminds  us  of  the 
Sabbath  rest  of  God  in  Genesis!)  This  kind  of  exegesis  can 
discover  anything  anywhere,  and  would  be  more  aptly  called 
"  eisegesis” ! 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  one  cannot  but  pay  tribute  to 
Hoskyns’  work  as  a  whole.  Any  reader  who  turns  to  his 
discussion  of  the  Prologue,  or  of  the  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  or 
his  careful  examination  of  such  words  as  “  Paracletos  ”  (p.  549) 
or  “  Hagiazein  ”  (p.  590)  will  surely  be  impressed  by  the  mingling 
of  exact  scholarship  and  theological  insight. 

Much  briefer  notice  must  be  given  to  C.  H.  Dodd’s  mono¬ 
graph  The  Background  of  The  Fourth  Gospel  (originally  published 
as  an  article  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  and 
reprinted). 

Dodd  suggests  that  the  interpreter  who  keeps  the  readers  of 
the  Gospel  in  mind  rather  than  seeking  to  penetrate  directly  into 
the  secrets  of  the  author’s  mind,  will  find  his  task  more  compass- 
able.  The  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  such 
a  way  that  readers  who  had  no  more  than  a  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Christianity  could  follow  it  with  understanding. 
The  Prologue,  and  the  teaching  of  this  Gospel  on  Re-birth  and  the 
Living  Bread,  for  example,  could  well  be  appreciated  by  religiously 
mind^  people  as  yet  outside  Christianity,  but  aware  of  their  own 
needs,  and  sensitive  to  certain  strains  of  current  religious  thinking. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  silences  as  well  as  some  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  work  may  be  one  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  writing  for  such  people  in  addition  to  his  Christian 
readers. 

Dodd  goes  on  to  consider  the  main  forms  of  religious  thought 
which  were  influential  in  the  world  to  which  the  Fourth  Gospel 
belonged,  and  discusses  in  a  very  illuminating  way  its  relation 
to  Rabbinic  Judaism,  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  Higher  Paganism, 
Hellenistic  Judaism  and  Gnosticism.  Interesting  examples  are 
given  of  cases  where  our  exposition  ought  to  be  determined  by 
these  various  strata  of  thought. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  the  approach  to  the  Gospel 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  readers  and  their  background  is 
preferable  to  an  approach  by  way  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The 
latter  method  makes  us  unduly  aware  of  the  Hellenistic  elements 
in  “  John,”  whereas  to  approach  it  as  it  might  have  been  received 
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by  its  first  readers,  to  whom  these  Hellenistic  ideas  were  part 
of  the  axiomatic  structure  of  any  religious  philosophy,  is  to 
realize  the  radically  Christian  substance  of  the  teaching.  Here 
is  something  quite  new  to  Hellenistic  thought  and  destined  to 
transform  it.  “  From  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  religion  it  is 
not  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  is  its  new  and 
original  contribution  to  religious  thought,  and  not  its  speculative 
philosophy  at  all :  it  is  the  announcement  that  the  revelation 
of  Godhead  is  to  be  sought  in  the  words  and  deeds,  life  and  death 
of  a  Person  who  taught  in  Palestine  and  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate.” 

In  this  brief  but  stimulating  monograph,  Dodd  seems  to  me  to 
hold  the  right  balance  between,  let  us  say,  Streeter  and  Hoskyns. 
He  is  as  aware  of  the  Hellenistic  milieu  as  the  one,  but  as  aware 
also  of  the  distinctively  Christian  emphasis  as  the  other.  There  is 
much  in  this  brief  work,  of  which  I  have  given  such  slight 
extracts,  which  makes  it,  as  W.  F.  Howard  has  observed, 
indispensable  for  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

A  contribution  of  more  questionable  value  to  Johannine  studies 
was  Dodd’s  article  “  The  First  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ”  (Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  April  1937J.  In 
this  he  sought  to  strengthen  the  view  held  by  some  scholars  that 
the  Epistle  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  the  Gospel.  In  spite 
of  a  painstaking  comparison  of  grammar,  idiom  and  style,  and  an 
instructive  examination  of  the  theology  of  the  two  writings,  the 
main  thesis  of  the  paper  does  not  appear  to  have  been  established. 
There  are  a  number  of  artificialities  in  the  argument  (e.g.  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  teaching  of  I.  John  i.  4  that  “  God  is  light  ”  is  not 
paralleled  in  the  Gospel)  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  piece 
of  criticism  has  failed  to  win  as  much  general  assent  as  most  of 
Dodd’s  work,  in  spite  of  the  valuable  material  which  it  presents. 

(Incidentally,  most  of  Dodd’s  points  in  his  last-named  study 
may  now  be  found  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  John  in 
the  Moffatt  Series). 

W.  F.  Howard’s  book  Christianity  According  to  St.  John, 
deserves  much  fuller  treatment  than  I  can  give.  It  supplements 
on  the  theological  side  what  the  author  had  already  given,  with 
more  attention  to  critical  matters,  in  his  book.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
In  Recent  Criticism  and  Interpretation  (now  brought  up  to  date 
in  a  third  Edition).  It  is  difficult  to  select  from  such  a  rich  and 
suggestive  work,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  are  the 
most  significant  contributions  which  it  makes : 

(1)  It  lays  strong  emphasis  on  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  Gospel.  Howard  speaks  of  the 
“overwhelmingly  Jewish  tone  and  setting  of  the  Gospel,”  in  a 
more  pronounced  way  than  he  did  in  his  earlier  book,  where  he 
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was  more  sympathetic  to  the  idea  that  the  evangelist  had  laid 
under  tribute  “  all  the  best  thought  in  the  contemporary  world.” 

Recent  criticism  seems  to  be  thrusting  the  “  Greeks  ”  further 
and  further  away  from  the  centre  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Hoskyns,  Temple  and  Howard,  for  instance,  agree  in  regarding 
them  as  purely  peripheral.  Their  case  seems  to  be  a  sound  one, 
but  there  is  some  danger  of  excessive  vehemence  in  asserting  the 
Jewish  background.  After  all,  John’s  distinctive  message  was 
more  offensive  to  Jews  than  to  the  Hellenistic  world,  and  readers 
of  the  kind  described  by  Dodd  in  The  Background  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  would  be  most  likely  to  profit  by  it  (cf.  also  W.  L.  Knox,. 
Some  Hellenistic  Elements  in  Primitive  Christianity.) 

(2.)  Howard  deals  very  suggestively  with  ”  three  methods 
of  theological  emphasis  ”  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  he  calls 
“  explicative  emphasis,”  “mandatory  emphasis,”  and  “  proleptic 
emphasis.” 

The  first  is  that  of  "  unfolding  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  some 
feature  in  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  which  was  known 
to  the  primitive  tradition ;  where,  however,  it  was  not 
conspicuous,  but  was  indicated  by  some  shadowy  saying  or  vague 
allusion.”  (E.g.  the  conception  of  Jesus’  ministry  as  a  sifting, 
critical,  event,  which  lies  behind  the  difficult  words  of  Mark  iv 
10-14,  is  much  more  fully  developed  in  John.  In  view  of  the 
well-known  difficulties  of  the  passage  in  Mark  iv,  this  is  a  some¬ 
what  unhappy  illustration,  though  admittedly  Dr.  Howard  is 
dealing  with  explications  by  John  of  the  earlier  tradition,  and  not 
necessarily  with  explications  of  the  original  words  of  Jesus. 

The  second  method,  that  of  mandatory  emphasis,  crystallizes 
in  a  phrase  a  conception  of  Jesus  which  is  found  in  solution  in  the 
earlier  tradition,  (i.e.  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  being  “  sent 
by  God  ”).  The  phase  “  Ho  pempsas  me  ”  occurs  in  the  Gospel 
twenty-six  times  and  “  apostello  ”  occurs  eighteen  times  for  the 
Son’s  mission  from  the  Father. 

It  is  tempting  to  think,  in  view  of  Howard’s  point  here,  that 
if  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  used  the  expression  “  the  Apostle  of 
God  ”  (as  Hebrews  iii.  1.  does)  this  designation  of  Christ  might 
have  become  much  more  dominant  in  Christian  theology. 

The  third  method,  that  of  proleptic  emphasis,  is  “  that  Johan- 
nine  characteristic  by  which  the  end  is  seen  from  the  beginning,  so 
that  instead  of  a  gradual  self -disclosure,  the  revelation  in  its 
fulness  is  proclaimed  by  anticipation  from  the  opening  of  the 
ministry.”  Illustrations  are  given  from  the  Marcan  and  Johannine 
treatment  respectively  of  (1)  the  Messianic  Secret,  and  (2)  the 
Transfiguration. 

This  description  of  John’s  treatment  of  the  earlier  tradition  in 
terms  of  a  three-fold  emphasis  and  elaboration,  is  a  useful  way  of 
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summing  up  the  familiar  facts.  We  may  compare  Hoskyns’ 
suggestive  comments  on  the  treatment  of  the  Synoptics  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

(3.)  Howard’s  discussion  of  “  Eschatology  and  Mysticism  ” 
is  important.  He  challenges  the  common  antithesis  made  between 
the  two,  and  argues  convincingly,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  Johannine 
eschatology  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  not 
by  any  means  the  only  New  Testament  writing  where  eschatology 
and  mysticism  occur  together,  in  spite  of  apparent  contradictions. 
The  evidence  is  so  skilfully  marshalled  and  discussed  that  one 
feels  grave  doubt  as  to  the  view  of  C.  H.  Dood  in  his  book  The 
Apostolic  Preaching  and  its  Developments,  that  "  in  this  Gospel, 
even  more  fully  than  in  Paul,  eschatology  is  sublimated  into  a 
distinctive  kind  of  mysticism  ” — a  view  which  Howard  explicitly 
questions.  An  interesting  appendix  cites  a  modern  parallel  (for 
the  passage  from  mysticism  to  eschatology)  in  the  hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley.  This  evaluation  of  eschatology  as  a  positive 
and  integral  part  of  John’s  theology  may  be  compared  with  the 
similar  approach  by  Hoskyns  and  R.  H.  Strachan  (The  Fourth 
Gospel,  Its  Significance  and  Environment,  1941,  p.  12-14).  This 
goes  beyond  treating  the  eschatological  elements  as  “  concessions 
to  an  earlier  point  of  view”  (as  E.  F.  Scott  and  G.  H.  C. 
Macgregor  regard  them). 

Other  parts  of  this  book  are  equally  masterly  and  stimulating. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  have  in  English  a  more  admirably  alanced 
treatment  of  Johannine  thought,  accompanied  by  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  critical  issues,  than  we  find  in  W.  F.  Howard’s  books. 
Incidentally,  Christianity  According  to  St.  John,  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Baptists,  as  the  lectures  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  were  delivered  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  and  the  author 
acknowledges  special  indebtedness  to  the  late  Dr.  Wheeler 
Robinson. 

In  this  study  I  am  much  aware  of  the  many  qualifications 
that  have  been  made,  and  of  the  attempts  to  strike  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  views  of  our  leading  scholars,  following  one 
here  and  another  there.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  so  curiously 
fashioned  and  so  many  sided,  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  clear-cut 
decisions  on  some  of  the  most  important  issues. 

But  if  it  demands  much  of  us,  it  has  a  correspondingly  rich 
reward  to  offer,  if  we  will  enter  into  its  world.  Dr.  Newton  Flew 
in  The  Idea  of  Perfection  in  Christian  Theology,  quotes  from 
Heitmuller  on  apt  characterisation  of  that  world  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  It  is  the  contrast  between  ”  the 
bright  crowded  streets  of  a  city  and  the  stillness  of  a  lofty 
cathedral,  where  the  light  is  only  poured  through  windows  of 
stained  glass.  There  is  some  gain  and  some  loss.  The  cathedral 
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calm  of  the  Fourth  Gk)spel  is  not  so  tense  with  life  as  the  open- 
air  preaching  of  the  first  three.”  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  nearer  to  the  attitude  of  the  modern  preacher,  in 
that  it  is  able  to  present  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  in  the  light 
of  what  they  have  already  meant,  after  a  considerable  interval,  to 
the  world.  His  life  is  the  ladder  by  means  of  which  there  is  a 
holy  trafficking,  between  heaven  and  earth.  His  death  a  ”  stairway 
of  glory  ”  by  which  He  enters  upon  His  universal  reign. 

David  R.  Griffiths. 

(The  name  “  John  ”  is  used  of  the  Gospel  or  its  author,  with¬ 
out  implying  any  particular  theory  of  authorship.) 


Nervous  Disorders  and  Character,  by  J.  G.  McKenzie.  (Allen  and 

Unwin,  5s.) 

This  would  be  a  most  useful  little  book  for  ministers  who 
have  not  the  time  to  master  the  standard  works  on  psychology,  yet 
feel  the  want  of  some  reliable  help  in  the  psychological  under¬ 
standing  of  problems  that  crop  up  in  pastoral  work.  The  book 
is  competent,  clear  and  Christian.  It  recognises  the  value  of  the 
work  of  Freud  and  other  great  pioneers  without  slavish  adherence 
to  their  theories  or  blindness  to  their  limitations.  In  particular 
Professor  McKenzie  challenges  the  assumption  that  the 
psychotherapist  has  only  to  discover  to  the  patient  the  origins  of 
mental  conflict  for  that  conflict  to  disappear.  He  holds  that  the 
root  origin  is  always  in  some  defect  of  character  structure,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  cure  that  does  not  integrate  a  man’s  personality. 
He  is  not,  therefore,  merely  concerned  with  the  removal  of 
distressing  neurotic  symptoms,  but  with  the  unification  of  the  self, 
which  requires  a  right  adjustment  to  spiritual  things,  which  in  its 
turn  involves  faith  in  God.  “  Pathological  trends  of  character 
cannot  really  be  cured  unless  the  patient  comes  consciously  under 
the  influence  of  religious  ideals.”  That  is  why  psychologists  need 
to  be  pastors,  and  pastors  need  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
psychology  if  they  are  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  mental 
obstructions  that  hinder  faith  in  God.  This  book  is  devoid  of 
padding;  almost  every  page  is  worth  re-reading.  We  ministers 
would  be  better  pastors  if  we  thoroughly  mastered  it. 

F.  C.  Bryan. 


John  Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys: 

The  Two  First  English  Preachers  of  Religious  Liberty. 
Resemblances  and  Contrasts. 

JOHN  SMYTH  began  his  career  with  a  devout  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  force  for  the  suppression  of  error,  as  is  proved  by 
the  following  passage  from  his  Pattern  of  True  Prayer,  a 
treatise  which  he  published  in  1605,  giving  the  substance  of 
certain  sermons  preached  by  him  when  he  was  Puritan  “  lecturer  ” 
to  the  city  of  Lincoln :  “  When  there  is  a  toleration  of  many 

religions,  the  kindom  of  God  is  shouldered  out  of  doors  by  the 
Devil’s  kingdom  :  for  without  question  the  Devil  is  so  subtle  that 
he  will  procure,  through  the  advantage  of  man’s  natural  inclination 
to  false  doctrine  and  worship,  more  by  thousands  to  follow  strange 
religions  than  the  truth  of  God’s  word  :  wherefore  the  magistrates 
should  cause  all  men  to  worship  the  true  God,  or  else  punish  them 
with  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods  or  death  as  the  quality  of 
the  cause  requireth.” 

But  such  stout  words  as  these  against  heretics  and  certain 
hyper-Calvinist  pronouncements^  were  in  positively  humorous 
contrast  with  the  extreme  kindliness  of  his  nature.  From  the 
testimony  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  from  his  lack  of  personal 
bitterness  against  his  opponents,  from  his  actions  and  from  in¬ 
cidental  passages  in  his  writings  we  gain  the  impression  of  a 
singularly  loving  and  lovable  disposition. 

Helwys,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
little  that  we  know  about  him,  would  appear  to  have  been  cast 
in  a  far  sterner  mould  than  Smj^h,  capable  of  great  harshness,  not 
only  towards  "  errors,”  but  also  towards  individuals  holding 
erroneous  opinions — in  short,  just  the  stuff  of  which  persecutors 
are  made,  even  though  a  process  of  reasoning  ultimately  brought 
him  to  the  conviction  that  religious  persecution  is  a  sin. 

But,  notwithstanding  a  hidden  antagonism  between  the 
temperaments  of  the  two  men,  Helwys  was  for  five  years  after 
their  first  meeting  so  ardent  and  adoring  a  disciple  of  Smyth  that 

^  See  the  passage  in  which  from  the  fearful  doctrine  that  God  does 
not  will  the  salvation  of  all  men  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "if  we  do 
discern  any  man  to  be  a  reprobate,”  it  is  our  duty  “  directly  and  particularly 
to  pray  for  his  speedy  damnation  and  all  the  means  effecting  tne  same  ”  1 
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to  tell  the  story  of  his  leader’s  development  is  to  tell  his  story  too.* 

Smyth  did  not  immediately  draw  the  full  logical  conclusion 
from  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  “  the  Separation  ”  between 
Church  and  world.  In  a  letter  written  near  the  close  of  1607, 
shortly  before  his  flight  to  Holland  with  his  little  "  company  ” 
of  Separatists  from  the  Vale  of  Trent,  he  assured  Richard 
Bernard,  a  Puritan  clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  with 
him  had  gone  to  the  verge  of  Separation,  but  had  then  drawn  back, 
that  he  not  only  ascribed  to  “  magistrates  ”  certain  rights  of 
supervision  over  the  Church,  but  also  taught  “that  it  is  the 
Magistrate’s  office  to  .  .  .  abolish  idolatry  and  all  false  ways  .  .  . 
to  command  and  cause  all  men  within  their  dominions  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  God  being  fitted  and  prepared  thereunto,  and  that  by 
the  examples  of  David,  Josaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Nehemiah.” 

In  1609  he  published  this  letter  in  Amsterdam,  together  with 
a  voluminous  commentary  thereon,  under  the  title  Parallels, 
Censures,  Observations.  By  this  time  he  had  come  into  contact 
with  a  congregation  of  Mennonite  Baptists,  whose  pastor  Hans  de 
Ries  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Caspar 
Schwenckfeld,  a  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  Luther 
who  anticipated  much  of  the  teaching  of  George  Fox  and  the 
Quakers.  These  new  strains  of  mysticism  and  pacifism,  which 
were  gradually  to  become  predominant  in  his  thinking,  were  as 
yet  in  conflict  with  the  semi-Erastian  reverence  for  “  magistrates  ’' 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England.  He  still  held  that 
kings  should  act  as  iconoclasts,  destroying  the  very  buildings 
which  had  been  defiled  by  the  Roman  worship.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  taught  that  the  kings  of  the  Old  Testament  typified  “  the 
saints  ’’  in  the  New. 

By  this  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament, 
he  soon  became  convinced  that  circumcision,  which  his  fellow- 
Separatists  took  to  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  was 
a  symbol  of  the  sealing  by  “  the  Spirit  of  promise  ’’  of  “  a  spiritual 
infant  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  and  the  Word,’’  and  that  therefore 
his  own  baptism  as  an  infant  was  invalid.  But  he  knew  of  no 
Church  which  he  could  “  join  with  a  good  conscience.’’*  For  the 
Mennonites  tolerated  a  heretical  belief,  expressly  denounced  by 

2  In  a  heartrending  lament  over  his  separation  from  a  leader  whom  he 
now  held  to  be  an  apostate  from  the  true  faith,  Helwys  protested  that  in 
past  happy  days  there  was  no  conceivable  sacrifice  that  he  and  those  who 
adhered  to  him  in  the  breach  with  Smyth  would  not  willingly  have  made 
to  retain  him  as  their  pastor,  and  that  they  had  actually  “  neglected  "  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  “  and  respected  him,”  adding  “  and  we  confess 
we  had  good  cause  to  do  so  in  respect  of  those  most  excellent  gifts  and 
graces  of  God  that  then  did  abound  in  him :  and  all  our  love  for  him  was 
too  little  for  him  and  not  worthy  of  him”  (Declaration  of  Faith,  1611). 

®  See  his  Last  Book. 
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Smyth  in  his  treatise  against  infant  baptism,  that  Christ’s  flesh  was 
not  “  of  the  substance  of  His  mother,”  but  was  miraculously 
formed  in  her  womb.  Hence  in  desperation  he  was  driven  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  the  se-baptism. 

But  during  the  months  which  followed  the  publication  of  his 
polemic  against  infant  baptism — the  Character  (i.e.  Mark)  of  the 
Beast — he  was  converted  to  the  theology  set  forth  by  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Mennonites  in  the  so-called  “  Confession  of  Waterland,”  a 
remarkable  document,  inspired  by  a  simple  and  childlike  faith  in 
the  love  of  God  towards  all  mankind,  denying  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  asserting  the  unlawfulness  of  combining  Church 
office  with  the  holding  of  civil  office.  Finally  he  overcame  his 
scruple  about  the  toleration  of  a  heresy  concerning  the  method  of 
the  incarnation  by  reasoning  that  “  the  Christ’s  natural  flesh  was 
made,  but  that  ve  could  search  into  Christ’s  spiritual  flesh,  to  be 
made  flesh  of  that  His  flesh  ...  in  the  communion  of  the  same 
spirit.”*  Not  later  than  March,  1610,  he  and  his  tiny  “  company  ” 
of  about  thirty  persons,  signed  a  document  expressing  their 
repentance  of  the  se-baptism  and  their  desire  to  be  admitted  “  to 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  ”  :  and 
in  May,  Smyth  signed  the  “  Confession  of  Waterland,”  thereby 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration  : 

”  This  office  of  the  worldly  authority  the  Lord  Jesus  hath 
not  ordained  in  his  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  New  Testament.” 

It  seems  likely  that  Smyth’s  breach  with  Calvinism  and 
surrender  to  the  gentle  influence  of  his  Mennonite  friends  began 
the  process  of  liberating  the  kindly  instincts  of  his  nature,  so  long 
overlaid  by  a  severe  theology  and  a  rigid  ecclesiastical  creed,  and 
of  calming  his  once  feverish  zeal.  Almost  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Amsterdam  he  had  started  controversy  after 
controversy  with  the  previously  exiled  Separatist  Church  there, 
magnifying  molehills  of  differences  into  mountains  :®  and  his 
language  about  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  Baptist  opinions  had 
become  vehement  and  acrimonious,  though,  as  he  naively  begged 
Richard  Bernard  to  believe,  his  rebukes  were  intended  to  be  “  sharp 
physic  ”  for  the  restoration  of  his  friends’  spiritual  health.  But 
now  he  was  to  find  himself  excluded  from  “  true  ”  Church  fellow¬ 
ship — on  the  urgent  advice  of  a  sister-Church  consulted  by  the 
Amsterdam  Mennonites — because  of  his  ”  absurd  ”  error  in 
baptizing  himself.  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  reputation  of  the 
se-baptism  exposed  him  to  a  furious  onslaught  from  his  former 

*  See  his  Last  Book. 

®See  his  Differences  of  the  Churches  of  the  Separation  (1608),  ex¬ 
plaining  the  trivial  difference  about  the  conduct  of  public  worship  which 
had  caused  him  to  break  off  communion  with  them. 
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chief  disciple  and  bosom  friend,  Helwys :®  while  many  other 
former  friends  whom  his  contentiousness  and  his  controversial 
methods  had  changed  into  bitter  enemies  waged  war  against  him 
in  the  press.  But,  by  a  Divine  alchemy,  the  harshness  and  hatred 
of  his  new  foes  so  wrought  upon  his  chastened  spirit  as  to  complete 
the  work  which  the  gentleness  of  his  new  friends  had  begun. 
From  this  time  of  sharp  trial  and  cruel  humiliation,  he  was  to 
emerge  to  preach  his  new  faith  in  religious  liberty  in  language 
suffused  with  a  sweet  and  passionate  love  to  God  and  man  express¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  tenderest  forbearance  towards  “  weak  ”  Christians 
partially  blinded  by  “  ignorance  of  errors.”'^ 

It  was  thus  that  he  summed  up — in  a  short  treatise  with  the 
long  title  The  Last  Book  of  John  Smyth  Called  the  Retraction  of 
His  Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of  the  Truth,  published  by  his 
“  company  ”  after  his  death,  along  with  a  Confession  of  Faith  and 
an  account  of  his  last  days — the  great  fault  of  his  controversial 
writings  and  the  moral  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  recent  bitter 
experiences :  “  The  contention  for  outward  matters  .  .  .  hath 

broken  the  rules  of  love  and  charity,  which  is  the  superior  law. . . . 
My  words  have  been  stout  and  mingled  with  gall,  and  therefore 
hath  the  Lord  repaid  me  home  full  measure  into  my  bosom.  .  .  . 
For  my  part,  the  Lord  hath  taught  me  thereby.” 

Being  excluded  from  the  only  ‘‘  true  ”  and  orderly  Church 
which  he  knew,  Smyth  seems  to  have  turned  for  comfort  and  help 
to  the  mystic  who  had  quietly  held  aloof  from  outward  communion 
with  any  Christian  Church,  bidding  his  followers  await  in  patience 
the  time  when  it  should  please  God  to  “  build  a  Church  out  of  the 
world  and  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  which  are 
scattered  abroad.”  While  refusing  to  partake  of  the  sacraments 
till  a  true  Church  should  be  established  with  a  discipline  separating 
believers  from  unbelievers,  Schwenckfeld  had  nevertheless,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  disciples,  declared :  “  We  separate 

ourselves  in  our  course  of  life  from  no  one  who  loves  Christ  and 
lives  rightly.”  His  mystical  theology,  with  its  emphatic  differ¬ 
entiation  between  “  inward  ”  and  “  outward  ”  helps,  and 
“  inward  ”  and  “  outward  ”  communion,  had  evidently  supplied 
Smyth,  not  only  with  the  impulse  to  a  new  joy  and  serenity,  but 
also  with  (what  to  a  man  of  his  cast  of  mind  was  almost  a 
necessity)  a  logical  basis  for  his  new  hope  and  charity.®  More¬ 
over,  it  provide  him  with  an  additional  ground  for  the  belief  that 
religion — to  quote  from  his  Confession  ought  to  be  left  free  to 

®  See  especially  his  Advertisement  (1611). 

See  Article  78  of  his  Confession  of  Faith 

®  For  my  knowled«  of  Schwenckfeld’s  theology  I  am  chiefly  indebted 
to  Barclay’s  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Dexter’s  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,  and  Dorner’s 
History  of  Protestant  Theology. 
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every  man’s  conscience.”  For  if — as  he  says  in  his  Last  Book — 
rites  and  methods  of  Church  government,  modes  of  worship  and 
forms  of  words  are  ”  no  part  of  saving  righteousness,”  then  to 
resort  to  force  in  order  to  suppress  certain  outward  forms  or  to 
impose  others  is  obviously  an  irrational  proceeding. 

A  notable  article  of  the  Confession  runs  thus  :  “  All  penitent 
and  faithful  Christians  are  brethren  in  the  communion  of  the 
outward  Church  ...  by  what  name  soever  they  are  known  .  .  . 
though  compassed  with  never  so  many  ignorances  and  infirmities  : 
and  we  salute  them  all  with  a  holy  kiss.  .  .  .”® 

Another  actually  declares  that :  “  The  new  creature  which  is 
b^otten  of  God  needs  not  the  outward  scriptures,  creatures  or 
ordinances  of  the  Church  to  support  them  (sic).  Nevertheless,  the 
regenerate,  in  love  to  others,  can  and  will  do  no  other  than  use 
the  outward  things  of  the  Church  for  the  gaining  and  supporting 
of  others.” 

Christian  love,  Christian  meekness,  faith  in  the  loving¬ 
kindness  of  God  towards  His  erring  creatures,  the  realisation 
that  Christianity  consists  only  in  the  soul’s  personal  relation  to 
Christ,  the  Mennonite  repudiation  of  resort  to  force  for  any 
purpose,  a  mysticism  imbibed  from  Schwenckfeld — ^all  these 
thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  gradually  formed  in  Smyth 
by  the  experiences  of  his  life  in  Holland,  combined  at  last  with 
that  ideal  of  an  entire  “  separation  ”  between  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  which  he  had  half  grasped 
before  he  left  England,  to  produce  a  many-sided,  deeply  rooted 
conviction  that  no  form  or  degree  of  physical  coercion  ought  ever 
in  any  circumstances  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  overawing  the 
human  spirit.  One  article  of  his  Confession  of  Faith — the  eighty- 
fifth — sets  forth  the  Mennonite  doctrine  that  the  Christian  duty 
of  non-resistance  to  evil  cannot  possibly  be  performed  by  any 
man  who,  holding  an  office  of  authority  in  the  State,  has  to  draw 
“  the  sword  ”  against  his  enemies  and  persecutors.  The  famous 
eighty-fourth  Article  declares  that : 

“  The  magistrate  is  not  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  meddle  with 
religion  or  matters  of  conscience  .  .  .  but  to  leave  Christian 
religion  free  to  every  man’s  conscience  and  to  handle  only 
civil  transgressions,  wrongs  and  injuries  of  man  against  man  .  . . 
for  Christ  only  is  the  lawgiver  of  the  Church  and  conscience.” 

After  a  brief  illness,  Smyth  passed  away  in  August,  1612,  in 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  “  Cake-House  of  Jan  Munter  ” — a  semi- 
collegiate  building  where  a  wealthy  Mennonite  manufacturer  of 

*  Before  his  conversion  to  Mennonite  beliefs,  Smyth  had  been  a  “  rigid 
Separatist,"  teaching  that  “  false  ”  churches  unseparated  from  the  world, 
were  “  antichristian,”  although  he  had  always  insisted  that  some  of  their 
members  belonged  to  the  Invisible  Church. 
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ship-buiscuit  had  apparently  housed  him  and  his  company — ^almost 
with  his  last  breath  joining  eagerly  with  “  the  brethren  ”  in 
discourse  on  Divine  truth,  ever  seeking  fresh  light,  but  firmly 
refusing  to  discuss  any  question  which  “  tended  to  strife  ”  among 
Christians. 

«  «  «  «  « 

To  turn  fjom  Smyth  to  Helwys  is  to  be  startled  at  once  by 
a  violent  contrast  and  by  an  amazing  paradox.  The  disciple  had 
refused  to  follow  the  leader  any  further  along  the  road  to  the 
Mennonite  fold  than  the  first  step  of  repudiating  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  reprobation.  In  his  case,  at  all  events,^®  the  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty  took  its  rise  not  in  any  liberal  opinions,  but  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  rigid  ecclesiasticism  of  a  fanatic,  unsoftened 
and  unswayed  (though  not  quite  untouched)  by  the  teaching  of 
Continental  mystics  and  Anabaptists.  And  he  actually  made  his 
intolerance  the  basis  of  his  plea  for  toleration ! 

His  Mistery  of  Iniquity,  published  in  the  year  of  Smyth’s 
death,  expressly  dooms  to  everlasting  perdition  every  man  who 
had  ever  held  Ae  name,  office  or  power  of  a  bishop  and  had  died 
without  repenting  of  his  error,  every  Puritan  who  remained 
in  the  Church  of  England,  every  Separatist  who  defended  infant 
baptism,  in  short,  everyone  who  in  any  single  particular  departed 
from  the  Divinely  appointed  Apostolic  government  of  the  Church 
— “  unto  which  whosoever  addeth  or  taketh  away,  either  by  word 
or  action  .  .  .  the  Lord  will  add  unto  them  all  His  judgments  and 
take  away  all  His  mercies.”^^  “  The  simple-hearted,  being  led  by 

It  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  whether  or  not  Smyth,  and  Helwys 
with  him,  had  fully  grasped  and  clearly  stated  in  their  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty  before  Smyth’s  surrender  to  the  Mennonite  influence 
caused  the  breach  between  the  two.  By  the  date  of  his  publication — in 
1609 — of  his  treatise  against  infant  baptism,  Smyth  had  already  reached 
the  point  of  regarding  the  Mennonite  doctrine  of  the  unlawfulness  of  com¬ 
bining  Church  membership  with  the  tenure  of  civil  office,  as  an  open 
question  to  be  decided  if  and  when  a  “  magistrate  ”  should  be  converted 
to  the  Separatist  faith.  (See  his  preface  to  the  Character  of  the  Beast.) 
Presumably,  therefore,  he  had  not  long  after  the  se-baptism  so  far  out¬ 
grown  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Parallels  (prescribing  to  “  magistrates  ” 
the  role  of  iconoclasts)  had  been  written — although  the  earlier  treatise  was 
published  in  the  same  week  with  the  later.  But  Smyth’s  development  at 
this  time  was  so  extraordinarily  rapid  and  the  exact  date  of  the  breach 
beween  him  and  Helwys  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  time  by  which  either  man  finally  repudiates  the  last  vestige  of  a 
belief  in  the  lawfulness  of  any  use  of  force  for  religious  purposes. 

The  actual  wording  of  the  passage  here  quoted  is  “  the  exact  rule 
of  the  law  of  Christ  Jesus  distinctly  and  most  perfectly  set  down  in  the 
New  Testament  for  a  law  of  election  and  ordination  (i.e.  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church)  for  ever.”  The  errors  which  were  to  be  punished  by  the 
loss  of  the  souls  of  the  transgressors  were  apparently  almost  exclusively 
ecclesiastical,  not  doctrinal,  errors.  Any  refusal  to  carry  out  with  complete 
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their  teachers  ...  if  they  justify  any  one  error  or  false 
way  or  condemn  any  one  truth  ”  would  share  their  leader’s  doom. 

Moreover,  these  amazingly  harsh  sentences  were  explicitly 
applied  by  Helwys  to  the  individual  cases  of  his  own  former  dear 
friends  and  fellow-sufferers  in  the  search  for  truth.  He  had 
recently  called  Smyth  “  that  wicked  man  ”  and  had  accused  him 
of  having  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  going 
back  upon  the  se-baptism“  and  he  now  denounced  John  Robinson, 
the  beloved  and  honoured  pastor  of  the  Qiurch  which  sent  out  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  as  “  a  malicious  adversary  of  God’s  truth  ”  who 
had  never  at  any  time  “  known  Christ.”  As  to  the  Puritan  clergy 
in  the  Church  of  England,  many  of  whom  must  have  been  his 
guides  and  teachers  in  the  days  before  his  ”  separation,”  he  told 
them  that  “  the  fire  with  which  you  kindle  the  hearts  of  men  ” 
was  the  “  false  enlightening  and  heat  of  a  false  spirit  ”  breathed 
on  them  by  the  bishops  at  their  ordination  and  warned  them  that 
“  other  spirit  have  you  none.” 

But  this  awful  bigotry  was  the  outcome  of  Helwys’  profound 
respect  for  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  “  Let  all  take  heed,” 
he  urged,  ”  and  learn  to  know  the  truth  of  God  and  to  love  it  and 
to  understand  His  word  themselves  ...  if  they  be  not  able  to 
judge  and  discern  of  themselves  (by  the  direction  of  God’s  spirit) 
they  can  never  have  faith  nor  assurance  in  the  way  they  walk.  .  .  . 
False  prophets  or  true  prophets  are  all  alike  to  them,  they  being 
ignorant  of  the  scriptures  whereby  they  should  examine  and  try 
their  doctrine  .  .  .  and  yet  such  would  have  their  ignorance 
excuse  them,  although  their  ignorance  be  only  for  want  of  love 
of  the  truth.”  For  the  true  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  is  only 
to  be  discovered  by  Christians  “  reading  and  searching  and 
meditating  the  Scriptures  day  and  night,  and  praying  without 
doubt  that  the  Lord  would  give  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  to  direct 
them  to  the  true  understanding  and  meaning.” 

This  clear  realization  that  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is 
revealed  only  to  the  devout  and  earnest  seeker,  enabled  Helwys 
to  see  through  the  strange  fallacy  by  which  “  the  magistrate  ” 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  “  false  ”  and 

logical  consistency  the  root  doctrine  of  “  the  Separation  ”  that  "  two  or 
three  gathered  together  in  Christ’s  Name  are  a  true  Church”  was  regarded 
by  Helwys  as  damnable.  But  he  showed  little  or  nothing  of  this  bitter, 
fanatical  spirit,  in  combating  what  he  held  to  be  unscriptural  theological 
opinions.  The  curious  belief  that  the  New  Testament  contains  a  precise 
code  of  laws  for  the  constitution  of  the  Church  had  been  held  by  Barrowe, 
the  apostle  of  the  “  rigid  ”  Separation,  who  had  actually  claimed  that  tbe 
model  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been  planned  in  every  detail  by  Divine 
care  like  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  I 

Helwys  unjustly  insisted  that  in  so  doing  Smyth  had  forsaken  the 
true  Separatist  faith  of  which  he  had  been  a  zealous  preacher — an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  which  Smyth  defended  himself  in  his  Last  Book. 
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“  true  ”  churches,  and  so  to  be  commissioned  to  persecute  the 
former  but  not  the  latter. 

At  the  same  time,  his  deep  conviction  that  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures  is  itself  a  deadly  sin  filled  him  with  an  intense  dread 
of  religious  persecution.  For  he  realised  with  agonizing  vividness 
how  impossible  it  was  for  ordinary  men  and  women,  subject  to  the 
threat  of  persecution,  to  read  the  Bible  with  an  unbiassed  mind, 

“  There  cannot  be,”  he  pleaded,  “  so  unjust  a  thing  and  of  so  great 
cruel  tyranny  under  the  sun  as  to  force  men’s  consciences  in  their 
religion  to  God,  seeing  that  if  they  err  they  must  pay  the  price  of 
their  transgression  with  the  loss  of  their  souls.  This  hierarchy  of 
Archbishops  and  lord  bishops  doth  nothing  differ  from  the  first 
Beast :  for  the  first  Beast  keeps  both  the  spirit  and  the  word 
from  the  people :  and  they  keep  the  spirit  of  .God  in  bondage, 
and  then  is  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect.” 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  claiming  freedom  from 
coercion  for  those  who  sought  to  base  their  ecclesiastical  practices 
and  their  doctrines  solely  upon  Holy  Writ.  For  all  acts  of 
obedience  to  Divine  authority  performed  merely  in  deference  to 
the  authority  of  men  were  a  kind  of  sacrilege.^  Probably  he 
would  have  included  the  negative  obedience  of  refraining  from 
”  false  worship  ”  from  fear  or  love  of  man  under  the  same  con¬ 
demnation.  At  all  events,  he  expressly  disclaimed  any  wish  to 
persecute  Roman  Catholics,  “  if  they  be  true  and  faithful  subjects 
of  the  King.  For  we  do  freely  profess  that  our  lord  the  King 
hath  no  more  power  over  their  consciences  than  over  ours,  and 
that  is  none  at  all.  .  .  .  He  hath  no  authority  as  a  king,  but  in 
earthly  causes.”  “  We  could  wish  that  the  wholesome  word  of 
doctrine  with  all  the  cords  of  love  were  applied  to  them  for  their 
information  and  drawing  them  from  their  blind  errors.”  Even  the 
open  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  were  not  to  be  coerced  or 
restrained  by  force.  "  Men’s  religion  to  God,”  he  argued,  “  is 
betwixt  God  and  themselves.  .  .  .  Let  them  be  heretics,  Turks, 
Jews  or  whatsoever,  it  appertaineth  not  to  the  earthly  power  to 
punish  them  in  the  least  degree.” 

This  strange  paradoxical  blend  of  fanaticism  with  common- 
sense,  of  extreme  harshness  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  charity, 
was  apparently  the  spirit  of  all  Helwys’s  little  company,  who,  after 
their  return  to  their  native  land,  became  “  the  first  Baptist  Church 
in  England.”^*  In  1615,  a  member  of  that  Church  (identified  by 

“  they  .  .  .  whom  the  love  of  God  constraineth,  their  obedience  only 
shall  be  acceptable  to  (^d,  and  will  the  King  make  men  .  .  .  bring  an 
unacceptable  sacrifice  to  God?  God  forbid.” 

^*i.e.  the  first  Baptist  church  on  English  soil  of  whose  establishment, 
constitution  and  doctrine  we  possess  any  clear  historical  record,  the  first  in 
a  long  series  of  churches  which  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  England. 
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most  students  of  Baptist  origins  with  John  Murton,  or  Morton, 
who  went  with  Helwys  in  the  secession  from  “  Smyth’s  company  ” 
and  subsequently  became  a  pillar  of  the  London  Church)  published 
a  treatise  entitled  Persecution  for  Religion  Judged  and  Condemned, 
in  which  he  pleased  that  “  blasphemers  ”  should  be  borne  with,  in 
the  hope  that  if  their  lives  are  prolonged  they  may  attain  to- 
conversion  and  salvation,  and  suggest^  that  English  Roman 
Catholics  would  probably  be  as  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens  as  their 
Dutch  co-religionists  if  they  were  allowed  similar  freedom  of 
worship.  But  in  this  same  treatise  he  almost  outdid  his  leader  in 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  prophesied  the  punishment  in  the 
next  world  of  any  un  repented  error  in  worship. 

“As  there  is  but  one  Cxod,  so  there  is  but  one  way  of 
worshipping  Him,  out  of  the  which  whosoever  is  and  repenteth 
not  thereof  shall  pay  a  dear  price.  They  are  all  without  excep¬ 
tion,  in  this  fearful  estate,  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  that  bumeth, 
with  fire  and  brimstone.” 

The  generosity,  the  Christian  spirit,  the  “  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness,”  the  rewritable  degree  of  enlightenment  displayed  by 
Helwys  and  his  company  when  they  pleaded  for  respect  for  the 
consciences  of  men  whose  “  errors  ”  they  held  to  be  damnable,  are 
in  the  most  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  fierce  fanaticism  of 
their  contention  that  their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  organisation 
was  the  one  true  Church  out  of  which  no  salvation  was  possible. 
It  was  as  though  men  tossing  in  a  hideous  nightmare  had,  in  the. 
midst  of  the  shapes  of  horror,  seen  some  fair  vision  dawn. 

M.  Dorothea  Jordan. 
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I 

Notwithstanding  time  and  distance,  the  Baptists  of 
Wales  would  trace  their  origin  to  Palestine  and  to  the  days 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Spiritual  kinship,  a  sense  of  reality 
and  oneness  and  a  constant  mental  practice  of  associating  their 
religious  life  with  the  New  Testament  far  outweigh  any  thoughts 
of  chronology  or  geography.  To  Baptists  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  tradition  and  history,  the  simple  and  direct  teaching  and 
the  example  of  the  Master  are  paramount. 

Church  life  during  the  twelve  centuries  from 
300  A.D.  to  1,500  A.D.,  cannot  claim  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  Baptists.  The  organized  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament  ceased  to  be  with  the  pagan  catastrophe 
engineered  by  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  nevertheless,  continued  to  bear  witness  to  the  message  of 
Calvary.  The  so-called  Church  denied  Him,  still  a  holy  remnant 
of  the  faithful  remained.  During  the  darkness  and  sorrow  of  the 
Dark  Ages  brilliant  flashes  of  light  pierced  the  gloom  at  intervals, 
but  were  soon  quenched  in  blood.  For  the  moment,  these  would 
quicken  hope  and  awaken  our  sympathy,  inasmuch  as  the  martyr 
victims  of  those  days  stood,  as  a  rule,  for  the  truths  and  principles 
for  which  Baptists  stand  today.  The  long  night  had  to  give  place 
to  another  day.  In  the  West  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  broken  by  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In  the  East,  the 
Greek,  or  Eastern  Church,  held  its  unchecked  sway  into  this 
century,  then  happily  to  be  itself  broken  by  the  Russian  revolution. 

The  clash  of  motives,  powers  and  interests  in  the  Reformation 
produced  quite  a  medley  of  creeds  and  opinions.  Personalities, 
schools  of  religious  thought  and  political  parties  took  part  in  the 
fray.  Sophisticated  theologians,  political  reformers,  uneducated 
peasants  and  artisans  and  men  simply  enamoured  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  were  busy.  All  Europe,  in  a  religious  sense,  was 
practically  in  the  melting  pot.  The  Anabaptists,  having  found  an 
open  Bible,  bestirred  themselves  to  preach  the  Christian  doctrine 
■of  opposition  to  war,  rejecting  priestcraft,  objecting  to  the 
christening  of  infants,  the  union  of  Church  and  State  and  all 
restrictions  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Luther  opposed  papal  authority,  preached  justification  by  faith, 
condemned  the  sale  of  indulgencies  and  translated  the  Bible  into 
his  own  native  tongue,  but  he  and  Calvin  still  taught  infant 
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baptism,  the  use  of  the  sword  and  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
In  different  quarters  baptism  was  given  various  forms.  Some 
immersed,  some  sprinkled,  while  others  practiced  affusion.  Later 
all  Baptists  adopted  immersion.  After  Robert  Browne’s  re¬ 
discovery  of  the  New  Testament  ideal  of  the  visible  independent 
Church,  Church  independency  gained  favour  with  Baptists,  and 
even  Independents  and  Presbyterians  became  separate  b^ies. 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  also,  after  much  contention  and  argument, 
built  for  themselves  separate  folds.  For  years  both  had  been 
cradled  on  the  same  hearth.  Upon  separation  they  divided  the 
Anabaptist  legacy  between  them.  The  Quakers  became  staunch 
Pacifists,  held  to  belief  in  the  “  inner  light,”  eschewed  the  official 
priesthood,  but  discontinued  the  celebration  of  the  ordinances 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Baptists  stood  by  Believers’ 
Baptism  and  Baptism  by  Immersion,  the  Authority  of  Scripture, 
absolute  freedom  in  religious  matters.  Church  independence  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  At  no  time  could  differences 
be  distinguished  and  set  apart  by  geometrical  lines  or  labelled  and 
kept  apart  like  drugs  on  an  apothecary’s  shelves.  Baptists  have 
never  known  authoritative  denominational  Confessions  of  Faith. 
England  and  Wales  have  had  their  Particular  and  General 
Baptists,  Free  and  Qose  Communion  Churches,  Union  or  Strict 
membership  Churches.  Opinions  may  have  differed  on  minor 
matters  within  the  same  local  brotherhood.  Still  a  Baptist  Church 
is  a  fairly  well  known  and  understood  entity 

Wales  Before  the  Reformation. 

The  Dark  Ages  told  heavily  upon  the  Principality,  and  left 
it  poor,  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  dire  legacy  of  a  popish 
and  corrupt  Church  had  brought  it  low  indeed.  The  great  message 
of  John  Penry,  one  of  the  saintliest  of  souls,  who  was  hanged 
in  1593,  took  long  to  tell  among  his  native  hills.  Taking  his 
description,  together  with  those  of  Vicar  Pritchard  and  Thomas 
Charles  of  Bala,  Wales  must  have  been  in  a  sad  plight  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Hardly  any  of  the  lower  classes  could  read. 
Gentle  and  simple  folk,  clergy  and  lay  alike,  practiced  gluttony, 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  In  a  spiritual  sense  the  ChurA 
was  non-existent.  The  Redeemer’s  name  was  never  heard  from 
a  pulpit.  Parishes  were  often  without  incumbents.  Absentee 
bishops  appropriated  the  tithes,  but  were  allowing  “  known 
adulterers,  thieves  and  roisterers,  and  most  abominable  swearers  ” 
to  remain  in  the  ministry. 

John  Myles  and  Ilston  Church. 

The  story  of  Nonconformity  during  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
is  much  the  same  in  Wales  as  it  is  in  England.  Persecuted  and*. 
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crushed  under  the  Stuarts,  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales  took  heart 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  grew  fairly  strong  in  the  hope  of 
religious  liberty.  With  the  return  of  the  old  order  in  1660  again, 
persecution  and  revenge  became  rampant.  Nonconformists,  and 
especially  Baptists,  were  fairly  strong  by  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

In  1639,  the  union  Church  of  Llanfaches,  Monmouthshire, 
was  formed.  Independent  in  name,  but  consisting  of  both  Baptists 
and  Independents.  The  Senior  minister,  William  Wroth,  was  an 
Independent,  with  William  Thomas,  a  Baptist  as  Co-Pastor. 
Baptists  were  scattered  throughout  South  and  Mid-Wales.  A 
Baptist  Church  was  formed  at  Ilston,  near  Swansea,  in  1649; 
others  followed  at  Llanwenarth  and  Carmarthen  in  1651.  Soon 
Pembrokeshire,  Radnorshire,  Montgomeryshire  and  East 
Denbighshire  followed  suit. 

The  church  at  Ilston,  now  recognised  as  the  first  Baptist 
Church  in  Wales,  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  John  Myles, 
and,  for  a  short  period,  gathered  within  itself  all  the  Baptists  of 
South  Wales,  from  Llanelly,  in  Carmarthenshire,  right  across 
Glamorgan  to  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire.  John  Myles,  who 
had  studied  at  Oxford,  acted  as  chief  pastor,  worthily  seconded  by 
a  few  strong  fellow-labourers  such  as  Lewis  Thomas  of  the  Moor, 
near  Porthcawl.  Early  in  1649  Myles  and  Thomas  Proud  visited 
the  church  at  the  Glass  House,  London,  for  instruction  and 
guidance,  if  not  also  for  baptism. 

After  the  Restoration  in  1660,  persecution  became  rife,  John 
Myles  escaped  and  migrated  to  America,  settling  down  at 
Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  Vavassor  Powell  (1617-1670)  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  after  passing  through  thirteen  of  these  places  of 
torture,  and  enduring  eleven  years  of  imprisonment,  entered  upon 
his  rest  at  the  Fleet,  London  in  1670.  Powell’s  successor,  Henry 
Williams,  of  Ysgafell,  spent  eight  years  in  prison,  accompanied 
by  his  courageous  wife  during  most  of  the  time.  Hundreds  of 
Baptists,  Quakers  and  Independents  were  led  in  bonds  like  cattle 
along  the  roads,  huddled  into  filthy  and  overcrowded  prisons  and 
in  some  cases,  for  the  lack  of  accommodation,  compelled  to  sleep 
out  in  the  open. 

The  Ejections  of  1660  and  1662  meant  comparatively  little  to 
the  Baptists  of  Wales,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
independent  of  Government  aid.  They  were  of  Nonconformist 
origin  and  did  not  regard  themselves  as  secessions  from  the  State 
Church.  During  the  Commonwealth,  they  had  generally  declined 
to  receive  Government  grants  even  when  they  were  pressed  upon 
them.  The  Rev.  T.  Shankland  mentions  forty-three  Baptist 
ministers,  who  flourished  during  that  period,  and  claims  that  at 
least  thirty-five  of  their  number  had  never  received  Government 
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aid.  In  1655,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  central  and  influential 
church  at  Llanwenarth,  withdrawing  from  all  association  with 
ministers  who  received  state  pay.  Both  Methodist  bodies  had 
their  early  Church  associations.  John  Wesley  died  a  Churchman. 
The  Welsh  Calvinists  regard  1811  as  their  year  of  formal 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  Their  “  Legal  Deed  ”  is 
dated  1826.  Of  course  their  Societies  existed  long  before  this. 
The  historical  references  have  their  bearing  upon  our 
denominational  consciousness  to  this  day. 

Wrexham  District. 

The  dissenting  movement  at  Wrexham  was  initiated  by 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  Walter  Cradoc  was  curate 
of  this  parish  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  1635.  His  powerful 
preaching  grew  great  crowds.  Taverns  became  empty  and 
breweries  were  closed  down.  Companies  of  preachers  went  around 
the  country  as  evangelists.  Cradoc  was  driven  away  by  the  Bishop 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Drink  Traffic  and  the  Farmers.  Later  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  fiery  pupil,  Morgan  Llwyd  o  Wynedd  (1619- 
1659)  who  also  became  curate  of  Wrexham  and  established  the 
Nonconformist  cause  in  town  and  district.  The  resultant  church 
at  Wrexham  was  later  divided  into  three  Churches  :  The  Baptist 
Church  of  “  The  Old  Meeting,”  “  The  Independent  Church  ”  at 
Chester  Street  with  its  Presbyterian  traditions,  and  the 
Independent  Church  now  at  Salisbury  Park. 

V.  Powell  and  Mid-Wales. 

Vavassor  Powell  was  the  Apostle  of  Mid-Wales.  After 
leaving  Oxford  he  kept  school  and  became  a  curate.  Converted 
by  Walter  Cradoc,  as  the  story  goes,  he  became  a  powerful 
preacher  and  gathered  about  twenty  congregations,  in 
Montgomeryshire  mainly,  but  also  in  Cardiganshire,  known  as 
“  Vavassor  Powell’s  People  ”  or  “  The  Montgomeryshire  Church.” 
The  chief  centres  were  at  Llanbrynmair  and  Llanfyllin.  At  first  the 
Mother  Church  at  Llanbrynmair  had  Baptist  Pastors.  Powell  was, 
however,  an  open-communionist  and  the  churches  he  gathered  were 
Union-Churches,  with  necessarily  an  unrestricted  Communion 
table.  In  time  the  Baptist  Pastors  gave  place  to  Independents  and 
all  the  Churches,  with  one  exception,  were  lost  to  the  Baptist 
denomination. 


Radnorshire. 

Hugh  Evans  (1617-1656)  was  born  near  the  confines  of 
Radnorshire  and  Shropshire.  In  1642,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Baptist  Church  at  Coventry,  a  brotherhood  so  full  of 
missionary  zeal  that  it  sent  the  young  man  as  a  missioner  to  his 
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own  people  in  Wales.  As  a  pupil  of  Jeremiah  Ives,  he  contended 
much  with  Quakers  and  Paedo-baptists  and  had  also  to  cross 
swords  with  the  hot  Calvinists  of  his  day.  He  laboured  hard 
and  successfully  in  Radnorshire,  Breconshire  and  parts  of  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire.  “  Hugh  Evans's  People  ”  were  strict  in  membership 
and  Communion  and  the  clashes  between  them  and  “  Vavassor 
Powell’s  People  ”  were  frequent  and  hot. 

South  West  Wales. 

South  West  Wales,  or  the  counties  of  Pembroke,  Carmarthen 
and  Cardigan  also  have  their  apostle  in  the  person  of  William 
Jones  Rhyd-Wilym.  Historians  are  still  contending  as  to  the 
details  of  his  story.  His  name  is  enshrined  in  the  name 
Rhyd-Wilym — William’s  Ford.  His  Nonconformity  placed  him 
as  a  King’s  guest  in  Carmarthen  Goal.  There  he  found  quite  a 
number  of  Baptists  among  his  fellow-prisoners  and  the  divine 
ordinance  soon  became  the  subject  of  debate  among  them.  No 
sooner  was  William  Jones  free  than  he  made  for  the  Olchon  (or 
Longton)  Baptists  in  order  to  be  baptised.  By  dint  of  conviction, 
zeal  and  hard  work,  West  Wales  was  transformed  and  the  Baptist 
Churches  of  the  whole  region  are  thriving  to  this  day. 

Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire. 

The  last  general  region  that  calls  for  attention  is  the  ultima 
thule  of  Wales,  Caernarvonshire  and  the  Island  County  of 
Anglesey.  Baptist  Churches  were  numerous  and  thriving  in 
other  parts  of  Wales  for  a  century  and  a  half  before  attention  was 
paid  to  these  parts.  At  long  last,  however,  a  mission  was  arranged 
mainly  through  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  Rev.  William 
Williams,  J.P.,  of  Cardigan.  The  campaign  was  opened  in  1776, 
and  soon  a  number  of  enthusiastic  young  ministers  were  at  work, 
hailing  chiefly  from  Pembrokeshire,  where  William  Williams’s 
influence  was  felt.  The  Lleyn  peninsula  had  particular  attention. 
In  1789,  Christmas  Evans  came  into  south  Caernarvonshire  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Salem  and  its  many 
branches.  The  work  prospered,  nevertheless,  in  1791,  the  young 
seraph-preacher  was  translated  to  become  Primate  of  all 
Anglesey.  At  that  time  the  diocese  would  contain  about  half  a 
dozen  small  churches.  By  1831,  they  numbered  upwards  of 
twenty,  together  with  several  branches.  The  great  preacher  stood 
supreme  in  the  pulpit.  Physically  also  he  overtowered  all,  but 
was  not  celebrat^  either  for  tact  or  for  the  gift  of  organisation. 
Fortunately  Mrs.  Evans  was  rich  in  these  qualities.  Though 
diminutive  in  body  she  knew  how  to  supplement  Her  eminent 
husband’s  failings.  On  one  occasion,  Christmas  Evans,  in  a  fit 
of  temper,  expelled  one  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  one 
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of  his  churches.  Arriving  at  the  Manse,  he  reported  the  deed 
to  his  good  wife,  expecting  her  approval  and  confirmation.  But 
Catrin  sensed  the  situation,  laying  down  the  law  with  a  finality 
that  knew  no  pity.  “  What?  Expelled  the  best  member  in  the 
Church?  You  must  go  back  and  apologise  and  set  things  right 
at  once.  There  is  not  a  morsel  of  food  for  you  here  \mtil  you 
have  done  so.  What  next,  I  wonder  ?  ”  Poor  Christmas !  He 
could  do  nothing  but  walk  about  and  moan :  “  Petticoat  govern¬ 
ment,  petticoat  government,  petticoat  government.”  In  due  time 
the  giant  obeyed  his  little  queen.  The  clouds  disappeared,  and 
sunshine  brought  peace  and  joy  once  more.  But  good  and  wise 
Catrin’s  call  hence  came.  The  mighty  preacher  lost  his  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend.  In  his  simplicity,  he  would  have  liked 
to  be  the  one  absolute  authority  in  Church  affairs,  but  twenty 
churches,  and  a  number  of  strong  fellow  ministers  had  other 
ideas,  and  the  increasing  demands  of  Anglesey  could  not  wait. 
Respect  for  past  services,  experience  and  age  were  not  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  impatience  and  lack  of  time  of  a  man  of  sixty. 
Pulpit  calls  throughout  the  Principality  were  still  numerous  and 
exacting.  Christmas  Evans  left  Anglesey  in  1826,  alone,  forlorn 
and  without  his  guardian  angel,  Catrin.  His  life  at  Caerflili, 
Cardiff  and  Carnarvon,  his  marriage  with  his  old  servant,  Mary, 
arranged  for  entirely  by  others,  together  with  his  mighty  preaching 
and  temperance  work  are  vital  parts  of  the  Baptist  epic  in  Wales. 

(To  be  ccnttinued) 


E.  K.  Jones. 


Marriage  Covenants  of  the  General 
Baptists. 

SOME  twelve  months  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  on  Barton-in-the-Beans  from  the  pen  of  Percy 
Austin.  Recently  there  was  presented  to  the  Melbourne  Baptist 
Church  an  historically  interesting  document  relating  to  the  same 
group  of  General  Baptists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  namely — 
the  Marriage  Covenant  of  Francis  Smith,  the  founder  and  from 
1760  to  1796  one  of  its  first  pastors. 

It  is  engrossed  on  parchment  about  twenty-one  inches  square, 
stamped  wiQi  a  five  shilling  stamp,  and  provides  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  method  of  solemnizing  marriages  among  their 
adherents. 

There  is  evidence  that  marriages  among  General  Baptists  were 
allowed  in  their  meeting-houses,  and  were  regarded  as  valid  as  far 
back  as  1689.  This  was  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act  under  William  III  giving  to  Dissenters,  within  its  very 
restricted  limits,  freedom  of  worship  generally. 

Thomas  Grantham's  Truth  and  Peace,  or  the  last  and  most 
friendly  Debate  concerning  Infant  Baptism  published  in  1689,  has 
a  postscript  on  the  “  Manner  of  marriages  among  Baptised 
Believers. 

His  pamphlet  opens  with  the  words — “  Some  of  the  Baptised 
Believers  having  been  prosecuted  as  offenders  for  not  conforming 
to  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Ring  and  kneeling  to  the  Altar  in 
Celebration  of  marriages ;  we  shall  therefore  humbly  offer  our 
reasons  why  we  dissent  from  these  ceremonies :  and  why  also 
our  marriages  are  good  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  (for  the  substance 
of  them)  the  omission  of  these  ceremonies  notwithstanding.  .  .  ” 
Grantham  sets  out  to  show  that  such  marriages  are  valid  in 
the  sight  of  God;  that  Baptised  Believers  are  not  against  public 
solemnization  of  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  that 
the  law  of  the  land  does  not  null  or  make  void  the  marriages  of 
Baptised  Believers,  but  does  rather  establish  them ;  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  having  a  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony,  etc. 

In  developing  his  thesis  he  quotes  various  precedents  and 
authorities,  and  himself  gives  the  form  of  Marriage  Covenant 
which  was  in  use  among  the  General  Baptists.  This  reads  as 
follows : — 

“  These  are  to  testify  to  all  men,  that  we,  A.B.  of  &c.  and 
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C.D.  of  &c.  have,  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  entered  into 
the  covenant  state  of  marriage,  according  to  a  solemn  contract 
heretofore  made  between  ourselves,  and  with  the  consent  of 
such  as  are  concerned  in  order  thereunto ;  and  we  do  now,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  the  witnesses  hereafter 
named,  ratify  the  said  contract  and  covenant-act  of  marriage 
this  day  verbally  made :  in  both  which  we  do,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  mutually  and  solemnly,  and  for  our  parts  respectively, 
promise,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  live  together  in  the  state 
of  marriage,  according  to  God’s  ordinance,  from  this  day 
forward ;  to  love  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  faith¬ 
fully  perform  all  the  duties  to  which  we  are  bound  by  God’s 
the  Lord  by  death  shall  separate  us.  In  testimony  whereof, 
law,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  land,  in  that  case  provided,  till 
we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  the  .  .  .  day  of  &c. 

A.B. 

CD. 

“  We  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  testify,  Thai  the  above 
said  A.B.  and  C.D.  the  day  and  the  year  abovesaid,  did 
mutually  take  each  other  into  the  state  of  marriage,  aclmow- 
ledging  the  contract  and  covenant,  and  ratifying  the  same  by 
word,  and  by  the  subscription  thereof  as  abovesaid.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  do  hereunto  set  our  hands,  the  day  and 
year  abovesaid. 

E.F. 

G.H.  &c.  &C.” 

(Quoted  from  Adam  Taylor  History  of  General  Baptists, 
vol.  I.  p.  450  note.) 

Adam  Taylor  adds,  “  this  appears  to  have  been  the  established 
form  of  the  Marriage  Covenant.  The  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
the  marriage  of  John  Hursthouse  and  Sarah  Green  in  1716  now 
lies  before  us ;  and  is  precisely  in  the  terms  of  this  published  by 
Grantham  in  1689.” 

This  right  to  be  married  in  their  own  meeting-houses  was 
withdrawn  from  all  dissenters  except  Jews  and  Quakers  under 
the  Act  of  George  II.  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  33  par.  8  and  18)  which 
came  into  force  on  25th  March,  1754. 

Prior  to  1753,  the  date  of  Francis  Smith’s  marriage,  the 
Barton  people  had  already  availed  themselves  of  the  right  of 
solemnizing  marriages  among  themselves.  Thus  about  1750,  John 
Aldridge,  one  of  the  first  seven  members  who  founded  the  Barton 
Society,  had  married  Elizabeth  Cooper  in  the  chapel  there.  They 
were  afterwards  cited  before  a  spiritual  court  for  living  in 
adultery;  not  so  much  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
which  after  full  investigation  was  upheld  and  the  prosecutor  made 
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to  give  satisfaction  to  the  injured  persons,  as  to  vilify  the  parties 
and  bring  the  Barton  people  into  contempt. 

The  Marriage  Covenant  of  Francis  Smith,  which  may  have 
been  similar  to  that  in  use  among  the  Barton  people,  differs 
considerably  from  that  given  by  Thomas  Grantham  as  will  be 
seen  on  comparing  them ;  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  Francis  Smith 
being  as  follows  : — 

IT  Having  been  publickly  declared  in  Three  several 
Meetings  of  a  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  called 
Independents  in  their  Licensed  Meeting-House  at  Melbourn 
in  the  County  of  Derby  :  That  there  is  a  Marriage  intended 
between  Francis  Smith  of  the  parish  of  Melbourn  and  County 
of  Derby  Batchelor;  And  Elizabeth  Toone  of  the  Parish  and 
County  aforesaid  Spinster :  which  publication  being  agree¬ 
able  (not  only  to  the  just  and  holy  Holy  Law  of  God  but  also) 
to  the  good  and  wholesome  Laws  of  this  Land ;  in  order  that 
every  one  concerned  may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  all 
suitable  enquiry  for  their  satisfaction,  and  that  nothing  may 
be  done  clandestinely.  And  upon  due  enquiry  and  deliberate 
consideration  thereof  by  the  said  Congregation,  it  is  by  them 
allowed,  there  appearing  no  reason  for  objection,  they  both 
appearing  clear  of  all  others,  and  having  also  free  consent 
of  all  persons  whether  Relations  or  others. 

NOW  these  are  to  certifie  all  whom  it  may  concern;  that 
for  the  Accomplishing  of  their  said  Marriage,  that  they  the 
said  Francis  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Toone,  did  this  Twentieth 
day  of  August  one  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  fifty  Three 
appear  in  a  Publick  Assembly  of  the  aforesaid  Congregation 
and  others  met  together  for  that  purpose  in  their  Meeting- 
House  aforesaid;  and  in  a  Solemn  manner  He  the  said 
Francis  Smith  standing  up  and  taking  the  said  Elizabeth 
Toone  by  the  hand  (she  likewise  standing  up)  did  publickly 
declare  as  followed!  (Viz)  Brethren  and  Sisters,  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  Assembly  whom  I 
desire  to  be  my  witnesses  that  I  Francis  Smith  take  this  our 
dear  Sister  Elizabeth  Toone,  to  be  my  Lawful  Wife 
promising  thro’  Divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  her  a  faithful 
and  loving  Husband,  till  it  shall  please  the  Lord  by  Death 
to  separate  us. 

AND  then  and  there  in  the  said  Assembly,  she  the  said 
Elizabeth  Toone,  in  like  manner  taking  him  the  said  Francis 
Smith  by  the  Hand  did  likewise  publickly  declare  as  followed! 
(Viz)  Brethren  and  Sisters,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in 
the  presence  of  this  Assembly,  whom  I  desire  to  be  my 
Witnesses;  that  I  Elizabeth  Toone  take  this  our  dear  Brother 
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FraiKis  Smith  to  be  my  Lawful  Husband  promising  thro’ 
Divine  assistance  to  be  unto  him  a  faithful  and  loving  Wife 
till  k  shall  please  the  Lord  by  Death  to  separate  us. 

AND  the  said  Francis  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Toone,  as  a 
further  Confirmation  thereof,  and  in  Testimony  thereunto, 
did  then  and  there  set  their  hands  and  Seals. 

WE  whose  names  are  hereunto  Subscribed,  being  present 
(amongst  others)  at  the  Solemnizing  of  the  above  Marriage, 
and  Subscription  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  as  Witnesses  there¬ 
unto,  have  also  to  these  presents  Subscribed  our  Names,  the 
Day  and  year  above  written. 

Francis  Smith 
Elizabeth  Smith 

Samuel  Harrison  Robert  Cheslyn  William  Kendrick 

Thomas  Hutchinson  James  Mitchell  John  Whyatt 

Abraham  Booth  Jno.  Alvey  Samuel  Deacon 

Ralph  Burrows  Nathaniel  Pickering  Joseph  Donisthorpe 

Joseph  Follows  Henry  Morley  Thomas  Robinson 

Joseph  Donisthorpe  Thos  :  Toone 

Junior  Robert  Bronn 

Rouart  Gregory  Will  Earp 

Thos.  Tompson 
Jos.  Holing  worth 

Some  Observations  on  the  Marriage  Covenant  : 

1.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  almost  precise  similarity 
of  wording  (as  regards  the  description  of  the  ceremony  and  the 
declaration  made  by  the  parties  to  the  marriage)  to  that  in  use 
among  the  Quakers.  (See  Edward  Grubb — IVhat  is  Quakerism f 
J.  W.  Graham — The  Faith  of  a  Quaker.) 

This  close  similarity,  I  suggest,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  borrowing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  a  Quaker 
Society  and  Meeting-house  in  Melbourne.  The  Society  is  now 
extinct  and  the  Meeting-house  and  Burial-ground  have  become 
a  cottage  and  garden. 

In  his  search  for  spiritual  enlightenment  and  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Barton  people,  Francis  Smith  had 
attended  the  Quaker  meetings.  “  It  fell  in  my  way,”  he  says, 
“  oftentimes  to  hear  the  people  called  Quakers  and  to  read  their 
books.  ...”  He  would  thus  be  familiar  with  their  procedure. 

2.  (Dn  the  name — “  Protestant  Dissenters  called  Independents.” 
From  their  commencement  in  1743  to  1745,  in  which  y^r  their 
first  Meeting-house  was  built  at  Barton,  they  had  no  distinctive 
name,  but  simply  regarded  themselves  as  Dissenters. 

Having  become  organised  into  a  Society  with  a  Meeting-house 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  protecting  their  property, 
to  assume  some  distinctive  name  by  which  they  should  be  known. 
After  a  good  deal  of  thought  on  the  matter  they  called  themselves 
Independents ;  not  because  they  agreed  either  with  the  doctrines 
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or  discipline  of  those  who  were  already  called  by  that  name,  but 
because,  like  them,  they  were  independent  of  other  religious 
societies,  and  because  they  determined  to  act  in  religious  matters 
for  themselves  uninfluenced  by  external  control. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1755,  some  twelve  years  after  their 
commencement,  that  they  adopted  the  Ordinance  of  Believers’ 
Baptism,  being  led  to  that  position  by  their  reading  of  the 
scriptures;  and  it  was  not  until  1760,  in  which  year  they  divided 
into  five  groups  of  churches,  that  they  became  General  Baptists 
in  name  as  well  as  sentiments. 

3.  The  large  number  of  Witnesses  who  subscribed  their  names 
to  the  Marriage  Covenant  was  probably  in  order  to  make 
impossible  any  question  by  malicious  persecutors  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  marriage. 

William  Kendrick,  as  joint  Ruling-Elder  with  Francis  Smith 
over  the  Barton  people,  probably  presided  as  the  Minister  for  the 
occasion.  His  signature  appears  on  the  document  in  a  ruled  space 
immediately  below  those  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  where 
the  name  of  the  presiding  minister  and  chief  witness  would  be 
expected  to  appear. 

Of  the  others — ^John  Whyatt,  Samuel  Deacon,  Joseph  Donis- 
thorpe,  Nathaniel  Pickering,  and  Abraham  Booth  were  all 
preachers.  Abraham  Booth  afterwards  left  them,  becoming  pastor 
of  the  Particular  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Prescot  Street,  London. 

Thomas  Hutchinson  introduced  the  preachers  into  Lough¬ 
borough,  and  thus  began  the  Baptist  witness  there.  It  was  through 
conversation  with  him  in  the  year  1764,  that  Dan  Taylor  became 
John  Alvey  that  the  cause  at  Kirkby-Woodhouse  really  began. 
Joseph  Follows  was  an  honoured  family  name  connected  with 
Castle  Donington.  Thomas  Toone,  Thomas  Robinson,  Will  Earp, 
Robart  Gr^ory,  Samuel  Harrison,  Ralph  Burrows,  Joseph 
Holingworth,  Thomas  Tompson,  and  James  Mitchell  are  all 
Melbourne  names.  Also  Henry  Morley.  Joseph  Donisthorpe, 
junior,  needs  no  comment;  while  the  names  of  Robert  Cheslyn 
and  Robert  Bronn  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 

4.  Their  ideas  concerning  marriage.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
solemn  and  serious  undertaking,  only  to  be  embarked  on  after 
due  notice  of  their  intentions  had  been  given  to  the  Church,  and 
with  the  Church’s  sanction.  They  had  a  high  view  of  marriage  as 
befitted  their  Christian  witness  and  as  was  expressed  in  their 
home  and  family  life. 

Marriage  was  restricted  among  them  to  members  of  the 
Church.  For  many  years  marriages  of  members  with  those  out¬ 
side  their  communion  were  not  welcomed ;  every  effort  was  made 
to  dissuade  such  unions,  as  being  unscriptural  and  unwise.  “  Be 
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not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers.  ...”  II.  Cor.  6.  14.  If 
such  marriages  were  persisted  in,  the  offending  member  was  cited 
before  the  Church  for  remonstrance  and  discipline.  Instances 
can  be  cited  from  the  Melbourne  Church  Book  which  dates  back 
to  1773. 

There  is  a  further  point  of  connection  here  with  the  Quakers 
who  likewise  as  far  as  possible  restricted  marriage  to  those  among 
their  adherents. 

Indeed  this  question  of  marriage  outside  the  community  was 
an  often  debated  issue  among  the  Churches  and  at  the  Association 
Conferences  and  Meetings  where  the  subject  was  brought  in  the 
form  of  a  “  case  ”  for  decision  and  guidance — particularly  in  the 
years  1782,  1793,  and  again  as  late  as  1829^ 

In  the  Melbourne  (^urch  Book  as  early  as  June  1775,  prior 
even  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Association  Meetings,  a 
case  of  marriage  of  a  member  with  “  an  excommunicated  person 
who  remained  impenitent  ”  caused  consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
subject,  and  to  what  was  felt  to  be  the  guidance  of  the  scriptures 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  matter,  “and  after 
/nature  thought  thereon  it  was  imanimously  agreed  by  both 
ministers  and  people  then  present,  that  membCTs  so  acting  hence¬ 
forward  (except  satisfactory  proof  is  given  to  the  Church  of  their 
being  penitents)  shall  be  excluded  our  fellowship.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  these  scriptures  were. 
“  Scripture  that  was  Considered  relating  to  the  above  affair  was 
these  following  viz  :  Exodus  34.  16.,  Deut.  7.  39.,  I.  Kings  11.  2., 
Ezra  chaps.  9-10.,  Nehem.  10.  30.,  13.  23-24.,  I.  Cor.  7.39.,  II.  Cor. 
6.  14  to  the  end.  Authority  for  Exclusion  founded  Chiefly  on 
Acts  3.  22-23.” 

This  marriage  question  agitated  the  Church  many  times.  In 
December  1783,  as  several  members  had  married  outside  the 
community,  and  as  “  it  was  expected  it  would  be  a  growing  practice 
and  thought  to  have  a  pemitious  tendency  .  .  .  the  Minits  of  the 
Association  held  at  Melbourne  in  1782  was  read,  in  which  was  a 
Case  from  Longford  on  the  very  Subject  proposed  and  answered.” 
It  was  “  judged  that  the  answers  to  the  Quereys  in  the  above 
Minits  would  be  proper  for  a  rule  of  the  Churches  Conduct 
respecting  the  above  Case  in  futer  time.” 

This  view  of  marriage  probably  accounts  in  great  measure 
for  the  fact  of  family  inter-relationship  which  still  persists,  as 
for  example,  in  Melbourne. 

S.  W.  A.  Moisey. 

^  See  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  General  Baptists, 
edited  by  Whitley  :  also  Wood’s  Condensed  History  of  the  General  Baptists 
of  the  New  Connexion,  p.  282. 
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Country  .  . 

The  background  of  poverty  in  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Lancashire 
during  the  Industrial  Revplution,  1760-1832. 

JOHN  WESLEY  wrote  in  his  diary  (February  8th,  1753)  “  In 
the  afternoon  I  visited  many  of  the  sick ;  but  such  scenes,  who 
could  see  unmoved  ?  There  are  none  such  to  be  found  in  a  Pagan 
country.  If  any  of  the  Indians  in  Georgia  were  sick  (which 
indeed  exceedingly  rarely  happened,  till  they  learned  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  from  the  Christians),  those  who  were  near  him,  gave 
him  whatever  he  wanted.  O  who  will  convert  the  English  into 
honest  Heathens? 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  visited  as  many  more  as  I  could. 
I  found  some  in  their  cells  under  ground ;  others  in  their  garrets, 
half  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  added  to  weakness  and  pain. 
But  I  found  not  one  of  them  unemployed,  who  was  able  to  crawl 
about  the  room.  So  wickedly,  devilishly  false  is  that  common 
objection  :  “  They  are  poor,  only  because  they  are  idle.”  If 

you  saw  these  things  with  your  own  eyes,  could  you  lay  out  money 
in  ornaments  or  superfluities  ? 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  political  and  clerical  insensibility 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  though  throughout  the  period  the 
amount  spent  on  poor  relief  continued  to  grow.  The  minute  book 
of  the  Church  at  Accrington  (November  20,  1816)  on  a  day  for 
prayer  and  fasting  says  “  .  .  .  multitudes  crowd  together  with 
great  anxiety  to  form  petitions  and  offer  them  to  a  temporal  prince 
totally  destitute  of  grace  and  almost  of  the  tender  feelings  of 
humanity,  desirous  that  their  sorrow  may  be  alleviated  and  that 
they  may  obtain  more  of  that  meat  which  perisheth  ...”  Dr. 
Whitley  {Baptists  of  North-West  England,  p.l71)  points  out  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Association  meetings  held  at  Burslem  in  1816 
travelled  by  the  same  road  by  which  the  Blanketeers  attempted 
to  Teach  London,  ”  but  the  Association  was  like  Gallio  as  yet 
and  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  Its  outlook  was  still  on 
purely  denominational  concerns,  and  the  Churches  were  exhorted 

1  The  Journal  of  John  Wesley,  Everyman  Edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  246. 
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to  take  an  interest  in  the  Irish  Society  and  the  B.M.S.  being 
thus  educated  into  some  sense  of  corporate  responsibility.”  Yet 
in  1792,  Joshua  Wood  of  Salendine  Nook  was  att9.cking  the 
barrenness  of  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  many  of  the  members.  In 
the  Circular  Letter,  "  The  Uniformity  of  Christian  Zeal,”  he  says, 

“  Some  professors  have  a  kind  of  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  which  is  not  approved  of  God.  When  they  hear  these 
they  smile,  hearken  diligently,  and  are  ready  to  say  within  them¬ 
selves,  ‘  O  brave !  This  is  preaching  ’ ;  but  when  they  have  duties 
strictly  enforced  from  Divine  Authority,  and  from  Gospel  motives, 
then  they  put  on  a  frowning  countenance,  soon  drop  their  attention 
and  say,  ‘  This  is  poor  legal  stuff,  and  the  preachers  of  it  are 
half  Arminians,  if  not  altogether  so.’  But  the  zeal  of  such  persons 
is  not  genuine,  and  their  wickedness  in  slighting  duty  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  vile,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  for  a  name  fully  to  express  its 
atrocious  nature.”  U  is  true  that  there  are  no  pu  lie  resolutions 
until  1811,  when  the  Association  thanked  the  London  Committee 
for  stopping  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Bill,  but  year  after  year  there  are 
notes  in  the  Circular  Letters  on  the  state  of  the  country.  In  1807, 
The  Itinerant  Society  was  first  suggested  because  of  “  the  very 
destitute  state  of  some  parts  of  this  country  and  the  depressed  state 
of  many  of  our  Churdies.”  In  1809  the  minutes  record  “  Many 
(Churches)  complain  of  embarrassed  circumstances  on  account  of 
tedness  of  trade  and  dearness  of  provisions.”  In  1817,  the 
Association  agreed,  “  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Churches 
to  take  into  consideration  the  distressed  state  of  the  country  and 
to  observe  such  a  day  as  may  be  most  convenient  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.”  It  will  be  clear  from  other  extracts  from 
Church  minute  books  and  letters  that  the  Churches  took  the  only 
action  of  which  they  were  then  capable.  They  helped  to  bear 
each  other’s  burdens. 

The  congregations  were  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  poor, 
working  people.  There  were  merchants  and  mill-owners  here  and 
there — Ainsworth  and  Kelsall  at  Ogden  and  Rochdale,  James  Bury 
at  Accrington,  and  the  Hope  family  at  Liverpool — but  on  the 
whole  there  were  “  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  ”  as  this 
world  judges.  The  minutes  at  Ogden  and  Accrington  faithfully 
record  the  class  struggles  between  the  weavers  and  the  owners, 
in  which  the  Church  was  called  to  arbitrate.  The  Registers  of 
Births  and  Deaths  (many  in  Somerset  House)  record,  though 
not  as  often  as  one  could  wish,  the  occupation  of  the  father  of 
the  child  or  other  person  buried  in  the  Church  yard.  At  Colne, 
for  example,  between  1814  and  1816  twelve  children  were 
registered,  ten  of  them  the  children  of  weavers.  The  registers 
at  Ogden  show,  incidentally,  the  beginnings  of  the  displacement 
of  wool  by  cotton  in  Lancashire. 
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Register  of  Burials. 

1793  November  14. 

Sam  Clegg. 

Woollen  Manufacturer. 

1794 

January  27. 

John  Whitehead. 

ditto. 

May  26. 

Benjamin  Chadwick. 

ditto. 

August  26. 

James  Wild. 

Samuel  Fielding. 

Husbandman. 

Woollen  Manufacturer. 

December  17. 

John  Gartside. 

ditto. 

May  25. 

Thomas  Brown. 

ditto. 

Register  of  Births. 
1794  July  20. 

Benjamin  Gartside. 

Woollen  Manufacturer. 

August  23. 

Edmund  Robinson. 

Cotton  Manufacturer. 

June  4. 

Edmund  Milne. 

ditto. 

July  18. 

Daniel  Knott. 

Woollen  Manufacturer. 

1795 

August  7. 

John  Wade. 

Cotton  Manufacturer. 

1797 

October  20. 

Eli  Fielding. 

Innkeeper. 

1798 

April  29. 

Sam  Brearley. 

Cotton  Manufacturer. 

1801 

February  7. 

Eli  Unsworth. 

ditto. 

1802 

March  28. 

Charles  Taylor. 

Innkeeper. 

The  Registers  of  the  General  Baptist  Church,  Burnley  (Ebenezer) 
show  the  members  about  equally  divided  between  farming  and  j 
woollen  industry  (spinners,  combers  and  weavers.)  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  two  occupations  were  completely  separate.  It  ' 
was  a  common  thing  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  few  looms  for  his 
women  folk  to  operate  in  their  spare  time  and  also  for  a  hand- 
loom  weaver  to  have  his  plot  of  land  to  eke  out  his  earnings. 
Jesse  Ainsworth,  uncle  of  Henry  Kelsall,  who  appears  to  have 
been  treasurer  of  the  Church  at  Ogden  “  supplemented  his  farming 
with  woollen  manufacture  in  a  little  mill  at  Ogden.”  (MS  lent  by 
Lord  Rochdale,  great  grandson  of  Henry  Kelsall.)  At  least  four  ^ 
ministers  worked  at  the  loom — John  Hirst  of  Bacup,  who  went 
back  to  the  loom  during  his  ministry  to  discharge  a  debt  due  to  ! 
a  failure  in  business,  Edmund  Whitaker  of  Burnley,  Richard  ; 
Ashworth  of  Lumb  and  William  Gadsby  who  served  two 
apprenticeships,  first  to  ribbon  weaving  and  later  to  shoddy  j 
weaving.  The  records  of  the  Church  at  West  Street,  Rochdale 
throw  another  light  on  the  social  strata  from  which  the  members  | 
were  drawn.  Out  of  the  first  hundred  members  who  signed  the  ? 
Church  Covenant,  over  forty  (probably  forty-six)  could  not  sign 
their  names  but  made  a  mark. 

The  minute  books  of  the  Churches,  the  memoirs  of  ministers, 
sermons  and  Circular  Letters  provided  abundant  evidence  of  the  ! 
poverty  which  existed  everywhere  among  Baptist  people  during  . 
this  period.  John  Wesley,  in  the  entry  which  begins  this  essay,  r 

describes  the  homes  of  the  people  in  cells  and  garrets.  William  | 
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Pandered,  minister  of  the  York  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  records 
in  his  diary  on  June  15,  1812.  “  During  the  past  fortnight  I 
have  been  engaged  in. calling  on  the  poor  children  belpnging  to 
the  Sunday  School,  and  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  in  whidi  I 
«  have  been,  I  have  met  with  many  such  instances  of  extreme 
r  wretchedness.  Hundreds  of  poor  families  have  nothing  to  eat 
I  but  potatoes,  and  of  these  they  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.”*  The  Sunday  School  at  York 
Street  had  424  children  on  the  books  when  the  School  was  visited 
by  Government  investigators  collecting  evidence  for  the  report  on 
1  “  The  State  of  children  employed  in  manufactories  in  the  United 

I  Kingdom,  25th  April,  to  18th  June,  1816.”  Two  hundred  and 

I  eighty-four  children  were  present  on  the  Sunday  of  the 

I  investigations,  eighty-six  of  them  worked  in  factories.  The  Report 
'  states  that  the  children  were  asked  how  old  they  were  when  they 

'  began  to  work  in  the  factories.  Four  of  them  were  five  years 

old,  five  were  five  and  a  half,  and  five  were  six  years  old,  The 
letters  and  memoir  of  William  Gadsby  confirm  this  picture,  adding 
i  greater  detail  and  continuing  it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century? 
j  The  poverty  of  the  town  and  village  Churches  was  no  less 

I  than  in  Manchester.  The  Sunday  School  at  Accrington  was  closed 

I  down  for  December  and  January,  1804-5,  because  the  children  had 

^  neither  the  shoes  nor  the  clothes  to  withstand  the  cold.  And  not 

j  merely  children.  The  Church  Meeting  at  Ogden  (1823,  February 

(  7th)  was  poorly  attended  “  through  the  severity  of  the  weather, 

j  After  the  devotional  exercises  it  was  agreed  that  a  collection  should 

be  made  for  the  poor.”  The  minute  book  from  Rochdale  tells  a 
similar  tale.  ”  February  28th,  1801.  Times  still  continue  to  be 
calamitous  and  the  poor  want  for  bread.  April  4th,  1801.  Betty 
Bagshaw  says  that  the  cause  of  her  absenting  is  with  herself.  She 
is  poor  and  can  scarcely  find  the  necessaries  to  come,  but  wishes 
not  to  be  cut  off.”  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  members 
had  to  walk  to  Church  meetings  sometimes  three  and  four  miles 
over  exposed  country  to  understand  the  frequent  references  in 
minute  books  to  the  weather.  The  most  revealing  records  are  to  be 
found  in  letters  sent  by  Richard  Ashworth,  minister  at  Lumb, 
to  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund  in  London  applying  for  help  to¬ 
wards  his  salary.  These  letters  are  copied  into  the  Church  minute 
^  book.  He  sent  the  first  letter  on  January  17th,  1829.  He  wrote, 
“  It  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to  think  of  becoming  burdensome  to  our 
Christian  friends,  but  necessity  urges  us  to  apply.  .  .  .  Neither 
my  wife  nor  I  has  any  private  property  and  indeed,  we  have 


^Letters  and  Memoirs  of  the  Late  Mr.  Wm.  Rendered  of  Manchester^ 
by  his  son,  1819. 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Late  Wm.  Gadsby,  by  Jn.  Gadsby,  1844. 
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scarcely  bare  necessary  utensils  so  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  when  i 

Christian  friends  call  upon  us.  .  .  .  We  are  neither  of  us.  my  ^ 

wife  nor  I,  engaged  in  any  secular  occupation  besides  weaving  1 

calico  by  which  we  earn  (both  of  us  together)  in  general  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.”  The  letter  is  endorsed  by  the  1 

deacons  who  state  that  they  are  able  to  give  their  pastor  £13.  > 

10s.  3d.  for  his  salary  during  the  previous  year  and  have  made 
a  collection  for  the  Fund  of  19s.  3d.  “  which  though  but  small,  is 
all  that  our  poor  people  could  contribute.”  The  next  letter  was 
sent  in  September  of  the  same  year  requesting  the  gift  of  some 
books,  as  he  had  “  scarcely  any  books  and  no  means  of  purchasing 
any  ...”  He  again  states  that,  “  We  have  no  secular  concern 
beside  weaving  calico  which  my  wife  labours  at,  and  I  when  I 
have  opportunity,  but  owing  to  my  increasing  labours  and  calls 
from  home  I  think  we  have  not  earned  (both  of  us  together) 
on  an  average  above  three  shillings  in  the  week.  ...”  The 
deacons’  letter  of  endorsement  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the 
salary  to  £14  6s.  Od.,  but  the  collection  for  the  Fund  is  down.  "  We 
have  made  a  collection  which  amounts  to  £0  10s.  Id.,  which  though 
small,  you  would  not  wonder  at  if  you  were  acquainted  with  the 
•distress  of  our  neighbourhood.  ...”  The  third  letter  was  sent 
up  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1830.  His  financial  affairs  had  j 
suffered  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  its  activities.  ”  We  1 
.  .  .  are  not  engaged  in  any  secular  concern  except  weaving  » 
calico  which  my  wife  labours  at  and  I  also  when  not  called  off 
elsewhere,  but  as  we  have  been  getting  a  Chapel  this  year  I  have 
been  from  home  a  great  part  of  my  time  and  can  scarcely  help 
getting  into  debt.” 

With  a  pastor  who  was  one  of  themselves  and  who  appears  to 
have  written  the  minutes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  full  of 
concern  for  the  poverty  of  the  congregation.  j 

“  1829.  September  26th.  Preparation  Meeting.  Agreed  that  I 

each  member  who  is  able  pay  one  half-penny  per  week  in  1 

order  to  defray  small  expenses  of  the  Church.”  I 

The  letter  to  the  Association  meeting  at  Shipley  in  1830,  describes  i 

the  erection  of  the  new  Chapel.  “  We  are  erecting  a  new  Chapel  ! 

to  the  joy  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  in  which  are  working  ^ 

hard  (that  is  on  the  building  itself)  and  pinching  themselves  of  | 

the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  give  as  much  as  possible  towards  j 

the  Chapel.  ...”  The  Chapel  was  finished  and  the  pews  brought  ^ 

from  the  old  building  and  installed.  "  The  pews  when  let  were  j 

first  ordered  to  be  14d.  the  fronts;  next  Is.;  next  lid.;  next  > 

again  9d.,  but  at  the  Pastor’s  request  they  were  lowered  to  Is.  the  j 

fronts  and  in  proportion  backwards.”  But  by  the  next  year  the  I 
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rents  had  to  be  reduced  again.  “  1832.  April  28th.  The  Qm- 
versation  meeting.  Agreed  to  lower  the  seats  a  penny  each 
through  the  Chapel  on  account  of  the  extreme  distress.” 

Richard  Ashworth  was  not  alone  in  sharing  the  poverty  of 
his  people.  It  was  the  lot  of  every  minister  who  came  to- 
Lancashire.  When  Thomas  Muckley  of  Wem  was  invited  to  the 
pastorate  at  Ogden  he  was  offered  the  munificent  sum 
of  £50,  but  the  Church  was  able  to  offer  this  extraordinary 
amount  only  because :  “  The  old  man  Ainsworth 

(farmer  and  mill-owner)  told  us  we  did  not  need 
to  fear  the  money  would  be  made  up.”  Richard 
Ashworth  had  to  be  content  with  what  his  people  could 
find  which  rose  from  £13.  10s.  3d.  in  1829,  when  he  commenced 
his  ministry  to  £18  in  1831.  John  Jackson  who  went  to 
Accrington  in  1817  had  no  idea  what  his  salary  would  be !  In  the 
letter  accepting  the  call  he  wrote :  “  I  have  only  to  add  that  I 

cast  myself  and  my  family  upon  the  care  of  an  indulgent 
Providence  and  under  that  upon  your  Christian  liberality  for 
support,  and  humbly  hope  that  so  long  as  God  shall  enable  me  to 
serve  you  faithfully  I  shall  not  fare  the  worse  for  not  having 
stipulated  any  specific  salary.”  His  hopes  might  not  have  been 
very  high  had  he  read  the  minute  of  a  meeting  held  a  few  days 
before  his  acceptance.  “  Privation  of  trade  and  consequently 
increased  poverty  agitated  much  fear  whether  all  the  Church  could 
produce  by  way  of  temporal  support,  would  be  adequate  to  the 
minister’s  necessity.  ...”  Richard  Ashworth  had  three  children 
to  support  out  of  his  meagre  income.  George  Dean  took  with  him 
eight  children  when  he  moved  from  Burnley  to  Lineholme,  Tod- 
morden.  At  a  meeting  on  January  17th,  1819,  the  congregation 
was  asked  to  approve  the  coming  of  “  Brother  Dean  with  his 
family.”  The  meeting  went  on  to  pass  a  second  resolution  which 
said,  “  We  think  it  best  that  Bro.  Dean  has  a  certain  sum  quarterly 
to  depend  on  for  his  labours.  Agreed  to  give  him  £16  yearly 
till  we  are  able  to  do  more  for  him.”  The  Rev.  John  Walker 
who  has  collected  what  information  there  is  about  the  early  days 
of  Ebenezer,  Burnley  says :  “  So  far  as  we  know  he  never  did 
receive  a  larger  allowance  than  this  mere  pittance  .  .  .  The 
husband  of  one  of  his  daughters  died  and  left  two  children  for 
his  widow  to  support.  She,  with  her  children,  removed  to  her 
father  for  assistance  and  protection.  His  aged  mother  about  the 
same  time  lost  her  second  husband.  He  took  her  and  her  daughter 
who  was  in  a  very  infirm  state  into  his  house.  After  the  two 
last  removed  back  to  Halifax  he  gave  them  something  regularly 
to  their  support  till  they  died.  All  out  of  £16  a  year.” 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  the  ministers  died 
early  in  life  they  left  widows  and  orphans  quite  unprovided  for.. 
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The  Baptist  periodical  literature  of  the  time  contains  many  appeals 
for  public  subscriptions  for  families  "  left  in  necessitous  circum¬ 
stances.”  James  Hargreaves  in  his  Life  of  Hirsts  gives  details 
of  two  cases  in  Lancashire.*  John  Hindle  of  St.  George’s  Road, 
Manchester,  “  died  in  1800  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children 
to  mourn  their  loss.  His  family  was  well  provided  for  by  the 
liberality  of  religious  friends.  .  .  .”  The  circumstances  of  the 
family  of  Benjamin  Dickenson  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
comfortable.  “  The  public  papers  at  Waterford  (he  had  removed 
there  from  Pendle  Hill  in  1806)  noticed  his  death  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.  They  passed  many  and  just  encomiums  upon 
his  abilities,  character  and  piety ;  and  used  successful  endeavours 
to  excite  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  public,  in  behalf 
of  a  bereaved,  mourning  widow  and  five  children.  Much  was 
done  by  the  benevolence  of  both  Islands  to  place  the  family  above 
the  reach  of  absolute!  poverty" 

The  public  subscriptions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
ministers  makes  a  convenient  point  at  which  to  turn  to  the  way 
in  which  the  poverty  of  the  Church’s  members  was  met.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  what  was  done  was  in  any  way  adequate  to 
meet  the  amount  of  distress,  but  remembering  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  poor  themselves,  what  they  did  to  relieve 
the  poorest  can  only  be  described  as  a  sacrificial  outpouring  of 
Christian  charity.  If  the  Association  took  no  notice  of  the  march 
of  the  Blanketeers,  it  was  not  because  they  were  unmoved  by  the 
poverty  which  drove  the  weavers  to  such  calamitous  protests. 
The  Churches  relieved  poverty  directly,  where  they  could ;  they 
began  a  system  of  self-help  and  education  which  raised  up  working 
class  leaders.  What  Chesterton  said  of  the  first  century  is  true 
of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Lancashire  during  the  eighteenth,  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  “  The  spirit  of  the  early  century 
produced  great  men  because  it  believed  that  men  were  great.  It 
made  strong  men  by  encouraging  weak  men.  Its  education,  its 
public  habits,  its  rhetoric  were  all  addressed  to  encouraging  the 
greatness  of  everybody.  And  by  encouraging  the  greatness  in 
everybody,  it  naturally  encouraged  the  superlative  greatness  in 
some.”®  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  how  the  Churches 
encouraged  hand-loom  weavers  to  take  public  office.  The  ill- 
prepared,  pathetic  adventure  of  the  Blanketeers  was  soon  routed 
by  the  defenders  of  the  old  order,  but  they  were  not  able  to  hold 
t«ck  the  rising  tide  of  education  of  which  the  Free  Churches  were 
the  consistent  champions. 

The  Church  at  Rochdale  drew  up  a  declaration  of  doctrine 

*  The  Life  and  Memoir  of  the  late  ReV.  John  Hirst,  by  James 
Hargreaves,  1816,  p.  158. 

®  Charles  Dickens,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  p.  6. 
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in  1805,  and  followed  it  by  a  statement  of  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  aU  members  in  the  form  of  a  Covenant  which  members  had 
to  sign.  Two  of  the  duties  laid  down  bear  on  our  subject. 

"  5.  That  we  will  in  Church  affairs  make  no  difference  or 
distinction  but  condescend  to  the  meanest  person  or 
service  for  the  edification  of  the  brethren. 

14.  ...  And  if  any  of  our  brethren  are  reduced  to  want 
we  will  willingly  communicate  to  them  assistence  as 
their  necessities  shall  require.” 

The  minute  books  of  the  Church,  however,  are  not  very  helpful  in 
showing  how  the  assistance  was  given.  Those  at  Ogden, 
Accrington,  and  the  Coldhouse  Chapel,  Manchester  contain  some 
information.  The  members  at  Ogden  on  February  15th,  1821  : 
“Agreed  that  John  Clegg  and  John  Gar  side,  wait  upon  Mary 
Taylor  at  Bradley  to  know  whether  she  is  in  want  of  help  from 
the  Church.”  The  members  of  the  Church  at  Accrington  on 
August  10th,  1821 :  "  Agreed  to  make  a  collection  for  the  poor 
members  of  the  Church.”  On  September  7th,  1821  "...  James 
Entwistle  related  his  interview  with  Alice  Pearson — she  com¬ 
plained  of  want  of  clothing.  ...”  On  March  8th,  1822,  “a 
collection  to  be  made  for  the  poor.”  Few  attended  the  Church 
meeting  on  February  7th,  1823,  “  through  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  After  the  devotional  exercises  it  was  agre^  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  the  poor.”  On  January  12th,  1827  : 
“It  was  agreed  that  a  collection  be  made  for  Martha  Foster  of 
Haslingden  Grain.”  On  July  11th,  1828,  "...  a  prosposal  to 
form  a  Benevolent  Society  refered  to  consideration  till  next 
meeting.”  On  August  8th,  1828,  the  rules  of  a  society  were 
read  to  the  Church  and  Congregation  and  the  Society  was  called, 
“The  Benevolent  Society  for  the  Poor.”  On  December  11th, 
1829 :  “  Agreed  that  there  be  a  collection  in  the  Chapel  some 

Sunday  before  long  for  Jane  Madin  who  is  in  great  distress  at 
present.”  The  collection  was  made  on  Christmas  Day  and  a 
Christmas  Box  given  to  Jane  Madin  of  £1  2s.  6d.  On  June  11th, 
1830,  it  was  “  resolved  that  Ann  Cooper  and  Mary  Holker  en¬ 
deavour  to  collect  some  relief  for  Ann  Pilkington  who  is  ill.”  The 
charity  of  the  Coldhouse  Chapel,  Manchester,  is  innocently  told 
on  a  small  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  first  page  of  the  Qiurch 
Roll  and  Account  Book  (1832-1874.)*  It  is  quite  obviously  the 
statement  prepared  by  the  distributor  of  the  Church’s  alms.  It 
reads  as  follows. 

*  Church  Roll  and  Account  Book  of  the  Old  Scotch  Baptist,  Thorniley 
Brow,  later  the  Coldhouse  Chapel,  Shudehill,  Manchester,  1^2-1874.  In 
the  Manchester  Public  Library. 
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Church  members,’ 

1st  April,  1836, 

£2  2.  9. 

Mary  Heywood 

5  0 

Not  of  the  Church  : 

Hannah  Mather 

5  0 

Kenyon  . 

5 

0 

Mary  Edwards 

2  6 

E.  White  . 

2 

0 

Betty  Burrows 

2  6 

S.  Burgess  . 

2 

6 

Willm.  Petrie 

5  0 

Brett . 

6 

Mary  English 

5  0 

M.  Edwards  lodger 

2 

6 

Jas.  Carruthers 

S  3} 

£1  10  3i 

12 

6 

The  first  thing  to  notice  about  this  statement  is  that  the  entire 
collection  was  distributed.  This  was  the  normal  practice  of  the 
Church.  The  accounts  show  that  the  Church’s  income  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  larger  part  being  given  to  the  poor  and  the 
rest  spent  on  Communion  wine.  In  1832  the  total  income  was  £34 
3s.  5d.,  of  which  £23  9s.  Od.  was  distributed ;  in  1833  the  income 
was  £34  10s.  4d.,  of  which  £23  9s.  4d.  was  distributed;  in  1834 
the  income  was  £34  16s.  6d.,  and  £23  16s.  Id.  given  away,  and 
so  on.  In  1836  there  was  an  addition  £2  10s.  Od.  to  the  total  given 
away  “  for  Joseph  William’s  funeral.”  The  second  thing  to  notice 
is  that  “  M.E.”,  presumably  the  Mary  Edwards  who  appears  in  the 
list,  and  “  M.H.”,  the  Mary  Heywood,  appear  many  times  in  the 
Church  accounts.  ”  M.E.”,  seems  to  have  received  a  regular  five  i 
shillings  a  week  for  years.  William  Gadsby  writing  to  Mr.  ~ 

Tiptaft  in  1840  says,  “  I  think  there  are  about  ninty  upon  our  ' 

regular  poor  lists.”^ 

Gadsby’s  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Manchester  were 
no  doubt  prompted  by  his  own  knowledge  of  poverty.  His  father 
was  a  road-maker  and  there  were  six  children.  John  Gadsby  says, 

“  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  hold  a  child  in  his  arms,  even  while 
seated,  he  had  to  fill  the  occupation  of  nurse,  and  he  was  then  | 
barefooted  and  ragged.”  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  | 
to  a  ribbon  weaver.  At  twenty-two  he  began  a  second  apprentice-  j 
ship  to  a  shoddy  weaver,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  20s.  down  and  j 
Is.  a  week  for  twelve  months  to  learn  the  trade.  He  was  so  poor  [ 
when  he  married  that,  ‘‘All  he  and  his  wife  had  was  her  umbrella  J 
which  they  sold  to  buy  a  deal  table.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  i 
that  he  knew  what  k  was  to  thank  God  for  a  single  twopence  sent  j 
by  a  friend.”*  No  wonder  that  when  he  came  to  Manchester 
and  worked  among  poverty  he  worked  incessantly  to  beg  money 
and  clothes  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  Manchester  Gazette^ 
(December  9th,  1826)  said,  “  We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gadsby,  who  by  his  praiseworthy  exertions  for  the  poor  of  this 

Sermons,  Fragments  of  Sermons  and  Letters  by  William  Gadsby  of 
Manchester,  1884.  I 

®  A  Memoir  of  W.  Gadsby,  by  his  son  John  Gadsby.  1 
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town  in  canvassing  among  his  friends  in  London,  obtained  twenty 
cwt.  of  cast-off  clothes  (the  carriage  and  the  packing  cost  -him 
£18)  still  continues  to  exert  himself  in  acts  of  benevolence.  We 
learn  from  very  good  authority  that  he  has  purchased  and 
distributed  within  the  last  week  ten  pairs  of  blankets,  four  or 
five  pieces  of  flannel,  and  that  some  of  the  members  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  have  copied  their  pastor’s  laudable  example.”  A  study 
of  his  h)mins,  sermons  and  letters  shows  that  this  was  not  charity 
in  the  narrow  sense,  but  proceeded  from  a  lively  and  indignant 
concern  for  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  poverty  of  ministers  was  relieved  in  the  way  mentioned 
above.  The  Particular  Baptist  Fund  in  London  made  small  grants 
to  necessitoi^  cases.  But  the  amounts  were  exceedingly  small 
though  they  were  accepted  with  pathetic  gratitude  by  the  well-nigh 
starving  ministers.  Richard  Ashworth  whose  letter  we  have 
quoted,  received  a  grant  of  £6  to  add  to  the  £13  his  congregation 
gave  him,  and  the  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  he  and 
his  wife  earned  weaving  calico.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  letters 
that  all  ministers  who  could  were  expected  to  implement  their 
salaries  by  teaching.  In  the  first  letter  he  says,  “Neither  of  us  as 
yet  keep  a  school,  and  being  inconveniently  sit^ted,  we  cannot  at 
present  attend  to  it.”  In  the  second  letter  asking  for  a  gift  of 
books  he  refers  again  to  teaching.  “  Neither  of  us  keep  a  school. 
In  the  present  distress,  and  especially  in  our  poor  neighbourhood, 
there  are  scarcely  any  families  who  can  afford  to  send  their  child¬ 
ren  to  a  weekday  school.”  Hargreaves  at  Ogden,  Littlewood  at 
Rochdale,  and  Harbottle  at  Accrington  all  turned  to  teaching  to 
provide  a  necessary  and  welcome  addition  to  the  Church  gifts. 
Prof.  Norman  Sykes  says,  “  The  addition  of  the  office  of  school¬ 
master  to  that  of  curate  or  parish  priest  was  a  recognised  means 
of  eking  out  the  inadequate  stipends  of  curacies  and  poor 
benefices.  The  seventy-eighth  canon  ‘  Curates  desirous  to  teach 
to  be  licensed  before  others  ’  specially  provided  for  this,  in 
parishes  lacking  a  public  school,  by  decreeing  that  curates  of  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  or  B.A.,  who  were  willing  to  teach  children  ‘  for 
the  better  increase  of  their  living  and  training  up  of  children  in 
principles  of  true  religion  ’  should  receive  licence  thereto  from 
the  Ordinary  in  preference  to  any  other  person.”* 

William  Jackson,  the  minister  of  the  Coldhouse  Chapel,  noted 
above  for  its  generosity,  had  a  short  way  with  the  poverty  of 
ministers.  Let  them  work  in  a  secular  occupation.  He  wrote  a 
rather  bitter  pamphlet  entitled  “  The  duty  of  Christian  Pastors 
to  support  themselves — illustrated  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  tutor  of  Rotherham  Academy,  containing 

* "  The  Church,”  by  Prof.  N.  Sykes,  in  Johnson’s  England,  footnote  to 
PP.  25.  26. 
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remarks  on  his  sermon  entitled  ‘  The  obligation  of  the  Qiurches 
to  support  their  ministers.’  ”  To  receive  a  salary  from  the 
Church  is  to  “  barter  with  the  heavenly  treasures  of  God  and 
make  merchandise  of  his  professing  people.”  Ministers  are  like 
men  in  other  trades  ‘‘wherein  remuneration  is  proportionate  to 
ability  and  the  highest  bidder  generally  obtains  their  services.” 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  if  pastors  were  not  supported  by 
the  Church  they  would  soon  be  left  without  them  he  retorted, 

‘  They  would  be  left  without  hirelings  who  care  not  for  the  sheep, 
and  that  they  may  be  so  left  is  one  reason  why  pastors  are  enjoin^ 
to  labour  with  their  own  hands.” 

To  end  this  survey  let  us  look  at  the  major  sufferers  in  times 
of  poverty — the  children.  The  registers  of  births  and  deaths 
are  probably  very  incomplete,  but  one  gets  the  impression  from 
them  that  deaths  among  children  were  numerous.  “  Progress  in 
the  attack  on  mortality  figures  was  slow.  ‘You  must  remember,’ 
said  Johnson  when  consoling  Boswell  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  ‘  that 
to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your  share.  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  but  four  out  of  eleven.’  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so  when  conditions  in  the  town  are  remembered.  William 
Pendered’s  picture  of  his  Sunday  School  children  living  in  cellars 
and  garrets  has  already  been  quoted.  George  Gould,  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
children  in  factories,  was  asked,  ‘‘  Do  you  know  that  many  of 
these  persons  (who  did  not  work  in  factories)  work  in  damp 
cellars,  or  unwholesome  garrets,  very  irregularly,  and  frequently 
dissipating  their  wages,  wasting  their  wages,  wasting  their  healA 
by  playing  and  drinking  on  Mondays  and  working  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  often  on  the  other  days?”^'  The  investigator  at 
the  York  Street  Sunday  School  selected  twenty  children  of 
‘‘  delicate  and  unhealthy  appearance.”  Eighteen  of  these  worked 
in  factories.  James  Phillips  Kay  (afterwards  Sir  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth)  in  “  The  Moral  and  Physical  condition  of  the  working 
classes  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Manchester,  1832,” 
says  of  the  children  that  they  were  “  ill  fed,  dirty,  ill  clothed, 
exposed  to  cold  and  neglect;  and  in  consequence  more  than  half 
of  the  offspring  of  the  poor  (as  may  be  proved  by  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  the  town)  die  before  they  have  completed  their 
fifth  year.  The  strongest  survive;  but  the  same  causey  which 
destroy  the  weakest,  impair  the  vigour  of  the  more  robust;  and 
hence  the  children  of  the  manufacturing  population  are  prover¬ 
bially  pale  and  sallow,  though  not  generally  emaciated  nor  the 
subjects  of  disease.”  The  children  in  the  country  probably  fared 

“  Industry  and  Trade,”  by  H.  Heaton,  in  Johnson’s  England,  p.  228. 

“  State  of  children  employed  in  manufactories  of  the  U.K.  1816,” 

p.  96f. 
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better.  “  Outside  the  towns  many,  but  by,  no  means  all,  had  the 
use  of  some  piece  of  land,  while  the  northern  wife  combiued 
dexterity  with  the  needle  with  ability  to  bake  a  large  variety  of 
bread  and  cakes.”“  How  large  a  variety  may  perhaps  be  seen  in 
a  home-made  rhyme  by  John  Lord,  schoolmaster  at  Bacup. 

“  Beginning  with  Christmas,  he  carries  us  down  through  Candle¬ 
mas  to  Shrovetide,  seven  days  before  Easter,  the  time  when 
‘  Pancakes  are  in  their  prime  ’ ;  and  when  ‘  Fig-pies  come  thick 
and  fast  ’  we  are  fully  reminded  that  Mid- Lent  with  its  dainty 
Simnels  is  near  at  hand.  .  .  . 

Now  spiced  bread  and  Christmas  boxes, 

Cheese  and  cakes  and  tarts  and  ale — 

All  for  npdest  lads  and  lasses, 

.  Living  in  Rossendale.^® 

But  even  in  the  country  where  children  worked  for  their  parents 
in  their  homes  the  children’s  working  life  began  early.  Defoe 
says  of  the  Yorkshire  clothier’s  home  which  he  saw  on  his  tour, 
"...  scarce  any  Thing  above  four  Years  old,  but  its  Hands 
were  sufficient  for  its  .own  Support.”^*  John  Hirst  began  work  at 
seven  setting  cards  for  his  brother. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  either  the  children  or 
their  parents,  at  least  those  who  belonged  to  Baptist  Chapels, 
lived  lives  of  unmixed  gloom.  Edward  Nuttall,  historian  of  the 
Church  at  Lumb  says  that  until  the  new  chapel  was  built,  parents 
and  children  went  over  the  hills  to  Goodshaw.  “  They  carried 
their  dinner  under  their  arms,  as  an  old  member  now  amongst  us, 
who  was  one  that  crossed  the  rugged  hills  to  Goodshaw  some  sixty 
years  ago  tells  us.  He  says,  ‘  there  have  been  loads  of  currant 
cake  carried  over  to  Goodshaw  on  a  Sunday  and  eaten  there  far 
dinner.’  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  children  of  our  pious  ancestors 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days  for  them  to  be  roused 
out  of  a  warm  bed  in  the  dark  during  the  winter  months  in  order 
to  ensure  their  being  at  the  Sunday  School  in  time!’  .  .  .  They 
were  often  heard  singing  some  of  the  songs  of  Zion  as  they  went 
their  way  and  hence  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  Jews 
going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.’”^®  Singing  for  the  people  of  the 
Dean  valley  was  more  than  a  past-time.  It  was,  next  to  their 
religion,  what  made  life  worth  living.  The  first  minister  of  the 
congregation  at  Lumb  and  then  at  Goodshaw  was  John  Nuttall, 
the  founder  of  ”  The  deighn  Layrocks  ”  (The  Dean  Larks),  so 

Industry  and  Trade,”  by  H.  Heaton  in  Johnson’s  England,  p.  248. 

Old  Hymn  Tunes,  by  R.  J.  V.  Wylie,  p.  14. 

Quoted  by  J.  L.  Hammond  in  The  Town  Labourer,-  p.  161. 

History  of  Providence  Chapel,  Lumb,  Edward  Nuttall,  1879,  p.  6. 
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that,  however  desperate  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  Sunday 
worship  never  lacked  in  hearty  singing  and  playing.  On  October 
29th,  1831,  the  Church  at  Lumb  “  agreed  to  pay  for  the  repairing 
and  stringing  of  Robt.  Ashworth’s  Bass  Violin.  .  .  .  ” 
Anniversaries  and  field  days  were  looked  forward  to  throughout 
the  year.  William  Rendered  records  that  during  the  Whit-week 
races  in  Manchester,  they  took  five  hundred  children  to  a  field  out 
of  town  returning  to  the  school  for  tea.  On  July  13th,  1829,  the 
officers  of  the  Sunday  School  at  Accrington  “  resolved  ffiat  Nancy 
Entwistle  and  Mary  Holker  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  Fair 
Feast,  and  that  John  Marsh  and  Rt.  Fish  go  abegging  for  the 
feast.  ...” 

There  were  other  indirect  ways  in  which  the  bitterness  of 
poverty  was  relieved — the  Sunday  services,  evening  and  Sunday 
afternoon  classes  to  read  and  write,  libraries,  opportunities  offered 
to  men  and  women  of  leadership  in  the  local  Church,  encourge- 
ment  of  youths  of  ability  to  enter  the  ministry.  Judged  in  die 
light  of  modern  state-administered  schemes  of  social  welfare  all 
this  must  seem  pitifully  inadequate.  But  let  it  be  judged  for 
what  it  was — an  attempt  by  a  poor  community  to  share  the 
common  burden. 


C.  B.  Whyatt. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Ryland. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Dr.  John  Ryland,  to  the  Rev  Carapeit 
Chater  Aratoon,  Baptist  Missionary  at  Surat.  It  has  no  address 
or  date,  but  must  belong  to  the  year  1814-15.  Aratoon  tvos  an 
Armenian;  he  joined  the  Serampore  Church  in  1808  and  tvos 
baptised,  following  the  submission  of  his  case  to  the  Home 
Committee,  in  1812.  The  original  letter  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

My  dear  Bro'. 

Tho  you  are  known  to  me  only  by  name,  and  not  by  sight, 
yet  I  feel  a  sincere  love  towards  you,  for  Christ’s  sake,  who  is 
vour  only  hope  and  your  only  Lord,  and  who  is  also  mine.  You 
may  have  heard  of  my  name,  from  our  dear  Brethren  at  Seram¬ 
pore,  as  formerly  living  at  Northampton,  and  as  being  on(e)  of 
those  who  first  set  on  foot  the  Baptist  Mission,  who  also  baptised 
our  dear  Bro'  Carey  and  when  I  was  removed  to  Bristol  to  superin¬ 
tend  an  Academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  ministers,  I  there 
B**.  our  Bro"^  Marshman,  Grant  and  Brunsdon — Bro'  Chamberlain 
also,  and  others  of  our  misionaries  studied  in  the  Academy  over 
which  I  preside.  I  only  mention  these  things  to  give  you  a  little 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  person  who  now  writes  to  you.  The  idear 
we  can  form  of  each  other  at  this  distance,  however,  must  be 
rather  indistinct.  But  we  can  well  conceive  of  one  another  as 
fellow-sinners  needing  the  same  Savior,  and  depending  wholly 
on  his  Obedience  unto  Death.  We  are  his  property,  and  being 
invited  to  him  we  feel  a  union  of  heart  with  all  those  who  love 
him  in  sincerity,  and  rejoice  in  hearing  of  the  prosperity  of  all 
those  who  love  him,  and  rejoice  in  the  success  of  his  gospel,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  expect  ere  long  to  meet  in  one  blessed 
world,  where  we  shall  behold  his  Glory,  and  wear  his  image,  the 
outline  of  which  is  now  imperfectly  drawn  in  our  souls,  but  which 
shall  then  be  completed,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  left  which  can 
rend''  us  unlike  him.  For  that  state  of  perfection  we  ardently 
long,  that  we  may  encircle  his  throne  rejoicing  and  giving  eternal 
praise  to  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
blood.  May  we,  having  tasted  how  gracious  he  is,  be  assisted 
to  recommend  him  with  all  our  hearts  to  our  perishing  fellow 
sinners.  May,  you,  my  d''  Bro'.  be  the  instrument  of  turning 
many  poor  idolaters  from  the  worship  of  idols,  to  serve  the  living 
and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  even  Jesus 
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who  saveth  us  from  the  wroth  to  come.  I  wrote  a  short  Note 
to  you  last  week,  and  inclosed  in  a  little  parcel,  with  3  or  4 
pamphlets  which  I  formerly  printed.  I  did  not  then  think  I 
should  have  time  to  write  a  longer  letter,  as  I  supposed  the 
pedoBaptist  Missionaries,  by  whom  I  shall  send  it,  should  leave 
this  City  on  Monday.  But  they  will  stay  in  town  till  Wednesday, 
and  I  have  just  returned,  from  a  village,  called  Keynsham,  5  miles 
from  Bristol,  whither  I  have  been  to  the  Ordination  of  a  young 
minister,  whose  name  is  Ayres.  Having  therefore  time  to  write 
a  longer  letter,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  gladly.  And  if  you 
can  hear  of  any  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter  directly  to 
England,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  to  know  how 
you  go  on.  I  believe  these  are  very  good  young  men,  tho  they 
differ  from  us  as  to  Baptism,  thinking  that  sprinkling  is  sufficient, 
instead  of  immersion,  and  supposing  it  right  to  baptize  infants; 
yet  this  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  they  do  not  agree  with 
us.  We  must  act  up  to  our  own  light,  and  try  to  keep  the  ordi¬ 
nances  pure  as  they  were  first  delivered.  But  we  must  love  all  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  whether  they  follow  with 
us  or  not.  So  I  trust  I  do ;  and  I  do  not  question  but  you  also  are 
likeminded.  At  present  we  know  but  in  part,  and  understand 
but  in  part.  But  I  pray  God  we  may  press  towards  the  Mark, 
for  the  prize  of  the  High  Calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  keep  you,  and  to  uphold  your  goings  in  his  paths, 
that  your  footsteps  slip  not.  And  I  beseech  you  to  pray  for  me 
also,  for  tho’  I  am  now  an  old  man  almost  62  years  old,  yet  have 
I  no  strength  of  my  own,  but  need  to  depend  on  Christ  as  much 
as  ever,  and  unless  he  pleases  to  keep  me,  I  cannot  hold  out  to 
the  end,  but  shall  dishonour  his  cause  at  last,  after  having 
professed  his  name  nearly  48  years. 

My  dear  Bro'  Sutcliff  and  his  Wife  are  lately  dead.  He  lived 
at  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  one  of  them  who  first  set  our  Mission  on  foot.  My 
Wife,  who  loves  our  Lord  Jesus,  joins  me  in  love  to  you  and  your 
Wife.  We  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  I  hope  to  spend 
eternity  with  you  in  praising  God,  and  the  Lamb,  I  am 

Your  cordial  brother 

John  Rylano. 

♦ 
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The  Gathered  Community,  by  Robert  C.  Walton  (Carey  Press, 
7s.  6d.). 

We  may  well  be  grateful  to  the  group  of  younger  Baptist 
ministers  and  especially  to  the  writer  R.  C.  Walton  for  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  Baptist  doctrine  of  the  church 
under  the  title  The  Gathered  Community  (Carey  Press).  This 
is  no  dull  theological  treatise  but  a  readable  book  written  out  of 
a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  and  witness  of  our  Baptist  churches 
and  in  a  clear,  pleasant  style  which  conveys  the  thought  readily 
to  the  reader. 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
The  first  section  deals  with  the  witness  of  the  past,  offering  in  one 
chapter  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  for  a  conception  of 
the  church  and  its  ministry  and  then  in  a  second  chapter  outlining 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  seventeenth-century  Baptists.  The 
second  section  turns  the  attention  to  the  important  theme  of  the 
renewal  of  the  church’s  life  today,  discussing  the  community 
of  the  church,  the  ministry,  the  sacraments,  and  offering  in  a 
concluding  chapter  some  suggestions  regarding  the  way  ahead. 

Into  these  chapters  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  has 
been  packed.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  well  supported  by 
documentary  evidence  and  this  is  no  small  part  of  its  value;  the 
reference  both  to  passages  in  the  New  Testament  and  to  writings 
of  sevententh-century  Baptists  offer  the  historical  material  upon 
which  our  judgments  concerning  the  church  and  the  ministry  must 
be  based. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  well  maintained  through 
its  chapters,  but  in  addition  are  many  passages  of  lucid  and  virile 
thinking  which  challenge  the  attention  :  e.g.  “  The  great  interest 
of  States  and  Kingdoms  lies  in  men  and  women,  who,  having 
seen  evil  and  found  release  from  it,  are  prepared  to  live  in  and 
under  the  discipline  of  a  holy  community,  the  Christian  society, 
the  company  of  redeemed  people  whose  influence  may  sweeten 
the  bitter  waters  of  national  life  and  whose  spiritual  power  may 
reinvigorate  a  world  grown  old  and  tired  ”  (p.  55-56) ;  "...  the 
seventeenth-century  Baptists  never  committed  the  error  of  thinking 
that  the  Christian  life  is  a  purely  individual  thing.  It  was,  they 
believed,  intensely  personal,  because  it  sprang  out  of  a  personal 
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experience  of  God,  but  it  was  also  social,  lived  within  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  church  ”  (p,  68) ;  “ .  .  .  individualism  is  everywhere 
discredited  and  men  are  searching  for  new  forms  of  community 
life.  Their  quest  is  more  subconscious  than  conscious  at  the 
moment,  but  this  felt  need  may  well  revolutionise  the  structure  of  ' 
society”  (p.  110);  “  A  true  community  is  one  which  stands  be-  ["* 

tween  the  individual  and  the  State,  saving  him,  on  the  one  hand  i 

from  isolation,  and  on  the  other,  from  being  an  impersonal  cog  in  ; 
the  machine”  (p.  Ill);  “The  grace  of  God  and  the  benefits  of  1 
Christ  are  given  as  we  live  the  Christian  life  in  all  its  fullness,  I 
and  as  we  participate  in  the  complete  activity  of  the  church.  jp 
It  is  not  only  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  of  our  whole  f 

life  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  in  its  proclamation  of  the  Good  News, 
in  its  observance  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  reality  of  its  fellowship 
and  in  its  call  to  righteous  conduct  and  sacrificial  service  that 
we  say — 

“  Here  O  my  Lord  I  see  Thee  face  to  face. 

Here  would  I  touch  and  handle  things  unseen  ”  (p.  161). 

Passages  like  these,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  the  book,  start 
the  mind  off  on  the  track  of  vital  spiritual  issues  and  should 
result  in  a  good  deal  of  enriching  thinking.  ( 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  appears  to  be  that,  whereas  the  ^ 
modern  world  is  seeking  new  forms  of  community  life.  Baptists 
in  their  historic  witness  possess  a  distinctive  form  of  community 
which  belongs  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  as  we  find 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  they  should  recapture 
this  historic  community  both  as  a  needed  contribution  to  the 
universal  church  in  the  modern  world  and  as  a  preparation  for 
God’s  further  leading  in  the  future.  This  is  an  important  theme 
lucidly  expounded  and  if  its  implications  are  accepted  our  church 
life  will  be  invigorated.  Yet  it  also  compels  certain  questions. 

We  may  ask  whether  the  way  ahead  is  really  to  be  found  by 
looking  back?  The  call  to  recover  our  historic  witness  is  not  a 
sufficiently  impelling  motive  to  bring  renewal  to  the  life  of  the 
churches.  It  is  doubtful  too  if  the  way  of  renewal  will  be  found 
by  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  external  structure  of  the  church. 

The  discussion  upon  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  occupies,  in  a  book  of  170  pages  nearly  40  pages;  ’ 
this  is  out  of  all  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  the  sacraments  either  in  the  New  Testament 
or  in  the  life  of  the  seventeenth-century  Baptists.  This  brings 
us  near  to  the  danger  inherent  in  the  thinking  of  those  within 
the  Christian  fellowship  and  familiar  with  its  customs,  namely 
that  of  taking  fundamental  experiences  for  granted  and  concen¬ 
trating  attention  upon  issues  which,  while  they  are  important. 
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derive  their  importance  only  by  reason  of  their  expression  of 
just  those  fundamental  experiences. 

But  the  most  serious  question  raised  by  the  book  is  why 
its  theme  is  not  more  adequately  related  to  the  message  and  work 
of  Jesus  Himself.  The  New  Testament  references  are  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Acts,  then  the  Epistles  and  those  chapters  of  the 
Gospels  which  deal  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Yet  a  discussion 
whose  central  theme  is  that  the  church  is  a  gathered  community 
needs  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  message  of  Jesus  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  stated  on  p.  20  that  “  the  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  central  in  our  Lord’s  teaching  ”  but  this 
central  conception  is  introduced  only  in  connection  with  the 
question  whether  Jesus  intended  to  found  the  church.  Yet  the 
essential  feature  of  the  Kingdom  as  our  Lord  proclaimed  it  is 
community,  a  new  kind  of  community  among  men  rooted  in  a 
new  fellowship  with  God.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
e.g.  by  C.  H.  Dodd,  that  the  Kingdom  is  not  to  be  relegated 
entirely  to  the  future,  but  is  also  a  present  reality.  The  new 
relationships  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  Kingdom  are  possible 
here  and  now ;  are  indeed  realised  in  Jesus  Himself,  fundamentally 
in  His  perfect  union  with  the  Father  leading  to  the  complete 
harmony  of  His  own  personality  and  issuing  in  relationships  of 
love  with  his  fellow  men.  This  conception  of  the  Kingdom  as  a 
life  of  new  relationships  into  which  we  can  enter  now,  so  that 
as  we  accept  them  we  do  indeed  pass  from  death  to  life,  means 
that  the  church  is  the  place  where  the  Kingdom  is  partially  realised 
inasmuchas  here  are  people  living  in  trust  and  obedience  to  God 
our  Father  and  in  mutual  love  and  forgiveness  with  one  another. 
VVhat  we  need,  therefore,  is  a  deeper  penetration  into  this  con¬ 
ception  of  God’s  Kingdom  and  a  more  vivid  realisation  of  these 
personal  relationships  which  are  open  to  all.  This  central  message 
of  our  Lord  has  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  modem  world 
and  has  to  be  realised  in  our  church  life  and  witness.  Just  because 
a  Baptist  church  is  a  gathered  community  we  must  go  farther 
back  than  the  apostolic  doctrine;  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom  as  our  Lord  proclaimed  it  and  let  this  guide  us 
in  the  shaping  of  the  community  of  the  church  today.  In  such 
a  task  the  material  gathered  in  the  book  is  invaluable  and  will 
no  doubt  stimulate  much  useful  thought  and  discussion. 

L.  G.  Champion. 

Henry  Wheeler  Robinson,  a  memoir,  by  Ernest  A.  Fame. 

(Nisbet,  12s.  6d.) 

All  who  knew  Wheeler  Robinson  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Payne  for  this  interesting  volume.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  way  in  which,  with  the  limited  material  at  his  disposal,  he  ha? 
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discharged  the  task  of  writing  the  memoir,  and  it  was  a  happy 
idea  to  include  seven  unpublished  lectures.  The  comparatively 
uneventful  life  of  a  scholar  and  a  recluse  does  not  provide  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  thrilling  episodes,  but  Mr.  Payne’s  short 
biography  will  grip  the  attention  of  all  who  knew  its  subject. 

That  Wheeler  Robinson’s  childhood  was  rather  sad  will  be 
news  to  many.  Wordsworth’s  dictum  that  the  boy  is  the  father  of 
the  man  applies  in  a  special  degree  to  him,  for  as  a  boy  he 
displayed  that  passion  for  punctuality,  hard  work,  thoroughness 
and  exactness  which  so  pre-eminently  characterised  the  man. 
After  spending  ten  years  as  a  student  (at  Regent’s  Park,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mansfield  College  and  German  universities)  and  six  years 
in  two  short  pastorates  (Pitlochry  and  Coventry)  he  entered  upon 
the  real  work  of  his  life,  first  as  a  tutor  at  Rawdon  and  then  as 
Principal  of  Regent’s  Park  at  London  and  Oxford.  His  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  was  his  massive  scholarship.  In  this  realm, 
most  of  us  felt  that  he  towered  above  us  like  a  Colossus.  He 
seemed  to  have  read  everything.  In  every  field  of  theological 
study  he  was  quite  at  home,  while  as  an  Old  Testament  scholar 
he  had  few  peers.  As  Mr.  Payne  records,  W.E.  Blomfield  justly 
said  of  him  :  “  He  is  a  great  scholar,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
scholar  we  have  in  our  Church,”  while  Arthur  Dakin  no  less  justly 
declared  that  it  is  only  once  in  a  century,  perhaps  not  as  often, 
that  Baptists  have  in  their  midst  a  man  of  Wheeler  Robinson’s 
intellectual  and  spiritual  eminence. 

On  the  practical  and  administrative  side,  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  his  life  was  the  establishing  of  a  Baptist  college 
at  Oxford.  For  some  years  it  had  been  recognised  by  the  more 
forward-looking  members  of  our  denomination  that  it  was  high 
time  that  Baptists  should  have  a  college  of  their  own  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Oxford  was  Wheeler  Robinson’s  choice, 
and  for  that  choice  he  advanced  some  sound  reasons.  For  ten 
years  (1927-1937)  he  was  the  principal  of  a  college  that  had  np 
home,  and  had  to  divide  his  time  between  London  and  /Oxford. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  must  have  been  peculiarly  irksome  to  a  man 
of  his  tastes  and  temperament.  It  was  during  this  perod,  too,  that 
three  great  friends  of  Regent’s  Park  College  died — C.  M.  Hardy, 
W.  E.  Blomfield  and  Herbert  Marnham,  all  of  whom  had  they 
lived  a  few  years  longer  would  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance 
in  raising  funds  for  the  new  College.  As  it  was,  when  the  appeal 
for  £50,000  was  issued,  Wheeler  Robinson  had  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  the  raising  of  funds,  and  that  was  no  easy  task  in  view  of 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  greater  .part  of  the  denomination  to  the 
scheme.  With  characteristic  loyalty  and  energy  he  gave  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  cause.  Then,  after  the  stone-laying  in 
1938,  he  devoted  as  much  careful  attention  to  the  building 
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operations  as  the  clerk  of  works  himself.  All  this  labour  naturally 
interfered  with  the  literary  work  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  but 
it  brought  him  a  great  reward.  It  must  have  been  pure  and 
unsullied  joy  to  him — perhaps  the  crowning  joy  of  his  life — when 
Regent’s  Park  College  at  last  had  a  new  home,  and  at  Oxford ! 

It  is  a  rather  sad  reflection  on  the  state  of  our  denomination 
tlat  Wheeler  Robinson’s  gifts  and  achievements  were  not  more 
generally  estimated  at  their  true  worth,  and  were  never  recognised 
and  honoured  by  his  election  to  the  Chair  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  for  this  failure  he  was  himself, 
in  part,  to  blame.  He  was  too  severely  academic — ^and  it  is  just 
that  aspect  of  his  personality  that  is  brought  out  in  the  Gunn 
portrait,  while  it  was  that  aspect  only  which  thoiSe  who  were  super¬ 
ficially  acquainted  with  him  knew.  His  intimates  were  aware  of 
his  profoundly  religious  character  and  of  the  kindliness  of  which 
he  was  capable,  but  to  those  on  the  fringe  of  his  acquaintance  he 
appeared  to  possess  only  the  sternness  of  an  Old  Testament 
prophet,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  graciousness  which  the  New 
Testament  commends,  and  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  The 
plain  truth  about  him  is  that  his  passion  for  scholarship  far  excelled 
his  desire  to  communicate  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  ordinary 
people.  He  was  rather  apt  to  look  down  on  what  he  called 
‘‘  popular  ”  or  “  semi-popular  ”  work.  He  was  inclined  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  to  present  the  highest  truth  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ordinary  man  can  grasp  and  assimilate  it,  and  thus,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  to  “  popularise  ”  it,  is,  in  reality,  a  greater 
achievement  than  merely  to  state  it  in  a  scholarly  way.  And 
surely,  if  men  of  science,  like  the  late  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir 
James  Jeans  could  sometimes  leave  the  Olympian  heights  of  pure 
science  and  communicate  the  truths  of  science  in  a  simple  and 
untechnical  way  that  fascinated  ordinary  people,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  the  Christian  scholar  occasionally  to  leave  the 
Olympian  heights  of  academic  theology  and  communicate  the 
highest  and  best  he  knows  to  simple  people  even  as  the  Master 
did  to  the  peasantry  of  Galilee.  At  this  crisis  of  civilisation,  when 
everything  worth-while  seems  at  times  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall, 
those  who  have  given  the  profoundest  thought  to  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  the  best  able  to  present  it  in  a  living 
way  to  a  world  that  is  likely  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  it.  This 
“  popular  ”  work  is  not  inferior  to  academic  theological  work, 
but  is  its  true  climax  and  its  proper  crown. 

The  memoir  indicates  that  there  were  times  when  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  own  mind  and  heart  were  deeply  exercised  by  the  very 
problem  raised  in  the  previous  paragraph.  How  revealing  are 
the  words :  “  Benjamin,  the  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  I 

don’t  love  men  as  Christ  did,”  (p.  26)  ;  and  a  note  written  in  1918,. 
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“  The  conviction  grows  upon  me  that  the  chief  cause  of  my  failure  ' 
in  the  ministry  ...  is  want  of  a  real  sympathy  with  men  in  them-  I 
selves,  their  outlook,  their  daily  pursuits,  their  rough  and  ready 
reactions  on  life.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  tendency  to  contempt 
for  the  obvious  crudity  of  all  this  life  from  the  intellectual  1 
standpoint.  My  interest  in  religion  is  much  too  psychological  and  * 
metaphysical  for  the  true  ‘pastor  in  parochia  (p.  66.)  : 

Thus  while  we  can  feel  nothing  but  profound  admiration  for 
his  scholarship,  and  gratefully  recognise  that  he  rendered 
magnificient  service  by  raising  the  intellectual  standards  of 
theological  education  in  our  colleges,  we  must  insist,  as  he  to 
some  extent  failed  to  insist,  that  for  the  Christian  minister  scholar-  i 
ship  must  be  a  servant  and  not  a  master,  a  means  and  not  an  end  | 
in  itself — a  means  whereby  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  may  be  set  * 
forth  to  our  own  day  and  generation  in  forms  that  are  intellectually 
sound,  and  in  terms  that  are  arresting,  clear  as  crystal,  cogent 
and  convincing.  To  produce  men  who  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
doing  work  of  that  kind  is  the  supreme  end  for  which  the  colleges 
exist. 

Of  the  lectures  published  in  this  volume,  the  most  noteworthy, 
perhaps  is  that  on  John  Henry  Newman.  It  reminds  one  of 
Harnack’s  brilliant  essay  on  “  Was  wir  von  der  romischen  Kirche 
lernen  and  nicht  lernen  sollen,”  and  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  ^ 
say  that  the  essay  on  Newman  is  no  less  brilliant.  The  lecture  on 
“  The  Making  of  a  Minister  ”  is  somewhat  marred  by  that  almost 
exclusively  academic  emphasis  which  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  lectures  on  “  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Life  ”  are 
excellent  examples  of  biblical  theology.  The  other  two  lectures 
deal  with  the  question  of  authority  in  religion  and  with  the 
“  goads  ”  of  God.  L.  H.  Marshall. 


The  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  ' 
(Kingsgate  Press,  6s.  net.)  The  Great  Succession,  by  Ernest 
A.  Payne.  (Carey  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

The  welcome  re-appearance  of  these  two  books  relieves  in 
some  measure  the  present  famine  of  literature  dealing  with  the 
principles  and  history  of  the  Baptists  in  this  country,  for  the  , 

want  of  which  many,  especially  the  young,  remain  largely  ignorant 
of  their  own  faith  and  ancestry.  Having  acquired  the  copyright 
from  Messrs  Methuen  who  in  1927,  published  it  in  their  series 
The  Faiths:  Varieties  of  Christian  Expression,  the  Kingsgate 
Press  have  done  well  to  re-issue  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson’s  1 
exposition  of  Baptist  beliefs  and  practices.  It  was  revised,  brought 
up  to  date,  with  a  new  concluding  chapter  added,  shortly  before 
its  distinguished  author  died  in  1945,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  has  1 
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appended  a  useful  bibliography.  Writing  for  sympathetic  readers 
of  other  communions  as  well  as  for  fellow-Baptists,  Dr.  Robinson 
describes  the  origins  and  general  spirit  of  the  Baptists,  their 
conception  of  the’  Church  and  contribution  to  the  Church 
Universal, some  typical  personalities  and  scenes,  the  meaning  and 
value  of  Believers’  Baptism  and  the  missionary  and  freedom- 
loving  passion  which  he  claims  to  be  outstanding  characteristics  of 
Baptist  people.  The  seventh  chapter  is  not  only  evidence  of  the 
author’s  rightful  readiness  to  indicate  the  limitations  no  less 
tlian  the  strength  of  the  denominational  witness,  one  which  he 
regards  as  no  isolated  phenomenon,  but  a  particular  expression 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Here,  then, 
clearly  and  cogently  expressed,  is  a  comprehensive,  authoritative 
account  of  the  faith  and  life  of  English  Baptists  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  Baptist  Church  member,  and  which 
will  enlighten,  inform  and  challenge  all  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  copy. 

The  tour  of  the  Baptist  picture  gallery  on  which  Dr.  Robinson 
in  his  second  chapter  conducts  his  readers,  Mr.  Payne  in  The  Great 
Succession  continues,  along  the  missionary  wing.  Here  are 
portraits  of  Angus,  Underhill,  Baynes,  Knibb,  Saker  and  others 
of  that  great  company  of  leaaers  who  served  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  expansive 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  portrayed  with  that  insight, 
clarity,  skill  and  knowledge  based  on  original  research  which  we 
have  now  learned  to  expect  from  Mr.  Payne.  Such  men  and 
women  as  these  have  a  claim  upon  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
present-day  Baptists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  wide  circulation 
awaits  this  new  edition  of  the  little  book  in  which  Mr.  Payne  so 
vividly  brings  them  before  us.  It  would  prove  an  interesting 
study  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  the  denomination  no  longer 
appears  to  breed  the  great  and  memorable  leaders  in  which  it  was 
so  rich  in  the  homeland  and  overseas  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Meanwhile,  the  reading  of  these  two  books 
should  help  Baptists,  in  Martineau’s  words  quoted  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  to  discover  afresh,  “  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  live  at 
the  end  of  so  many  ages,  heirs  to  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  the 
labours  of  the  good,  the  prayers  of  the  devout.” 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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History  of  Western  Philosophy,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  (George  j 

Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  21s.) 

A  generation  ago,  Rudolf  Eucken,  whom  the  late  Professor 
Laird  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of  the  movement  that  led  to 
“existence  ”  philosophies  in  Germany,  published  his  Problems  of  ^ 
Human  Life,  which  attempted  to  tell  the  story  of  philosophy  i 
largely  in  personal  terms,  that  is,  with  each  philosopher  studied  I 
in  the  light  of  his  personal  reactions  to  the  intellectual  and 
practical  problems  confronting  him.  Professor  R.  G.  Collingwood  1 

used  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  finding  out  where  the  shoe  j 

pinched  in  each  generation,  and  what  were  the  questions  which  t 

each  philosopher  believed  himself  to  be  answering.  One  of  the  | 

most  distinguished  of  modern  British  philosophers  has  now  issued 
as  a  magnum  opus  a  History  of  Western  Philosophy,  which  has 
as  its  sub-title  “  And  its  Connection  with  Political  and  Social  I 
Circumstances  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.” 

It  is  truly  a  magnum  opus,  great  in  conception  and  imposing  j 

in  execution.  There  are  864  pp.  of  text  and  the  index  runs  to  i* 

another  50  pp.  The  proportions  of  the  work  are  important.  In  1 

the  brilliant  little  History  of  Philosophy,  which  Professor  C.  C. 

J.  Webb  contributed  in  1915  to  the  Home  University  Library,  he 
devoted  almost  exactly  half  his  space  to  the  period  since  the 
Reformation.  Of  the  remainder  considerably  more  was  given  to 
Ancient  Philosophy  than  to  the  two  chapters  entitled  “  Philosophy 
and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  ”  and  “  Philosophy  during  the 
Minority  of  Modern  Europe.”  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  on  the  i 
other  hand,  gives  nearly  a  quarter  of  his  massive  volume 
to  what  he  calls  “  Catholic  Philosophy.”  Of  the  remainder, 

300  pp.  deal  with  Ancient  Philosophy  and  343  pp. 
with  Modern  Philosophy.  The  somewhat  different  proportions  of 
the  two  books  illustrate  the  revived  interest  in  the  thought  of  the  j 
Christian  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  central  section  is  by  ; 
no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Russell’s  book.  It  is, 
however,  not  without  significance  that  whereas  Professor  Webb 
thought  it  necessary  in  his  brief  sketch  to  give  several  pages  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity  and  to  the  teaching  and  person  of  Jesus,  Mr. 
Russell  passes  rapidly  from  a  16  page  chapter  on  the  religious 
development  of  the  Jews  to  a  10  page  chapter  on  Christianity 
during  the  first  four  centuries.  Moreover,  a  good  deal  of  the  u 
latter  is  given  up  to  comment  upon  and  acceptance  of  Gibbon’s 
famous  analysis  of  the  causes  for  the  victory  of  Christianity. 

On  Gibbon,  Mr.  Russell  rests  somewhat  heavily  in  this  section  of 
his  work. 

Mr.  Russell  is  certainly  right  in  claiming  that  it  is  important 
that  from  time  to  time  attempts  such  as  his  should  be  made  to 
review  the  whole  movement  of  European  thought,  even  though 
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one  man  cannot  hope  to  be  equally  at  home  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  The  kind  of  survey  which  H.  G.  Wells  attempted  gallantly 
and  fascinatingjy,  though  at  times  wilfully  rather  than  judiciously, 
in  his  Outline  of  History,  which  Professor  Latourette  has  just 
successfully  completed  in  regard  to  the  expansion  of  the  Church, 
and  which  Profesor  Toynbee  is  so  fruitfully  engaged  upon  in  the 
study  of  civilisations,  Mr.  Russell  here  offers  in  the  realm  of 
philosophy,  which,  as  he  understands  it,  is  “  something  inter¬ 
mediate  between  theology  and  science  ”  (p.  10.)  One  after 
another,  the  systems  of  the  philosophers  from  Thales  to  John 
Dewey  are  passed  under  review.  Mr.  Russell  sets  each  thinker 
in  the  milieu  of  his  time  and  occasionally  inserts  chapters  of  purely 
social  history.  He  writes,  as  always,  with  ^larity  and  point,  and 
the  result  is  a  book  which  is  interesting  from  first  to  last,  and  is 
sure  to  be  widely  read.  Many  of  his  sections  are  most  stimulating ; 
almost  all  contain  memorable  paragraphs  and  phrases,  as  well  as 
much  that  is  entertaining.  The  chief  surprises  concern  the  relative 
space  given  to  certain  names,  e.g.,  as  much  to  Hobbes  as  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  more  to  Nietzsche  than  to  Descartes,  and  three 
times  as  much  to  Locke  as  to  Leibniz.  It  is  clear  that  what  we 
have  here  is  not  so  much  a  text-book  as  a  personal  appraisal. 

At  the  end,  therefore,  one  naturally  asks.  What  are  the 
author’s  conclusions?  The  value  of  the  passing  of  so  much 
material  through  one  mind  and  the  construction  out  of  it  of  a 
unified  tale  is  the  moral  that  is  drawn.  Mr.  Russell  is  eager  to 
criticise  the  great  ones  of  the  past  and  to  indicate  the  weaknesses 
and  limitations  of  their  thought,  sometimes  with  devastating 
effect.  His  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  “  The  Philosophy  of 
Logical  Analysis,”  of  which  he  has  himself  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  exponents.  By  its  means  he  believes  that  definite 
answers,  “  which  have  the  quality  of  science  rather  than 
philosophy,”  can  be  given  to  many  age-long  problems.  He  admits, 
however,  that  questions  of  value  lie  outside  its  purview.  Such 
questions  he  appears  to  regard  as  ”  legitimately  matters  of  feeling.” 
He  does  not  believe  that  ”  philosophy  can  either  prove  or  disprove 
the  truth  of  religious  dogma  ”  (p.  863).  But  he  would  have 
philosophy  renounce  the  metaphysical  questionings  that  have  been 
its  main  subject  matter,  in  favour  of  what  he  claims  as  the 
scientific  tnithfulness  of  analytical  empiricism.  This  accounts 
for  the  impression  made  on  one  throughout  the  book  that  the 
author  is  standing  at  a  distance  throwing  stones— often  very  bright 
and  well  polished  ones — ^at  the  stream  of  philosophers  as  they  pass. 
It  accounts  also  for  the  strange  and  rather  melancholy  incon¬ 
clusiveness  with  which  it  ends.  One  cannot  apply  to  one  of  Mr. 
Russell’s  attainments  the  first  .part  of  Bacon’s  famous  maxim, 
nor  does  it  fit  this  book.  But  reflecting  on  the  story  of  Western 
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Philosophy  one  may  still  at  the  end  of  it  believe  that  “  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men’s  minds  about  to  religion,”  and  that 
there  is  still  a  place  for  philosophy  as  metaphysics. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Salvation  Symphony,  by  G.  H.  King.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and 
Scott,  5s.) 

This  book  consists  of  four  Bible  readings  delivered  by  the 
author  at  the  1946  Keswick  Convention.  It  leaves  one  with  mixed 
impressions.  Outstanding  amongst  them  is  that  of  the  ingenuity 
with  which  the  writer  has  schematized  his  interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  Christian  experience.  The  analytic  method,  when 
indulged  to  the  extent  it  is  here,  can  defeat  its  own  object.  It  is 
intended  to  simplify ;  instead  it  becomes  wearisome.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  style  of  the  writing  becomes  less  than  worthy  of  the  theme, 
and  that  because  the  author  cannot  resist  using  “  snappy  ”  phrases. 
Many  passages,  however,  are  eloquent  of  his  sincerity  and 
earnestness. 


Shrines  of  Christendom.  The  Reflections  of  a  Pilgrim,  by  C.  B. 

Jewson.  (Kingsgate  Press,  Car^  Press,  5s.) 

This  book  contains  the  author’s  reflections  on  experiences  of 
Christian  fellowship  which  he  has  enjoyed  and  some  account 
of  the  historical  traditions  associated  with  the  places  of  his 
pilgrimages.  He  writes  as  a  convinced  Baptist  who  believes  that 
“  any  curbing  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  Christians  offer 
worship  to  the  Almighty  would  be  an  unmixed  evil.”  Part  of 
the  attractiveness  of  these  essays  is  that  there  is  no  attempt  at 
sequence  between  them  or  at  uniformity  of  presentation.  The 
reader  is  taken  from  morning  service  at  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  to 
a  little  chapel  in  Brittany;  from  Norwich  again  (die  Cathedral, 
Parish  Church,  and  the  Gildencroft  Quaker  Meeting)  to  Rome, 
Brussels,  Chartres,  Assisi;  from  Rugby  Chapel  to  West  Ham 
Central  Mission  and  Fetter  Lane  Chapel.  Mr.  Jewson  has  gone 
to  pains  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  but  he  does  not  offer 
”  guide-book  stuff.”  In  Rome,  for  example,  his  objective  was 
a  small  Christian  fellowship  meeting  off  the  beaten  track  of  the 
tourist.  He  has  moved  about  with  an  alert  and  imaginative 
historical  interest  and  his  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  One’s 
only  complaint  is  that  one  or  two  of  the  essays  are  disappointingly 
short.  G.  W.  Rusling. 
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The  Seventh  Baptist  World  Congress  was  held  according 
to  plan  in  Copenhagen  from  July  29th — ^which  would  have  been 
Dr.  Rushbrooke’s  seventy-seventh  birthday,  had  he  lived — to 
I  August  3rd.  The  number  of  delegates  who  registered  their  arrival 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  five  thousand,  and  between  forty 
I  and  fifty  lands  were  represented.  Danish  Baptists  number  only 
(  seven  thousand  in  all,  of  whom  thirteen  hundred  are  in  Copen- 

j  hagen.  To  arrange  for  so  large  a  Congress  strained  their 

resources  to  the  utmost,  but  they  grappled  valiantly  with  the 
problems  involved  and  were  generously  helped  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  official  record  of  the  proceedings,  with  the 
full  text  of  the  more  important  addresses,  will  be  published  as 
I  soon  as  possible  by  the  Kingsgate  Press.  Here  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  comment  on  one  or  two  special  matters. 

^  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  Rushbrooke  was  missed  even  more  than  had  been 
expected.  Particularly  during  the  opening  days,  the  Congress 
seemed  like  a  ship  without  a  captain  and  with  no  one  able  to  take 
even  temporary  command.  The  danger  of  shipwreck,  or  perhaps 
of  mutiny,  seemed  very  real.  But  before  long  the  sense  of  kin- 
1  ship  and  fellowship,  which  has  always  been  strong  among  Baptists, 

;  and  a  deepening  realisation  of  the  need  of  an  organisation  such 
as  the  Alliance  for  the  tasks  and  opportunities  that  are  now  before 
,  Baptists,  brought  a  new  direction,  discipline  and  determination. 
The  revised  Constitution,  which  might  have  caused  long  and 
acrimonious  debate,  was  accepted  unanimously.  In  this  connection 
a  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Dr.  Ellis  Fuller,  of  Louisville, 
and  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  of  Bristol.  The  delicate  matters  entrusted 
to  the  Nominating  Committee  were  wisely  dealt  with  under  the 
^  able  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Theodore  Adams,  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  Dr.  C.  Oscar  Johnson,  of  St.  Louis,  a  man 
known  and  trusted  by  all  the  Baptist  Conventions  of  the  United 
States,  becomes  President  and,  at  his  own  suggestion,  the  next 
j  Congress  will  meet,  if  possible,  in  three  years’  time.  By  then  the 
arrangements  for  a  proper  Alliance  budget  and  a  new  and  enlarged 
f  secretariat  will  have  bwn  carried  through,  and  in  these  matters 
the  lead  that  Dr.  Johnson  himself  can  give  will  be  invaluable. 
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For  another  year  at  least  Dr,  W.  O.  Lewis  continues  as  General 
Secretary  with  his  unique  knowledge  of  Europe  and  the  Alliance, 
and  his  patience  and  shrewdness.  Apart  from  the  necessary 
organisational  changes  that  have  to  be  made  there  are  three 
immediate  tasks  to  be  undertaken  :  first,  relief  and  reconstruction, 
both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  secondly,  a  vigilant  and  vigorous 
championship  of  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and,  thirdly, 
co-operation  in  evangelism.  The  Alliance  seemed  to  find  itself 
again  in  the  procession  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  open  air 
demonstration  which  followed  in  the  Stadion,  The  hundreds  of 
uniformed  Danish  Baptist  youth  who  led  the  procession  were  a 
ueminder  of  the  vast  human  resources  and  potentialities  of  a 
church  which  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  million  members  scattered 
in  every  continent  and  a  community  three  or  four  times  as  large 
*  *  *  * 

The  Conference  on  the  study  of  Baptist  history  and  princi¬ 
ples  drew  more  than  two  hundr^  and  fifty  of  the  delegates  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  valuable  of  the 
sectional  meetings.  We  reproduce  here  the  important  recom¬ 
mendation  that  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

That  this  Conference,  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  study  of  Baptist  history  and  principles  and  their  adequate, 
scholarly  and  popular  presentation,  urges  upon  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  that  steps  be  taken 
to  promote  co-operation  between  Baptist  scholars  and  writers 
in  all  lands  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  as  soon  as  possible 
of : — 

1.  an  authoritative  Baptist  bibliography,  listing  the  most 
important  works  dealing  with  Baptist  history  and 
principle  in  different  lands 

2.  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Baptist  movement  since 
the  Reformation 

3.  an  international  Baptist  Encyclopedia  to  take  the  place 
of  that  issued  by  Cathcart  in  1881. 

Further,  this  meeting  calls  upon  all  national  Baptist  move¬ 
ments  to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  the  preservation, 
study  and  writing  of  Baptist  history. 

Here  are  projects  which  it  will  take  a  generation  to  complete. 
But  they  are  greatly  needed,  and  it  is  g(^  to  have  had  such  a 
programme  so  boldly  put  forward.  Only  with  the  help  of  the 
Alliance  can  these  enterprises  be  properly  undertaken.  The  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  contained  in  the  speeches  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Rev.  K.  A.  Moden,  of  Sweden,  and  Dr.  Johannes 
Mundhenk,  of  Germany,  made  it  clear  how  much  there  is  to  be 
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gained  by  personal  contact  and  collaboration.  The  members  of 
our  own  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  follow  with  close  interest 
developments  in  this  field,  and  have,  we  believe,  an  important 
part  to  play. 

In  1945  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
appointed  a  strong  Commission  to  prepare  “  a  fresh  statement  of 
our  Baptist  beliefs  in  the  language  of  tc^y.”  It  has  worked  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Chancellor  G.  P.  Gilmour  of  McMaster 
University  and  recently  issued  an  interim  statement  for  study 
and  discussion  entitled  “  The  Baptist  Position.”  The  statement 
is  in  six  sections  :  (1)  The  Introduction,  (2)  The  Baptist  Position, 
(3)  Elements  of  Strength  and  Weakness,  {4)  A  Glossary  of 
Terms,  (5)  Topics  for  Discussion,  and  (6)  Bibliography.  Could 
not  one  of  our  denominational  presses  arrange  either  to  sell  or 
to  reprint  the  statement  that  British  Baptists  may  share  with 
their  Canadian  brethren  in  this  important  piece  of  corporate 
study? 

*  1)1 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  focused  on  the 
Sabbath-Keeping  Baptist  Church  which  met  at  Mill  Yard,  Leman 
Street,  Goodman’s  Fields,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  and 
which  still  continues  in  existence,  meeting  now  for  worship  on  the 
premises  of  the  Upper  Holloway  Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  F. 
H.  Amphlett  Micklewright,  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society, 
contributed  to  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  cxci,  pp.  95,  137,  161  and 
185 ;  Vol.  cxcii,  p.  76  a  series  of  notes  on  the  Mill  Yard  community. 
These  were  supplemented  in  Vol.  cxcii,  p.  261  by  an  article  by  the 
editor  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  describing  a  booklet  published  in 
1869  by  W.  H.  Black,  pastor  of  the  Mill  Yard  church,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Angus  Library  of  Regent’s  Park  College.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  the  oldest  Minute  Books  of  the  Church  was 
taken  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States  where  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  Sabbath-Keeping  Baptists.  We  are  glad 
to  print  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  the  President  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  dealing  with  those  in  England  who 
have  been  of  this  persuasion.  Further  research  may  bring  other 
interesting  facts  to  light.  Mr.  Payne  has  already  identified  Daniel 
Noble,  who  was  elder  and  minister  at  Mill  Yard  till  his  death  in 
1783,  with  the  schoolmaster  for  whom  Tom  Paine  acted  as  usher 
in  1766.  The  details  of  this  interesting  discovery  were  set  out 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  May  31st,  1947. 

*  *  *  >* 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenii 
Societas  has  been  formed  and  that  it  has  successfully  held  it^ 
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first  General  Meeting.  In  1917,  during  the  first  World  War,  the 
Society  of  Old  Testament  Study  was  founded  and  for  thirty 
years  it  has  rendered  most  important  service  in  promoting  and 
co-ordinating  Old  Testament  study.  A  similar  Society  for  the 
field  of  New  Testament  study  has  long  been  needed.  We  wish 
we  could  anticipate  that  Baptist  scholars  would  take  as  large  a 
share  in  it  as  they  have  in  the  S.O.T.S.  It  is,  however,  some 
satisfaction  that  the  first  secretary  is  a  former  Baptist  Union 
Scholar,  Dr.  G.  H.  Boobyer,  now  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  S.N.T.S.,  Dr.  A.  E.  J. 
Rawlinson,  the  Bishop  of  Derby,  read  a  paper  on  “  Christian 
Initiation  in  the  New  Testament,”  which  has  now  been  published 
by  the  S.P.C.K.  as  a  pamphlet  (price  1/-).  It  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  the  relation  of  baptism 
and  confirmation.  In  this  connection  we  are  also  glad  to  see  that 
the  Tyndale  New  Testament  Lecture  for  1946  has  been  published 
(The  Tyndale  Press,  2/6).  It  is  by  Principal  P.  W.  Evans.  The 
title.  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament  is  somewhat  misleading, 
even  though  it  is  qualified  by  the  phrase  “  with  special  reference 
to  baptism.”  The  lecture  consists  in  a  careful  and  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  authenticity  of  Matthew  XXVIII,  19.  Another 
Baptist  contribution  in  this  field  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  scholars  is  Den  Kristne  Daab  by  Principal  Johannes  Norgaard, 
of  the  Danish  Baptist  Seminary  at  Tollose  (Dansk  Baptist-Forlag, 
1944,  5  kr).  Of  particular  importance  is  its  examination  of  the 
teaching  regarding  baptism  of  Luther  and  other  Reformers. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  180  of 
our  last  issue  should  read  as  follows :  “  There  is  obvious  force 
in  this  point,  though  one  would  expect  Hoskyns  to  give  more 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  deceptive  simplicity  of 
diction  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  frequently  conceals  the 
difficulty  of  its  conceptions,  while  rendering  it  very  accessible  to 
popular  devotional  use.” 


Lilwaakoi^— a  Congo  Secret  Society. 

IF  any  apology  were  needed  for  the  inclusion  of  an  article  of  this 
kind  in  the  pages  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  it  is  surely 
that  for  the  past  century  and  a  half,  British  Baptist  history  has 
been  closely  bound  up  with  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church 
ii.  “  lands  across  the  sea.”  More  and  more  Christian  workers  in 
the  Home  Country  are  sharing  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  problems 
and  pains  of  the  younger  Churches  in  India,  China  and  Africa. 
Members  of  a  denomination  which  is  recognised  as  being  inter¬ 
national  rightly  find  interest  in  the  doings  of  their  brethren  in 
lands  other  than  their  own. 

Probably  the  biggest  problem  confronting  the  missionary  in 
the  Congo  Field — ^as  in  other  areas  too — ^^is  the  gulf  which  lies 
between  the  European’s  mode  of  thought  and  customs  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  the  African  on  the  other.  The  Christian 
missionary,  anxious  to  convey  to  African  hearers  the  Good  News 
of  which  he  is  the  messenger,  quickly  recognises  this  difference 
between  himself  and  those  to  whom  he  goes.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  language  (though  that  is  difficult  enough  if 
the  missionary  would  go  further  than  merely  knowing  sufficient  of 
the  vernacular  to  make  himself  understood  to  a  group  of  mission- 
trained  boys  who  are  constantly  with  him  and  who  can  interpret 
what  he  says  to  their  friends).  No,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  African 
tradition  and  cultural  heritage  which  are  far  removed  from  those 
in  which  the  missionary  has  passed  his  early  days  and  from 
which  he  has  unconsciously  derived  his  thought-patterns  and 
his  outlook  upon  Life.  The  better  the  missionary  gets  to  know 
his  way  about  these  things,  the  more  openings  he  can  find  for 
commending  to  African  hearers  the  Way  of  Life  which  he  has 
come  to  proclaim. 

Some  Africa  missionaries,  backing  their  views  by  reference 
to  modern  theological  doctrines,  would  regard  as  worthless  and 
even  dangerous  any  enquiry  into  tribal  tradition  and  the  possible 
use  of  local  culture  in  Christian  preaching  and  Church  organi¬ 
sation.  Rightly  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Christian  revelation  and  overwhelmed  by  its  grandeur,  they  regard 
as  too  puny  for  consideration  the  accumulation  of  tribal  wisdom 
and  morality  made  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Others  of 

^  o  is  prooounced  as  the  o  in  pot.  The  accent  above  a  vowel  indicates 
that  the  syllable  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  pronounced  on  a  tone  higher 
than  unmarked  syllables. 
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us,  however,  reading  our  New  Testaments,  learn  of  the  missionary 
methods  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  evangelists — S.  Paul 
himself — ^and  note  how  he  claims  : 

To  all  men  I  have  become  all  things  to  save  s<»ne  by  all  and 
every  means. — (1  Corinthians  ix.  22,  Moffatt.) 

We  see  too  the  way  in  which  he  pressed  Greek  poetry  into  his 
Christian  purpose  as  he  sought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  to  the  Gospel  he  wished  to  proclaim.  And  we  feel  that 
we  are  in  good  missionary  company  when  we  try  to  find,  in 
African  ways  and  customs,  means  to  introduce  to  African  hearts 
and  minds  the  message  we  have  come  here  to  preach. 

The  follpwing  account  of  a  Congo  secret  society  still 
flourishing  today  among  the  members  of  the  baMbole  tribe  will, 
we  hope,  give  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  African  insti¬ 
tutions  are  rooted  in  tradition,  how  they  have  proved  in  the  past 
to  be  valuable  elements  of  African  tribal  culture  and  how  some 
parts  of  them  may  be  useful  for  the  Christian  missionary  in  his 
work. 

♦  *  * 

Lilwdakoi  is  a  society  confined  to  males  and  found,  so  far 
as  I  know,  only  among  the  various  groups  calling  themselves 
by  the  name  of  baMbole.  The  tribe  is  a  large  one  with  the 
remarkable  gong-language  name  of  : 

enu  (Homo  dsili — you  men  of  lice ! 

— a.  name  referring  probably  to  the  habit  indulged  in  by  some 
sections  of  the  tribe  of  wearing  their  hair  very  long  at  the  crown 
and  caked  into  tight  ringlets  with  a  mixture  of  camwood  powder 
and  oil,  which  is  a  fertile  medium  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
arthropods  referred  to.  (The  name  is  by  no  means  an  insult 
to  the  baMbole  themselves  though  it  brings  a  laugh  to  the  lips  of 
members  of  surrounding  tribes  with  cleaner  habits).  BaMbole 
folk  occupy  the  area  to  the  South  of  the  Congo  river.  West  of 
Yakusu  and  Stanleyville ;  they  extend  away  up  the  Lomami  river 
beyond  the  government  post  of  Opala.  Tribal  elders  say  that  the 
Lilwdakoi  society  spread  from  the  area  around  Opala  northwards 
— the  route  followed  by  many  of  the  changes  in  baMbole  culture. 
The  name  lilwdakoi  is  compounded  of  : 

lilwda — a  curse  word  used  in  this  and  in  other  secret 
societies  of  this  part  of  Africa  (e.g.  in  the  libili 
ceremonies  of  the  Lokele  which  caused  the  Church 
so  much  trouble  in  1910  and  1924) 
and  koi — the  leopard. 

There  is  a  l^end  about  the  leopard  which  explains  the  origin  of 
the  society.  It  is  known  only  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 
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society  and  was  told  to  me  in  whispers  by  a  young  man  (one  of 
our  B.M.S.  teachers)  who,  before  he  recounted  it  to  me,  looked 
furtively  out  of  the  window  and  door  of  the  mud  hut  I  was 
occupying  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  unauthorised  person  was 
listening.  The  story  is  this  : 

In  the  early  days  a  certain  man  had  four  wives.  Wishing 
to  set  out  on  a  long  journey  he  called  his  younger  brother  to  him 
and  gave  instructions  about  the  way  his  household  was  to  be 
managed  in  his  absence,  especially  emphasising  what  was  to  be 
done  if  his  wives  bore  children  after  his  departure.  "  If  a  woman 
bears  a  girl,”  he  said,  “  look  after  the  child  and  the  mother.  But 
if  a  woman  bears  a  son,  kill  both  the  child  and  the  mother  immedi¬ 
ately.”  Then  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  In  coqrse  of  time  the 
first  wife  bore  a  child — a  daughter;  the  second  gave  birth — to 
a  girl  also  and  the  third  wife  likewise.  The  younger  brother  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  keep  so  many  additions  to  the  family.  But 
the  fourth  wife  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy.  The  temporary  master 
of  the  household  remembered  his  instructions,  but  was  unable  to 
bring  himself  to  the  task  of  doing  away  with  the  mother  and  the 
baby  so  recently  bom.  A  last  he  decided  to  deceive  his  elder 
brother  by  driving  away  the  mother  and  child  into  the  forest  and 
then  making  a  grave  as  though  he  had  killed  and  buried  them. 

The  mother  and  the  child  set  forth  into  the  forest  and 
marched  and  marched  until  night-fall.  She  looked  around  for 
somewhere  to  sleep  and  found  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  There 
she  entered  and  lay  down  her  child.  It  was  such  a  convenient 
place  that  she  decided  to  make  it  her  home.  But  unknown  to  her, 
the  cave  had  another  opening  and  in  that  opening  a 
leopard  had  just  given  birth  to  a  cub.  While  the  two 
mothers  were  away,  the  babies  left  behind  in  the  cave 
b^n  exploring  their  surroundings  and  one  day  th^r  met 
one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  cave.  They  made  friends  and 
began  to  play  games  together  and  to  get  to  know  one  another  weil. 
But  the  young  leopard  warned  the  little  boy :  “  Never  let  my 
mother  see  your  mother  or  she  will  kill  her.”  One  day,  however, 
the  leopard  caught  sight  of  the  woman  near  the  cave  entrance. 
Afraid  that  the  woman  was  about  to  molest  her  cub  the  leopard 
sprang  upon  her  and  killed  her.  When  the  little  boy  heard  the 
news  he  began  to  reproach  his  friend  the  leopard  cub.  ”  Who  will 
find  me  food  now  that  my  mother  is  dead?”  he  asked.  The 
leopard  cub  promised  that  he  would  share  with  the  boy  all  the 
food  which  his  own  mother  brought  to  him  and  so  they  lived 
together  happily  for  a  long  time.  One  day,  however,  some  men 
came  through  the  forest  and  saw  the  cave  with  the  mother  leopard 
inside.  They  surrounded  the  animal  and  killed  her  with  their 
spears.  Then  they  found  the  little  boy  in  the  cave  as  well.  They 
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recognised  him  as  one  of  their  own  people  and  insisted  that  he 
should  return  with  them  to  the  village.  He  wanted  to  stay  behind 
in  the  cave  but  the  men  carried  him  off  back  to  their  town  and 
there  the  whole  story  about  his  birth  and  his  exile  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  father.  The  latter  was,  however,  so  pleased 
to  see  his  son  that  he  readily  forgave  the  younger  brother  his 
deceit  and  welcomed  the  boy  into  his  home.  But  the  little  boy 
could  not  forget  his  leopard  cub  friend  and  he  went  into  the 
forest  to  look  for  him.  When  he  found  him  he  said :  “  You 
helped  me  when  my  mother  died  and  I  had  no  food  to  eat.  Now 
I  shall  help  you  because  my  family  have  killed  your  mother.” 
And  so  every  night  the  little  boy  would  put  aside  some  of  his 
own  food  andktake  it  into  the  forest  for  the  leopard  cub,  his  friend. 

No  African  people  are  more  pleased  than  the  baMbole  at  the 
death  of  a  leopard.  The  man  who  kills  such  an  animal  is  indeed 
a  village  hero.  But  the  story  about  the  leopard  cub  explains  that 
the  leopard  can  also  be  a  symbol  of  covenanted  friendship  instead 
of  hatred  and  reconciliation  instead  of  war. 

In  their  present  day  form  the  lilwaakoi  ceremonies  take 
place  when  a  group  of  boys  have  grown  up  in  a  village  or  group 
of  villages  which  have  not  seen  the  ceremonies  for  some  years. 
A  big  event  in  the  life  of  the  village — such  as  the  killing  of  a 
leopard — may  be  a  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  rites, 
though  this  is  not  always  true.  The  ofinga  or  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  organises  the  proceedings,  which  consist  in  painting  the 
lads  up  with  white  chalk,  red  camwood  powder  and  black  soot 
and  taking  them  into  the  forest  near  to  the  village  for  dancing 
and  instruction.  Plenty  of  food  must  be  made  available  by  the 
women  folk  of  the  village.  Unlike  the  Lokele  ceremonies  of 
libeli  the  boys  do  not  stay  in  the  forest  for  months  at  a  time  but 
usually  spend  only  the  hours  of  daylight  in  the  forest,  returning 
to  the  village  for  the  evening.  The  instruction  given  to  the  boys 
in  the  forest  is  designed  to  make  them  useful  members  of  the 
community  and  has  a  definite  moral  background.  They  are  taught, 
among  other  things : 

do  not  commit  adultery 
do  not  steal 
do  not  kill  a  person 

For  disobedience  to  these  rules  the  penalty  was  death,  though  for 
crimes  of  the  first  and  second  kinds  first  offenders  might  be  let 
off  with  a  severe  warning.  Another  interesting  “  law  ”  is  that 
concerning  hospitality.  “If  you  are  preparing  or  eating  food, 
invite  any  stranger  passing  by  to  share  it  with  you,” 

Connected  with  the  moral  instruction  and  the  dancing  which 
is  taught  in  the  forest,  is  the  learning  of  special  words  which  are 
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really  riddles.  The  novice  buys  this  knowledge  from  the  old  men 
of  the  village  by  preparing  food  for  them  and  then  waiting  upon 
their  teaching  when  the  food  is  eaten  (we  are  reminded  of  the 
stor)-  of  Isaac  and  his  sons !  ) 

“  he  travels  right  into  the  forest  .  .  the  name  for  the 
talking-gong ; 

“  the  spirit  which  follows  after  .  .  the  leopard ; 

“  the  elephant’s  trunk  .  .  for  the  arm  of  a  man ; 

“  father  of  the  village  ”...  for  fire,  (without  which 
man  could  not  live) ; 

“  the  arrow  ”.  .  .  for  the  eye  (which  sees  quickly  all  that 
it  looks  upon)  ' 

and  so  on. 

In  after  life  the  power  of  lilwaakoi  can  be  of  great  value 
in  preventing  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  village.  As  the 
missionary  walks  through  these  baMbole  villages  he  notices  that 
communal  club-houses  which  extend  down  the  middle  of  the  street 
have  long  poles  attached  to  the  end-walls,  rather  like  flag-poles. 
They  are  flag  poles  indeed,  but  the  “  flag  ”  is  a  leopard-skin  kept  in 
the  house  of  the  ofinga.  Should  serious  quarrelling  break  out  in  the 
village  and  the  peace  of  the  place  be  Areatened,  the  ofinga  will 
produce  his  leopard-skin  and  hoist  it  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
poles.  Quarrelling  ceases  at  once  and  the  elders  who  have  been 
through  the  lilwaakoi  ceremonies  invite  the  disputants  into  the 
forest  to  settle  the  whole  palaver  by  arbitration.  No  blood  must 
be  shed  while  the  leopard  skin  hangs  up  in  the  village.  The 
B.M.S.  teacher  who  supplied  me  with  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  ceremonies  told  us  all  in  a  sermon  one  evening  how 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  power  of  lilwaakoi.  His  family  had 
committed  a  grave  error  in  the  eyes  of  another  group  of  baMbole 
people  and  the  only  way  of  expiating  the  crime  was  by  allowing 
one  of  our  own  men  to  be  killed.  Our  teacher,  who  was  then 
only  a  child,  was  chosen  as  the  one  whose  blood  should  be  shed 
to  settle  the  affair.  The  executioner  was  advancing  towards  him 
with  his  knife  when  an  elder  of  the  tilwdakoi  society  stepped  up 
and  placed  his  hand  between  the  knife  and  the  lad’s  neck.  “  This 
must  be  arranged  in  the  forest  ”  he  said,  “  among  those  who  have 
entered  the  lilwdakoi  society.”  And  so  it  was  arranged  without 
the  death  of  a  young  member  of  the  troop  which  had  done  wrong. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  society,  however,  which  the 
Christian  missionary  deprecates.  That  is  the  deceitfulness 
practised  by  the  members  of  the  Society  towards  all  who  have  not 
joined  up  (in  practice  that  means  all  young  children  and  women 
and  girls).  In  the  olden  days,  if  a  man  seriously  flouted  the 
authority  of  the  tilwdakoi  elders  and  contravened  the  rules  laid 
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down,  he  would  be  executed.  His  body,  so  it  is  said,  was  then 
dried  over  a  fire  and  the  wizened  corpse  was  dressed  up  in  finery 
and  paraded  round  the  village  as  the  “  spirit  ”  of  the  society.  All 
non-members  had  to  run  away  if  it  appeared.  Nowadays, 
Government  action  prevents  any  such  sanctions  being  applied 
to  offenders  against  the  elders  and  so  an  image  is  made  instead 
by  a  competent  woodcarver,  the  image  being  blackened  over  a  fire 
to  represent  the  dried-up  corpse.  But  at  the  time  of  preparation 
of  the  wooden  image,  news  is  given  out  in  the  village  to  the  non- 
initiated  people,  that  a  corpse  has  been  obtained  from  a  recent 
grave  and  has  been  dried  over  a  fire  in  the  men’s  communal  house. 
Decaying  vegetable  matter  is  put  into  this  hut  from  which  smoke 
is  seen  to  be  c«ming  in  order  to  help  with  the  hoax.  The  blackened 
figure,  called  “ifese  ”  is  then  decked  out  in  native  finery  and 
paraded  through  the  village  during  the  lilwdakoi  ceremonies  as 
the  “  spirit  ”  of  the  society.  A  B.M.S.  teacher  just  across  the 
river  from  Yakusu  had  to  complain  to  me  one  day  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  ceremonies  were  being  held  in  his  village  and  that  the 
“  spirit  ”  was  .paraded  at  the  inconvenient  hour  of  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  just  as  he  was  beating  the  school  gong  to  call  his 
children  together.  At  the  sight  of  the  “  spirit  ”  all  the  children 
fled  into  the  forest  so  that  he  could  not  hold  school  properly ! 

Should  the  Christian  missionary  have  any  dealings  with  such 
traditions  as  those  of  the  lilwdakoi?  Some  would  give  an  emphati¬ 
cally  negative  answer  and  would  regard  the  time  taken  in  collecting 
the  kind  of  information  I  have  not^  above  as  a  waste  of  opportu¬ 
nity  and  a  squanderi’.ig  of  missionary  effort.  Let  it  be  said  quite 
clearly  that  some  customs  of  Central  Africa  are  so  degraded 
morally  and  so  dangerous  physically  that  the  Christian  Church 
is  quite  unable  to  use  them  in  any  way.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  initiation  ceremonies  practis^  among  the  Lokele  and  called 
by  them  libeli.  The  young  Christian  Church  at  Yakusu  supported 
and  guided  by  such  stalwart  pioneers  as  Mokili,  Lilemo, 
Bandombele^  and  oth.“rs,  rightly  decided  that  no  Christians  could 
participate  in  the  superstition,  deception  and  cruelty  inherent  in 
the  libeli  rites.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  true  of  all  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Central  Africa  and  the  missionary  should  be  ready 
to  apply  to  African  tribal  traditions  of  this  kind  the  rule  proposed 
by  a  Christian  worker  of  an  earlier  century  for  dealing  with  “  the 
spirits  ”  (cf.  I  John  IV  :  1). 

We  have  perhaps  been  too  afraid  of  lilwdakoi  in  our  area 
because  of  the  possible  relation  between  its  ceremonies  and  the 
libili  rites  of  the  Lokele  folk — 3.  relationship  which  is  suggested 
by  the  common  usage  of  the  curse-word  :  lilwda.  But,  apart  from 
that  word,  there  are  a  few  things  common  to  the  two  sets  of  rites 
^  W.  Millman,  C.  E.  Pugh  and  A  G.  Mill  respectively. 
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and  I  am  convinced  that  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  lilwaakoi 
ways  might  prove  of  corisiderable  value  to  the  missionary  at 
work  in  our  area  today.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  tradition  has  been  or  could  be  used : 

(i)  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  ceremonies  is  that  of 

reconciliation  of  estranged  parties  through  the  blood  of  the 
leopard — this  blood  which  has  already  been  shed  taking  the 
place  of  human  blood.  It  seems  to  be  a  ready  made  simile 
for  expounding  texts  such  as  Colossians  1 :  21  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  Christian  message — and  our  baMbole 
teachers  have  been  quick  to  talk  of  the  lilwaakoi  rites  in 
such  a  context.  , 

(ii)  The  leopard-skin  hoisted  on  the  pole  is  the  sign  of  a  new 
convenant  which  takes  away  the  old  tribal  law  of  vengeance 
and  retribution.  The  teacher  may  have  gone  a  little  too  far 
who  claimed  that  the  hoisted-skin  “  is  our  baMbole  equivalent 
of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  ” — but  the  one  symbol  can  be 
a  very  useful  pointer  to  the  other.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
obtain  a  leopard-skin  with  which  to  cover  my  New  Testament 
for  use  on  our  next  baMbole  itineration  .  Then,  as  I  claim 
a  place  in  the  village  club-house  and  begin  to  talk  about  the 
Christian  Good  News,  I  shall  try  to  approach  the  Christian 
Message  via  the  symbol  af  the  lilzvdakoi — from  the  leopard- 
skin  on  the  cover  of  the  Book  to  the  words  enshrined  within 
its  pages.  I  believe  that  the  step  from  one  to  the  other  will 
be  a  natural  one  and  easily  understood  for  those  who  will 
listen  to  me. 

(iii)  And  what  a  wealth  of  illustration,  replete  with  African  lore, 
in  the  lilwaakoi  riddles !  Sermon-preparers  in  the  Home 
Country  might  be  interested  in  a  possible  development  of 
I  Peter  II :  21-25  using  two  lilwaakoi  riddles  as  headings 
for  the  sections  of  the  discourse : 

atendelinjaso  =  he  puts  up  with  things. 
iliki  jdokenge^  =  he  binds  the  village  together  as  with 
a  cord. 

Both  are  used  for  the  domestic  fowl.  When  a  palaver  is 
dealt  with  in  the  village,  fowls  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
elders  before  proceedings  b^n.  The  fowl  does  not  fly  off 
into  the  forest  when  the  owner  seeks  it — it  “  puts  up  with 
things,  even  death  ”  (cf.  Isaiah  53  for  the  expression  of  a 
similar  idea,  using  a  sheep  instead  of  a  fowl  as  the  simile). 
But  because  the  fowl  is  willing  to  put  up  with  things,  even 
death,  it  makes  possible  the  arrangement  of  the  palaver — it 
®  j  should  be  pronounced  as  the  sh  of  jAip. 
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is,  indeed,  the  “  binder-up  of  the  village."  So,  too,  the  Christ 
who 

“  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ” — (1  Peter  ii.  10), 
but  .  .  .  “was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  .  .  — (Isai^  liii.  5). 

This  same  Christ,  because  of  his  suffering,  is  able,  to  lead  us 
into  the  fellowship  of  his  Father ;  through  Him  we  “  return 
unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls.”  (I  Peter  ii :  25) 

(iv)  Finally  we  must  remember  the  moral  basis  of  lUwdakoi 
instruction  which  can  be  a  useful  step  towards  the  inculcation 
of  Christian  ideals  of  personal  honesty  and 'purity  and  of 
service  for  others.  baMbole  enquirers  when  introduced  to 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  said  to  me  :  “  But  we  had  these 
laws  before  the  ‘\yhite  Man  came  here !  ” 

In  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  to  the  Christian 
workers  in  Africa  by  the  difference  in  mental  outlook  between 
black  and  white,  the  study  of  African  customs  and  traditions 
is  assuredly  of  vital  importance — is  indeed  a  practical  necessity. 

J.  F.  Carrington. 


Church  and  State. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  KARL  BARTH’S  TREATISE 
"  CHRISTENGEMEINDE  UND  BURGERGEMEINDE.” 

'  I  'HE  relation  of  Church  and  State  has  never  been  a  purely 
1  academic  subject.  The  imprisonment  of  Thomas  Helwys 
for  his  religious  convictions,  which  Baptists  remember  with  just 
pride,  was  an  example  of  that  tension  which  has  existed  since  the 
days  of  the  primitive  Church  between  the  secular  world  and  the 
spiritual  community  within  it.  During  the  present  century  this 
tension  has  become  particularly  acute  on  the  Continent  where 
the  rise  of  totalitarian  governments  has  caused  the  Church  to 
pass  again  through  the  fires  of  persecution.  It  is  as  a  reminder 
of  this  grim  ordeal  and  not  merely  as  a  piece  of  scholastic 
research  that  we  must  read  Dr.  Barth’s  new  treatise,  and  the 
issues  raised  in  its  pages  have  already  been  settled  at  the  cost  of 
suffering  and  even  death  in  many  a  community  over  which  the 
shadow  of  the  Swastika  has  fallen.  His  central  theme  was 
originally  given  as  a  series  of  lectures  in  a  number  of  German  cities 
since  the  war,  and  is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  the 
general  reader. 

We  are  reminded  at  the  outset  that  Church  and  State  are 
not  just  terms,  but  communities  of  living  people  (hence  the 
double  use  of  the  word  “  Gemeinde  ”  in  the  title.)  The  Church 
is  the  community  of  those  who  have  been  brought  together  in 
any  given  place  through  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  whose  duty 
is  to  confess  Him.  As  members  of  a  spiritual  body  whose  Head 
is  Christ,  they  share  a  common  life  which  is  manifested  inwardly 
by  a  common  hope  faith  and  love,  and  outwardly  by  the  public 
confession  of  Him.  The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  com¬ 
munity  of  those  who  have  been  brought  together  in  any  given 
place  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  (i.e.,  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  his  neighbours,  and  of  the 
whole  community  against  the  rest  of  the  world.)  The  function 
of  the  State  is  to  legislate,  to  govern,  and  to  administer  justice. 

Church  and  State  are  related,  existing  together  in  a  world 
which  still  awaits  its  final  deliverance ;  and  the  State  is  a  mixture 
of  believers  and  unbelievers  without  any  clear  conception  of  its 
relationship  to  God,  spiritually  blind  and  unconscious.  There¬ 
fore,  all  its  tasks  and  objectives  are  relative  and  limited,  since  it 
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has  no  certain  vision  of  the  truth.  It  possesses  physical  force  [ 
which  can  be  used  for  its  protection.  Yet  this  is  itself  a  sign  of  | 
its  essential  weakness,  a  reminder  of  the  precarious  position  in 
which  the  safety  of  the  State  always  stands.  Always  having  to  be  [ 
on  guard  against  potential  foes,  the  State  knows  nothing  of  that 
oecumenical  spirit  which  binds  different  communities  of  ’ 
Christians  together  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

Despite  these  obvious  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
the  Church  cannot  entirely  separate  herself  from  it.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  affect  her  life,  the  spiritual  death  which  rules 
over  the  secular  society  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  Church, 
and  there  are  Christian  communities  where  neither  faith  nor  hope 
nor  love  is  alive.  Moreover,  the  differences  between  the  Churches 
of  different  lands  are  still  so  pronounced  and  racial  influence  so 
strong,  that  the  oecumenical  ftiovement  is  still  only  a  movement. 

The  Church  need  not  look  down  on  the  world  too  much  ! 

Yet  it  is  the  Church,  and  she  alone,  which  really  understands 
the  purpose  of  the  State,  for  she  alone  knows  the  righteousness 
of  God  which  the  State  must  express  in  a  limited  and  imperfect 
form.  She  alone  knows  the  pride  of  man  which  would  lead 
to  chaos  and  confusion  if  it  were  unchecked,  and  she  knows  that 
God  has  ordained  the  secular  State  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of 
this  chaos,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  evil  doer,  and  to  reward 
the  good  (Roman  xiii,  3 ;  I  Peter  ii,  14).  This  time,  in  which  * 
the  State  performs  this  function  and  through  its  constitutional 
forms  expresses  imperfectly  the  righteousness  of  God,  is  a  time 
of  grace  (i.e.,  it  is  granted  by  His  grace  and  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  men  to  avail  themselves  of  that  grace).  Being  thus 
ordained  the  State,  no  less  than  the  Church  has  a  definite  place 
within  God's  will  and  purpose,  and  its  very  existence  is  a  sign 
that  sinful  men  are  still  remembered  and  protected  by  Him.  It 
is  a  source  of  benefit  to  an  unholy  world,  maintaining  within  it  a 
provisional  and  relative  standard  of  holiness.  And  although  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  part  in  Christ’s  Kingdom,  yet  it 
belongs  to  those  powers  which  are  subject  to  Him  as  the  risen 
Lord  (Matt,  xxviii,  18)  and  which  cannot  separate  us  from  Him. 
(Rom.  viii,  37ff).  From  such  an  institution  as  this  the  Church  can¬ 
not  cut  herself  off  in  indifference,  for  this  would  mean  resisting 
the  ordinance  of  God  and  incurring  His  condemnation  (Rom. 
xiii,  2.) 

The  vocation  of  the  Church  is  to  exist  as  an  inner  core  with¬ 
in  the  State,  proclaiming  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  the 
coming  of  God’s  Kingdom.  The  State  has  no  such  message  to  j 
proclaim,  it  cannot  even  pray,  but  must  be  prayed  for  by  the 
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duty  faithfully,  always  hovering  between  optimism  and 
pessimism,  hoping  for  the  best  and  yet  expecting  the  worst.  It 
is  to  the  service  of  this  needy  society  that  Qiristians  are  called, 
they  must  work  and  pray  for  the  world,  making  themselves 
responsible  before  God  for  their  unbelieving  fellows,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  secular  authority  (Romans  xiii,  i.  a)  not  in 
blind  and  unquestioning  slavery,  but  because  the  wider  circle  of 
the  world  like  the  inner  circle  of  the  Church  is  centred  in  Christ, 
and  because  thty  have  a  responsibility  to  Him  in  this  wider  circle 
(Romans  xiii,  5.) 

The  Church  cannot  prescribe  rules  for  an  ideal  State;  there  is 
only  one  Body  of  Christ  which  must  always  remain  distinct  from 
the  world.  No  form  of  government,  however  enlightened,  can  take 
the  place  of  the  Church  or  do  her  work.  Therefore,  while  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Christians  to  work  for  better  social 
conditions,  they  must  never  equate  any  political  system  with  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  goodness  of  all  human 
systems,  and  the  hope  of  Christians  is  not  for  an  earthly 
Utopia,  but  for  “  a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God.” 

When  Christians  take  positive  action  in  the  life  of  the  State, 
they  will  not  be  guided  by  natural  law,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgement  of  heathen  states,  the  commonly  accepted  idea  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong.  To  make  this  the  standard  of  judgement  for 
the  Christian  would  be  to  make  the  Church  indistinguishable 
from  the  State,  which  can  do  no  other  than  follow  this  natural 
law  which  leads  only  too  often  to  disaster.  Nor  will  the  Church 
act  in  the  political  sphere  for  her  own  profit  and  the  increase  of 
her  own  influence.  The  Church  is  in  the  world  not  to  enlist  the 
world’s  support  for  her  own  ends,  but  to  serve. 

The  Church  may  expect  certain  facilities  from  the  State,  for 
part  of  the  State’s  divine  significance  is  that  it  ^ould  provide 
opportunities  for  the  proclamation  and  hearing  of  the  Word. 
When  such  facilities  are  granted,  whether  in  the  provision  for 
religious  education  and  broadcasts,  the  protection  of  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  worship,  financial  assistance,  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
Church  must  accept  them  gratefully  as  gifts  in  which  she 
recognizes  God’s  providential  purpose.  And  if  such  opportunities 
are  denied,  she  must  ask  herself  whether  she  is  not  at  fault  in 
not  having  made  her  witness  strong  and  faithful  enough  to 
warrant  her  being  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
society. 

The  word  “  witness  ”  sums  up  the  divinely  ordained  function 
of  the  Church ;  she  is  in  the  world  to  witness,  to  remind  men  of 
God’s  Kingdom.  The  aim  of  this  witness  is  to  bring  continually 
before  the  State  the  facts  of  its  relationship  to  Gk)d  and  its  place 
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in  His  sovereign  dispensation.  For  the  Church  knows  that  the 
law  of  the  State  is  in  its  limited  way  an  analogy  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  since  the  State  in  its  spiritual  blindness  Imows 
nothing  of  this,  the  Church  must  take  the  initiative  in  pointing  it 
out.  The  Church  will  therefore  act  in  the  political  sphere  by 
giving  her  weight  to  any  decision  which  will  make  clear  the 
the  sovereignity  of  Christ  over  the  whole  and  direct  the  policy  of 
men  towards,  rather  than  away  from,  the  Kingdom  of  Grod.  Her 
political  activity  is  to  witness,  to  arouse  the  State  from  its 
neutrality  and  ignorance  and  point  it  to  God.  Dr.  Barth  now 
proceeds  to  show  how  this  line  of  action  will  express  itself  in 
specific  issues. 

Since  the  Church  believes  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  in 
the  person  of  a  Man,  she  will  defend  the  rights  of  man  against 
all  forms  of  exploitation  and  will  uphold  the  State  as  the  guardian 
of  those  rights.  Since  God  became  man,  man  must  be  the  measure 
of  all  things. 

The  Church  proclaims  that  the  Son  of  Man  has  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost;  she  will  therefore  be  the 
/  champion  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  She  will 
I  proclaim  the  need  for  social  justice  throughout  every  part  of 
'  the  community,  and  she  will  judge  all  forms  of  government  by 
the  measure  in  which  this  justice  is  found  in  them. 

The  Church  is  the  community  of  those  who  have  been  called 
into  the  liberty  of  God’s  children ;  she  will  therefore,  demand 
liberty  for  all  in  politics,  home  life,  in  art,  science,  and  belief. 
She  will  not  in  every  circumstance  oppose  a  partial  limiting  of 
this  liberty,  but  she  will  always  oppose  anything  that  savours  of 
totalitarianism. 

The  Church  is  the  community  of  those  who  live  a  common 
life.  She  will  therefore  strive  for  equality  among  all  men,  and 
will  regard  as  an  arbitrary  convention  the  limitation  of  political 
freedom  amongst  certain  races  and  classes,  especially  among 
women.  But  this  equality  will  not  be  a  dull  uniformity,  for  just 
as  the  Church  knows  in  her  own  life  a  variety  of  gifts  bestowed 
by  the  Spirit,  so  she  will  recognize  that  there  are  different 
vocations  within  the  secular  society.  And  she  will  oppose  the 
unifying  of  these  varied  functions  in  one  controlling  hand, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  despot  or  of  “  das  Volk.” 

Testifying  to  the  true  light  that  has  come  in  Christ,  and 
living  by  that  light,  the  Church  will  be  the  declared  enemy  of  all 
secrecy  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  What  is  secret  is  wrong,  what 
is  open  is  right. 

The  Church  is  founded  and  nourished  on  the  Free  Word  of 
God  which  she  proclaims.  She  will  therefore  ascribe  a  great 
importance  to  free  speech  of  all  kinds,  believing  that  through  the 
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right  word  spoken  at  the  right  time  decisive  results  can  be 
adiieved.  She  will  therefore  oppose  all  forms  of  censorship  and 
control  of  public  opinion. 

The  motive  of  Christ’s  followers  is  not  rule,  but  service. 
The  Church  will  therefore  r^ard  any  rule  which  is  not  a  means 
of  service  as  an  abnormality.  There  is  a  difference  between 
“  potestas  ”  (which  serves  justice)  and  “potentia  ”  (which  con¬ 
trols  justice  and  overcomes  it.)  The  results  of  “  potentia  ”  are 
seen  in  the  downfall  of  Bismarck  and  Hitler :  “  they  that  take 

the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.” 

The  Church  is  essentially  oecumenical  and  concerned  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  welfare  of  her  entire  communion.  She  will  bring 
this  same  spirit  into  the  political  sphere  and  will  present  to  the 
secular  State  a  picture  of  super-national  peace  and  co-operation 
which  must  be  copied  in  the  world  of  international  affairs  if  the 
world  is  to  be  saved  from  collapse. 

The  Church  knows  of  God’s  wrath  and  judgement,  that  it 
lasts  but  a  moment,  whilst  His  grace  is  for  all  eternity.  Prom 
this  it  follows  that  she  will  sometimes  regard  as  necessary  violent 
solutions  to  political  problems  (e.g.,  revolution),  but  only  when 
they  cannot  possibly  be  avoided.  The  Church  cannot  tolerate 
peace  at  any  price,  but  since  the  Gospel  demands  a  perfection 
like  that  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  she  will  pursue  and  encourage 
a  policy  of  peace  to  the  very  limits  of  human  possibility. 

All  the  above  examples,  though  not  exhaustive,  show  that 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  proclaimed  by 
the  Church  and  the  everyday  issues  of  the  life  of  the  civil  com¬ 
munity.  In  emphasizing  this  analogy,  the  Church  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  prophetic  witness.  And  from  what  has  been  said, 
it  will  be  clear  that  whilst  no  human  system  of  government  can 
ever  claim  to  represent  the  Kingdcwn  of  God  on  earth,  yet 
Christianity  has  a  stronger  affinity  with  democracy  than  with  any 
other  system. 

Finally,  Dr.  Barth  raises  a  practical  question.  Is  it  advisable 
that  a  special  Christian  political  party  be  formed  in  any  given 
place  to  carry  into  effect  the  outlined  plan  of  prophetic  witness? 
Such  parties  have  already  existed  in  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  have  not  been  generally  successful.  'Any  such 
party  would  have  to  enter  the  political  arena  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  political  parties,  might  well  be  forced  into  coalition  and 
compromise  with  non-Christians,  and  would  be  dependent  for  its 
influence  on  the  obtaining  of  numerical  majorities  and  the  use  of 
propaganda.  And  if  the  formation  of  such  a  party  involved  the 
alliance  of  Protestants  with  Catholics,  it  would  also  mean  inter¬ 
preting  die  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  highest  form  of  natural  law 
and  adopting  a  moralistic  and  humanistic  philosophy.  These  con- 
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siderations  are  enough  to  rule  out  the  desirability  of  any  Christian 
political  party. 

In  addition,  such  a  party  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  also 
unnecessary,  so  long  as  the  Church  faithfully  discharges  her 
divine  task,  which  is  to  declare  the  Gospel  of  Grod’s  grace.  This 
Gospel,  which  deals  with  the  King  and  His  Kingdom  now  hidden 
but  soon  to  be  revealed,  is  prophetic  and  political  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  Church  is  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world.  If  she  will  only  speak  impressively  and  authoritatively 
on  social  questions  (and  not  only  on  those  which  affect  her  im¬ 
mediately,  such  as  gambling  and  the  use  of  Sunday),  if  she  will 
only  stand  as  an  inner  core  of  righteousness  within  the  State,  if 
she  will  only  illustrate  her  preaching  by  her  own  life,  the  Church 
will  do  all  that  any  party  could  ever  achieve,  and  far  more. 

Those  who  read  Dr.  Barth’s  treatise  will  not  only  find  it 
stimulating  reading,  but  will  find  that  rtfuch  of  his  argument 
expresses  the  position  held  by  Free  Churchmen  in  England  today. 
His  opening  definition  of  the  Church  as  a  community  of  people 
brought  together  in  any  given  place  through  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  Him,  would  find 
acceptance  amongst  Baptists  and  a  great  many  others  who  share 
our  doctrine  of  the  gathered  Church.  Those  who  do  not  think  in 
the  terms  of  vivid  contrast  which  form  a  characteristic  of 
Barthian  theology  as  a  whole,  will  perhaps  think  his  description 
of  the  State  and  its  spiritual  blindness  a  trifle  overdone.  But  the 
central  truth  of  this  thesis  is  beyond  question ;  the  Church  is  in  the 
w'orld  and  yet  not  of  the  world,  and  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  called  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  with  one  another  form 
a  distinct  community  in  which  His  will  is  known  and  the  life  of 
His  Kingdom  is  anticipated. 

Concerning  the  vocation  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Barth  enunciates  two  great  truths,  both  of  which  will  receive  our 
assent  as  belonging  to  the  Biblical  conception  of  the  Church  as  we 
have  generally  understood  k.  Firstly,  the  Church  is  charged 
with  a  priestly  office  in  the  world.  The  spiritual  blindness  of  the 
State  requires  that  intercession  should  be  made  on  its  behalf,  and 
it  is  only  the  Church  which  can  intercede  since  she  alone  is 
conscious  of  her  relationship  to  God.  The  Church  then,  as  Barth 
points  out,  has  to  make  herself  responsible  before  God  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  has  to  pray  to  Him  for  those  who  know  not 
how  to  pray  for  themselves.  And  although  he  does  not  commit  him¬ 
self  to  any  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  as  we  are 
familiar  with  it,  yet  there  is  at  the  root  of  all  Barth  says  the 
same  truth  which  underlies  this  doctrine  viz.,  that  to  intercede 
before  God  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  everv  member  of  the  believing  community.  Our 
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view  of  the  Church  is  not  of  a  spiritual  body  in  which  some  are 
called  to  be  priests,  but  in  which  all  are  priests  because  they  are 
believers,  thus  making  the  whole  body  priestly. 

And  secondly,  the  Church’s  vocation  is  prophetic,  she  must 
not  only  represent  men  before  God,  but  also  present  God  to  men. 
The  prophetic  ministry  of  the  Church  will  sometimes  bring  her 
into  conflict  with  the  State,  and  in  her  stand  for  those  God-given 
truths  which  she  has  recdved  she  will  need  both  courage  and 
grace.  But  this  ministry  cannot  be  shirked  if  the  Church  is  to 
discharge  her  responsibility  to  God  and  man,  as  the  record  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  faith  should  continually  remind  us.  Dr.  Barth 
makes  it  clear  for  us,  in  case  we  were  in  any  doubt,  that  prophetic 
witness  is  not  only  a  duty  of  the  Church  and  of  the  believers  who 
are  its  members,  but  an  integral  part  of  her  life  in  this  time  of 
grace,  in  which  God  is  still  granting  men  the  opportunity  to 
repent  and  believe  the  Gospel  she  proclaims. 

Irwin  J.  Barnes. 


William  Robinson,  What  Churches  of  Christ  Stand  For.  (The 
Berean  Press,  1/-). 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  valuable  manual  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Overdale  College,  Birmingham. 


Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  England. 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty-six  works  relating  to  English 
Seventh-day  Baptists  were  calendared  lin  the  Baptist  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  1916.  Dr.  Thirtle  contributed  a  most  careful  article 
on  Dr.  Chamberlain  of  London  and  Woodham  in  Essex  to  our 
Transactions.  The  one  church  that  remains  in  Europe,  long 
worshipping  in  Mill  Yard,  Whitechapel,  has  deposited  its  church 
book  in  America,  and  five  articles  prompted  by  this  have  appeared 
in  Notes  and  Queries  since  September  1946,  written  by  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Amphlett  Micklewright,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  The  time  seems 
ripe  for  another  study  of  the  whole  movement,  in  our  own 
columns.  ^ 

When  King  Charles  had  been  beheaded,  the  question  of  a 
successor  was  sure  to  arise.  In  1652  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  29 
March  enabled  someone  to  deduce  and  publish  that  there  would  be 
a  “  glorious  rising  of  the  Fifth  Monarch.”  But  as  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  declined  to  take  the  crown,  Fifth-Monarchy  men  met  in  1656 
at  Norwich  and  Coleman  Street,  London.  When  Richard  Crom¬ 
well  became  Protector,  John  Wigan  in  27  July,  1659  feared  the 
result  of  excluding  Fifth-Monarchy  men  from  the  regiments ;  then 
Peter  Chamberlain  stated  some  problems  of  the  legislative  power. 
The  earliest  tract  about  “  King  Jesus  ”  appeared  in  1642  from 
an  Oxford  scholar.  By  1649  James  Toppe,  a  Baptist  of  Tiverton, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mark  Leonard  Busher,  about  “  Christs 
monarchical!  and  personall  reigne  uppon  earth  over  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  ...  in  wych  is  also  shewed  the  tyme  when 
this  kingdom  shall  begin  and  where  it  shalbe.”  Here  then  are 
leading  Baptists  considering  the  Fifth  Monarchy  as  imminent. 

Another  group  of  Baptists  was  directly  considering  the 
question  of  Saturday  sabbath.  James  Oakford  in  1649  published 
on  “the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  commandment  .  .  .  reformed  and 
restored  to  its  primitive  purity.”  Thomas  Tillam  sent  by  a  London 
Baptist  church  to  the  north  was  soon  descanting  on  “  the  two 
witnesses,  their  prophecy  slaughter  resurrection  and  ascention.” 
Thomas  Chafie  issued  102  pages  on  the  seventh-day  sabbath, 
William  Aspinwall  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  Fifth  Mon¬ 
archy,  or  kingdom,  that  shortly  is  to  come  into  the  world.  In 
1652  Tillam  was  at  Hexham,  both  ministering  in  the  abbey,  and 
beginning  to  gather  a  church  on  a  new  basis.  The  return  of  Jews 
to  England  after  centuries  of  banishment,  called  forth  comment, 
and  their  observance  of  Saturday  for  worship  caused  “  A  lover 
of  peace  with  truth  ”  to  show  that  the  seventh-day  sabbath  was 
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proved  from  the  beginning,  from  the  law,  from  the  prophets, 
from  Christ  and  His  apostles,  to  be  a  duty  yet  incumbent  upon 
saints  and  sinners.  Early  in  1657,  William  Sailer  and  John 
Spittlehouse  made  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  commonwealth,  touching  the  sabbath-day.  The  same 
year  Spittlehouse  and  Aspinwall  concentrated  on  the  precise  point 
of  the  seventh-day  sabbath,  while  Tillam  frcwn  prison  wrote  of 
the  seventh-day  sabbath  sought  out  and  celebrated.  This  was 
controverted  next  year  by  John  Hanson.  .  .  .  This  year  saw  also 
the  anonymous  tract  writer  of  1653  revealing  himself  as  Edward 
Stennett  of  Walling. 

A  rector  at  Colchester,  which  town  had  seen  much  of  the 
Seventh-day  people,  published  at  Ipswich  263  pages  to  prove  that 
the  Jews’  sabbath  was  antiquated  and  the  Lord’s  Day  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  diivine  authority.  This  simple  doctrine  appeared  in  1659. 
Next  year,  Theophilus  Brabourne  followed  with  a  short  tract  on 
the  sabbath  day,  which  he  thought  to  be  at  the  moment  the  highest 
controversy  in  the  Church  of  England.  Next  year,  Tillam  was 
in  prison,  with  time  to  publish  410  pages  as  a  clear  description 
of  the  true  gospel  church  with  all  her  officers  and  ordinances, 
while  someone  else  bade  a  last  farewell  to  the  rebellious  sect  called 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  with  its  total  dispersing.  In  1661,  John 
James  of  the  Seventh-day  church  in  Whitechapel  was  executed 
for  preaching  treason.  In  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Tillam  and 
others  organized  a  wholesale  emigration  up  the  Rhine  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  a  disused  monastery;  this  drained  away  most  of  the 
Fifth-Monarchy  men  and  many  Seventh-day  Baptists.  This 
colony  soon  met  with  total  disaster.  But  first  it  had  b^n  disowned 
by  Edward  Stennett,  while  Thomas  Grantham  put  forth  a 
pamphlet  against  the  seventh  day  sabbath  as  ceremonial.  John 
Collinges  also  published  against  those  who  contended  for  the  old 
sabbath  of  the  seventh  day.  Edward  Stennett  and  W.  Sailer 
published  separately  to  the  contrary.  In  1671  Sailer  examined 
a  book  by  Dr.  Owen  concerning  a  sacred  day  of  rest,  while  a 
brick-layer  named  Belcher  was  found  preaching  at  Bell  Lane  on 
the  sabbath.  The  late  minister  of  Sherborne  in  Dorset  announced 
his  judgement  for  observing  the  Jewish  or  seventh  day  sabbath, 
which  was  opposed  by  Benn  of  Dorchester. 

With  1672  Charles  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and 
in  the  new  atmosphere  an  aged  clergyman  named  Homes,  put  out 
an  essay  on  concerning  the  sabbath.  In  1677  Bampfield  was  free, 
and  publishing  books  with  marvellous  titles;  one  of  them  taught 
that  the  seventh-day  sabbath  was  the  desirable  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  John  Cowell  of  Natton  near  Tewkesbury  announced  that 
the  snare  was  broken,  and  that  he  had  grounds  for  leavitig  off 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Bampfield 
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scxwi  founded  in  London  another  Seventh  day  church,  which 
endured  till  1863,  while  Stennett  criticised  Cowell.  A  Colchester 
rector  set  forth  in  1683  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eneland 
as  to  “  the  Lord’s  day,  or  Sunday-sabbath ;  ”  this  was  lengthy, 
and  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1695.  Bampfield  wrote 
two  more  books  with  unreadable  titles,  was  imprisoned,  and  died 
in  Newgate.  On  the  Sabbath  day,  Saturday  1st  February  1683-4 
Joseph  Stennett  published  an  elegy  and  epitaph.  With  16^,  John 
Bunyan  felt  called  on  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  offered  proof 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  true  Christian  Sabbath. 
Next  year,  another  Stennett,  Jehudah,  put  out  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  reader;  this  family  was  destined  to  be  in  evidence  for  quite 
two  centuries.  With  the  flight  of  James  II  in  1688,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  the  whole  atmosphere  ameliorated, 
and  Joseph  Stennett  published  poems  on  state -''affairs  in  1690, 
while  John  Savage  answered  an  anonymous  pamphlet.  Thomas 
Bampfield  entered  the  field  in  1692,  and  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford,  besides  a  modest  G.  T. 
Bampfield  replied  to  the  Oxford  scholar  in  1693,  who  rejoined 
next  year.  A  prominent  ordinary  Baptist,  Isaac  Marlow,  took 
up  the  cudgels  next  year,  while  Joseph  Bennett  published  sermons 
on  ordinary  topics,  then  at  some  uncertain  date  disputed  with 
Charles  Leslie  as  to  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Christian  sabbath.  At  intervals  he  published  hymns  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  an  account  of  the  Spanish  discoveries 
and  cruelties  in  the  New  World. 

With  1700  Benjamin  Reach  of  Southwark  entered  the  field  to 
prove  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  abrogated  and  the  Saturday 
Sabbatarians  were  confuted.  Perhaps  he  was  incited  to  this  by 
their  occupation  of  Mill  Yard  in  1692,  and  the  wealthy  Joseph 
Davis  from  Whitechapel  acquiring  the  manor  of  Little  Maplestead 
in  Essex,  of  which  a  map  may  be  seen  at  the  National  Library 
of  Wales  in  Aberystwith.  Joseph  Stennett  published  the  works 
of  Plato,  and  a  poem  in  memory  of  King  William,  then  advice 
to  the  young  for  the  early  conversion  to  God. 

A  member  of  the  Mill  Yard  church  was  Nathan  Bailey  who 
kept  a  school,  and  soon  proved  himself  a  practical  lexicographer 
till  1736.  His  publications  began  with  a  dictionary  of  all  sorts 
of  country  affairs,  handicraft,  trading  and  merchandizing,  etc.,  in 
1704.  Joseph  Stennett  the  same  year  celebrated  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  made  a  new  version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
answered  an  attack  on  Baptists  by  David  Russen.  He  followed 
the  progress  of  the  war  by  sermons,  while  Bailey  published  Latin 
exercises  for  schoolboys,  which  were  reprinted  till  1798  in  eighteen 
editions.  Stennett  was  a  loyal  prea<Aer,  as  he  showed  by  a 
sermon  on  the  Union  in  1707. 
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That  year,  however,  Joseph  Davis,  of  Mill  Yard  died  in 
February,  and  a  short  “  legacy  ”  was  printed  with  much  curious 
information  as  the  seventh  day  Baptists,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1720.  In  1869  the  minister  of  “  Mill  Yard  ”  put  forth  another 
edition ;  and  in  May  1947  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  sent  a  full  account 
to  Nates  and  Queries.  The  minister  in  Whitechapel,  John 
Maulden,  published  a  threefold  dialogue,  the  third  point  ^ing 
whether  the  Seventh  or  the  First  day  of  the  week  be  the  sabbath 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  reprinted  twenty  years  later,  but  he  followed 
it  up  at  once  with  a  guide  for  a  pious  young  man,  both  under  the 
alias  Philotheos.  This  was  met  by  Edward  Elliott  of  Wapping, 
newly  come  from  an  ordinary  Baptist  church  in  the  west,  who 
gave  a  brief  examination  of  the  chief  arguments  for  keeping  the 
Jewish  seventh  day  sabbath.  This  was  the  second  time  he  had 
touched  the  topic,  as  a  year  earlier  he  had  cited  scripture  against 
the  preaching  of  Stennett.  This  minister  was  not  deflected  from 
public  affairs  in  his  publications,  which  dwelt  otherwise  on  deaths ; 
he  died  in  1713. 

Nathan  Bailey  issued  another  dictionary,  on  husbandly’  and 
gardening,  1717.  Another  member  of  the  Mill  Yard  church 
appeared  in  Thomas  Slater,  whose  family  had  steadily  maintained 
membership  here.  A  member  of  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  John 
Rutland,  ventured  into  print  to  vindicate  stern  Calvinism,  about 
1720.  Then  Bailey  found  his  line  of  research  most  welcome.  In 
1721  he  issued  his  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary, 
which  he  kept  improving  with  each  of  nine  editions.  The  thirtieth 
edition  came  out  in  1802,  while  a  German  edition  appeared  as  early 
as  1752. 

Four  books  for  and  against  the  seventh  day  came  out  in  1722 
and  1724;  then  Bailey  in  five  years  put  out  the  Colloquies  of 
Erasmus  (reprinted  1733,  1877,  1878),  the  Antiquities  of  London 
and  Westminster  (three  editions),  a  spelling  book,  an  edition 
of  Ovid,  and  completed  his  dictionary  work  with  a  folio  containing 
thousands  of  additions.  His  health  seems  to  have  failed,  for  he  had 
several  sub-editors,  and  only  in  1736  did  he  complete  his  labours 
in  this  direction  (though  he  lived  til!  1742),  with  a  complete 
household  dictionary  for  the  use  of  both  city  and  country. 

A  portentous  volume  of  over  400  i»ges  came  out 
from  Nikolas  Wincop  in  1731,  stating  and  vindicating  the  inviol¬ 
able  obligations  to  the  religious  observance  of  the  seventh  da^y. 
Apparently  nobody  was  interested  enough  to  answer  it. 
But  editions  of  Maulden’s  ordinary  preaching  were  called  for  as 
late  as  1738,  while  the  new  minister,  Robert  Cornthwaite,  opposed 
Transubstantiation,  and  a  second  edition  was  needed  in  1734.  He 
used  his  popularity  to  uphold  the  seventh  day  in  three  large 
pamphlets  against  Samuel  Wright;  defence  of  the  usual  view 
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was  undertaken  by  a  tallow-chandler  named  Thomas  Chubb,  and 
by  Daniel  Dobel,  a  shoemaker  at  Cranbrook,  in  the  General  Baptist 
church  there. 

Joseph  Stennett  published  several  sermons,  including  a 
proposal  to  encourage  young  men  in  their  studies  for  the  ministry, 
also  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms.  Yet  another  Joseph  Stennett, 
at  Coate,  celebrated  the  victory  at  Dettingen  in  1743,  the  last  in 
which  a  king  of  England  took  an  active  part.  The  invasion  by 
the  Young  Pretender  in  1745  called  forth  two  patriotic  sermons. 

Indeed,  the  topic  of  the  seventh  day,  though  it  received 
attention  in  America,  elicited  nothing  more  in  print  here  for  many 
years.  Moreover,  the  churches  which  observed  it  sank  into 
somnolence. 

It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  the  church  books  can  show 
quiet  life  of  ordinary  members  to  some  extent.  At  Mill  Yard, 
Robert  Cornthwaite  was  invited  to  the  Eldership  in  1726,  from 
Boston,  where  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  ordinary  Baptist 
congregation.  The  shrinkage  of  most  of  the  seventh  day  churches 
gave  more  support  to  those  which  survived;  and  with  a  manse, 
almshouses,  burial  ground,  the  minister  could  live  happily.  Peter 
Russell  aided  the  Elder  in  later  days.  Daniel  Noble  was  born 
in  Whitechapel  1729,  and  his  parents  intended  him  for  the 
ministry,  Cornthwaite  began  his  education.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  little  official  training  for  the  ministry,  only  private  tuition 
in  what  came  to  be  called  “  Academies.”  One  of  these  was  under 
Caleb  Rotheram  at  Kendal,  and  Noble  went  north  (1747).  Hence 
he  proceeded  to  University  at  Glasgow.  There  is  no  information 
how  the  expense  of  this  education  was  met.  He  did  not  escape 
the  drift  toward  Sooinianism  which  was  prevalent,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  revival  under  the  Early 
Methodists,  nor  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  New  Connection 
of  General  Baptists.  Noble  returned  and  was  chosen  Elder  in 
1755,  continuing  till  1783  when  he  was  invited  to  the  ordinary 
Baptist  church  at  Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican;  in  his  time  the  church 
appears  to  have  gently  subsided  into  insignificance.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Russell  or  Noble  was  the  technical  Elder.  When  both 
had  left,  William  Slater  succeeded,  maintaining  himself  by  a 
school.  A  fire  in  1790  ended  public  worship  for  a  time.  John 
Evans,  LL.D.,  wrote  a  sketch  of  denominations,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  revised ;  the  edition  of  1821  says  that  the  place  was  closed. 
The  trustees  offered  it  to  the  church  of  Bampfield,  but  the  Slaters 
objected,  and  lawsuits  were  instituted. 

Fuller  light  comes  from  William  Henry  Black,  a  Scot  from 
Aberdeen,  a  tutor  and  officer  in  the  Public  Record  Office;  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  very  inadequate  and  even  inaccurate, 
appears  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  That  he  had 
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long  been  the  pastor  here,  or  even  a  minister  at  all,  was  a  surprise 
to  most  of  those  who  knew  him  as  a  skilled  antiquary.  He  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  General  Baptist  church  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent 
till  his  death  in  1872,  as  well  as  being  minister  at  Mill  Yard,  where 
he  had  married  a  Slater ;  removing  to  the  manse  on  17  September, 
1844. 

A  new  chapter  began  with  help  from  America,  where  the 
seventh-day  Baptists  have  been  fairly  strong  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  and 
they  have  a  university  at  Alfred  .in  New  York  state,  whose 
centenary  I  attended  a  few  years  ago,  representing  the  Joseph 
Davis  Trustees.  William  Mead  Jones  became  seventh-day  in  Haiti, 
1850,  and  came  to  Mill  Yard  in  1872.  Here  he  found^  a  news¬ 
paper,  The  Sabbath  Memorial,  followed  by  The  Sabbath  Observer; 
he  won  the  reputation  of  knowing  seven  languages.  One  of  these 
issues  tells  that  in  May  1859  he  baptized  a  native  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Black.  Ernest  Axon,  F.S.A. 
paid  a  visit  and  attended  worship;  except  for  his  party,  every 
one  present  was  in  receipt  of  help  from  the  endowments.  American 
Sabbath  keepers  had  no  tradition  of  Socinianism,  and  Jones  ended 
the  connection.  His  interest  was  in  Bailey,  whose  lexicographical 
works  he  studied,  printing  new  editio.as  .  He  led  the  Church  back 
to  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  (practically  Unitarian)  in  1887 ; 
and  died  in  1895. 

The  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway  compulsorily 
bought  the  premises  in  1885  to  establish  a  goods  station.  The 
coffins  were  reverently  removed  to  Abney  Park  cemetery,  and  the 
purchase  money  was  invested  under  supervision  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  who  then  took  cognizance  of  all  the  funds  and 
established  a  trust  which  benefits  three  bodies  which  have  no  other 
link.  The  Trustees,  of  whom  I  am  one,  met  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  if  the  seventh  day  church  once  at  Mill  Yard  has  spent  more 
than  £100  not  including  any  stipend  to  the  pastor,  pay  £100  as 
a  first  charge. 

From  America  came  W.  C.  Daland  as  the  next  minister,  but 
lawsuits  were  instituted,  and  he  returned  at  the  close  of 
the  century.  More  lawsuits  followed,  till  a  new  pastor  was  chosen 
in  Colonel  Richardson,  a  man  of  very  varied  interests.  In  private 
life  he  was  vegetarian,  teetotaller,  non-smoker;  in  public.  Grand 
Arch  Master  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institute.  A  call  at  his  home 
in  search  of  information  yielded  nothing  beyond  the  sight  of  a 
great  placard  in  the  hall  that  the  Sabbath  began  at  sunset  on 
Friday.  He  was  not  communicative,  and  apparently  bore  in  mind 
the  direction  of  the  Elder  in  II  John,  not  to  receive  into  his  house 
any  one  who  did  not  bring  the  message  that  Jesus  Christ  is  ccxne 
in  the  flesh. 
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Richardson  died  on  18  November,  1920,  and  services  were 
continued  by  an  ordinary  Baptist  minister,  Winston  Haines,  for 
nine  years.  Then  James  McGeachy,  a  Scot  from  Glasgow,  who 
had  been  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  since  1913,  and  missionary  in 
Egypt,  made  a  slight  change  to  Seventh  day  Baptist  in  1927,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Mill  Yard  church. 

Bampfield’s  Calvinistic  church  never  owned  any  premises, 
probably  thinking  wiser  to  hire  an  ordinary  Baptist  chapel  for 
Saturday.  Townsend  joined  the  Monthly  meeting  in  1748,  till 
his  deaA  in  1763.  Robert  Burnside  became  pastor,  1785-1826, 
sharing  the  Joseph  Davis  charity,  1810.  On  his  death,  J.  B. 
Shenston  became  pastor,  with  a  church  of  five  members  near. 
W.  H.  Black  represented  this  church  at  the  meetings  of  The 
Baptist  Union  till  he  became  Elder  of  the  Mill  Yard  phurch.  But 
when  his  church  joined  the  General  Baptist  Assembly,  which 
otherwise  contained  only  Unitarian  churches,  the  Union  expelled 
him  and  it.  In  1844  Shenston  died;  he  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  William  Shenston,  against  whose  character  there  is  nothing. 
Services  were  continued  by  W.  H.  Murch  till  1849,  when 
apparently  the  members  were  too  few  or  too  aged  to  assemble. 
The  last  member  died  on  the  11  October,  1863,  receiving  the 
ministrations  of  Black.  Mrs.  Black  Jones  in  1915  deposit^  the 
church  book  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  in  Gordon  Square,  but 
it  is  now  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Mill  Yard  Church. 

The  organization  in  America  sends  a  copy  of  its  annual 
reijort  to  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  every  year,  and  in 
it  is  always  a  little  information  as  to  the  “Mill  Yard  ’’  church. 
Also  the  University  at  Alfred  in  New  York  state,  sends  its  maga¬ 
zine  which  shows  a  very  active  and  versatile  staff.  At  the  centenary 
of  the  town  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Dean  of  Divinity,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  pageant  supervised  by  an  Englishwoman  in  the  College 
of  Ceramics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  more  than  eighty  years  the  Seventh 
Day  cause  in  England  has  been  most  microscopic,  and  has  not 
needed  the  attention  of  a  minister.  Many  of  the  ministers  have 
been  able  to  do  other  work,  frequently  keeping  schools.  This  may 
guide  us  to  distinguish  people  who  personally  observe  the  Seventh 
Day  Sabbath,  from  those  who  belong  to  a  church  which  worships 
on  that  day.  Of  this  the  Stennett  family  is  a  good  example.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  this  was  also  illustrated  at  Bristol  by  an 
early  member  of  Broadmead,  who  caught  attention  by  sitting  at 
her  door  on  Sunday,  knitting.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  novel 
by  Besant  introduce  a  character  of  a  woman  belonging  to  the 
Mill  Yard  church. 


W.  T.  Whitley. 


Welsh  Baptist  Polity— 11. 

The  Association. 

For  three  centuries,  the  Association  has  played  an  all  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  Wales.  It 
has  been  our  one  basic  and  ever  active  form  of  organisation,  and 
has,  throughout  the  above  period,  received  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Churches.  When  the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales 
was  formed,  it  was  set  up  practically  as  a  Union  of  associations. 

The  Welsh  Association  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  Ilston,  Nov. 
6th  and  7th,  1650.  The  year  is  suggestive.  The  trying  days  of 
Charles  I  were  over  and  the  more  spacious  times  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  arrived.  The  Church  at  Ilston  had  also  been  formed 
in  1649,  and  the  whole  of  South  Wales  was  alive  with  imorganised 
Baptists.  All  needed  information  and  instruction  as  to  Church 
life  and  doctrine.  Amidst  the  ferment  of  ideas  and  the  new  sense 
of  liberty,  the  people  held  firm  hold  upon  a  few  fundamental 
Christian  principles.  The  new  wine  called  for  new  forms  of 
religious  activity.  All  this  meant  schooling,  teaching,  training. 
The  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  past  were  gone.  The 
priest  with  his  rule  and  “  authority  ”  was  done  for.  A  new  class 
of  spiritual  teachers  and  leaders  was  required.  To  meet  these 
new  demands,  the  Association  appeared  as  if  spontaneously,  to 
unite  and  guide  the  young  churches. 

During  the  years  1650  and  1656,  this  new  organisation  met 
nine  times,  at  Ilston,  Carmarthen,  Llanharan,  Abergavenny 
(twice),  Aberavon,  Llantrisant,  Hay,  and  Brecon.  There  are 
evidences  of  meetings  up  to  1660,  but  all  records  are  lost.  During 
the  Restoration,  16^-1688,  darkness  again  covered  the  land.  The 
Association  vanished,  and  dissenting  church  life  became  an  under¬ 
ground  or  prison  affair.  With  the  coming  of  William  and  Mary 
in  1689,  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  Wales.  The  Welsh  Churches 
were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  English  Association 
Meetings  held  in  London,  September  3,  1689,  and  attended  not 
only  in  1689,  but  also  in  1690  and  1691.  An  effort  was  made 
to  form  the  Churches  of  the  Principality  into  two  associations. 
Eastern  and  Western,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1689,  the 
English  Association  was  divided  in  two,  the  churches  of  Wales 
joining  with  the  Western  half,  meeting  as  a  rule  at  Bristol  and 
Taunton. 

In  the  year  1700  one  Association  was  established  for  Wales, 
and,  from  that  year  up  to  date,  its  series  of  annual  assemblies 
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have  remained  unbroken.  By  1790,  several  new  churches  had 
been  formed  in  North  Wales,  necessitating  closer  intercourse  and 
more  help.  Consequently,  the  one  Welsh  body  became  three 
Associations,  the  Northern,  the  South  Eastern  and  the  South 
Western.  Still  all  three  continued  in  close  touch  with  one  another 
as  witness  their  annual  “  Letters  ”  or  Reports,  the  timing  of  their 
annual  assemblies,  their  preaching  arrangements,  their  annual 
collections  for  weak  churches  and  the  recognition  of  pastors  and 
preachers. 


THE  NORTHERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Northern  Association  was  soon  subjected  to  stormy 
times.  J.  R.  Jones  of  Ramoth,  Merionethshire,  a  minister  of  some 
strength  and  influence,  became  imbued  with  Sandemaoianism,  and 
corresponded  with  MacLean  and  Robert  Sandeman,  of  Scotland. 
M  any  of  the  Churches  of  North  Wales  were  rent  in  twain,  and  the 
Northern  Association  lapsed  in  1795.  Three  of  the  Churches 
became  members  of  one  of  the  Southern  Associations.  In  about 
ten  years  time,  the  new  section  became  divided  still  further  and 
involved  the  Baptists  of  North  Wales  in  bitter  controversy  with 
the  Campbellites,  or  Disciples  of  Christ,  as  well  as  with  the 
MacLeanites  or  Sandemanians.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  doctrines  in  dispute.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  an 
ordinary  Baptist  is,  that  all  three  parties  stood  for  and  emphasised 
principles  and  doctrines  that  all  were  agreed  upon.  For  instance, 
the  older  Baptists  practised  monthly  communion  while  the  newer 
sections  stood  out  for  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  ordinance.  No 
principle  was  involved.  The  Association  as  such  came  in  fou 
criticism  by  the  newer  Baptists  and  were  accused  of  over-riding 
the  churches  and  of  being  a  kind  of  Romanish  conclave  that 
wielded  some  form  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  Further,  Sandemanians  and  Campbellites  were  opposed 
to  the  stated  ministry  and  all  forms  of  priestliness.  Rather  than 
the  terms  “  bishop  ”  or  “  minister,”  they  would  call  their  leaders 
“  elders.”  Again  these  sections  condemned  Sunday  Schools. 
They  argued  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  honoured  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship.  To  them,  conducting  school  was  a  secular 
business  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the  holy  day.  Furthermore, 
was  not  the  teaching  of  Welsh  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  surely  the  teaching  of  a  language  must  be 
a  secular  concern. 

These  family  quarrels,  which  were  void  of  real  differences, 
and  were  largely  based  upon  imaginary  distinctions,  engendered 
bitter  feelings  and  created  lasting  feuds  as  usual.  The  Camp¬ 
bellites  have  practically  ceased  to  be  in  North  Wales,  the  two  or 
three  small  companies  now  remaining  being  regarded  and  helped 
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as  a  mission  by  the  Disciples,  in  England.  The  Scotch  or  Sande- 
manian  Baptists,  have  also  dwindled  to  at  most,  six  or  seven 
small  congregations  in  North  Wales,  and  these  have  always  been 
efficiently  and  zealously  led  and  served  by  a  small  number  of 
excellent  brethren  of  sterling  quality  and  good  standing,  who  were 
well-versed  in  Scripture  and  acceptable  preachers.  The  old 
asperities  have  disappeared  and  the  old  “reasons”  for  separation 
are  non-exisent  today.  Weekly  or  monthly  communion  is  equally 
acceptable  to  all  sections.  The  Association,  with  its  Committees 
and  Assemblies,  can  no  longer  act  as  a  bogey  to  anyone,  being  as 
it  is,  utterly  void  of  any  assumed  authority  and  being  nothing 
more  than  an  obedient  instrument  of  the  freest  of  free  churches. 
The  Sunday  School  also  receives  the  constant  homage  of  all  three 
Baptist  sections  to-day. 

DIVISION  AND  WEAKNESS 

A  question  occasionally  asked  is,  why  are  the  Baptists  so 
numerically  weak  in  North  Wales  as  compared  with  the  Welsh 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  and  with  the  Baptists  of 
South  Wales?  Discussing  North  and  South  Wales,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Counties  of  South  Wales 
contain  four  times  the  population  of  North  Wales,  and 
that  the  industrial  revolution  crowded  the  coal  regions  of  the 
South  just  in  time  to  meet  the  great  religious  awakening  of  the  so- 
called  Methodist  revival.  North  Wales  was  sparsely  populated  and 
in  addition  to  that.  Baptists  were  not  in  evidence  there  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  then,  when  our  belated 
Denomination  entered  upon  its  mission  and  prospects  were 
promising,  the  Churches  were  paralysed  by  the  Sandemanian 
controversy.  Bitter  argumentation  usurped  the  place  of  evangeli¬ 
sation  and,  instead  of  expansion  and  church  growth,  young  causes 
were  withering  under  the  deadly  blight.  When  Thomas  Charles 
of  Bala,  the  eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  pioneered  and  estab¬ 
lished  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  each  school,  within  a  few  years  grew  into  a  thriving 
Church,  Baptist  unity  was  broken,  zeal  was  quenched,  new  causes 
were  dying  and  preachers  missed  the  divine  unction  from  their 
pulpit  ministrations.  Even  Christmas  Evans  complained  at  one 
time  that  the  spirit  of  God  had  forsaken  him.  In  all  this  cause 
and  effect  are  patent  enough. 

RESUSCITATION. 

The  Northern  Association  was  resuscitated  in  1802,  in 
Anglesey.  For  upwards  of  forty  years,  the  Churches  of  the  six 
counties  together  with  those  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  con¬ 
stituted  one  Association,  which  had  three  annual  meetings,  one 
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being  the  Chief  Assembly  the  other  two  being  auxiliary,  or 
County  meetings.  These  were  always  held  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other  so  that  the  “association  preachers  ”  could  visit  all  three 
and  proceed  straight  away  from  one  to  another.  About  1844 
the  one  body  became  two  Associations,  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon¬ 
shire  combining.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  more  convenient  to  go  by 
boat  to  the  meetings  in  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon  than  by 
road  to  Merioneth  and  Denbighshire,  the  Churches  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  joined  the  North  Western  Association.  Soon  after 
this,  with  the  coming  of  better  travelling  facilities,  the  erstwhile 
separate  branches  of  the  Northern  Association  became  three  inde¬ 
pendent  Associations  and,  as  such,  can  look  forward  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  their  centenary.  Still,  all  three  had  but 
one  “  Association  Letter,”  from  1791  up  to  1895,  except  the  years 
1847,  1848,  during  each  of  which  two  “  Letters  ”  v^ere  issued. 

THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  covered  the  populous  valleys  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouthshire  with  their  thriving  coal  and  iron  industries,  and 
saw  a  busy  and  successful  time  in  meeting  the  demands  of  old 
and  new  churches.  In  1831,  after  forty  years  of  happy  co-operation 
the  Monmouthshire  Association  hived  off,  and  went  upon  its  own. 
In  1857  and  1858,  a  further  sub-division  took  place  when  the 
Monmouthshire  English  Association  was  formed.  In  1833, 
Glamorganshire  started  keeping  house  for  itself  and  its  own 
Association.  On  attaining  to  its  Jubilee  in  1883  this  was  also 
divided  into  two  bodies,  known  as  the  East  Glamorgan  and  West 
Glamorgan  Welsh  Associations.  A  most  interesting  function  was 
witnessed  in  1933,  when,  at  the  end  of  another  half  century,  these 
Associations  held  their  joint-assembly  at  Blackmill,  and  celebrated 
in  love-feasts  of  fellowship,  preaching  and  thanksgiving,  their 
.rich  experience  of  God’s  grace  and  mercy,  during  all  these  years. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Glamorgan  English  Association 
had  been  formed  in  1860,  and  served  the  churches  well  for  fifty- 
three  years.  In  1913,  however,  following  the  county  tradition,  the 
East  and  West  Glamorgan  English  entered  upon  their  separate 
existence,  the  latter  taking  in  the  English  Churches  of  Carmar¬ 
thenshire  and  being  known  for  a  while  as  the  West  Wales  English 
Association.  In  1907,  the  Glamorgan  English  Close  Communion 
Association  came  into  being  and,  after  a  short  career,  passed  away 
in  1912.  In  1865,  the  churches  of  Breconshire  stood  apart  and 
established  an  association  for  themselves,  leaving  the  original 
South  Eastern  Association  with  nothing  but  the  Baptists  of  Radnor 
and  Montgomery  which  became  known  as  “The  Old  Association 
This  meant  that  the  one  body  formed  in  1791,  had  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  eight  associations. 
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THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  consisted  of  the  Churches  of  the  Counties 
of  Pembroke,  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  and  in  1832  separated 
into  three  County  Associations.  In  1^1,  however,  those  of  Car¬ 
marthen  and  Cardigan  were  re-united  and  to  this  day,  form  the 
“  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  Association.”  Pembrokeshire,  with 
its  distinct  Welsh  and  English  r^ions,  remains  united  as  of  yore, 
and  has  continued,  for  well  over  a  hundred  years,  to  print  its 
Welsh  and  English  Annual  Reports,  but  for  one  exception.  The 
“Letter”  or  Report  for  1897  never  saw  the  light  of  day,  and 
thereon  hangs  an  interesting  tale. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  ENGLISH  BAPTIST  UNION 

Reverting  again  to  North  Wales,  we  find  that  the  English 
Churches  there  were  at  first  members  of  the  Welsh  Association 
but  in  1879,  the  N.W.E.B.  Union  was  founded,  and  for  many 
years  issued  its  own  Reports.  About  the  year  1912  this  body 
became  affiliated  with  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association, 
and,  though  retaining  its  identity,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  larger 
organisation.  The  one  Association  of  1650-1656,  and  1700-1790, 
or  the  three  Associations  of  1790-1830  now  function  as  fourteen 
separate  entities. 

THE  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  WALES 

With  one  and  even  with  three  associations  the  Baptists  of  the 
Principality  had  been  able  to  take  concerted  action.  With  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  such  disconnected  organisations  things  were  different. 
To  meet  the  new  situation  the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  was  established  at  Llanwenarth, .  in  1866.  The  first 
Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  following  year  at  Carmarthen. 
By  this  time  the  association  had  become  strong  and  influential, 
enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  Churches.  Some  feared  that 
the  coming  of  the  new  Union  meant  the  creation  of  a  kind  of 
authority  that  sought  to  control  the  life  of  both  Churches  and 
associations.  Consequently,  it  was  at  first  met  with  suspicion 
and  a  few  associations  sto^  aloof.  By  1878,  and  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  that  year,  held  at  Abe^stwyth,  all  had  joined  in. 

In  1861,  a  movement  was  initiated  to  commemorate  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  in  1572,  and  the  “Ejection 
of  the  two  thousand  ”  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  in  1662  in 
Britain.  Funds  were  collected;  a  College  was  established  at 
Llangollen  and  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  was  formed.  At  first, 
the  target  was  £2,000.  By  the  end  of  1862,  this  was  raised  to 
£10,000.  The  year  1867  saw  the  promises  totalling  £12,000. 
The  total  loans  granted  to  the  churches,  free  of  interest,  by  1899, 
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amounted  to  £44,376.  The  leader  on  this  occasion  was  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jenkins,  a  Cardiff  printer,  son  of  Dr.  John  Jenkins, 
Hengo^,  and  brother  of  John  Jenkins,  a  Missionary  in  Brittany. 

The  Building  Fund  thus  became  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Union.  In  1871,  the  Minister’s  Provident  Society  was  organised. 
In  1879  came  the  Temperance  Society;  in  188/,  the  Literature 
Society.  In  1888,  the  Asurance  Trust  and  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  Later,  at  Rhyl,  in  1895,  the  Home  Mission  was  formed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  M.P.,  later  known 
as  Lord  Pontypridd.  All  these  Funds,  Societies  or  Trusts,  held 
their  Annual  Meetings  during  the  same  week  and  clustered 
around  the  Union.  All  were  “  independent  ”  and  yet  all  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  Churches.  The  Union  Committee  co-ordinated 
the  miscellaneous  hosts,  during  Union  week,  so  that  they,  being 
one  and  many  at  the  same  time,  would  not  clash.  Each,  however, 
managed  its  own  affairs  and  published  its  own  reports  and  papers. 

In  1899,  an  important  step  forward  was  taken,  when,  as 
far  as  possible  all  branches  were  combined,  and  made  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Union  Assembly  their  formal  annual  meeting, 
Every  branch  committee,  therefore,  submitted  its  Minutes  and 
Accounts  to  the  Council  of  the  Union,  which,  therefore,  became 
the  chief  administrative  medium  for  all,  and  the  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  all  reports  to  the  Assembly.  The  year  1900  therefore 
became  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Union. 

A  FULL  TIME  SECRETARY  AND  CHURCH  HOUSE. 

This,  however,  called  for  another  change.  So  far,  the  Union 
had  been  served  by  part-time  officers,  both  lay  and  ministerial. 
The  work  grew  and  duties  became  more  exacting.  Space  for 
stores  and  office  amenities  were  called  for.  After  some 
correspondence  in  Seven  Cymm,  our  Welsh  Baptist  Weekly,  and 
discussions  in  conference  and  council  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  B.M.S.,  a  practical  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Union 
and  adopted.  Subsequently,  the  Rev.  Edwyn  Edmunds,  the  then 
part-time  secretary  of  the  Union,  was  appointed  as  full-time 
secretary.  According  to  the  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Edmunds 
became  the  agent  of  the  B.M.S.  in  Wales,  gave  half  his  time  to 
its  work  and  received  one  half  of  his  salary  from  that  source.  In 
order  to  meet  the  other  half,  the  various  Funds  and  Societies 
mentioned  pooled  their  officers’  honoraria  and  installed  the  new 
officer  as  their  Secretary.  Still  the  work  grew.  The  B.M.S. 
desired  a  full-time  agent  for  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Union  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  whole  of  its  secretary’s  time. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis  of  the  Congo,  a  persona  grata  to  all  the 
Baptists  of  Wales,  was  appointed  as  the  first  full-time  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  B.M.S.  in  the  Principality,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
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Edmunds,  loved  by  all,  became  more  free  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  demands  of  the  Union,  and  to  visit  the-churches,  where 
he  was  always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  new  arrangement  necessitated  other  needs.  A  Church 
House  and  Offices  were  called  for.  In  due  time  Ilston  House  vras 
built,  in  a  convenient  spot  in  Swansea,  with  a  serviceable  suite 
of  rooms,  such  as  a  Book-room,  Council  Chambers,  Offices, 
Committee  rooms.  Stores  and  Dwelling  house  for  the  Secretary 
and  his  family. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  several  other  branches  have 
been  added  to  the  work  of  the  Union  since  the  re-formation  of 
its  Constitution  in  1899.  The  “  Historical  Association  ”  was 
founded  in  1901  and  is  rendering  valuable  service,  but  is  formally 
apart  from  the  Union.  Likewise  a  Peace  or  Pacifist  Society  is 
also  in  operation,  meeting  during  Union  week  with  the  approval 
of  the  Union,  although  maintaining  its  separate  and  independent 
existence.  Recently  also  a  Women’s  Branch  has  been  formally 
added  to  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  is  promising  to  render  a  good 
account  of  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sustentation  Fund, 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  continues  as  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  the  larger  body.  In  1920,  or  thereabout,s, 
a  sum  of  £50,000  was  collected,  under  the  leadership  of  Principal 
W,  Edwards,  Cardiff,  as  Treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  W,  A.  Williams, 
Pontypridd,  as  secretary,  and  invested.  In  addition  to  the  proceeds 
from  these  investments,  the  Churches  of  Wales  are  at  present 
contributing  upwards  of  £2,500  per  annum  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  weaker  churches. 

THE  COLLEGES 

The  Baptists  of  Wales  have  been  well-served  by  a  number 
of  Colleges,  situate  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  school 
at  Trosnant,  Pontypool,  from  1732-1770  turned  out  some  eminent 
men,  apart  from  those  that  had  proceeded  thence  for  a  period  at 
Bristol  College.  From  1770  to  1807  our  Churches  depended  upon 
the  Academies  of  England  where  many  Welsh  ministers  were 
trained.  During  the  years  1807-1837,  the  Rev,  Micah  Thomas 
conducted  the  Abergavenny  Academy.  This  was  removed  to 
Pontypool  in  1837  and  thence  to  Cardiff.  West  South  Wales 
established  its  College  in  1839,  at  Haverfordwest  and  North  Wales 
another  in  1862  at  Llangollen,  With  the  coming  of  the  University 
Colleges,  all  three  Baptist  institutions  sent  some  of  their  students 
to  Cardiff,  Aberystw}^h  and  Bangor  and  ultimately  betook  them¬ 
selves  bodily  to  these  new  seats  of  learning.  Pontypool  College 
removed  to  Cardiff,  Haverfordwest  College  to  Aberystwyth  and 
Llangollen  College  to  Bangor. 

The  Churches  came  to  believe  that  they  could,  with  advantage, 
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reduce  the  number  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  In  1897,  plebi- 
cites  were  taken.  The  first  decided  that  two  such  institutions  should 
suffice  for  Wales.  The  second  located  these  at  Cardiff  and  Bangor.  i 
The  Haverfordwest — Aberystwyth  College  therefore  passed  away,  j 
in  1898,  and  was  formerly  merged  in  the  older  Abergavenny-Pon-  1 
typool-Cardilf  College.  For  many  years  the  Welsh  Colleges  pre-  * 
pared  some  of  their  students  for  the  examinations  of  London 
University,  and  quite  a  number  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  With  I 
the  coming  of  the  University  of  Wales  with  its  four  constituent  i 
Colleges,  many  of  our  young  men  were  prepared  for  Welsh  ; 
degrees.  Some  proceeding  to  the  M.A.  degree,  while  quite  a  good 
number  have  undertaken  the  six  years  course  of  study,  taking 
the  post-graduate  course  of  B.D.  as  well.  Needless  to  say,  all 
this  has  had  its  effect  upon  our  ministerial  and  chjirch  life.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  distinguished  pro-  > 
fessors  and  successful  students,  let  it  thererfore  suffice  us  to  say 
that,  among  both  sections  were  found  men  of  learning  and  culture, 
who  served  our  churches  worthily  and  well,  and  whose  names 
and  memory  remain  with  us  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  and  as 
a  lasting  inspiration  to  our  people. 

WELSHMEN  IN  ENGLISH  PULPITS  AND  IN  FOREIGN 
LANDS. 

For  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years,  Wales  f 
has  given  of  its  best  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of  England.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  eminent  names  of  Welshmen,  and  of  late, 
of  students  of  our  Welsh  Colleges,  who  have  occupied  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  English  pulpits  and  Colleges,  but 
here  again  we  must  avoid  the  odium  of  selecting  names  and  of 
making  comparisons.  Wales  is  proud  of  the  attainments  and 
services  of  these  men,  nevertheless  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
loss  to  our  Churches  implied  in  their  transference  to  England,. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  young  men  have  proceeded  to  English 
Baptist  Colleges  for  their  Education  and  training,  but  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  they  never  return  to  minister  in  our  Welsh 
pulpits  afterwards.  On  both  transaction  the  credit  is  on  the 
eastern  and  the  debit  on  the  western  side  of  Offa’s  Dyke.  Of  j 
missionaries  that  have  gone  further  afield  to  China  with  Timothy 
Richards,  to  Africa  with  Thomas  Lewis,  and  to  India  with  W.  R.  ) 
James,  Daniel  Jones,  George  Hughes  and  Dr.  George  Howells,  we  t 
could  cite  a  long  list  whose  names  cause  our  hearts  to  rejoice  and 
quicken  our  gratitude  to  God. 

E.  K.  Jones.  | 


The  Baptist  Union— Looking  Back. 

I. 

IT  is  dangerous  to  let  any  one  interested  in  history  “  look  back.” 

He  may  look  too  far.  So  in  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Aubrey 
conveyed  to  me  the  President’s  invitation  to  speak  this  morning, 
he  wisely  suggested  that  I  say  something  about  the  development 
of  the  Baptist  Union  in  the  last  fifty  years.  That  is  a  long  enough 
period  to  compress  into  twenty-five  minutes,  and,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  concentrating  attention  on 
the  story  of  the  past  half-century.  It  is  a  great  story,  and  the 
story  of  a  creative,  spiritual  movement  within  the  denomination. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  1897 — the  year  of  the  great  Queen’s 
Diamond  Jubilee.  That  year  our  grandparents  were  charmed  by 
Barrie’s  Margaret  Ogilvie,  excited  by  H.  G.  Wells’  Invisible  Man 
and  rather  shocked  by  Marie  Corelli’s  Mighty  Atom.  How  many, 
I  wonder,  who  are  here  this  morning,  were  present  at  the  Baptist 
Assembly  in  1897.  One  could  make  a  very  entertaining  "  Baptist 
Scrap  Book  ”  of  1897,  after  the  manner  of  the  B.B.C.  Turn  back 
the  denominational  pages  and  what  do  we  find?  For  those 
coming  to  the  1897  Assembly  the  L.B.A.  arranged  a  “  Soiree  ” 
(the  word  has  dropped  out  of  our  vocabulary  and  will  mean  little 
to  the  younger  generation).  There  was  also  a  banquet  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  at  which  600  people  were  present.  And,  as 
if  that  was  not  enough  for  one  year,  there  was  also  a  Home 
Mission  Centenary  Bazaar. 

Over  the  bazaar  there  was,  I  believe,  some  shaking  of  bearded 
and  top-hatted  heads,  but  its  occasion  suggests  one  reason  for  this 
morning’s  special  theme,  for  in  1897  our  grandparents  were  cele¬ 
brating  a  hundred  years  of  Baptist  Home  Missions.  Another 
fifty  years  have  passed.  Why  leave  terjubilees  to  the  B.M.S.? 

For  the  1897  centenary  a  young  man — one  of  the  rising  stars 
of  the  Baptist  firmament — had  written  a  book  of  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  able  to  buy  copies  for  a  shilling — The  Story 
of  Baptist  Home  Missions  by  Charles  Brown.  It  tells  how  in 
1796  the  infant  B.M.S.  initiated  an  evangelistic  tour  in  Cornwall 
and  how  in  the  following  year,  it  was  decided  there  ought  to  be  a 
special  society  for  this  kind  of  enterprise  and  how  “The  Baptist 
Society  in  Ixmdon  for  the  Encouragement  and  Support  of  Itinerant 

^  Address  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly,  Bloomsbury 
Church,  April  29th,  1947. 
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and  Village  Preaching”  came  into  existence.  There  was  no 
Baptist  Union  then.  This  was  to  be  the  Home  Evangelisation 
Society,  the  B.M.S.  the  foreign.  And  when,  in  1813,  the  B.U. 
was  at  length  established  its  avowed  aim  was  “  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  missionary  zeal  and  brotherly  affection  in  the  churches 
of  our  denomination  ” — deeply  spiritual  aims,  mark  you,  which 
would  issue,  it  was  believed,  in  increased  support  for  (1)  the 
B.M.S.  (2)  the  Academical  Institutions — ^that  is,  the  Colleges, 
(3)  Village  and  Itinerant  Preaching.  It  was  hoped  also 
to  establish  “a  school  for  the  children  of  our  poor  ministers.” 
The  increase  of  missionary  zeal  and  brotherly  affection, 
expressing  itself  in  those  or  kindred  ways,  was,  has  been,  is  and 
must  be  the  true  raison  d’etre  of  our  association  together.  By 
1897  the  Village  or  Itinerant  Preaching  Society  h^d,  by  union 
with  the  Baptist  Irish  Society,  become  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  its  direction  and  support  was  the  special  responsibility 
of  the  Baptist  Union. 

But  what  of  the  B.U.  Assembly  itself?  What  must  have  been 
an  almost  entirely  male  company  met  here  as  we  do.  The  leaders 
were  all  crowded  together  on  the  platform  below,  for  the  pulpit 
had  not  then  been  reconstructed,  Samuel  Harris  Booth  (who 
had  been  Secretary  for  twenty  years)  was  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  E.  G.  Gange  was  president  and  at  the  Assembly  Samuel 
Vincent  was  elected  Vice-President.  How  many  of  you  could 
correctly  guess  the  number  of  votes  cast?  Samuel  Vincent  had 
117  votes  and  the  other  candidates  36,  32  and  13  respectively— 
they  announced  all  the  figures  in  those  days — ^a  total  of  188. 
Two  of  the  defeated  candidates,  James  Spurgeon  and  William 
Cuff,  were  called  in  due  course  to  the  Presidency.  The  runner 
up  in  1897  was  destined  for  another  office  and  a  more  remarkable 
service.  I  shall  speak  of  him  in  a  moment. 

There  was  of  course  no  Church  House  in  those  days.  The 
B.U.  had  its  offices  in  the  Fumival  Street  Mission  House.  The 
income  that  passed  through  its  hands  (including,  I  think,  Annuity 
Fund  premiums),  was  then  only  £18,400.  Mr.  Strugnell 
estimates  that  it  was  last  year  about  £200,000.  The  1897 
Assembly  was  told  that  a  very  important  step  had  been  taken 
during  the  previous  year;  a  Central  Ministerial  Recognition 
Committee  had  been  set  up  and  had  had  its  first  meeting,  I  have 
mentioned  the  young  minister  of  Ferme  Park.  Only  one  other 
still  active  amongst  us  had  a  leading  part  in  1897 — another  young 
London  minister — J.  W.  Ewing. 

II 

I  have  spent  some  time  on  the  1897  Assembly  because  the 
details  may  help  to  make  more  vivid  the  transformation  that  has 
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taken  place.  The  past  half  century  falls  into  two  almost  equal 
periods,  the  first  dominated  by  John  Howard  Shakespeare,  the 
young  man  who  in  1897  came  second  in  the  ballot  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  he  died  and  the 
spell  of  his  personality  has  largely  vanished,  but  our  denomi¬ 
national  life  is  still  largely  conditioned  by  his  dreams  and  his 
achievements.  He  became  Secretary  of  the  Union  in  1898  and 
was  compelled  by  illhealth  to  lay  down  his  office  exactly  twenty- 
five  years  later. 

What  can  I  say  about  Shakespeare  that  will  recall  the  man 
and  what  he  did  to  the  older  ones  of  you  and  help  the  younger 
ones  to  some  picture  of  him?  Let  me  first  quote  some  words — 
written,  I  believe,  by  T.  R.  Glover,  who  by  no  means  always 
agreed  with  him.  Shakespeare  it  was  who  “taught  all  Baptists 
to  form  large  ideals  for  their  church,  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  great 
society,  where  differences  of  tradition  should  not  outweigh  the 
fact  of  a  common  faith,  and  where  women  should  have  their 
function  as  well  as  men ;  and  to  realise  it  in  its  worldwide  range 
and  significance;  and  to  live  more  consciously  as  members  one 
of  another.”  Fine  words  those,  and  every  phrase  justified.  I  am 
old  enough  to  have  seen  Shakespeare  many  times.  Strangely 
enough,  my  most  vivid  memory  is  of  travelling  in  the  same  tram 
as  he  up  the  Lea  Bridge  Road.  My  mother  spoke  to  him  and  there 
came  to  me  then,  schoolboy  as  I  was,  the  sense  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  personality  who  somehow  at  once  dwarfed 
his  physical  surroundings.  It  was  the  same  feeling  that  came 
to  me,  years  later  and  more  powerfully,  in  the  presence  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Shakespeare  had  his  measure  of  that  rare  quality, 
a  compound  of  vision,  energy,  spiritual  authority  and  outstanding 
capacity. 

What  did  he  do?  I  can  only  list  a  few  of  the  more  important 
things.  First — ^and  this  was  first  in  time,  and  the  means  to  much 
else — the  Baptist  Union  acquired  the  privately  owned  Freeman 
and  turned  it  into  The  Baptist  Times.  I  must  not  stay  to 
comment  on  that,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  dangerous.  We  are 
all  eagerly  anticipating  the  day  when  you,  Mr.  President,  will 
appear  as  a  witness  before  the  Secretary  and  his  colleagues  when 
they  inquire  into  “  the  financial  structure  ”  of  the  Baptist  Times 
and  “  the  monopolistic  tendencies  in  control  ” !  Next  Shakespeare 
carried  through  to  triumphant  success  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  which  gave  the  B.U.  a  finely  placed  headquarters  of  its 
own,  and  provided  money  for  church  extension  and  for  the  sending 
of  picked  ministerial  candidates  for  post-graduate  study.  Then 
came  the  first  Baptist  Church  Hymnal — a  new  book  for  a  new 
century.  The  brief  reign  of  Edward  VII  is  often  interpreted  as  an 
appendix  or  epilogue  to  the  slowly  dying  Victorian  era.  But  this 
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was  not  the  spirit  in  the  new  Baptist  Church  House.  Fresh 
enterprises  and  schemes  followed  one  another  in  swift  succession 
— ^the  reorganisation  of  the  Baptist  Deaconess  Mission;  a  new 
Training  College  for  Women;  a  Fire  Insurance  Company;  the 
Baptist  Union  Corporation;  the  Baptist  Women’s  League  (one 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful  plans) ;  then  the  great 
Sustentation  Fund  (Nehemiah’s  wall  our  fathers  called  it),  which 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  maintain 
our  witness  in  literally  hundreds  of  places ;  then,  as  a  necessary, 
though  at  first  much  suspected  accompaniment.  General  Superin- 
tendants,  men  who  should  be  at  once  the  guardians  and 
the  expression  of  the  new  sense  of  denominational  fellowship — 
the  first  group  were  appointed  in  1915  to  what  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  gruelling  life,  but  one  the  spiritual,  significancer'  and  value 
of  which  has  become  increasingly  apparent.  Then,  in  addition 
to  these  major  developments  in  denominational  polity,  Shakespeare 
pressed  forward  with  a  Young  People’s  Department  and  a 
Publication  Department.  He  got  Charles  Joseph  to  care  for  the 
Lay  Preachers.  He  brought  the  Total  Abstinence  Association 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Union.  It  was  a  great  co-ordinated 
programme,  conceived  and  directed  with  statesmanlike  vision,  with 
a  deep  spiritual  purpose,  and  with  sufficient  momentum  for  it  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  the  1914-18  war. 

Shakespeare  was  the  outstanding  personality,  but  of  course 
all  these  things  were  not  achieved  by  him  alone.  Laymen  like 
Henry  Wood,  Judge  Willis,  George  White,  John  Chivers,  John 
Horsfall,  Dale  Shaw,  Herbert  Marnham — and,  not  least,  two 
taken  from  us  during  recent  months,  Ernest  Wood  and  Cecil 
Rooke — by  their  loyal  and  generous  service  made  possible  these 
developments.  An  older  generation  of  ministers — princes  of  the 
Victorian  pulpit  like  McLaren,  Charles  Williams  and  J.  R.  Wood 
— had  launched  the  young  secretary  on  his  career,  A  somewhat 
younger  group — of  those  no  longer  with  us,  John  Clifford,  F.  B. 
Meyer,  George  Pearce  Gould  and  J.  C.  Carlile  may  be 
mentioned — carried  the  burden  of  the  enterprises  Shakespeare 
initiated.  The  modern  Baptist  Union  is  in  great  measure  the 
memorial  of  men  like  these,  and  of  women  like  Mrs.  C.  S.  Rose 
and  Mrs.  Carey  Bonner,  and  of  officials  of  associations  and 
churches  up  and  down  the  land  who  co-operated  in  these  striking 
developments. 


Ill 

I  said  that  the  fifty  years  fell  into  two  equal  halves.  Several 
friends  have  assured  me  that  Mr.  Aubrey  and  I  are  wrongly 
cast  for  this  morning’s  programme.  He  should  be  speaking  on 
this  theme  and  I  on  his.  At  the  end  of  the  morning  you  will 
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know  the  chief  reason  why  he  was  given  the  second  topic.  But 
a  hardly  less  important  one  is  that  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
is  his  period.  It  was  at  the  Assembly  in  1925 — twenty-two  years 
ago — that  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  Cambridge  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union.  What  a  different 
position  it  was  that  Mr.  Aubrey  inherited  from  that 
which  Shakespeare  received  from  S.  H.  Booth !  The  last  years 
of  Shakespeare’s  regime  were  shadowed  ones;  there  was  the 
1914-18  war  and  its  aftermath,  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
on  politics  and  on  Reunion,  there  was  his  illhealth.  But  all  Mr. 
Aubrey’s  secretaryship  has  been  exercised  in  a  time  of  national 
and  international  confusion,  strain  and  conflict.  The  first 
Assembly  for  which  he  had  responsibility  was  that  held  in  Leeds 
during  the  General  Strike.  Six  of  the  others  have  been  “  War  ” 
Assemblies.  To  have  remained  on  the  bridge  during  the  storms 
of  the  past  two  decades  has  demanded  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  resources  such  as  few  possess. 

That  Mr.  Aubrey  has  carried  the  burden  without  breaking 
under  it  has  been  due  in  considerable  measure — ^he,  I  am  sure, 
will  agree — to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  respected  men  in 
our  midst,  one  who  has  been  a  masterbuilder  of  the  B.U.,  one 
who  himself  incarnates  its  best  spirit  and  purpose  and  that  of 
lay  folk  throughout  the  denomination.  You  know  who  I  mean : 
W.  H.  Ball.  I  am  told  he  entered  the  B.U.  office  in  1892,  though 
it  is  hard  to  believe.  Shakespeare  trained  him,  or  did  he  train 
Shakespeare?  Certainly  he  has  guided  M.E.A.  And  the  reward 
of  his  extraordinarily  efficient  and  self-effacing  service  is  this 
(and  let  us  tell  him  so  now)  that  when  we  go  to  the  Church 
House,  whatever  our  business,  of  all  the  great  ones  there,  there 
is  no  one  we  would  rather  meet  on  the  stairs. 

But  think  of  what  has  been  achieved  since  Shakespeare’s 
resignation. 

(1)  The  steady  development  of  the  lines  of  service  he  inaugurated, 
e.g.  the  extension  of  the  Women’s  Department,  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  Deaconess  Order  and  the  reconstruction  of  its 
College,  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Young  People’s 
Department,  the  growing  recognition  of  the  Lay  Preachers 
Federation. 

(2)  Important  new  enterprises,  symbolised  by  the  Baptist 
United  Fund  (which  during  lean  years  made  possible  the 
continuance  of  Sustentation  Fund  grants),  the  Super¬ 
annuation  Fund,  the  Forward  Movement,  the  War  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund.  These  funds  were  more  than  mere  money¬ 
raising.  Each  was  the  expression  of  a  spiritual  impulse. 
They  have  made  churches  and  ministers  a  fellowship  and 
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brotherhood  as  never  before,  and  the  Baptist  Union  would 
have  failed  disastrously  had  it  not  embarked  on  each  of  them. 
(3)  The  consolidation  and  unification  of  the  varied  enterprises  in 
which  the  B.U.  is  involved,  shown  for  example  in  the 
transfer  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust  to  the  Church 
House,  in  the  linking  of  departments,  but  most  strikingly  in 
the  plans  for  the  new  Home  Work  Fund. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  in  and  from  the  Church  House 
has  increased  enormously  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  war  was 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  Chaplaincy  Department  and  for 
work  connected  with  the  War  Damage  Commission.  Quite  apart 
from  that  the  day  by  day  work  of  the  Union  has  multiplied  two 
or  threefold.  It  could  not  have  been  undertaken  but  for  great 
devotion  by  the  staff  and  but  for  much  generous  voluntary  service. 


IV. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  story  of  the  past  50  years  which 
one  regrets.  Here  I  tread  perhaps  on  delicate  and  debatable 
ground,  but  these  things  should,  I  think,  be  mentioned  if  we  are 
to  get  the  picture  into  perspective. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  bold  and  statesmanlike  plans 
for  College  amalgamations  collapsed.  Fifty  years  ago  and  again 
ten  years  ago  schemes  to  bring  the  Baptist  Union  and  the  B.M.S. 
together  under  one  roof  failed  to  win  approval.  The  consequences 
of  those  failures  are — and  will,  I  think,  continue  to  be — serious 
for  they  touch  issues  which  will  have  increasingly  to  engage  our 
attention. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  our  numerical  strength.  What 
about  those  statistics?  From  1897-1906  there  was  striking  growth 
in  the  total  membership  of  churches  affiliated  to  the  Union.  It 
was  a  largely  fictitious  advance  due  to  the  linking  on  of  churches 
not  formerly  in  membership.  The  Daily  News  census  of  1903 
revealed  the  extent  to  which  the  mass  of  the  population  was 
drifting  away  from  the  churches.  From  1906-21  there  was 
gradual  decline  in  our  numbers,  then  from  1921-26  an  unexpected 
and  shortlived  upward  trend,  followed  by  twenty  years  of  serious 
and  unbroken  loss.  Neither  B.U.  evangelists,  nor  Discipleship 
Campaigns  have  stayed  the  drift.  We  are  all  in  this  together 
and  so  are  all  the  Christian  communions  in  this  country.  On 
paper  our  Baptist  Church  membership  is  again  just  about  what 
it  was  in  1897. 

Lastly,  as  we  look  at  this  darker  side  of  the  picture,  let  us 
be  honest  and  confess  that  in  certain  quarters  there  remains 
unfortunate  and  unworthy  suspicion  of  the  Baptist  Union  and 
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all  its  work.  There  are  some  amongst  us  who  ought  to  h^ve  been 
its  leaders  who  have  held  aloof  and  have  sometimes  criticised. 
The  organisation  has  of  course  still  many  imperfections.  No 
one  would  claim  that  all  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  the  Church 
House  are  wise  or  right.  They  are,  however,  the  best  decisions 
that  can  be  arrived  at  by  those  there  to  make  them. 

But  who  can  doubt  that  the  modem  Baptist  Union  is  a  great 
creative  experiment  and  that  it  has  real  spiritual  and  theological 
significance?  It  is  not  a  business  concern  but  a  living  organ  of 
churchmanship,  an  instrument  forged  and  shaped  for  the  purposes 
of  the  gospel,  an  essential  expression  of  our  fellowship  in  Christ, 
something  that  should  constrain  us  to  support  and  service  as 
does  the  local  Christian  Church,  as  does  the  Association,  as  does 
the  missionary  society. 


V. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  period  we  see  a  number  of  new 
movements  and  tendencies,  discerned  only  dimly  if  at  all  in  1897, 
which  condition  our  life  today.  They  make  a  Baptist  Union 
essential.  If  our  fathers  had  not  created  one  for  us,  we  should 
have  to  be  starting  on  the  task  ourselves — ^and  with  how  many 
more  difficulties  !  Let  me  mention  three  things. 

(1)  Changed  social  and  economic  conditions — ^the  new 
planned  society  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  all  its  technical 
and  scientific  devices.  I  cannot  elaborate  that,  but  how  obvious  it 
is  that  it  makes  imperative  a  representative  and  authoritative 
central  organisation  for  our  denominational  life. 

(2)  Changed  Baptist  relationships.  In  1897  memories  of  the 
“  Downgrade  ”  controversy  were  still  painfully  fresh.  As  recently 
as  1915  it  had  its  echoes  in  public  discussion  in  this  Assembly. 
There  have  been  other  cases  of  mutual  theological  suspicion.  But 
there  is  wider  and  deeper  Baptist  brotherhood  and  fellowship 
today  than  ever  before.  It  is  symbolised  in  the  fact  that  last  year 
we  had  at  Regent’s  Park  as  senior  student  a  man  sent  on  to  us 
by  Spurgeon’s  College  and  that  Spurgeon’s  College  has  been 
training  one  of  our  men.  There  are  still  differences  of  opinion 
and  emphasis  among  us — ^and  rightly ;  but  it  is  all  that  now  knits 
us  together  in  the  Baptist  Union  that  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  misunderstanding  and  division.  There  has  been  a 
striking  growth  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the  Union,  shown 
in  the  greatly  increased  attendance  in  the  Assembly.  The  Baptist 
scholarship  of  the  past  half  century  (and  other  people’s  scholar¬ 
ship)  has  given  us  a  new  status  in  this  country.  The  Baptist 
World  Alliance — ^another  of  Shakespeare’s  visions — made  a 
reality  by  the  notable  life  work  of  James  Henry  Rushbrooke — 
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has  made  us  conscious  that  we  are  part  of  a  great  world  com¬ 
munion  with  links  with  America,  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(3)  Changed  ecclesiastical  relationships.  A  resolution  was 
passed  in  1897  welcoming  the  setting  up  of  the  National  Free 
Church  Council.  Think  of  all  that  that,  and  the  Federal  Council 
and  now  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  have  meant  in  the  last 
half  century.  Think  of  the  changed  relationships  between  the  Free 
Churches  and  the  Anglican  Church.  The  fifty  years  opened  with 
the  conflict  over  the  Balfour  Education  Act  and  a  Norwich  by- 
election  which  was  freely  spoken  of  as  a  fight  with  the  gloves 
off  between  Nonconformity  and  the  Church  of  England.  It  ends 
with  a  bishop  preaching  the  B.M.S.  sermon.  It  ends. with  con¬ 
versations  regarding  intercommunion.  It  ends  with  the  British 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Some 
of  these  developments  have  caused  heart-searching  amongst  us. 
But  what  lies  behind  them  all?  A  re-discovery  of  what  is  meant 
by  Christian  fellowship,  by  the  Body  of  Christ,  by  the  holy 
Catholic  Church — not  a  congregation,  nor  all  the  congregations 
together,  not  a  denomination,  nor  all  the  denominations  together, 
but  that  great  historical  and  supra-historical  community  which 
unites  all  who  call  Jesus  Lord.  That  we  may  have  our  part  in 
this  rediscovery — which  is  surely  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to 
this  generation — we  need  the  Baptist  Union  to  foster  and  express 
our  own  witness  and  fellowship. 

Said  Dr.  Shakespeare  once  :  “  I  feel  it  to  be  profoundly  true 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  moves  upon  our  Free  Church  Assemblies, 
constituted  by  prayer,  as  upon  the  Apostolic  Church  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.”  I  feel  it  to  be  profoundly  true  that  this  Divine  Spirit 
has  been  at  work  in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Union  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Rev.  Charles  Brown,  D.D. : 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  MINISTER, 


“  l^NOW  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel  ?  ”  The  death  of  Charles  Brown  has 
removed  from  our  midst  one  of  the  best  loved  ministers  and  one 
of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  just  the  right  adjective  to  describe  him  as  a 
preacher.  He  was  popular  in  the  sense  that  he  was  much  liked 
and  always  drew  a  congregation,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  anything  cheap  or  meretricious  in  his  preaching.  He  was 
admired,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  his  sermons  were  works  of 
self-conscious  art.  He  had  indeed  a  sincerity  that  lifted  him 
right  above  self-consciousness,  and  he  spoke  forth  the  truth  as 
only  the  single-minded  can. 

Few  are  the  preachers  who  can  gather  and  maintain  a  four- 
figure  congregation.  The  second  Ferme  Park  Baptist  Church, 
for  his  congr^tion  outgrew  their  original  building,  seated  1260, 
and  it  was  full  with  rarely  a  seat  to  spare  twice  a  Sunday,  Sunday 
by  Sunday,  year-in,  year-out,  for  the  twenty  years  in  which  I 
knew  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  streaming-wet  Sunday 
and  the  month  of  August  in  the  days  of  family  holidays.  If  you 
wanted  a  regular  sitting,  your  name  went  on  a  waiting  list,  usually 
for  seven  months;  while  for  a  casual  sitting  one  waited  in  one 
of  the  entries  until  seat-stewards,  who  knew  well  their  area  of 
pews,  were  told  that  Mrs.  Blank  could  not  come  that  Sunday  and 
immediately  filled  her  seat.  If  you  were  not  in  your  place  by 
10.55,  you  risked  losing  it.  For  the  monthly  evening  communion 
service  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  church  was  full,  and 
to  the  mention  of  this  service  in  the  notices  Dr.  Brown  invariably 
added  “  And  we  invite  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  join 
with  us.”  This  open  invitation  was  Dr,  Brown’s  own  act, 
originally  questioned  by  some  of  the  deacons  but  soon  approved 
with  conviction.  Those  who  attended  will  remember  the  tones  of  his 
voice  with  the  well-known  sentences  “  We  welcome  into  member¬ 
ship  of  this  Church  our  friends  (whom  he  mentioned  by  name) 
who  come  to  us  from  the  Church  at  Such-a-place  ”  or  "  who  join 
this  church  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  extend  to  them  on  your  behalf  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  ” ;  and  then  as  he  returned  to  the  table  “  I  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you  ...” 
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Membership  of  Ferme  Park  was  not  of  course  hereditary,  but 
members’  children  and  children’s  children  joined  the  church  in 
due  course,  most  of  them  graduating  through  the  Sunday  School. 
Dedication  Services  at  which  such  children’s  children  were  first 
brought  to  the  church  gave  him  especial  pleasure.  “  We  do  not 
baptise  infants  ”  he  explained,  “  finding  no  warrant  for  the 
practice  in  Scripture,”  and  having  read  (or  recited)  how  Jesus 
had  laid  His  hands  upon  the  young  children  and  blessed  them,  he 
suited  his  action  to  the  word.  Similarly  the  baptism  of  children’s 
children  was  a  source  of  profound  joy  and  for  one  such  girl,  his 
baptismal  text  was  “I  thank  God  .  .  .  when  I  call  to  remembrance 
the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grand¬ 
mother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice;  and  I  am  persuaded,  in 
thee  also.”  A  boy  might  get  the  more  stirring  charge  “  Thou 
therefore  my  son  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
Those  who  attended  his  occasional  courses  for  young  believers 
are  unlikely  to  forget  them.  After  explaining  the  scriptural 
origin  and  present-day  meaning  of  church  ordinances  and 
wording,  he  expounded  the  phrases  used  by  Paul  to  describe  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  ”  called  to  be  saints.” 

Charles  Brown’s  children’s  sermons  were  a  joy  not  only  to 
the  children  but  to  the  grown-ups  too.  Having  a  quiverful  of 
children  himself,  he  knew  exactly  how  to  talk  to  children,  spicing 
his  serious  words  with  an  occasional  sally  and  thrust  that  went 
home.  In  one  address  he  had  occasion  to  remark  “  Of  course 
teasing  is  good  for  girls,”  and,  noticing  the  looks  we  who  were 
brothers  gave  to  our  sisters,  he  added  “  and  even  better  for  boys.” 
His  talks  on  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (subsequently  published  as 
The  Wonderful  Journey  and  The  Children  on  the  King’s  High¬ 
way)  we  discussed  at  home  week  by  week  both  in  retrospect  and 
in  anticipation,  and  it  was  a  real  grief  to  us  that  we  had  moved 
to  London  too  late  to  hear  the  talks  he  gave  on  The  Holy  War. 

There  was  a  directness  in  Dr.  Brown’s  sermons  as  of  a  teacher 
speaking  to  his  friends.  Theology  was  there  but  never  obtruded; 
Biblical  Scholarship  was  there  but  never  paraded;  an  up-to-date 
awareness  of  politics  was  implicit;  and  he  spoke  to  the  hearts 
and  needs  of  people  he  knew.  He  was  amused  when  folk  told 
him  they  “  had  heard  him  preach  that  sermon  ”  on  such  a  date. 
He  replied  that  they  must  be  mistaken,  only  to  be  assured  that 
the  hearer  always  noted  beside  a  verse  the  date  on  which  she 
heard  it  used  as  the  text  of  a  sermon,  with  the  initials  of  the 
preacher.  “  Ah !  ”  Dr.  Brown  would  say ;  “  you  may  have  heard 
me  preach  from  that  text  before,  but  not  to-day’s  sermon,  for 
I  wrote  that  on  Friday.  I  always  destroy  sermons  after  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  prepared.”  There  were  times  when 
he  preached  the  same  sermon  twice.  He  found  that  on  the  Sunday 
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of  the  annual  exchange  of  Free  Church  pulpits,  some  of  his  flock 
deserted  Ferme  Park  to  hear  Charles  Brown  a  second  time,  ^o, 
urging  his  congregation  to  support  the  visiting  minister,  he 
mentioned  that  he  would  preach  the  same  sermon  in  the  evening. 
So  too,  when  Dr.  Arthur  Dakin  came  to  be  his  Co-pastor,  they 
agreed  that  each  should  preach  once  a  Sunday  at  Ferme  Park 
and  once  at  Campsboume  (originally  a  mission  and  subsequently 
a  branch  of  the  Church)  and  that  each  should  repeat  his  morning 
sermon  at  the  evening  service.  So  closely  were  Ferme  Park  and 
Campsboume  related  that  it  proved  quite  impossible  to  separate 
their  membership  and  for  the  Baptist  statistics  the  churches  had 
to  be  bracketed  with  one  set  of  figures  for  the  membership  roll. 
Those  who  did  not  understand  suggested  that  this  was  to  give  a 
fiothiously  impressive  figure  for  the  size  of  the  church,  but  the 
plain  fact  was  that  numbers  of  church  workers  were  so  much 
members  both  at  Ferme  Park  and  at  Campsboume  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  mle  that  they  belonged  to  one  and  not  to  the 
other. 

Dr.  Brown’s  character  studies,  particularly  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets,  were  of  entrancing  interest.  He  kept  abreast  of 
Biblical  scholarship  though  not  accepting  all  new  claims.  “  What 
does  it  matter,”  he  once  asked  his  congregation,  “  if  the  Higher 
Critics  say  that  David  did  not  write  many  of  the  Psalms,  so  long 
as  they  leave  us  the  23rd  and  51st?”  Speaking  of  the  walk  to 
Emmaus  he  quoted  the  little  known  suggestion  that  the  second 
disciple  was  the  wife  of  Cleopas.  I  remember  his  quoting  from 
Proverbs  ”  Where  no  oxen  are,  clean  is  the  crib  ”  and  expounding 
it  thus:  “You  can  keep  your  house  immaculately  tidy  if  you 
have  no  children;  but  it’s  not  worth  it.” 

References  to  current  politics  were  fearless,  never  partisan, 
and  only  occasionally  revealed  “  which  side  he  was  on.”  Those 
whose  memories  take  them  back  to  the  two  elections  of  1910  will 
remember  that  most  of  the  Liberal  posters  mentioned  Free  Trade 
and  Home  Rule.  Hearing  that  one  of  the  senior  deacons,  a  life¬ 
long  Liberal,  could  neither  bring  himself  to  vote  for  Home  Rule 
nor  for  the  Conservative  Party,  Charles  Brown  preached  on  the 
duty  of  voting  and  added  “  I  would  rather  a  man  voted  on  the 
wrong  side  than  that  he  did  not  vote  at  all.”  Was  it  about  the 
same  time  that,  quoting  the  text  over  the  Royal  Exchange  “  The 
earth  is  the  Lord’s,”  he  commented  “  and  the  apostrophe  comes 
before  the  ‘s’”?  He  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  resignation 
of  Augustine  Birrell  after  the  Easter  Rising  in  Dublin  in  1916 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Simon  (now  Lord  '^imon)  at  Spen 
Valley  in  1918.  “  I  see  no  cause  for  rejoicing  at  the  defeat  of  a 
good  man,  and  I  cannot  think  the  House  of  Commons  the  richer 
for  the  accession  of  Horatio  Bottomley  and  the  loss  of  Mr. 
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Asquith  and  Sir  John  Simon.”  The  side  wall  of  his  house  was 
covered  with  Liberal  posters  during  the  1910  elections,  and  he  I 
defended  this  freedom.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  preacher  and  not 
a  politician  but  at  17,  Dickenson  Road,  he  was  a  citizen  with  all 
a  citizen’s  rights  and  duties.  During  the  1914-18  war  I  heard 
Charles  Brown  say  ”  I’m  afraid  ...  (a  very  well-known  figure) 
does  not  always  tell  the  truth;  and  when  a  man  doesn’t  tell  the 
truth  it  does  knock  the  bottom  out  of  things.”  My  last  memory 
of  a  political  utterance  in  the  pulpit  was  about  1920  during  the 
Irish  troubles.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  was  in  gaol  and,  further 
to  embarrass  the  British  Government,  went  on  hunger-strike. 

The  Government,  much  harassed  and  exasperated,  refused  to 
release  him  and,  as  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  muc^  was  said 
of  the  government’s  responsibility.  “  That  foolish  man  killing 
himself  in  Cork  Gaol  ”  was  Charles  Brown’s  sane  comment. 

To  his  Church  Dr.  Brown  was  like  the  beloved  father  of  a 
large  family.  He  laid  down  inflexible  rules.  There  was  no  raffle 
at  a  Church  bazaar;  there  was  no  dancing  on  Church  premises; 
there  were  no  Saturday  meetings  on  Church  premises.  If  a  deputy 
organist  chose  an  unfamiliar  tune.  Dr.  Brown  would  interpose 
before  the  choir  commenced  the  singing  :  “I  do  not  think  we  know 
that  tune,”  and  the  choir  quickly  told  the  organist  which  tune  we 
did  know.  Dr.  Brown  was  at  his  happiest  at  the  Old  Scholars’ 
Reunion,  which  always  finished  with  Family  Prayers  conducted 
by  himself ;  and  at  the  Sunday  School  treat,  at  one  of  which  I 
saw  him  enjoying  a  ride  on  the  Roundabout.  When  Ferme 
Park  Brotherhood  marched  to  a  neighbouring  Church  for  a  united 
service,  there  was  Charles  Brown  marching  at  their  head. 

My  last  reminiscence  is  of  a  Sunday  School  Anniversary  and 
seeing  Dr.  Brown  suddenly  leave  the  pulpit.  He  returned  in  a 
minute  or  two  leading  a  stranger  up  to  sit  beside  him.  The 
church  was  packed  and  during  the  service  a  blind  man  had  groped 
his  way  in  and  was  bewilderedly  seeking  a  place.  There  was  no 
visible  place  empty  save  the  long  pulpit  seat.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  spontaneity  of  Charles  Brown’s  tenderness. 

How  much  more  might  be  written !  There  are  few  men  of 
this  century  of  whom  an  almost  Boswellian  life  would  be  more 
worth-while.  Dr.  Brown  exemplified  at  its  best  the  great  tradition 
of  Liberal  Free  Church  Minister  as  our  parents  and  grandparents  > 
knew  it,  and  we  who  knew  him  are  thankful  that  we  had  that 
privilege  and  rejoice  in  our  memories  of  him  and  his  message. 

W.  Macdonald  Wigfield. 


Forty  Years  with  the  B.M.S. 

A  REQUEST  from  one  editor  to  another  has  the  character 
of  a  royal  command,  even  when  compliance  with  it  necessi¬ 
tates  overcoming  a  reluctance  to  write  in  the  first  person.  For  I 
have  been  ask^  to  relate  something  about  my  forty  years  at 
B.M.S.  headquarters. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  I  was  not  interested  in 
missionary  enterprise.  I  grew  up  in  a  home  where  the  Missionary 
Herald  appeared  regularly.  It  was  given  away  in  those  days 
and  my  father  received  a  copy  as  a  deacon  of  the  church.  It  was 
far  different  from  the  magazine  we  knew  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  war.  Tradition  says  that  once  a  month  Alfred  Henry 
Baynes,  then  B.M.S.  General  Secretary,  took  a  sheaf  of 
missionaries’  letters  from  his  desk  and  sent  them  to  the  printers 
with  the  request,  “  Do  the  best  you  can  with  these,”  and  left 
details  of  selection,  order  and  lay-out  to  them.  The  result  may 
not  have  been  satisfactory  from  an  editor’s  point  of  view,  but  I, 
at  any  rate,  felt  as  I  read  those  lengthy  letters  beginning  “  My 
dear  Mr.  Baynes,”  and  ending  “Yours  affectionately,”  that  I  was 
being  admitted  to  the  day  by  day  experiences  and  intimacies  of 
the  Congo  and  China  pioneers,  and  thus  the  flame  of  missionary 
ardour  was  fed.  Missionary  stories  told  once  a  month  in  Sunday 
School  by  our  elderly  minister  and  the  monthly  missionary  prayer 
meeting  also  helped  to  feed  the  fire,  as  did  the  missionary  activities 
of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  succeeded  my  father  as  church 
missionary  secretary  and  joined  two  bodies  which  helped  to  shape 
my  future.  The  first  was  the  Young  People’s  Missionary 
Association  (founded  in  1848  as  the  Young  Men’s  Missionary 
Association  and  changed  to  the  London  Baptist  Monthly 
Missionary  Conference  in  1914).  This  organisation  introduced 
me  to  the  Mission  House  and  to  my  first  piece  of  service  as  its 
organist.  The  other,  the  Young  Christians’  Missionary  Union 
(later  the  Young  People’s  Missionary  Movement)  which  originated 
at  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  brought  me  into  touch  with  one  of  the 
master  influences  of  my  life — Ernest  J.  Wigney. 

Wigney  was  a  pale-faced,  black-whiskered  assistant  bank 
manager  in  Fleet  Street,  whose  frail  body  housed  a  flaming  spirit. 
In  the  late  nineties  he  organised  and  led  the  young  people  of 
Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle  until  they  were  supporting  a  dozen 
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missionaries.  He  drew  other  churches  into  the  union  and  set 
their  youth,  myself  included,  to  service.  He  rented  an  office  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  bank  building  as  a  centre  for  his  missionary 
activities,  installed  a  clerk  to  further  them,  and  refused  promotion 
in  his  profession  in  order  that  he  might  continue  to  be  close  at 
hand.  He  importuned  conservative  secretaries  at  denominational 
headquarters  to  form  young  people’s  departments  so  that  the 
future  of  the  enterprise  might  be  safeguarded,  and  with  success 
at  length.  He  was  in  the  true  Carey  succession  in  that  he  lived 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  toiled  in  the  bank  to  pay  the 
expenses. 

One  day  in  1907  Wigney  told  me  across  the  bank  counter 
that  the  B.M.S.  General  Committee  led  by  the  new,  young  and 
energetic  General  Secretary,  C.  E.  Wilson,  was  looking  for  a 
young  man  to  serve  in  its  projected  Young  People’s  Department 
and  that  my  name  had  been  recommended  for  consideration. 
Personal  interviews  followed  with  Wilson  and  with  a  small  sub¬ 
committee,  of  which  F.  G.  Benskin,  then  chairman  of  the  Young 
People’s  Committee,  was  a  member,  and  my  appointment  was  con¬ 
firmed  at  the  April  Committee  Meeting.  I  entered  the  Mission 
House  as  a  member  of  the  staff  on  May  20th. 

A  benevolent  watchdog  in  the  person  of  old  John  Farrow 
occupied  a  porter’s  box  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Furnival 
Street  premises.  He  had  retired  from  a  post  as  coachman  and  had 
come  to  the  Mission  House  for  what  it  was  expected  would  be  a 
short  term.  Instead  he  remained  for  something  like  thirty  years. 
In  those  days  men  could  serve  if  they  so  wished  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  Today  we  retire  at  sixty-five.  I  walked  past  John’s  box 
that  first  morning,  up  the  main  staircase  towards  my  room  on  the 
top  floor  with  all  the  assurance  of  twenty-two,  to  be  brought 
back  to  earth  by  John’s  challenge,  “  Here !  Where  are  you  going?” 
We  were  all  under  John’s  authority  in  those  days. 

The  Mission  House  of  1907  was  vastly  different  from  the 
Mission  House  of  today.  The  sombre  building  with  its  gloomy 
portico  and  spacious  staircases,  retained  much  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Victorian  era.  True,  the  breeze  brought  in  by  C.  E.  Wilson 
was  beginning  to  have  its  effect.  But  silk  hats  and  frock  coats 
were  worn  even  by  some  of  the  juniors.  Men  formed  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  staff.  Now  the  proportions  are 
reversed.  Typewriters  were  still  something  of  an  innovation  and 
a  press  was  used  to  copy  letters  in  some  offices.  Internal  tele¬ 
phones  consisted  of  speaking  tubes.  There  were  no  Carey  Press, 
Lectures  and  Exhibitions  Department,  or  Young  People’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  their  satellkes. 

I  found  a  preliminary  three-point  programme  had  been  laid 
down  for  the  Y.P.D.  1.  To  foster  the  formation  of  study  circles. 
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2.  To  secure  support  from  C.E.  Societies  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Congo  Mission  steamer,  Endeavour.  3.  To  form  branches 
of  the  Praying  and  Working  Band  (afterwards  the  League  of 
Kopeholders).  The  first  appealed  to  me  strongly,  for  I  had  led 
study  circles  at  Wigney’s  bidding,  without  specialised  training,  on 
the  principle  that  as  swimming  is  learnt  through  being  in  the  water, 
so  leadership  is  achieved  through  practical  experience.  It  also 
led  me  to  another  directing  influence. 

It  happened  that  other  missionary  societies  had  also  appointed 
men  to  develop  their  young  people’s  work  about  this  time.  Some 
of  their  number,  who  had  previously  become  friends  and  colleagues 
through  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union,  saw  that  they 
could  work  more  effectively  together  than  m  isolation.  So  it  came 
about  that  my  early  engagements  included  a  conference  at  which 
I  represented  the  B.M.S.  The  other  members  included  J.  H. 
Oldham  (U.F.C.S.),  with  much  experience  already  behind  him ;  G. 
T.  Manley  (C.M.S.),  Cambridge  senior  wrangler  and  ex-mission¬ 
ary  in  India;  Tissington  Tatlow  (S.V.M.U.);  Malcolm  Spencer 
(L.M.S.)  and  a  few  besides.  That  conference  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  body  long  familiar  as  the  United  Council  for  Missionary 
Education  (Edinburgh  House  Press),  launched  without  official 
sanction  or  financial  capital,  with  the  object  of  providing  first- 
class  graded  missionary  literature  and  other  educational  material 
for  all  sections  “  from  the  nursery  to  the  pulpit.”  Its  success 
has  been  remarkable.  Many  of  its  books  have  become  classics. 
It  pioneered  in  church  and  missionary  co-operation  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Edinburgh  1910  and  all  that  followed  from  that. 
Its  publications,  used  by  churches  and  missionary  societies  of 
many  complexions,  have  played  their  part  in  promoting  greater 
knowledge,  deeper  understanding  and  closer  unity.  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  with  their  academic,  cultural 
and  religious  attainments,  who  welcomed  me,  an  ex-articled  clerk 
many  years  their  junior,  into  their  circle  and  established  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  still  exists.  Most  of  them  have  long  since  passed  to  other 
spheres  of  service  or  have  retired,  so  that  I  happen  to  be  the  only 
original  member  still  on  the  Council, 

Study  circles  grew  like  a  snowball  in  the  years  up  to  the 
first  world  war.  Their  method  was  novel  and  appealing.  Each 
member  possessed  a  textbook,  a  chapter  of  which  was  read  each 
week  in  preparation  for  guided  discussion  at  the  following 
meeting.  The  advocates  of  the  method  were  zealous  crusaders. 
They  were  certain  that  its  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  spreading 
knowledge  and  shaping  well-grounded  convictions  would  remove 
once  and  for  all  any  apathy  and  lethargy  in  the  churches  towards 
missionary  enterprise  and  provide  men  and  means  for  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  the  current  slogan,  “The  evangelisation  of  the  world  in 
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this  generation !  ”  Each  circle  member  was  urged  to  draw  others 
in  by  forming  and  leading  circles,  and  “  Are  you  adding  or  multi¬ 
plying?  ”  became  one  of  our  numerous  slogans.  We  even  foresaw 
the  day  when  public  services  and  preaching  would  give  place  to 
the  whole  Church  meeting  in  study  circles !  Such  are  the  enthusi¬ 
asms  of  youth !  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  method  would  succeed 
in  these  shallower  picture-minded  days.  Like  other  ventures 
of  the  Young  People’s  Department,  it  appealed  to  a  particular 
time  and  situation. 

To  recount  in  any  detaiil  other  doings  of  the  Young  People’s 
Department  through  the  years  might  prove  tedious  to  the  reader, 
but  some  milestones  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  Summer 
School  at  Folkestone  in  1910  with  F.  B.  Meyer,  J.  C.  Qarlile,  J.  R. 
Wood,  J.  R.  M.  Stephens  and  other  leaders  in  silk  hats  and  frock 
coats;  the  formation  of  The  Twenty  Thousand;  the  conferences 
for  members  of  the  teaching  profession ;  the  terminal  squashes  for 
students  in  Furnival  Street;  the  development  of  missionary  edu¬ 
cation  and  support  in  Sunday  Schools  and  Young  People’s 
Societies;  the  great  Annual  Rallies  for  children  and  young  people 
in  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle;  and  much  else.  Nor  should  a 
reference  to  the  revolt  of  the  Young  People’s  Commnttee  in  the 
1920’s,  led  by  Hugh  Martin,  another  close  friend  and  counsellor, 
be  omitted,  when  its  members  protested  to  the  powers  that  were 
that  I  was  being  taken  away  to  other  duties  to  the  detriment  of  its 
work.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  continued  the  oversight  of  the 
Young  People’s  Department  until  1932  when  Ernest  Payne 
succeeded  me  to  begin  his  ever-growing  and  increasingly  valu¬ 
able  service  to  the  Society  at  headquarters.  For  the  rest,  the 
title  of  Assistant  Home  Secretary  was  conferred  in  1927  when 
B.  Grey  Griffith  became  Home  Secretary,  and  that  of  Editor  in 
1940  when  I  followed  Ernest  Payne  and  the  official  drastic  paper 
cuts  were  made — cuts  which  still  continue  to  operate. 

I  have  served  with  four  Home  Secretaries.  John  Brown 
Myers  was  in  the  closing  stages  of  his  thirty-three  years  tenure 
of  office  when  I  joined  the  staff.  The  relation  between  his 
successor,  W.  Y.  Fullerton  and  myself,  approximated  to  that  of 
father  and  son.  His  strength  lay  in  other  directions  than  that  of 
administration.  Committees  irked  him  and  more  than  once  I  have 
heard  him  say  after  a  sitting,  “  Now  we  can  get  on  with  our  work,” 
or,  “  If  you  and  I  don’t  know  how  to  do  our  jobs,  those  men 
can’t  tell  us  the  way.”  Which  was  somewhat  hard  on  devoted 
committee  members.  Fullerton  was  big  in  every  way — body,  mind 
and  spirit.  His  personality  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  B.M.S. 
especially  during  the  theological  troubles  of  the  early  twenties. 
People  in  all  parts  saiid,  “  As  long  as  Fullerton  is  at  the  centre 
there  can’t  be  much  amiss  with  the  B.M.S.”  and  they  maintained 
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their  loyalty  in  consequence.  He  allowed  his  juniors  a  free  hand.. 
He  might  not  agree  with  their  suggestions  or  plans,  but  he  would 
say,  “If  you  think  there  is  anything  in  them,  go  ahead  and  I’ll 
support  you,’’  And  he  kept  his  word.  When  in  1917  the  Baptist 
Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  (now  the  Baptist  Men’s  Move¬ 
ment)  was  formed  and  its  promoters  were  looking  for  a  secretary, 
Fullerton  made  it  possible  for  me  to  accept  the  position  saying, 

“  You  take  it.  It  is  your  big  opportunity.’’  Sharing  the  platform 
with  him  on  many  occasions,  I  have  known  him  to  be  below  his 
usual  form,  and  I  could  only  conclude  that  this  was  deliberate  so 
that  the  younger  man  might  have  his  chance. 

Fullerton’s  appointment  involved  radical  changes  at  head¬ 
quarters.  C.  E.  Wilson,  like  his  predecessor  A.  H.  Baynes,  held 
office  as  General  Secretary,  with  responsibility  for  home  and 
foreign  adminstration.  The  Committee  decided  in  1912  that  there 
should  be  two  secretaries  of  equal  status,  the  one  Foreign  and  the 
other  Home,  but  that  these  divisions  should  not  be  watertight. 
Wilson  and  Fullerton  were  well  matched.  They  had  previously 
shared  an  exacting  deputation  visit  to  China  in  1^7-8,  and  a  bond 
of  mutual  affection  and  esteem  enabled  them  to  run  easily  together. 
In  many  ways  they  were  complementary.  The  one  revelled  and 
excelled  in  administrative  work,  the  other  was  happiest  in  pulpit 
and  on  platform.  The  one  was  a  master  of  detail,  the  other  was 
apt  to  leave  this  to  others.  The  one  led  in  the  ever-increasing 
co-operative  activities  of  Edinburgh  House,  the  other  was  not 
attracted  by  them.  Both  were  great-hearted  servants  of  God  and 
of  the  work  committed  to  them.  Each  trusted  the  other  with  the 
result  that  they  were  true  yoke  fellows.  Wilson  was  pre-eminent 
in  his  support  of  Summer  Schools  and  other  youth  enterprises 
and  has  b^n  loved  by  my  children  since  their  earliest  years. 

Far-reaching  changes  were  effected  in  this  period.  In  1914 
the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  unification  of  administration 
and  appeal,  when  the  independent  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  became 
the  B.M.S.  Women’s  Missionary  Association.  The  goal  in  co¬ 
ordination  was  reached  in  1925  when  all  the  Auxiliaries — 
Women’s,  Medical  and  Bible  Translation — were  merged  with  the 
main  body  with  a  single  administration  at  home  and  abroad,  one 
missionary  staff,  one  Treasury  and  one  appeal.  In  these  and 
other  major  movements,  Fullerton  was  in  his  element  and  proved 
his  worth  as  a  tactful  and  able  negotiator.  The  Society’s  admini¬ 
stration  is  still  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  action,  which  is  as  it 
should  be  in  a  living  concern. 

In  this  period,  too,  the  Arthington  Fund  of  over  £450,000 
became  available.  The  terms  on  which  it  was  bequeathed  involved 
the  appointment  of  special  committees  and  the  setting  up  of  special 
machinery,  plans  for  spending  the  money  on  wise  and  productive 
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lines,  the  carrying  out  of  those  plans  and  preparations  for  the 
time  when  the  Fund  would  be  exhausted. 

Grey  Griffith  was  and  is  a  good  companion  and  a  first-rate 
talker.  We  juniors  usually  took  our  afternoon  cup  of  tea  with 
him,  and  would  draw  him  out  on  some  real  or  fancied  difficulty 
about  a  text  or  subject,  knowing  well  that  we  should  receive  a 
lengthy  and  valuable  enlightenment  that  would  serve  us  in  good 
stead  on  some  future  occasion.  Among  his  contributions  to  the 
Society,  his  action  which  resulted  lin  the  transformation  of  the 
Annual  Members’  Meeting  from  an  attendance  of  less  than  a 
hundred  individuals  to  the  present  representative  gathering 
approaching  a  thousand  should  be  mentioned.  Of  J.  B.  Middle- 
brook  and  his  able  and  courageous  leadership  and  addiinistration 
much  could  be  said.  Its  evidence  is  continually  before  us  and  we 
thank  God  for  him  as  we  do  for  his  predecessors.  The  bond  of 
affection  for  him  grows  with  the  years. 

Other*  comrades  of  the  way  include  W.  E.  Cule,  editor  for 
thirty  years  and  a  great  encourager,  inspirer  of  my  first  attempts 
at  writing  and  with  a  flair  for  giving  commonplace  efforts  the 
touch  of  inspiration;  and  J.  R.  M.  Stephens,  whose  funeral  I 
attended  two  days  before  drafting  this  article,  who  showed  how 
vision  and  attent^ion  to  detail  should  be  combined  in  organizing 
things  on  a  big  scale. 

The  four  decades  have  had  their  periods  of  gravity  and  stress 
when  the  road  was  difficult  and  obscure.  They  have  also  been 
marked  by  joy  and  gaiety.  I  remember  the  mirth  of  younger 
members  of  the  staff  when  I  perpetrated  this  in  a  publication. 
“  Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  M.  Stephens.  During  his  absence  the  work  will  be  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Hemmens  and  the  staff.  Our  readers  will  pray  for 
Mr.  Stephens’  speedy  recovery.” 

Men  and  women  in  administrative  posts  are  birds  of  passage. 
They  miss  the  inspiration  of  intimate  church  fellowship  and  the 
joys  of  settled  family  life.  Their  work  would  be  impossible  apart 
from  the  loving  understanding  and  care  of  the  ladies  who  have 
elected  to  share  tlieir  lives,  and  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  partner  of 
the  way  who  has  nobly  borne  an  undue  share  of  responsibility  in 
the  home  and  to  whom  is  due  the  fact  that  our  children  walk  in 
the  way  we  would  have  them  go.  On  the  other  hand,  visitation 
of  hundreds  of  churches  and  periods  in  hundreds  of  homes,  have 
resulted  in  an  enrichment  of  spiritual  resources  and  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  friendships  whose  value  can  never  be  duly  estimated. 

Forty  years  have  brought  vast  changes  in  all  aspects  of 
denominational  life.  Throughout  the  first  two  decades  the  B.M.S. 
could  depend  upon  a  group  of  wealthy  supporters  to  come  to  its 
aid  in  times  of  emergency  and  need.  Large  deficits  were  sub- 
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stantially  reduced  and  occasionally  cleared  in  a  matter  of  hours  by 
a  few  individual  gifts.  Those  days  have  gone.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  churches  is  less  numerous.  Yet  the  B.M.S.  is  in  a  far 
stronger  position  today  than  it  was  in  1907.  Its  hold  on  the 
churches  is  firmer  and  more  broadly  based.  Declining  church  and 
Sunday  School  membership  has  coinaided  with  an  increased 
missionary  staff  and  an  expanding  income,  which  means  that 
practically  every  church  has  a  core  of  members  whose  loyalty  to 
our  mission  abroad,  and  to  our  work  at  home  for  that  matter, 
stands  any  strain  and  responds  to  every  call.  This  is  the  ground 
on  which  we  rest  our  hopes  as  we  face  a  future  in  whidi,  it  is 
abimdantly  clear,  the  work  of  God  throughout  the  world  must 
make  increasing  demands  and  heavier  claims  upon  us  all. 

H.  L.  Hemmens, 


Reviews. 

The  New  Bible  Handbook,  edited  by  G.  T.  Manley,  assisted  by 
G.  C.  Robinson  and  A.  M,  Stibbs.  (Inter-Varsity  Fellow¬ 
ship,  10s.  6d.) 

This  Handbook  is  simply  written  for  the  general  reader,  and 
is  designed  to  give  him  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  source 
and  significance  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  the 
second  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  third  the  Inter-Testamental 
period,  and  the  fourth  the  New  Testament.  The  separate  sections 
on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  offer  a  very  brief 
account  of  the  date  and  authorship,  an  analysis  of  the  contents, 
a  short  exposition  of  the  message,  and  some  themes  for  further 
study.  The  whole  is  written  from  a  strongly  conservative  stand¬ 
point,  and  if  that  were  all  there  was  1o  say  it  could  be  commended 
to  those  who  are  content  with  traditional  views  on  authorship 
and  who  are  eager  to  possess  the  religious  meaning  of  the  Bible. 

So  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned  little  more  need 
here  be  said.  Despite  its  general  conservatism  it  makes  no  dogma 
of  tradition.  The  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  abandoned;  Synoptic  criticism  is  accepted  without 
question  and  Q  is  acknowledged  as  a  Gospel  source ;  even  Form- 
criticism  is  recognized  to  be  valuable,  despite  the  extreme 
scepticism  that  has  marked  some  of  its  advocates.  Here  the 
authors  are  content  to  present  their  own  views  and  to  set  forth 
positively  their  interpretation  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
without  maligning  those  who  do  not  in  all  points  share  their 
views.  The  section  devoted  to  the  Inter-Testamental  period  is 
also,  within  its  necessarily  brief  compass,  a  useful  summary  of 
the  history  and  ideas  of  the  period. 

Unhappily  the  section  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
much  more  severely  criticized.  Here  the  authors  are  not  content 
to  present  their  own  conservative  views.  They  like  to  mis¬ 
represent  those  who  take  a  different  view,  and  frequently  asperse 
the  bona-fides  of  their  scholarship.  We  are  given  a  long  list  of 
the  contributors  to  this  volume,  but  we  are  not  told  which  author 
contributed  which  chapter.  There  is  therefore,  collective 
responsibility  for  the  whole,  and  in  particular  the  three  editors 
must  accept  responsibility  for  the  whole.  Amongst  the 
contributors  there  does  not  figure  the  name  of  a  single  well-known 
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Old  Testament  scholar.^  It  would  often  appear  that  the  authors 
are  dependent  for  their  information  on  the  writings  of  those 
they  malign,  though  their  debts  are  not  always  recognised.  At 
other  times  they  rest  on  authorities  that  are  themselves  second  or 
third-hand  workers  and  not  authorities  at  all.  Frequently  well- 
known  scholars  are  cited  as  authorities  for  some  statement  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  authors,  when  their  general  point  of  view 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  accepted  as  authoritative.  All  this 
tends  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  it  was  doubtless 
because  of  this  that  the  book  was  described  to  the  reviewer  as 
thoroughly  dishonest  before  he  had  read  a  line.  With  this 
description  he  does  not  agree,  however.  He  prefers  to  describe 
it  as  incompetent,  so  far  as  its  Old  Testament  sections  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  as  written  by  the  blind  and  for  the  blind. 

The  commonly  accepted  critical  view  on  the  date  and 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  is  anathema  to  the  authors.  It  is 
all  traced  to  the  rationalistic  and  evolutionary  views  of 
Wellhausen,  and  it  is  blandly  stated  that  it  rests  on  nothing 
higher  than  a  determination  to  reject  miracle.  One  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  volume  states  that  “  both  advocates  and  opponents 
of  Wellhausen’s  theories  come  to  their  consideration  with  certain 
convictions  already  formed,  which  influence  their  conclusions.” 
If  the  author  cares  to  discredit  his  own  reasoning  by  the 
admission  that  it  is  but  a  rationalization  of  conclusions 
determined  a  priori,  that  is  his  own  affair.  But  he  has  no  business 
to  assume  that  this  is  true  of  all  reasoning.  Inquiry  that  is  not 
free  is  not  true  inquiry,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
bringing  to  God  the  service  of  a  consecrated  mind.  Here  as  in 
other  things  service  and  freedom  are  not  incompatible.  It  is,  in 
any  case,  wholly  false  to  suggest  that  all  who  accept  modern  views 
on  Pentateuchal  criticism  began  with  their  conclusions.  So  far 
as  the  reviewer  is  concerned,  he  approached  the  question  from 
the  most  conservative  standpoint,  and  when  faced  with  the 
critical  arguments  he  studied  Orr’s  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  order  to  find  the  answers.  It  was  that  book  which 
convinced  him,  against  his  own  conservative  predisposition,  to 
accept  the  point  of  view  it  vainly  strove  to  overthrow.  Many  of 
the  theological  and  philosophical  ideas  of  Wellhausen  he  rejects, 
as  do  other  Old  Testament  scholars;  for  Pentateuchal  criticism 
does  not  rest  on  the  evolutionary  presuppositions  of  that  scholar, 
any  more  than  does  Synoptic  criticism,  which  he  also  accepted. 
Pentateuchal  criticism  began  long  before  Wellhausen,  and  with¬ 
out  any  such  presuppositions,  and  it  is  possible  to  recognize  our 

^The  name  of  J.  Stafford  Wright,  however,  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
His  Tyndale  Lectures  on  The  Date  of  Esrds  Coming  to  Jerusalem  (1947) 
is  a  careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  work. 
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debt  to  Wellhausen  and  to  others  who  contributed  to  its  growth, 
without  being  bound  by  all  his  or  their  ideas.  Two  distinguished 
Baptist  scholars,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  and  Theodore  H. 
Robinson,  have  adopted  the  critical  view  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  regrettable  to  find  another  Baptist  Robinson  permitting  his 
name  to  stand  on  the  title  page  of  a  book  which  implies  that  every 
scholar’s  acceptance  of  this  view  rests  on  an  o  priori  disloyalty  to 
the  Christian  faith. 

To  treat  in  detail  of  the  arguments  of  this  book  is  impossible 
here.  One  or  two  samples  may  be  given.  The  difference 
between  the  first  and  the  second  accounts  of  Creation  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  may  rest  on  a  vision  vouchsafed  to 
Moses,  while  the  second  represents  Adam’s  standpoint,  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  written  tradition  through  Noah.  It  is  stated  that  this 
is  supplementary  to  the  former,  but  not  contradictory.  The 
writer  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  former  states  that  man  and 
woman  were  created  together  after  all  the  birds  and  the  beasts, 
while  the  latter  states  that  man  was  created  before  the  birds  and 
beasts  and  woman  after.  The  honesty  of  the  writer  who  cannot 
perceive  any  contradiction  here  may  be  recognized;  but  only  if 
his  intellectual  incompetence  is  recognized. 

Again  it  is  stated  that  the  attribution  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
to  more  than  one  author  has  as  its  constant  factor  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  admit  the  predictive  character  of  the  later  chapters.  Here 
again  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  is  quite  honest  in  his 
attribution  to  others  of  intellectual  dishonesty,  and  is  merely 
ignorant  of  the  real  grounds  on  which  their  conclusions  rest.  All 
who  assign  certain  chapters  to  Deutero-Isaiah  recognize  fully 
their  predictive  character.  For  it  is  no  less  prediction  to  announce 
the  near  future  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  than  to  announce  the 
distant  future  to  the  men  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem.  The  one  is 
prediction  that  has  meaning  to  those  addressed ;  the  other  is  not. 
The  one  is  spiritual  prophecy,  prediction  that  is  infused  with  a 
living  message  from  God;  the  other  is  not.  The  prophecies  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  assume  the  conditions  of  the  exile  and  predict 
what  is  to  emerge  from  those  conditions.  It  is,  indeed,  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  book,  in  treating  of 
the  Servant  Poems  of  Isaiah,  observes  that  “  these  have  all  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  historical  situation  of  the  moment,  but 
few  deny  that  they  find  their  fulfilment  in  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.”  What  reference  they  can  be  given 
to  the  historical  situation  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  is  not  stated. 
In  so  far  as  they  can  be  given  any  reference  to  a  historical 
situation  it  is  to  that  of  the  exilic  period,  and  if  that  is  neither 
the  time  of  their  utterance  nor  of  their  fulfilment,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  can  be  called  a  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  moment. 
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Again,  similar  charges  are  levelled  against  those  who  hold 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
It  is  once  more  stated  that  the  question  is  decided  on  a  priori 
grounds  according  to  the  view  taken  of  its  supernatural  elements. 
The  present  writer  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  question, 
and  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  based  his  case  on  such  a 
consideration.  He  has  presented  much  objective  evidence,  which 
the  writer  of  this  chapter  has  clearly  either  never  seen  or  never 
digested,  or  he  could  not  have  made  such  statements  as  the  one 
that  Cyaxares  or  Gobryas  have  been  suggested  as  the  originals 
of  Darius  the  Mede.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  have  been 
suggested,  but  both  suggestions  are  completely  impossible,  as  the 
present  writer  has  shown  on  objective  grounds.  Again,  Driver’s 
statement  about  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  stated  to 
reflect  that  great  scholar’s  “  characteristic  assurance,”  and  dis¬ 
missed  on  grounds  that  only  reveal  the  writer’s  ability  to  be 
irrelevant.  Actually  S.  R.  Driver  was  supremely  known  for  his 
caution,  and  the  present  writer  has  shown  that  his  caution  was 
here  fully  justified.  We  are  told,  as  though  it  were  an  answer 
to  Driver,  that  recently  Aramaic  forms  and  documents  have  been 
found  centuries  older  than  Daniel’s  time.  No  Aramaic  documents 
centuries  older  than  those  known  to  Driver  have  been  found,  and 
no  recent  discoveries  have  provided  any  evidence  different  from 
that  known  to  him  and  fully  taken  into  consideration. 
The  present  writer  has  published  a  full  vindication  of 
Driver’s  statement,  based  on  documented  facts  and  not  on 
vague  irrelevance.  Again  it  is  probable  that  it  is  ignorance  and 
not  dishonesty  which  is  responsible  for  this  throwing  of  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  readers.  Further,  it  is  stated  that  the  view  of  the  four 
kingdoms  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  for  which  the  present  writer  has 
argued  in  a  monograph  rests  on  an  a  priori  determination  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  predictions  of  the  book.  Such  a  statement  would 
be  malicious  if  it  were  not  ignorant.  A  genuine  acquaintance  with 
the  facts,  and  especially  with  the  fact  that  scholars  against  whom 
such  a  charge  could  by  no  stretch  of  language  be  levelled  have 
held  the  fourth  kingdom  to  be  the  Greek,  might  have  saved  the 
author  such  misrepresentation. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  stated  that  the  book  of  Jonah  “has  been 
assigned  by  those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  miracles  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,”  as  though  once  more  the  issue  is  one  to  be 
settled  on  a  priori  grounds.  Against  this  it  is  argued  that  “  the 
magnitude  of  Nineveh,  once  denied  by  the  critics,  has  been  proved 
by  excavation.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  walls  was  eight  miles,  and 
there  were  suburbs.”  This  is  either  disingenuous  or  ignorant,  and 
more  probably  the  latter.  The  author  has  not  troubled  to  ask  how 
such  a  city  could  be  described  as  a  city  of  three  days’  journey,  or 
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how  one  could  enter  a  day’s  journey  into  it  without  finding  him¬ 
self  right  through  it,  or  how  its  population  could  number  120,000 
infants  in  arms. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  brought  back  again  and  again  to 
the  question  of  miracle  as  the  all -determining  issue.  Yet  on  that 
question  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  shuffling  within  this  volume. 
For  while  some  chapters  take  it  as  a  dogmatic  axiom  that  any 
miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible  must  be  accepted,  while  other  alleged 
miracles  may  be  freely  rejected,  and  modern  scholars  are  roundly 
condemned  for  their  supposed  o  priori  rejection  of  miracle,  other 
chapters  recognize  that  it  is  really  a  question  of  evidence  and  not 
of  dogma.  In  regard  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  Exodus  we  are 
told  that  “  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  oriental  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  views  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
God  may  have  used  natural  forces  to  work  these  signs.”  Again, 
in  regard  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  in  Josh,  x,  the  writer 
contents  himself  with  stating  that  something  more  than  poetic 
imagery  must  be  conceded,  and  that  however  explained  there  is 
no  need  to  doubt  its  occurrence.  Once  it  is  conceded  that  there 
may  be  a  rational  explanation  of  miracles,  and  that  there  may  be 
exaggerations  in  the  Biblical  accounts  of  miracles,  the  whole 
question  is  removed  from  the  realm  of  dogma.  The  present 
writer  believes  in  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  thinks  it  is  non¬ 
sense  to  suppose  that  God  is  helpless  to  initiate  events  in  His  own 
universe.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  every  alleged  miracle 
happened  precisely  as  it  is  narrated.  In  some  cases  he  thinks 
the  evidence  is  compelling,  while  in  others  he  thinks  that  there 
may  be  exaggerations,  as  the  above  quoted  contributor  to  this 
volume  admits.  He  therefore,  prefers  to  examine  first,  on 
objective  grounds,  the  date  and  character  of  a  narrative  before 
approaching  the  question  of  its  miracles.  To  say  that  this  is  to 
proceed  from  a  predetermined  rejection  of  miracle  is  simply  un¬ 
true,  however  ignorantly  untrue. 

This  review  is  already  too  long,  though  its  justification  must 
be  the  potential  mischief  of  these  unfounded  charges  by  ill- 
informed  writers  against  scholars  of  integrity  and  understanding. 
It  is  particularly  unpleasant  to  find  that  Theodore  Robinson  is 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  unbelieving  criticism  that  is 
attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  Snaith  is  cited  several  times  with 
approval,  and  never  with  disapproval,  as  though  he  bebnged  to 
the  school  of  these  authors.  Edward  Robertson  is  referred  to  as 
the  writer  of  a  series  of  scholarly  monographs  when  he  can  be 
used  against  those  who  follow  Wellhausen,  while  the  said  mono¬ 
graphs  are  elsewhere  dismissed  along  with  the  works  of  the 
critics,  since  his  views  are  really  no  more  acceptable  to  the 
writers  of  this  book.  Their  own  lack  of  first-hand  scholarship 
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comes  out  frequently.  They  know  of  the  Chester  Beatty  New 
Testament  papyri,  but  apparently  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  papyri  in  the  same  collection.  They  show  a  very  slight 
and  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Ras  Shamra  texts,  and  no 
evidence  that  they  have  seriously  consulted  the  authorities  on 
them.  They  cite  Sir  Charles  Marston  as  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Joshua  is  referred  to  by  name  in  the  Amama  Letters, 
though  elsewhere  it  is  admitted  that  the  reference  is  uncertain. 
Actually  Marston  is  no  authority  on  Semitic  philology,  and  the 
name  that  is  found  in  the  Amarna  texts  cannot  be  equated  philo- 
logically  with  the  name  of  Joshua. 

The  reviewer  is  nowhere  referred  to  by  name,  though  he  is 
once  quoted.  But  he  is  included  in  the  general  misrepresentation 
that  abounds  in  this  volume,  and  may  be  forgiven  for  defending 
himself  and  others  against  the  ignorant  charges  that  are  made. 
He  has  often  observed  that  Fundamentalism  has  become  more 
fundamental  and  less  negative  in  recent  years,  and  has  numbered 
many  friends  in  the  I.V.F.  He  counts  one  of  the  contributors 
to  this  volume  a  friend,  and  has  a  very  real  respect  for  another. 
He  deplores  the  publication  of  the  Old  Testament  section  of  this 
book  which  returns  to  the  methods  he  thought  outgrown.  The 
preservation  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Bible  and  even 
the  maintenance  of  traditional  views  of  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not  really  require  such 
misrepresentation  of  the  integrity  of  others.  The  God  of  Truth 
is  not  to  be  served  by  false  witness  of  this  kind. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 

The  Prophetic  Word,  by  W.  E.  Booth  Taylor.  (162  pp.  Carey 

Press,  7s.  6d.) 

The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  creative  forces  in  the  history  of 
religion,  and  the  prophetic  word  to  have  been  one  of  the  wavs  in 
which  ^d’s  creative  and  redemptive  power  operated  in  history. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  attempted,  in  this  book,  to  recapture  something 
of  that  creative  spirit  and  to  urge  the  need  for  a  revival  of  it  in 
the  world  today. 

Nine  of  the  sixteen  chapters  deal  with  the  message  of  the 
major  canonical  prophets,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Deutero-Isaiah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  Jonah.  Other 
chapters  are  devoted  to  subsidiary  matters — the  Book  of  Job  and 
the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  the 
prophetic  succession  down  to  John  the  Baptist  who  is  the  subject 
of  ch.  16,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries 
B.C.  The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  abiding  significance 
of  the  prophetic  word  (ch.  17). 
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It  is  obviously  written  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  critical  problems  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  who  i 
have  no  opportunity  of  access  even  to  the  more  standard  works  I 
like  Peake’s  Commentary  and  the  New  Commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture  from  both  of  which  the  author  quotes  freely — perhaps 
too  freely.  f 

But  for  the  more  serious  reader,  even  amongst  the  laymen 
whom  the  Foreword  designates  as  the  intended  readers,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  Many  things  might 
profitably  have  received  more  attention.  One  misses  a  discussion 
of  the  psychology  of  Hebrew  prophecy  such  as  would  help  the 
ordinary  reader  to  catch  something  of  the  meaning  of  prophetic 
inspiration.  Again,  we  expect  an  answer  to  the  question  ;  What 
are  the  criteria  of  the  true  prophet  ?  How  did  he  and  his  hearers 
know  his  word  to  be  the  word  of  God?  One  wonders  why  Mr. 
Taylor  selected  some  prophets  and  left  out  others  like  Joel, 
Nahum,  Obadiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk.  The  omission 
would  be  more  readily  acoceptable  if  it  had  been  explained. 
Moreover,  the  extension  of  the  usually  recognized  limits  of 
prophetic  activity  in  order  to  include  John  the  Baptist,  not  only 
makes  the  non-inclusion  of  Elijah  and  other  pre-canonical 
prophets  the  more  surprising,  but  necessitated  the  inclusion  of 
a  chapter  on  history  which  is  hardly  germane  to  the  general 
discussion.  Many  things  which  require  elucidation,  such  as  the  \ 
chariot  vision  of  Ezekiel  or  the  symbolic  acts  of  the  prophets,  are 
passed  over  with  the  barest  mention. 

A  book  on  the  prophetic  word  ought  to  contain  a  full  note,  if 
not  a  whole  chapter,  on  the  significance  of  the  spoken  and  the 
written  word.  This  book  has  no  such  discussion,  and  even  the 
paragraphs  which  describe  the  writing  down  of  Jeremiah’s  earlier 
prophecies  (pp.  58f)  have  no  appraisal  of  the  timeliness  of  such 
a  written  record  at  such  a  time  in  the  sequence  of  historical 
events. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  slight  a  book  should  have  come 
from  the  Carey  Press  at  a  comparatively  high  price  (7s.  6d.),  and 
at  a  time  when  paper  shortage  demands  the  utmost  care  in 
publication. 

L.  H.  Brockington. 

) 

The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A., 

D.D.  (Fifth  Edition,  Independent  Press,  7s.  M.,  1946.) 

This  is  a  great  book.  As  a  theological  thinker  P.  T.  Forsyth 
was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  fought  hard  against  the 
destructive  liberalism  which  prevailed  in  contemporary  theology. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  1909,  yet  it  anticipates  many  of 
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the  conclusions  which  find  wide  acceptance  in  the  most  recent 
New  Testament  scholarship. 

The  main  argument  of  this  book  of  357  pages,  comprising 
twelve  lectures,  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  Jesus  Christ 
claimed  Deity  for  Himself  in  His  words  and  still  more  by  His 
work,  and  His  claim  was  vindicated  by  that  redemptive  effect  of 
His  Cross  and  Resurrection  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
was  the  content  of  the  apostolic  experience  and  preaching, 
Forsyth  makes  much  of  Matt,  xi,  27,  (to  which  we  may  add  the 
parallel  passage  in  Luke  x,  22),  which  he  calls  “that  embryonic 
fourth  Gospel  to  which  I  so  often  allude  ”  (p.  275)  as  showing 
Christ  claiming  to  be  in  a  relation  of  unique  and  eternal  sonship  to 
the  Father.  The  apostles  gave  to  Christ  the  faith  and  worship 
due  to  God,  because  in  and  through  Him  they  had  received  pardon 
and  salvation,  a  new  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  The  proof  of  His  Deity  lay  in  their  redemption  by  Him. 
He  saved  them,  not  by  His  teaching,  but  by  His  Cross,  His 
Resurrection  and  His  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  not  by  illumination 
and  education,  but  by  redemptive  forgiveness  and  regeneration 
(p.  125,  cf.,  p.  192).  The  Gospel  about  Jesus  in  the  early  Church 
truly  reflected  Jesus’  Gospel  of  Himself.  (p.207). 

Forsyth  discards  the  Chalcedonian  metaphysic  of  “  natures  ’’ 
as  outworn,  and  substitutes  a  metaphysic  of  ethics  and 
redemption.  Jesus  was  God-man,  not  by  the  mere  co-existence 
of  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one  divine  Person,  but  by  a 
self-emptying  (kenosis)  of  the  pre-existent  and  eternal  Son  of 
God,  which  mingled,  on  the  human  side,  with  a  growing  moral 
achievement  and  self-fulfilment  (plerosis)  in  one  and  the  same 
Person.  From  the  divine  side  the  Cross  was  the  nadir  of  the  keno¬ 
sis,  the  lowest  extreme  of  His  self-humiliation  and  self-sacrifice. 
From  the  human  side  the  Cross  marked  the  summit  of  Jesus’  moral 
growth  and  self-fulfilment,  whereby  He  recovered  and  unfolded 
what  He  already  was  in  His  Divine  Self.  “  In  His  lowest  limit 
His  divinest  mastery  shows.’’  (p.  350).  By  the  kenotic  act, 
which  took  place  in  eternity,  Christ  accepted  a  limitation  of  His 
omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence,  and  chose  to  be  bom 
under  human  conditions,  not  with  a  human  personality  ready¬ 
made,  but  with  a  soul  that  grew  into  a  perfect  personality, 
conscious  of  union  with  God,  by  moral  exercise  and  prayer. 
Forsyth  admits  that  we  do  not  know  how  eternal  Godhead  could 
make  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature  His  own ;  but  he 
makes  the  following  italicised  suggestion  :  “  it  might  be  better 

to  describe  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ  as  the  mutual 
involution  of  two  personal  movements  raised  to  the  whole  scale 
of  the  human  soul  and  the  divine  ”  (p.  333).  Although  he  speaks 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  one  divine  Person,  he  conceives  this  one 
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Person  as  the  union  of  two  interpenetrating  “  personalities  ”  or  j 
“  personal  movements,”  involving  the  union  of  two  wills,  (p.  i 
346). 

Whatever  reservations  we  may  have  about  his  highly 
speculative  Christological  theories,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  , 
author’s  courageous  attempt  to  re-think  the  Christological  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  light  of  a  better  psychology  and  a  more  ethical 
metaphysic.  One  may  regret  that  his  emphasis  upon  the 
redemption  wrought  by  the  Cross  leads  him  to  disparage  the  place 
of  Christ’s  teaching  and  of  knowledge  in  the  work  of  salvation; 
surely  both  play  an  indispensable  part,  as  the  fourth  Gospel 
proclaims.  Nevertheless  the  chief  theme  of  the  book — ^the  Deity 
of  Christ  as  claimed  by  Himself  as  well  as  by  His  apostles — is  one  ^ 
which  scholarship  is  increasingly  vindicating.  Forsyth  wrote 
this  work  a  dozen  years  before  the  “  four-document  ”  theory 
began  to  hold  the  field,  but  investigations  on  the  basis  of  that  i 

theory  show  that  each  of  the  four  “  documents,”  Q,  Mark,  L,  and  ! 

M,  contains  independent  testimony  to  Christ’s  own  claim  to  be 
equal  with  God. 

Forsyth  was  undoubtedly  a  powerful  thinker  with  a  deep  and 
inspired  religious  insight.  This  is  a  book  which  no  one  can  read 
or  re-read  attentively  without  being  spiritually  enriched. 

(There  is  a  misprint  on  p.  77,  where  “  or  ”  in  “  the  gathering 
in  or  as  many  people  ”  should  of  course  be  “  of  ”  ;  “  plentitude  ”  ^ 

on  p.  269  should  be  “  plenitude.”) 

A.  W.  Argyle. 


The  Holy  Communion.  A  Symposium,  Edited  by  Hugh  Martin. 

(S.C.M.  Press,  6s.) 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  manifest  in  many  communions 
of  the  Christian  Church  a  growing  interest  both  in  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  For  this  reason  the  latest 
publication  of  the  Religious  Book  Club  will  be  widely  welcomed. 

It  is  a  symposium  edited  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  who  writes 
the  introduction,  in  which  some  of  the  main  points  of  agreement 
are  summarized.  The  opening  chapter  examines  the  evidence  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  early  Fathers.  This  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Roman,  Anglican,  Pres-  '> 
byterian.  Congregational  and  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Churches.  A 
chapter  is  also  included  on  “  The  Holy  Communion  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.”  It  is  regrettable  that  there  are  certain  serious 
omissions,  such  as  the  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  traditions,  but  this 
is  “because  the  book  is  addressed  mainly  to  British  readers.”  The 
contributors,  all  admirably  chosen,  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  but  also  describe  the  practice  and 
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outline  the  Communion  Service  in  their  various  Churches.  This 
book  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  fellowship,  and  unity,  and  should  enable  Christians  to 
appropriate  more  fully  our  “  rich  diversity  of  life  and  devotion.” 
The  reader  will  probably  be  impressed  not  so  much  by  the 
differences  in  doctrine  and  practice,  some  of  them  deep  and 
important,  but  by  the  large  measure  of  agreement  and  underlying 
unity.  The  sacrament  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
division  and  strife  may  yet  become,  as  the  Lord  intended,  the 
symbol  and  bond  of  our  unity  in  Him. 

Stephen  Winward. 


fVhat  Baptists  Stand  For,  by  Henry  Cook.  (Kingsgate  Press, 

6s.) 

Mr.  Cook  has  given  us  a  characteristically  vigorous  and 
forthright  essay  in  Baptist  apologetic,  and  his  volume  will  be 
eagerly  read  and  studied.  The  txx)k  consists  of  four  chapters 
and  a  brief  postscript,  and  as  appendices  Mr.  Cook  reprints  the 
1926  Baptist  Reply  to  the  Lambeth  Appeal,  and  the  resolution  on 
Religious  Liberty  adopted  by  the  Baptist  World  Congress  at 
Atlanta  in  1939.  Much  of  what  he  writes  is  extended  comment 
on  these  two  important  documents.  The  four  main  topics  into 
which  he  divides  his  material  and  the  relative  amount  of  space 
given  to  them,  arc  significant  in  considering  the  kind  of  treatment 
Mr.  Cook  has  adopted.  The  first  section  deals  with  "  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture,”  which  Mr.  Cook  says  "  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  Baptist  position.”  He  devotes  only  twelve  pages  to 
this  subject,  but  the  appeal  to  Scripture  underlies  all  that  he  says 
in  later  sections  of  the  book.  The  longest  chapter  is  the  second, 
which  runs  to  sixty-three  pages  and  deals  with  “  The  Nature  of 
the  Church.”  There  follow  forty  pages  on  “  The  Place  of 
Baptism,”  and  twenty- four  on  “  The  Principle  of  Liberty.”  A 
brief  postscript  summarises  the  points  made.  At  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  book  Mr.  Cook  quotes  some  words  of  Dr.  Mullins  : 
“  God  has  given  to  the  Baptists  of  the  world  a  great  and  sublime 
task  in  the  promulgation  of  principles  on  the  preservation  of 
which  the  spiritual  and  political  hopes  of  the  world  depend.” 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  section  of  Mr.  Cook’s  book  is  the 
survey  of  the  New  Testament  evidence  regarding  baptism  in 
chapter  III.  The  reader  who  works  through  this  carefully  and 
notes  also  the  full  index  of  texts  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  have 
been  made  to  consider  almost  all  the  passages  which  have  been 
quoted  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  discussions  of  the  subject,  mode 
and  interpretation  of  the  rite.  Notably  in  chapter  IV  with  its 
glowing  pages  on  liberty,  but  also  at  other  places  in  the  book,  we 
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hear  again  and  again  the  voice  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  preacher.  Few 
will  be  able  to  read  to  the  end  without  having  their  emotions  as 
well  as  their  intellects  sitirred.  The  frequent  allusions  to  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  are  as  welcome  as  they  are  informative.  Mr.  Cook’s 
insistence  on  the  need  for  a  churchmanship  wider  than  that  of  the  , 
local  ccMnmunky  is  also  important.  [ 

There  are  three  questions  which  one  would  like  to  put  to  Mr. 
Cook.  Rather  fuller  and  more  direct  answers  than  he  gives  to 
them  would,  we  think,  strengthen  his  argument. 

(1)  Can  the  appeal  to  Scripture  be  made  in  quite  the  bald 
way  which  he  sometimes  suggests?  Consider  his  own  statements. 
Baptists,  he  says,  “believe  that  their  position  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  mind  of  the  New  Testament  ”  (p.  20).  “  Baptists 
are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  total  impression  made  on  the 
mind  by  the  record  taken  as  a  unity  and  read  in  its  simple,  natural 
sense  ”  (p.  22,  cf.  p.  89).  But  “  what  is  vital  for  Baptists  is  not 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  but  the  unshakable 
confidence  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  historic 
revelation  made  by  Christ  to  His  people  for  their  guidance  in  all 
essential  matters  affecting  the  Church’s  witness  and  practice” 

(pp.  21-22).  “  The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  facts  is  everywhere  consistent,  and  that  for  Baptists 
must  always  be  conclusive  ’’  (p.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  later  Ij, 

on  Mr.  Cook  himself  says,  “  we  must  frankly  admit  that  people  f 

have  different  minds  and  different  traditions,  and  they  do  not  all  ' 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  way  ’’  (p.  52).  “  Baptists 
by  their  own  fundamental  principle  are  committed  to  accepting 
the  Church  polity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  no  one  can  really 
say  with  positive  certainty  what  that  actually  is  ”  (p.  66).  The 
appeal  to  Scripture  is  made  by  every  Christian  tradition.  We  1 
ne^  a  more  careful  examination  of  exactly  what  this  means  than 
Mr.  Cook  has  here  given  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  he  is  already 
at  work  on  another  book  on  this  very  subject. 

(2)  Does  the  evidence  really  warrant  our  saying  that  “the 
ordinances  were  plainly  regarded  by  Christ  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Gospel’’  (p.  69)?  Can  we  even  assert  unequivocally  as 
Mr.  Cook  does  that  they  were  “  specifically  enjoined  by  our  Lord 
and  Master  Himself  ’’  (p.  70)?  In  view  of  the  difficulties  regard¬ 
ing  Matt.,  xxviii,  18-20,  of  which  Mr.  Cook  himself  speaks,  it  ; 
is  surely  going  beyond  the  facts  we  possess  to  say  that  “  Baptism 

is  really  a  part  of  that  historic  Gospel  which  is  basic  to  all  our 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  Will,  and  it  derives  as  directly  from 
‘  the  earthly  Jesus  ’  as  the  Lord’s  Supper  ’’  (p.  98). 

(3)  How  do  we  relate  our  belief  in  the  indwelling  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  claim  that  there  should  be  no 
deviation  from  the  observance  of  a  New  Testament  rite  in  the 
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New  Testament  manner?  We  have  been  champions  of  spiritual 
liberty.  On  what  grounds  do  we  deny  the  right  of  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  to  express  certain  insights  which  have 
come  to  them  by  means  of  the  “  baptism  ”  of  infants? 

,  A  few  minor  points  may  be  noted  for  a  possible  second 

edition.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  though  now  domiciled  in  America, 
should  not  be  described  as  an  American  philosopher  (p.8).  For 
“  participal  ”  read  “  participial  ”  in  the  Forsyth  quotation  on  p. 
101.  On  p.  121  line  24  for  “  not  ”  read  “  now.”  For  1552  (p. 
158)  read  1525,  and  for  1892  (p.  171)  read  1792.  What  Bertrand 
Russell  calls  “  a  free  man’s  worship  ”  is  surely  something  very 
different  from  “  the  friendship  and  co-operation  that  are  born  of 
the  free  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  grace  ”  (p.  139).  The 
views  of  Hubmaier  and  Menno  Simons  were  hardly  as  alike  as 
the  sentence  at  the  top  of  p.  157  suggests.  To  render  cuius  regio 
eius  religio  as  “  the  Kingdom  determines  the  faith  ”  is  not  to 
translate  “  freely  ”  (p.  159),  but  to  mistranslate ;  the  point  of 
the  formula  is  that  the  individual  ruler  or  prince  becomes  the 
determining  authority. 

The  book  should  be  discussed  in  Fratemals  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Walton’s  The  Gathered  Community,  which  was  reviewed  by 
Dr.  Champion  in  our  last  issue.  It  might  also  very  usefully  be 
g,  worked  through  with  groups  of  young  people. 

[  Ernest  A.  Payne. 

The  Baptist  Movement  in  the  Reformation  and  Onwards,  by 

Ernest  A.  Payne,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Litt.  (Kingsgate  Press,  1/-). 

I  In  the  day  when  “  Back  to  the  Reformers  ”  has  become  a 

1  theological  watchword,  if  other  communions  are  to  hear  what  the 

[  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches  through  the  Baptists  it  is  very 

I  necessary  that  the  Baptist  witness  should  be  set  forth  in  relation 

to  the  Reformation  as  a  whole.  In  this  lecture  which  he  was 
requested  to  give  to  the  Newcastle  Theological  Society  Mr.  Payne 
has  provided  a  type  of  apologetic  of  which  we  need  more.  Here 
is  a  pamphlet  to  lend  to  one’s  theologically-minded  non-Baptist 
friends. 

With  brevity  and  clarity  he  traces  the  rise  of  the  Ana- 
l'  baptists,  lists  the  almost  accidental  circumstances  which  account 
for  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin  being  deaf  to  the  truths  for  which 
I  the  Anabaptists  were  contending  and  reveals  how  mistaken  it 
is  to  try  to  separate  the  rise  of  the  Baptists  in  Britain  from  the 
movement  on  the  Continent.  The  pamphlet  is  of  great  value  for 
this  historical  sketch  alone,  and  not  least  for  the  bibliography  it 
lists.  A  new  history  of  the  Anabaptists  is  long  overdue  and  we 
should  like  to  see  this  sketch  expanded  into  such  a  volume. 
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The  latter  pages  of  the  pamphlet  gives  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  I 
the  subsequent  secessions  from  the  older  Protestant  churches  1 
which,  together  with  the  original  stream  and  missionary  activity, 
have  made  possible  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  an  historical  survey.  It  is  genuine  contribution  to  the 
oecumenical  conversations  which  Barth  and  Brunner  have  recently 
set  going  on  the  question  of  Baptism.  “Grebel,  Hubmaier, 
Sattler  and  the  sixteenth  century  Anababtists  have  had  to  wait  | 
a  long  time  for  a  vindication  of  their  witness  from  the  lips  of 
the  spiritual  descendants  of  their  persecutors,  but  that  vindication 
has  now  come.”  Today  State  Churchfes  have  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  Christians  are  but  a  small  minority,  which  means 
to  say  they  are  beginning  as  never  before  to  model  themselves  on 
the  lines  of  the  gathered  church.  The  gathered  church  and 
believers’  Baptism  go  hand  in  hand.  European  churches  have 
been  prejudiced  against  believers’  Baptism  because  of  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  the  gathered  church.  A  new  chapter  is  now 
opening,  when  Baptists  can  be  not  a  sect  hived  off  but  a  leaven 
permeating  the  church  universal.  The  importance  of  this 
pamphlet  is  that  it  gives  us  the  right  perspective  for  furthering 
the  mission  to  which  God  is  assuredly  calling  us  today. 

K.  C.  Dykes. 

Morals  and  the  New  Theology,  by  Hywel  D.  Lewis.  (Victor 

Gollancz,  7s.  6d.) 

There  are  periods  of  moral  decline  which,  paradoxically 
enough,  produce  a  superabundance  of  ethical  treatises,  and  we 
who  are  living  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  chaos  and  fluctuation 
in  the  sphere  of  morals  seem  to  be  no  exception  in  this  matter. 

A  “  booming,  buzzing  confusion  ”  the  arena  of  human  behaviour 
may  indeed  be,  but  there  is  an  academic  calm  subsisting  at  the 
heart  of  this  endless  agitation,  and  an  occasional  rational  appeal 
is  made  in  defence  of  the  categorical  imperative  and  in 
condemnation  of  the  laxity  of  the  vulgar.  This  is  all  very  nice 
and  proper,  but  the  great  public  can  only  gape;  the  experts,  we 
hope,  understand. 

Mr.  Hywell  Lewis  is  not  too  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  the  understanding  experts.  Professional  theologians  are, 
apparently,  the  worst  sinners,  for  their  general  tendency  is  to 
attempt  ethically  and  doctrinally  what  a  great  politician  once 
called  the  remarkable  contortion  which  results  from  a  firm 
resolution  to  look  in  one  direction  while  planting  the  feet  firmly 
in  the  other.  It  is  indeed,  "  distressing  that  the  theologians  who 
seem  most  alive  to  the  present  plight  of  religion  would  have  us  to 
go  back  to  dogmatisms  peculiarly  out  of  date  in  our  day.” 
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The  publishers’  note  on  the  jacket  of  the  present  essay  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  “  intended  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
for  the  expert.”  It  will,  undoubtedly,  receive  a  warmer  welcome 
from  the  non-expert,  whose  function  it  is  to  sit  and  think  and 
wonder  fairly  disinterestedly,  than  from  the  protagonists  of  “  a 
wholly  reactionary  dogmatism.”  Since  the  latter  are  not  intensely 
interested,  however,  in  “  elementary  principles  which  we  take  for 
granted  from  day  to  day,  and  which  the  moral  philosopher  seeks  to 
describe  and  correlate,”  neither  the  studied  abuse  nor  the  negative 
criticisms  of  this  latest  essay  are  likely  to  effect  a  change  of 
attitude  in  them. 

Mr.  Lewis  set  himself  a  formidable  task,  and  a  hundred  odd 
pages  is  not  quite  enough  to  dispose  of  Barth,  Brunner,  Niebuhr, 
Quick,  and  N.  P.  Williams,  even  with  the  help  of  Professor 
Tennant’s  invaluable  contribution  The  Concept  of  Sin.  There  is 
a  courageous  attempt,  however,  in  the  last  two  chapters.  “  The 
Liberal  Alternative  ”  and  “  Revelation  and  Morals  ”  to  present 
a  “  new  synthesis  in  religious  thinking.’’  This  synthesis  deserves 
sympathetic  consideration,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  get  from  the 
ejqjerts  who  avoid  the  “  accommodations  ”  of  liberalism  as  the 
plague.  The  kindly  “  general  reader  ”  will  read  on  even  after 
the  heresy  of  page  138 :  ”  For  what  if  Pelagius  after  all  were 
more  right  than  his  detractors?”,  a  query  which  illuminates  the 
problematic  half -quotation  from  Erasmus  on  the  title-page : 
“hating  Pelagius  over  much.” 

There  is  an  “  11  ”  for  “  will  ”  on  page  124,  and  a  “  d  ”  and  a 
"  t  ”  missing  from  “  freedom  ”  and  ''  until  ”  on  page  139. 

D.  Eirwyn  Morgan. 

The  Salt  and  the  Leaven,  by  John  W.  Harvey.  (Allen  and 

Unwin,  3s.  6d.) 

Delivering  this  year’s  Swarthmore  Lecture,  Professor  John 
W.  Harvey,  taking  as  his  title  “  The  Salt  and  the  Leaven,” 
emphasises  two  functions  of  religion  as  a  force  preserving  moral 
and  spiritual  values  (salt),  and  permeating  and  vitalising  the 
general  life  of  society  (leaven).  It  is  important  for  the  general 
reader  to  remember  that  here  we  have  a  Quaker  addressing  those 
who  are  his  fellow-members  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  This 
explains  the  method  employed  in  handling  the  material,  e.g.. 
Pacifism  being  not  so  much  defended  as  taken  for  granted,  the 
writer  proceeding  to  discuss  the  policy  which  Pacifists  ought  to 
adopt. 

Professor  Harvey  clearly  discerns  and  frankly  admits  perils 
which  are  connected  with  the  Quaker  form  of  worship;  and  the 
sympathetic  reader  will  be  disposed  to  confess  that  these  dangers 
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are  by  no  means  confined  to  one  section  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  Perhaps  the  least  convincing  section  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  there  is  attempted  a  justification  of  denominational 
schools. 

The  writer  has  penetrating  criticisms  to  offer  in  regard  to 
"the  delusion  of  the  humanist,"  with  his  pathetic  belief  that 
"  moral  gains  can  be  secured  permanently,"  and  his  failure  to 
ii  ealise  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance.  “  In  the  life 
of  the  spirit  the  Maginot  Line  mentality  is  in  the  end  more  deadly 
even  than  it  proved  militarily  for  poor  invaded  France." 

There  will  be  a  welcome  for  this  stimulating  book  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  religious  fellowship  for  which  the  message  was 
originally  prepared. 

D.  Gordon  Wylie. 

Religion  and  Society,  by  S.  Radhakrishnan.  (Allen  and  Unwin, 

10s.  6d.  Three  illustrations.) 

There  is  something  enigmatic  about  the  personality  and 
writings  of  Professor  Radhakrishnan  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Christian  missionary  to  decide  whether  to  regard  him  as  a 
friend  or  foe.  A  distinguished  philosopher,  writing  always  in  a 
pellucid  style,  deeply  learned  in  the  literature  of  Hinduism,  he 
has  urged  for  many  years  that  Hinduism  must  be  reformed  if  it 
is  to  survive.  Such  things,  for  example,  as  the  curse  of  untouch- 
ability,  the  prejudices  of  caste,  the  rigours  of  the  social  code,  and 
the  emphasis  placed  on  ceremonial  and  trivialities  must  be 
abandoned.  But  to  achieve  this  reformation  no  violent  break  with 
the  past  is  necessary;  all  that  is  needed  is  the  moralization  of 
Hinduism  from  within.  Are  we  then  to  regard  Radhakrishnan 
as  initiating  yet  another  reform  movement  within  Hinduism 
which  one  day  will  have  important  results  and  act  as  a 
praeparatio  evangelical  Some  twenty  years  ago  Dr,  Nicol 
Macnicol,  a  keen  and  sympathetic  student  of  the  trends  of 
religious  life  in  India,  thought  that  this  might  be  so.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  Radhakrishnan’s  real  aim  is  to  formulate  a  defence 
of  Hinduism  which  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  rising  tide  of 
Christianity.  He  has  always  refused  to  yield  an  inch  to  the 
Christian  claim  that  Christ  is  final.  Addressing  the  Calcutta 
Missionary  Conference  in  1925,  he  said  that  the  task  of  the 
Christian  missionary  was  not  so  much  to  make  Christians  of 
Hindus  as  to  purify  Hinduism;  and  he  added  that  it  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  tradition  of  Hinduism  to  concede  to  Christ 
an  exclusive  mediatorship  or  to  regard  Him  as  the  unique  and 
final  revelation  of  God.  Hence  the  plea  in  his  The  Hindu  View 
of  Life  (1927)  for  an  eirenicon  between  all  religions,  and 
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especially  between  Christianity  and  Hinduism,  as  the  only  hope 
t  for  the  religious  future  of  the  world. 

1  The  greater  part  of  the  work  now  before  us  is  taken  up  with 

expounding  the  views  outlined  above.  There  are,  however,  one 
)  or  two  differences  of  emphasis  which  call  for  mention, 

t  Radhakrishnan  no  longer  pleads  for  an  understanding  between 

)  Christianity  and  Hinduism.  He  now  maintains  that  only  a 

i  purified  Hinduism  can  provide  the  universal  religion  so  sadly 

f  needed  by  a  world  already  unified.  As  it  would  contain  the 

essence  of  the  pkUosophia  perennis,  Hinduism  is  “  likely  to  be  the 
1  religion  of  the  new  world,  which  will  draw  men  to  a  common 

s  I  centre  even  across  the  national  frontiers”  (p.  49).  References 

I  to  Christianity  are  few,  and  such  as  occur  are  critical.  Jesus  is 

represented  as  using  violent  language  in  His  denunciation  of  the 
cities  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum;  as  snubbing  the 
Syrophoenician  woman;  as  frequently  and  vehemenly  denounc- 
ing  the  Pharisees  as  vipers,  hypocrites,  grafters  and  liars,  though 
He  accepted  their  hospitality.  In  cleansing  the  Temple  He  used 
d  a  violence  inconceivable  in  the  case  of  a  Buddha  or  a  Gandhi, 

ir  The  latter,  we  are  told,  “  presents  to  us  the  purest,  the  most 

a  elevating  and  the  most  inspiring  ideal  known  to  men.” 

a  It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  many  Hindus  will  listen 

le  to  Radhakrishnan’s  plea  for  reform  which,  as  he  admits,  will 

it  give  offence  to  the  orthodox.  Hinduism  is  changing,  but  we 

1-  doubt  whether  Radhakrishnan’s  writings  will  do  much  to 

id  accelerate  the  pace  of  the  change,  lacking  as  they  do  any  popular 

)e  appeal.  He  is  a  philosophical  recluse  who,  from  the  rarefied 

th  atmosphere  of  his  study,  puts  out  book  after  book,  the  charm  of 

){  whose  style  delights  the  cultivated  reader.  No  Keshab  Chandra 

in  Sen,  still  less  a  Dayananda  Saraswati,  he  never  comes  down  into 

m  the  market-place  to  sound  his  message  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude 

a  with  prophetic  passion  and  power.  Yet  we  must  remember  (to 

ol  mention  a  European  parallel)  that  Erasmus  made  a  contribution 

of  ,  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  well  as  Luther  and  Calvin, 
m  For  many  reasons  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  under 

ce  review  are  the  most  important.  Their  aim  is  to  show  that  the 

of  appalling  condition  in  which  the  world  finds  itself  today  is  due 

he  to  its  secularistic  outlook  and  temper,  and  that  a  new  World  Order 

:ta  is  impossible  of  achievement  without  the  inspiration  of  religion, 

he  Radhalrishan  realises  that  Marxian  Communism  is  and  must  be 

of  the  foe  of  religion,  and  he  dreads  its  infiltration  into  India.  He 

m-  warns  young  Indians  who  are  attracted  by  it  that  it  cannot  be 

ist  reconciled  with  the  fundamental  motives  of  Indian  life.*  He 

nd  sympathizes  with  much  in  the  social  programme  of  Communism, 

VO)  but  insists  that  the  Dialectical  Materialism,  on  which  it  is  based, 

nd  can  lead  only  to  atheism  and  to  a  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of 
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human  personality.  His  acute  and  full  criticism  of  Dialectical 
Materialism  and  his  demonstration  of  the  need  for  religion  are 
the  best  things  in  the  book,  and  deserve  to  reach  a  wide  public. 

Since  The  Hindu  View  of  Life  was  made  up  of  the  Upton 
Lectures  delivered,  in  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  substance  of  this  book  was  delivered  as  lectures 
in  the  Universities  of  Calcutta  and  Benares,  tmder  the  Kamala 
Lectureship  founded  by  the  late  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee 
in  memory  of  his  daughter.  Those  who  knew  Sir  Asutosh  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  excellent  photographs  of  him  and  his  daughter, 
as  well  as  one  of  Radhakrishnan  himself.  Sir  Asutosh  was  a 
dynamic  personality,  a  Hindu  not  remarkably  orthodox,  a  Judge 
of  Calcutta  High  Court,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Vice-Chancellors 
the  University  of  Calcutta  ever  had.  His  low  brow,  heavy  jowl 
and  walrus  moustache  gave  no  indication  of  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  power.  Only  his  remarkable  eyes  revealed  that;  and 
they  were  inherited  by  his  daughter  who  is  here  portrayed  in  her 
widow’s  dress.  Like  many  other  highly  educated  Brahmins,  Sir 
Asutosh  said  little  about  his  religious  beliefs ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  founding  his  lectureship  he  laid  it  down  that  the  lecturer 
should  deal  with  “  some  aspect  of  Indian  Life  and  Thought,  the 
subject  to  be  treated  from  a  comparative  standpoint.” 

A.  C.  Underwood. 

The  Gospel  in  India,  by  W.  E.  French,  B.Sc.,  162  pp.  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  map.  (The  Carey  Press,  6s.) 

At  a  time  when  India  is  front-page  news  and  the  work  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  is  being  commemorated  in  an 
"  India  Year  ”  this  small  book  merits  and,  we  are  confident,  will 
receive  an  appreciative  welcome. 

The  author’s  main  purpose  is  “  to  place  before  the  churches 
of  Britain  the  work  being  done  on  their  behalf  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  its  associated  Church  bodies  in  India”; 
and  for  this  task  he  is  eminently  fitted.  During  the  course  of 
thirty-five  years’  service,  most  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  he 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquainting  himself  with 
the  variety  and  scope  of  the  Society’s  commitments.  Not  only  so, 
but  as  an  educational  expert  whose  work  has  been  recognised 
in  inter-mission  councils,  he  is  able  to  set  out  the  story  against 
the  larger  background  of  the  All-India  Christian  enterprise. 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  chief  areas  where  the  Society 
is  at  work  and  a  brief  account  of  the  various  religious  groups  with 
whom  our  missionaries  have  to  do,  the  reader  is  led  on,  in  a  series 
of  short  chapters,  from  those  days  of  noble  vision  and  wise 
planning  by  the  Serampore  trio,  through  the  ever-expanding  work 
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of  preaching,  Bible  translation,  healing  and  education,  to  the 
Church  that  has  taken  root  in  Indian  soil.  As  an  off-set  to  the 
disappointing  retardation  of  progress  among  the  higher  castes  the 
story  is  retold  of  the  truly  wonderful  ingathering  from  the 
humbler  ranks  of  society. 

But  Mr.  French  is  at  his  best  in  his  chapters  on  Education 
and  the  Indian  Church,  and  with  good  reason,  for  his  life-long 
concern  has  been  the  better  education  of  Bengal’s  youth  and  the 
more  efficient  training  of  teachers,  all  with  a  view  to  fitting  the 
Church  to  become  a  more  effective  instrument  in  the  supreme 
task  of  evangelism.  In  an  absorbingly  interesting  chapter  on 
Team  Work,  he  shows  how  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has 
been  well  to  the  fore  in  all  co-operative  efforts  with  other  sections 
of  the  Church,  but  in  his  generous  appraisal  of  the  share  taken  by 
our  missionaries  he  modestly  omits  all  reference  to  himself,  though 
the  Society  has  had  no  more  faithful  or  efficient  representative. 

Regarding  the  future  Mr.  French  makes  it  clear  that 
responsible  Indian  Christian  leaders  desire  that  the  older  churches 
should  still  send  out  those  who  are  prepared  to  give  India  of  their 
best,  and  he  anticipates  that  when  the  present  tension  relaxes — 
for  work  has  been  “  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  increasing 
mistrust  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  ” — ^the  British  missionary 
will  no  longer  be  embarrassed  by  his  relationship  to  the  ruling 
power.  “  His  willingness  to  remain  when  that  power  is  withdrawn 
will  be  a  demonstration  of  his  disinterested  desire  to  serve  India.” 
Time  alone  will  show  whether  the  new  government  will  place 
restrictions  on  the  Christian’s  right  to  win  men  for  Christ,  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  freedom  to  preach  will  be  granted. 

L.  Be  VAN  Jones. 

The  Difficulty  of  Faith,  by  Douglas  Stewart.  (S.C.M.,  3s.  6d.) 

In  this  little  book  the  author  sets  out  to  explain  why  religious 
faith  has  become  so  difficult  for  modern  men.  The  question  is 
urgent  because  humanism  as  a  way  of  life  is  obviously  failing,  and 
the  man  in  difficulty  wants  to  know,  “  How  can  I  diange  myself 
from  an  irreligious  man  into  a  religious  one?”  To  answer  that 
question,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  what  God 
is  like,  a  theme  which,  in  contrast  to  Descartes’  Cogito  ergo  sum, 
he  expounds  on  the  basis  of  God’s  words  to  Moses  in  Exodus  iii, 
14  :  “I  Am  That  I  Am.”  In  other  words,  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
personally  and  eternally  present.  He  is  the  Living  God  who 
reveals  Himself  to  man  and  is  active  in  creation,  in  history,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ.  ”  Faith”  then,  is  nothing  less  than  ”  the  response 
of  a  man’s  entire  personality  to  the  Living  God.”  Such  a  response 
is  constantly  being  misconceived  as  chiefly  intellectual  or 
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emotional.  But  faith  is  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  normal  and  all¬ 
round  activity  of  the  human  personality.  And  the  problem  of 
believing  is  essentially  that  of  “  removing  or  dealing  with  that  in 
your  life  or  nature  which  is  inhibiting  you  and  preventing  the  free 
and  natural  flow  of  your  mind  and  heart  towards  the  truth  and  the 
love  of  God  ”  (p.  51). 

From  this  point  onwards  the  trend  of  Mr.  Stewart’s 
argument  in  the  book  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  he  deals  helpfully 
in  turn  with  various  types  of  intellectual  and  emotional  difficulties, 
ending  with  a  chapter  on  Sin  as  the  core  of  man’s  resistance  to 
God  and  as  located  in  the  will.  The  book  is  written  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  penetration,  and  manifests  a  real  desire  to  help  men 
back  to  a  firm  foothold  in  the  things  of  the  faith.  As  such  it  is 
to  be  heartily  welcomed,  although  it  would  have  been  even  more 
effective  for  its  purpose  had  the  author  succeeded  in  maintaining 
a  consistent  stance  vis-a-vis  his  readers.  As  it  is,  the  changes 
of  meaning  implied  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  “  we  ”  are  so 
frequent  and  varied  that  the  effect  on  the  reader  is  apt  to  be  rather 
puzzling.  R.  L.  Child. 

The  Faithfulness  of  God.  Bethel  English  Baptist  Church, 

Mae  si  eg  1847-1947.  (Kingsgate  Press,  1/6). 

This  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  illustrated  centenary 
booklet  of  36  pages.  It  is  unpretentious  and  there  are  few  “  high 
lights  ”  in  the  story,  though  “  John  Thomas  of  Liverpool  ”  was 
a  son  of  the  Maesteg  Church.  But  it  is  Christian  fellowships 
such  as  this  that  are  the  real  core  and  strength  of  the 
denomination. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

IT  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  in  Britain  from  October  to 
December  last  Dr,  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Professor  of 
Missions  and  Oriental  History  at  Yale  University,  and  the  author 
of  the  monumental  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  individual  achievements  by  any 
scholar  of  this  generation.  We  are  proud  to  think  that  this 
distinguished  historian  is  a  Baptist,  and  it  was  gratifying  as  well 
as  fitting  that  his  first  lectures  in  this  country  should  be  at 
Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford.  Baptists  may  perhaps  enjoy 
some  reflected  glory  from  the  Honorary  D.D.,  which  Oxford 
University  conferred  upon  Professor  latourette  on  December 
13th.  It  is  an  action  which  has  given  very  widespread 
satisfaction.  Are  we  right  in  thinking  that  he  is  the  first  Baptist 
to  have  this  degree  conferred  upon  him?  Dr,  Latourette's  visit 
to  the  General  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
to  the  Baptist  Board,  and  his  lectures  in  Birmingham  and  else¬ 
where,  were  deeply  appreciated.  The  greatness  of  his  service 
to  the  World  Church  at  this  time  lies,  not  only  in  the  collection 
and  ordering  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  never  before  so  brought 
together,  but  in  the  confident  and  challenging  message  which 
the  historian  is  ready  to  proclaim  at  the  end  of  his  studies. 

*  «  «  *  * 

As  recorded  in  our  last  issue,  the  Conference  on  the  Study 
of  Baptist  History  and  Principles,  held  during  the  Baptist  World 
Congress  at  Copenhagen,  urged  the  importance  among  other 
things,  of  an  authoritative  international  Baptist  bibliography.  The 
first  part  of  a  very  important  work  of  this  kind  now  lies  before 
us.  It  is  Section  A  of  A  Baptist  Bibliography,  being  a  register  of 
printed  material  by  and  about  Baptists,  including  works  written 
against  the  Baptists,  by  Edward  C.  Starr,  and  it  is  published  by 
the  Judson  Press  for  the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist  Historical 
Collection,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York.  The 
material  is  being  ordered  alphabetically,  with  supplementary 
chronological  and  subject  indices,  and  the  work  when  completed, 
will  run  to  twenty  volumes  or  so.  Section  A  may  be  had  bound 
in  blue  cloth  for  $2.50,  and  there  is  also  a  paper  covered  edition 
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which  is,  however,  unsuitable  for  library  purposes.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Starr,  the  Colgate  Trustees,  and  all  those  who  are  co¬ 
operating  in  this  undertaking  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  and 
thanked.  This  new  publication  owes  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Whitley’s 
Baptist  Bibliography,  but  Dr.  Whitley  was  unable  to  examine  a  } 
number  of  American  Libraries,  and  notably  the  Colgate  Library 
and  that  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Though  its  basic  arrange¬ 
ment  is  different,  Mr.  Starr’s  work  is  in  reality  a  new  and  greatly  ; 
enlarged  and  extended  edition  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  work,  all  the  I 

more  welcome  because  it  is  very  uncertain  when  it  will  be  possible  ■ 

for  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  to  publish  the  material  Dr.  ! 
Whitley  has  already  collected  for  the  period  subsequent  to  1837.  | 

The  present  section  contains,  for  example,  entries  covering  the 
printed  works  of  Christopher  Anderson  and  Joseph  Angus.  ' 
Nowhere  save  in  the  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian  Libraries  have  we  any  comparable  lists,  and  Mr.  Starr’s 
pages  are,  we  suspect,  a  great  deal  more  complete.  We  shall 
eagerly  await  the  publication  of  further  sections  of  this  work,  and 
hope  that  some  British  scholars  may  be  able  to  respond  to  Mr. 
Starr’s  invitation  to  co-operate  with  him.  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  express  some  surprise  that  no  one  at  the  meeting  in 
Copenhagen  was  able  to  say  anything  about  this  major  project 
behind  which  there  must  lie  years  of  preparation.  This  fact  I 
surely  underlines  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  service  which  1 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  might,  and  should,  render  in  this 
held. 

Mention  of  libraries  leads  us  to  note  that  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  has  been  available  for  the 
public,  and  through  the  faithful  and  wise  administration  by  its 
Trustees  has  become  of  growing  usefulness  and  importance.  The 
income  available  for  its  maintenance  is  now,  however,  quite 
inadequate  in  view  of  changed  economic  conditions.  The  Pilgrim 
Trust  and  the  Hibbert  Trust  are  making  grants  for  the  recat¬ 
aloguing  of  the  unique  material  dealing  with  early  Nonconformity. 

On  October  7th  last,  a  further  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
formation  of  a  society  to  be  known  as  the  “  Friends  of  Dr.  j 
Williams’s  Library.”  A  large  company  gathered  at  Gordon 
Square,  and  after  the  necessary  business  had  been  transacted 
listened  to  a  most  interesting  and  informative  lecture  on  the  history 
and  resources  of  the  Library  by  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  the  former 
librarian.  Already  over  200  Friends  have  been  enrolled.  The 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  as  a  student  made  frequent  use  of  the 
Library,  has  agreed  to  be  President  of  the  new  Society,  and 
among  the  Vice-Presidents  are  Professor  H.  H.  Rowley  and  the 
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Rev.  E.  A.  Payne.  Full  particulars  of  a  venture  which  should 
receive  generous  support  from  many  grateful  Baptists  may  be 
had  from  the  Rev.  Roger  Thomas,  14,  Gordon  Square,  London, 
W.C.1. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Another  important  American  publication  which  has  not,  we 
think,  had  attention  called  to  it  in  this  country  is  A.  J.  F. 
Zieglschmid’s  edition  of  Die  dlteste  Chronik  der  Hutterischen 
Briider.  Of  this  a  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  1943  by  the 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  with  the  help  of  a  generous 
grant  from  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  a  few  copies,  at  any  rate,  were  made 
available  for  libraries  in  Europe.  The  work  (which  runs  to  more 
than  a  thousand  pages)  presents  for  the  first  time  a  complete  text, 
with  critical  apparatus  and  indices  (all  in  German),  of  the  unique 
sixteenth  century  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  Hutterian  Brethren, 
one  of  the  main  groups  of  Moravian  Anabaptists.  Carefully 
treasured  and  guarded  through  all  the  tribulations  that  befell  the 
remnant  of  the  Brethren  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  manuscript  was  taken  by  emigrants  to  South 
Dakota  in  1874.  Much  of  the  material  of  the  Chronicle  passed 
into  the  Mennonite  Martyrs’  Mirror,  of  which  several  English 
editions  exist,  including  that  of  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society, 
but  much  scholarly  work  has  since  been  done  on  Anabaptist 
traditions  and  origins.  Mr.  Zieglschmid  carries  further  the  work 
of  Beck,  Loesch,  Loserth  and  Wolkan  on  the  Continent,  and, 
H.  S.  Bender,  Ernst  Correll  and  John  Horsch  in  America.  Here  is 
further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  resources  now  available 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  way  in  which  Americans 
are  facing  their  responsibilities  in  this  as  in  other  fields. 

«  «  *  *  # 

After  twenty-four  years  of  distinguished  service  as  Secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Dr.  Sidney 
Berry  is  retiring  in  the  summer  of  1948.  Baptists  have  many 
reasons  for  gratitude  to  Dr.  Berry  for  friendly  co-operation  in 
matters  of  common  concern  to  Free  Churchmen,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Chaplaincy  Board.  Dr.  Berry  is  not  seeking  leisure 
or  freedom.  On  leaving  the  Congregational  Union  he  is  under¬ 
taking  the  leadership  of  the  International  Congregational  Council 
which  is  in  process  of  expansion  into  a  kind  of  Congregational 
World  Alliance.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  development, 
a  new  alignment  which  has  one  eye  on  the  formal  launching  of  the. 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam  next  summer,  and 
another  on  important  trends  of  thought  in  some  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  churches.  Baptists,  who  believe  in  the  Baptist  World 
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Alliance,  will  wish  well  to  International  Congregationalism  and  to  ! 
Dr.  Berry,  and  will  look  forward  to  studying  their  detailed  plans. 

There  has  been  general  gratification  at  the  nomination  of  the 
Rev.  Leslie  Cooke,  of  Coventry,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  | 
Congregational  Union,  and  he  can  be  assured  of  the  cordial 
goodwill  of  Baptists  when  he  takes  up  his  new  tasks.  We  notice 
that  in  certain  circles  there  has  been  public  questioning  of  the 
method  of  nomination  adopted  for  a  post  of  such  importance,  viz., 
from  a  very  small  nominated  Sub-Committee,  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  thence,  for  what  can  only  be  a  formal  ratification,  to 
the  Annual  Assembly.  It  is  suggested  that  the  churches,  or  at 
least  the  County  Unions,  should  be  directly  consulted  before  an 
appointment  is  made  to  such  a  key  position.  Our  interest  in  this 
matter  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  Baptist  polity  and  our  usual 
procedure  on  such  occasions  are  very  similiar  to  those  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism.  Since  we  are  not  yet  ourselves  faced  with  any  ■ 
immediate  necessity  of  the  kind  that  Congregationalists  have  had 
to  deal  with,  we  have  a  useful  opportunity  for  reflection  on  the 
best  way  of  securing  nominations  to  major  denominational 
appointments. 

*  *  *  *  * 

While  this  issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  was  passing  througli  ! 
the  press,  news  came  of  the  death  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  of  I 
Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  President  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  ! 
a  former  editor  of  this  journal  and  doyen  of  Baptist  historians. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  some  account  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  life 
and  work.  Here  we  can  do  no  more*  than  express  the  sense  of 
personal  loss  felt  by  all  those  brought  into  contact  with  Dr. 
Whitley,  who  was  among  the  kindest  of  men.  Throughout  the 
English  speaking  w’orld.  Dr.  Whitley  was  recognised  as  an 
authority  on  all  aspects  of  Baptist  history.  What  he  did  to  un¬ 
cover  and  conserve  the  story  of  the  past  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  for  many  generations  to  come. 


Protestantism  and  the  State. 

IT  is  of  great  importance  to  clear  thinking  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  three  categories  that  are  often  confused — 
nationalism,  the  nation,  and  the  state. 

Nationalism,  in  my  mind,  stands  for  the  cult  of  the  nation 
exalted  into  an  end  in  itself,  a  mystical  ultimate  of  blood  and 
race  and  soil.  Nationality  is  another  matter.  The  nation  has  a 
God-given  function  in  human  life. 

By  “  nation  ”  I  mean — well,  what  ought  I  to  mean  ?  For 
nation  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  define.  I  shall 
play  for  safety  by  accepting  the  guidance  of  Sir  Ernest  Barker 
in  a  region  where  few  have  better  rights,  and  quote  from  him  the 
best  definition  I  know  {Christianity  and  Nationality,  Burge 
Lecture,  p.  15). 

“  A  nation  is  not  a  physical  fact  or  racial  group.  Racially 
all  nations  are  composite  and  heterogeneous :  they  are 
composed  of  different  stocks  and  breeds;  and  it  is  not  in 
virtue  of  any  physical  factor  of  common  blood  that  the  unity 
and  identity  of  a  nation  may  be  vindicated.  Nor  again  is  a 
nation  a  political  structure.  It  may  be  that  in  part;  but  it 
must  always  be  something  more  than  that  before  it  can  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  nation.  Neither  a  physical  fact 
of  common  blood,  nor  a  political  structure  of  common  law 
and  order,  a  nation  is  essentially  a  spiritual  society.  It  is 
what  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  common  mental  substance  resident 
in  the  minds  of  all  its  members — common  memories  of  the 
past,  common  ideas  in  the  present,  common  hopes  for  the 
future,  and,  above  all,  a  common  and  general  will  issuing 
from  the  common  substance  of  memories,  ideas  and  hopes.” 

The  nation,  again,  must  not  be  identified  with  the  state.  By 
‘‘  state  ”  I  mean  the  politically  organised  community,  the  unit  of 
governing  power,  the  authority  with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
and  property,  taxation,  and  conscription — whether  it  be  monarchy, 
republic  or  oligarchy,,  dictatorship  or  democracy,  or  what  you 
will.  The  state  is  the  arbiter  of  rights  and  duties. 

The  issue  of  Church  and  state  is  in  essence  as  old  as  human 
history,  but  in  our  generation  it  has  acquired  a  quite  new  urgency. 
Not  only  Protestantism,  but  all  spiritual  values,  are  threatened 
when  the  state  claims  supreme  and  complete  authority  over  its 
citizens.  A  growing  secularisation  of  outlook  has  coincided  with  a 
growing  centralisation  and  complexity  of  communal  life,  at  once 
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required  by  and  made  possible  by  the  application  of  modem 
scientific  techniques.  In  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  totalitarian 
state,  human  life  in  all  its  aspects  is  totally  subordinated  to  the 
political  power.  Man  is  treated  as  if  he  existed  only  to  obey  and 
serve  the  state. 

We  saw  it  at  its  worst  in  the  Nazi  State,  but  it  is  not  only  in 
Germany  that  totalitarianism  has  its  votaries,  nor  is  it  an 
altogether  new  phenomenon.  We  need  to  call  a  halt  and  cry  a 
warning  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  family,  the 
school,  the  university,  or  the  Church,  subordinate  to  the  ends  of 
the  political  state.  The  state  started  life  as  a  policeman,  but, 
like  Poohbah,  it  has  tended  to  accumulate  offices.  It  has  become 
nurse,  schoolmaster,  employer,  doctor,  insurance  agent,  and  I 
know  not  what.  Much  of  this  is  perhaps  inevitable  and  even 
desirable.  But  it  is  dangerous.  Poohbah  may  become  a  jealous 
and  intolerant  deity.  Man  is  more  than  a  citizen :  he  is  an 
immortal  soul.  He  will  still  count  when  the  state,  of  which  for  a 
short  time  he  was  a  subject,  is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre.  The 
state  should  be  the  servant  of  the  spirit.  Man’s  chief  end  is  not 
to  glorify  the  state,  but  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever. 

Let  us  go  back  into  history  to  try  and  understand  the  issues. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  a  single  political  structure  and  universal 
so  far  as  the  then  largely  isolated  European  and  Mediterranean 
world  was  concerned.  From  the  days  of  Constantine  onwards 
Church  and  state  were  not  two  societies,  but  two  aspects  of  one 
society,  and  Emperors  and  Popes  were  rival  authorities  within  it. 
Those  who  did  not  come  within  this/ area  of  Christendom — Jews, 
Moslems,  pagans — were  deemed  not  to  exist  by  this  tidy  medieval 
theory.  They  had  no  real  right  to  be  there  at  all.  Of  course  the 
theory  never  really  fitted  the  facts  inside  Christendom.  It  proved 
impossible  to  define  the  respective  spheres  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  enough  as  between  saints — and  to 
sainthood  Emperors,  or  indeed  Popes,  seldom  aspired.  Ambitious 
Emperors  tried  to  rule  Popes,  and  ambitious  Popes  tried  to  rule 
Emperors,  and  the  tide  of  battle  fluctuated.  Charlemagne,  I 
.suppose,  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Emperor, 
and  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII,  of  the  triumphant  Pope. 

Protes'tantism  is  of  course,  the  fruit  of  the  break  of  the 
Western  Church  occasioned  by  the  Refonhation  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  tremendous  upheaval  had  consequences  for  the 
whole  structure  of  society  that  can  be  compared  only  with  those  of 
a  modern  world  war.  It  transformed  the  world,  not  only 
ecclesiastically,  but  also  politically  and  socially;  it  spelled  the 
doom  of  medieval  culture.  The  forces  that  produced  the  explosion 
were  long  in  gathering.  There  were  Protestants  long  before  the 
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Reformation.  And  the  causes,  like  the  results,  were  very  mixed  : 
social  political  and  religious  streams  flowed  together  in  accumu¬ 
lating  volume  that  at  last  burst  the  banks.  Among  these  streams 
was  the  growing  consciousness  of  nationality,  so  that  the  empire 
was  becoming  progressively  less  imperial.  The  time  came  when 
the  Pope  was  confronted  not  by  one  Emperor,  but  by  many  kings, 
each  representing  his  own  nation.  The  historic  problem  of 
Church  and  state  entered  a  new  phase  at  the  Reformation  by 
reason  of  political  as  well  as  religious  developments. 

There  is  no  one  Protestant  view  of  the  relations  between 
Church,  state  and  nation.  We  need  to  distinguish  three  main 
lines  of  Protestant  theory  and  practice.  There  is  Martin  Luther, 
from  whom  sprang  the  Church  in  Germany  and  the  Churches  in 
Scandinavia.  There  is  John  Calvin,  the  founder  of  the  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  tradition  in  many  lands.  From  him  Scottish 
religion  has  drawn  its  inspiration,  and  from  him  also  largely  derive 
the  English  Free  Churches  and  their  world-wide  expressions. 
Thirdly,  and  in  a  place  by  itself,  is  Anglicanism,  a  monument  to 
the  English  genius  for  compromise,  drawing  impartially  from  the 
old  pre-Rcformation  tradition  and  from  the  newer  impulses  of 
Calvinism.  I  propose  to  look  at  these  in  turn  and  then  at  the  end 
to  offer  some  positive  judgements  on  the  whole  issue. 

1.  Iattheranism  and  the  German  Church 

Luther  was  on  many  counts  a  very  great  man  ,and  it  is 
iftportant  that  those  who  feel  compelled  to  criticise  some  aspects 
of  his  teaching  and  influence  should  not  lose  their  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  what  Luther  did  about 
Church  and  state.  Luther’s  true  greatness  lay  in  his  re-assertion 
of  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Christian  man,  and  his  unshakeable 
stand  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  It  was  only  by  force 
of  circumstances  that  he  became  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  politician. 

When  the  formation  of  a  separate  Evangelical  Church 
became  necessary,  Luther  had  high  ideals  as  to  its  rights  of  self- 
government  and  its  independence  of  the  state  in  all  spiritual 
matters,  and  he  expounded  them  in  his  writings.  But  in  the  event 
it  turned  out  differently.  He  found  that  the  people  W'ere  in  fact, 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  he  had  to  place 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  and 
magistrates.  The  deplorable  story  of  the  brutal  suppression  of 
the  Peasants’  Rising,  at  his  instigation,  showed  how  far  he  had 
lost  his  faith  in  the  common  man.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  calling  up  “  the  godly  prince  ”  to  govern  the  Church,  Luther 
did  not  regard  himself  as  going  ouside  the  Church  to  the  secular 
power.  He  was  only  entrusting  the  rule  to  the  chief  members  of 
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In  the  Augsberg  Confession  of  1530 — the  standard  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church — written  by  Melanchthon  but 
cordially  approved  by  Luther,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  and  “  the  power  of  the  sword  ”  are  both  ordained  by  God, 
but  different  in  their  functions.  The  ecclesiastical  power  does  not 
interfere  with  political  administration :  it  is  concerned  with 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
The  civil  ruler  is  to  defend  men’s  persons  and  properties  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  But,  in  spite  of  the  Confession  of  Augsberg, 
the  civil  power  did  in  practice  interfere  in  religious  matters. 

The  Luther  who  began  by  asserting  the  liberty  of  all 
Christian  men  came  to  recognise  the  territorial  prince  as  head 
of  the  territorial  Chuch.  He  supported  the  preposterous  doctrine 
cuius  regio,  eius  religio — a.  state-dominated  religion.  From  this 
followed  the  all  too  frequent  subjection  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
secular  authority.  The  practical  result  has  been  that  the  dominion 
of  Christ  was  restricted  to  the  inner  world  of  men’s  hearts  while 
the  conduct  of  the  state  was  left  to  the  dictates  of  practical 
necessity.  Obedience  has  been  the  main  political  virtue,  with  the 
natural  result  of  an  acquiescence  in  existing  political  conditions. 
An  unqualified  assertion  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God  leads  too  readily  to  toleration  of  authority,  however  out¬ 
rageous.  This  makes  all  the  more  noteworthy  the  magnificent 
stand  of  the  Norwegian  Church  in  recent  years,  and  the  heroic 
protest  of  the  Confessing  Church  in  Germany  itself  against  th|^ 
Nazi  State  and  all  its  doctrines. 

2.  Calvinism 

Calvin  had  a  simpler  practical  task  than  Luther  in  that  he  was 
primarily  concerned  with  organising  the  Church  within  the  limits 
of  Geneva,  a  Protestant  republic  of  some  2,000  citizens.  But  he 
liad  also  the  advantage  of  a  much  more  systematic  mind.  Luther 
was  something  of  an  improviser;  Calvin  was  a  fundamental  and 
logical  thinker. 

Calvin  sought  to  create  a  theocracy  in  Geneva.  The  Church 
must  be  free  in  all  spiritual  matters  to  obey  the  Will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  Bible;  and  from  his  time  onwards  this  has  been 
a  first  principle  for  all  Churches  of  the  Reformed  Calvinistic 
tradition.  But  Calvin  carried  his  principle  of  theocracy  a  stage 
further.  God  is  sovereign  over  all  life — not  only  over  the  realm 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  The  Church,  as  God’s  representa¬ 
tive,  must  have  authority  over  the  morals  of  all  its  members,  and 
that  meant  in  Geneva  over  all  the  citizens,  since  Geneva  by 
popular  vote  had  accepted  the  Reformed  religion. 

Calvin  did  not  identify  the  Church  with  the  clergy,  and 
lay  elders  were  associated  with  them  in  this  task  of  moral  super- 
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vision.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Consistory  became  a  tyrannical 
busybody  in  its  interference  with  men’s  private  lives.  Here — as 
in  his  theological  doctrine  of  predestination — Calvin  did  not 
adequately  allow  for  the  freedom  of  moral  personalities,  and  so 
offended  against  a  fundamental  Christian  principle. 

,  But  there  was  much  to  admire  in  the  State  of  Geneva  in 
those  days,  and  in  his  insistence  that  social  righteousness  is  a 
concern  of  the  Church,  he  taught  Christians  a  valuable  lesson. 
The  care  of  the  poor,  the  improvement  of  .sanitation,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  education  up  to  university  level,  were  all  part  of  the 
task  of  this  Church-State.  But  unhappily  Calvin  accepted  the  then 
universal  view  that  spiritual  discipline  should  be  enforced  by 
civil  penalties  and  heresy  suppressed  by  force.  That  was  not 
Calvinism  :  it  was  just  everybody’s  unquestioned  view.  In  those 
days  the  idea  of  toleration  had  hardly  been  born,  though  it  was 
out  of  Calvinism  that  it  later  arose. 

Calvinism  has  always  educated  its  followers  to  be  active 
citizens  of  the  state.  It  has  refused  to  admit  that  the  state  is 
immune  from  moral  criticism.  The  Church  cannot  avoid  having  a 
definite  responsibility  for  the  state  and  society.  The  Christian 
message  has  a  bearing  on  all  the  aspects  of  human  life,  including 
politics. 

3.  Anglicanism 

There  are  people  who  ought  to  know  better  who  trace  the 
Reformation  in  England  solely  to  the  anxiety  of  Henry  VIII  to 
secure  a  divorce  from  an  unwelcome  wife.  That  is  not  history. 
There  was  an  evangelical  movement  of  Church  Reform  in  England 
long  before  Henry  and  his  wives,  and  there  was  a  strong  national 
sentiment  in  favour  of  throwing  off  papal  domination.  Henry 
was  astute  enough  to  make  this  religious  and  national  temper 
serve  his  own  somewhat  sordid  ends. 

None  the  less  it  is  true  that,  while  in  Europe  the  spearhead 
of  the  Reformation  was  a  religious  revival  that  led  to  political 
consequences,  in  England  the  occasion  for  the  first  step  was 
political,  and  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  movement  found  express¬ 
ion  later.  And  this  proved  of  great  importance  in  affecting  the 
subsequent  relations  of  Church  and  state  in  England.  The  King 
not  the  Pope,  claimed  to  be  head  of  the  Church,  and  all  subsequent 
changes  in  doctrine  and  worship  were  made  under  the  aegis  of 
the  state.  Henry,  and  Elizabeth  after  him,  were  thorough 
totalitarians  and  claimed  and  exercised  supremacy  in  Church  as 
well  as  in  state.  Elizabeth  appointed  and  managed  her  own 
bishops.  She  laid  down  the  law  about  forms  of  worship  and 
suppressed  any  who  would  not  conform. 

One  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  belonging  to 
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this  period  is  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  In  it,  echoing  the 
old  medieval  doctrine,  he  expounded  a  theoretical  justification 
for  this  state  control  which  has  remained  influential  in  Anglican 
circles  up  to  the  present  day.  England,  said  Hooker,  was  a 
Christian  country  and  “  there  is  not  any  man  of  the  Church  of 
England  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  nor  any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  who  is  not  also 
of  the  Church  of  England.”  Church  and  state  are  different 
aspects  of  “  the  same  society  ”  and  hence  he  defends  "  the  spiritual 
dominion  or  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ”  of 
Christian  kings. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701,  provides  that  anyone  who 
comes  to  the  throne  must  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  But  although  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  Parliament 
remain  substantially  unaltered,  it  has  been  gradually  opened  to 
Nonconformists,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  unbelievers.  In 
1919  an  attempt  was  made  to  ease  the  situation  by  the  creation 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its 
measures,  if  certified  as  constitutional  by  an  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
mittee  of  Parliament,  are  to  receive  the  royal  assent.  Yet 
Parliament  twice  in  1927  and  1928  rejected  measures  for  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book — an  explicit  subordination  of  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  power. 

In  plain  fact  the  Church  of  England  is  not  free  to  determine 
the  form  of  its  liturgy  or  to  appoint  its  spiritual  leaders.  Its 
fathers  in  God  are  chosen  for  it  by  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
actual  practice  this  no  doubt  normally  works  well  enough.  But 
to  us  it  seems  axiomatically  outrageous  for  the  leaders  of  a 
Christian  Church  to  be  appoined  by  the  head  of  a  government 
who  need  not  even  be  a  member  of  the  church,  or  indeed  of  any 
church  at  all.  The  Church  of  England  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of 
uneasy  tension  about  this  whole  issue.  Recently  the  Archbishop 
of  York  has  made  an  outspoken  claim  to  spiritual  freedom  for  the 
Church.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  truth  is  that  the  attitude  of  Anglicans  to  the  state  has 
always  been  decided  practically,  as  is  the  English  way,  in  relation 
to  historical  developments  and  never  in  accordance  with  a  con¬ 
sistent  doctrine.  This  policy  has  many  advantages,  but  it  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  Certainly  it  ought  to  be  emphasised  that 
in  practice  Anglicanism  has  a  more  positive  and  constructive 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  state  than  many  other  fonns  of 
Protestantism. 

4.  Scotland 

The  Reformation  developed  along  very  different  lines — and 
I  think  much  sounder  lines — in  Scotland. 
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When  John  Knox  and  others  drew  up  their  Confession  of 
Faith  in  1560 — some  twenty-five  years  after  Henry  had  been 
recognised  as  Head  of  the  English  Church — they  affirmed  that 
Christ  is  “  the  only  Head  of  His  Kirk  ”  and  its  “  Lawgiver,”  “  in 
which  honours  and  offices  if  man  or  angel  presume  to  intrude 
themselves  we  utterly  detest  and  abhor  them  as  blasphemous  to 
our  sovereign  and  supreme  Governor,  Christ  Jesus.”  “  Religion,” 
said  Knox  to  Queen  Mary,  “  comes  not  from  princes  but  from 
the  eternal  God  alone.”  Parliament  did  not  confer  freedom  on 
the  Scottish  Church :  it  recognised  that  it  inherently  exists. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  Reformation  settlement  between  Church' 
and  state  in  Scotland,  and  in  principle  it  has  obtained  until 
today,  and  is  embodied  in  striking  language  in  the  Church  of 
ScotUnd  Act  of  1921.  | 

5.  The  Free  Churches 

One  further  complication  in  the  picture  must  be  noted,  the  j 
Free  Churches.  Within  Protestantism  certain  groups  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  dissent  from  the  majority  view  in  their  country.  The 
Puritans  in  England  were  at  first  a  strong  element  within  the 
national  Reformed  Church.  The  time  came  when  they  broke 
away  from  it,  or  were  expelled  from  it,  because  the  majority 
did  not  in  their  judgement  carry  the  process  of  Reformation  to  its 
logical  and  necessary  conclusions,  but  retained  too  much  of  the 
old  Catholic  tradition. 

So  to  the  problem  of  Church  and  state  was  added  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  the  state  and  the  state-recognised  Church  to 
dissenting  churches.  There  had  always  been  a  short  and  easy 
way  with  dissenters — simple  suppression  by  fire  and  sword.  And' 
at  first  Protestant  majorities  were  no  more  tolerant  of  minorities 
than  the  Catholics  had  been.  There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  into 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  growth  of  religious  toleration  and  of 
the  fight  for  religious  liberty — a  struggle  not  yet  over  in  many 
lands.  The  Free  Churches  held  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
respective  duties  of  Church  and  state.  Their  existence  at  least 
made  impossible  the  fiction  that  Church  and  state  were  co¬ 
terminous,  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  modern 
democratic  institutions,  not  to  mention  their  influence  on  religious 
life,  has  been  immense.  It  was  only  gradually,  and  after  much 
injustice,  that  they  achieved  the  position  of  liberty  in  the  national 
life  which  is  theirs  today. 

Some  General  Principles 

This  scamper  across  history  has  at  least  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  one  consistent  Protestant  doctrine  on  nationalism, 
nation  and  state.  But  there  has  in  fact  been  a  growing  consensus- 
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of  Protestant  judgment  in  the  direction  of  what  may  roughly  be 
described  as  the  Calvinist  position. 

There  are  three  principles  that  would,  I  think,  be  very 
generally  accepted  by  Protestants  today. 

(1)  The  Church,  both  in  theory  and  in  fact,  is  an  ecumenical, 
that  is  universal  society,  embracing  men  of  all  races  and  nations. 
Though  composed  of  sinful  and  imperfect  human  beings,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  divine  creation  and  the  agent  of  the  divine 
purposes.  To  the  Christian  his  loyalty  to  God  is  superior  to  his 
loyalty  to  his  nation  or  state. 

(2)  The  state,  as  well  as  the  family  and  the  Church,  is  in 
the  plan  of  God  for  man.  It  can  rightly  claim  loyalty  and  service, 
but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
life.  The  state  is  not  the  ultimate  source  of  law,  but  its 
guarantor :  “  It  is  not  the  lord  but  the  servant  of  justice.” 
(Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State  Report.) 
The  authority  of  the  state  is  held  under  God,  it  is  derived  from  its 
service  of  the  moral  law. 

(3)  The  Church  must  in  all  spiritual  matters  be  free  of  state 
control,  though  admittedly  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  sphere  of 
Caesar  and  the  sphere  of  God.  There  is  an  inevitable  tension, 
but  if  conflict  comes  “  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,” 

The  demand  of  the  Church  for  spiritual  freedom  should 
mean  freedom  for  all  religious  minorities,  Christian  or  non- 
Christian.  No  Church  should  use  the  coercive  powers  of  the  state 
to  favour  its  own  interests  against  others. 

But  if  we  can  no  longer  hold  the  theory  that  Church  and 
state  are  but  two  sides  of  one  coin,  which  seems  obviously 
ridiculous  in  these  days  when  the  great  majority  of  citizens  are 
outside  all  our  churches,  is  the  only  alternative  to  assert  that 
Church  and  nation  or  Church  and  state  are,  and  should  be,  entirely 
disparate  societies  with  no  organic  connection  ?  Surely  not.  The 
Christian  Church  in  its  essence  is  composed  of  conscious  Christian 
•disciples.  But  there  is  a  latent  and  diffused  Christianity  among 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  ranks  of  active  Christian  worshippers  and  workers.  The 
recognition  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  state  as  the  focus 
and  expression  on  “  state  occasions  ”  of  the  national  spirit 
represents  something  real  and  valuable  in  our  national  life.  So 
in  their  individual  lives  many  men  and  women  who  normally  have 
little  to  do  with  religious  observances  turn  somewhat  pathetically 
to  the  parish  Church  for  christenings,  marriages  and  funerals. 
Granted  that  they  only  dimly  appreciate  what  they  are  doing,  is  it 
not  better  that  they  should  come  so  than  not  at  all?  Is  not  their 
coming  at  such  crucial  moments  to  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity 
to  lead  them  further? 
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The  life  of  a  nation  will  be  as  religious  as  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  make  it.  Its  Christianity  does  not  depend  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  an  Act  of  Establishment  on  its  Statute  Book.  In 
some  countries  anything  like  establishment  is  clearly  inexpedient, 
and  one  cannot  be  blind  to  the  dangers  of  any  kind  of  patronage 
of  the  Church  by  the  state.  Better  a  persecuted  Church  than  a 
Church  that  is  the  tame  priest  of  an  unrighteous  government.  Yet 
there  might  be  a  national  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  God 
which  need  not  involve  any  state  control  in  spiritual  affairs  nor 
any  stifling  of  the  prophetic  voice  of  Christian  witness. 

Elach  of  us  should  be  both  citizen  and  Churchman,  owing 
allegiance  to  both  state  and  Church  They  are  complementary  in 
their  spheres,  not  antithetical.  The  state  is  not  to  rule  the 
Church  nor  the  Church  to  rule  the  state  :  each  is  to  recognise  the 
supreme  lordship  of  God.  The  Church  must  seek  to  serve  the 
state,  not  only  as  critic,  but  as  a  fellow  servant  of  God’s  Kingdom. 
And  happy  is  the  state  that  realises  its  need  of  the  Church, 
recognising  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Coleridge,  that  “  not  without 
celestial  observations  can  even  terrestrial  charts  be  accurately 
constructed.” 

Hugh  Martin. 
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Welsh  Baptist  Polity.  ^ 

III— LIFE  IN  A  WELSH  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  . 

’’TX)  describe  life  in  a  Welsh  Church,  in  the  syle  of  Ian 
1  Maclaren’s  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  or  Dean  Ramsey’s 
valuable  work  would  require  volumes.  Daniel  Owen  has  done 
excellently  for  Welsh  Presbyterianism,  and  David  Davies’s  Echoes 
from  the  Welsh  Hills  is  unique  and  indispensible.  Paxton  Hood’s 
Life  of  Christmas  Evans,  is  generous  and  makes  good  reading, 
but  is  unreliable.  Anyone  desiring  a  delicious,  dainty  and  true  bit 
of  writing  on  the  subject,  should  read  A  Valley  in  Wales,  by  the 
Editor  “  F.T.L.,”  in  the  Baptist  Times  for  July  19th,  1945.  Well 
•could  he  say  that,  “  Among  English  folk,  I  find,  there  is  a  common 
misconception  about  these  Welsh  Valleys.”  >  Today  the  difficulties 
•of  the  task  of  describing  life  in  a  Welsh  Church  are  many. 
Variety  of  circumstance,  time’s  constant  and  great  changes  are 
without  end.  Within  the  radius  of  two  miles  we  have  in  the  town 
and  district  of  Llanelly,  seven  churches  averaging  700  members 
each,  with  another  half  dozen  averaging  250  each.  In  Flintshire  | 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  twenty  churches  with  a  total  member-  j 
ship  of  746.  Then  come  the  differences  between  the  older,  sturdier 
and  well-established  country  churches  of  Pembrokeshire  and  ! 
Carmarthenshire,  such  as  Blaenwaun,  Rhydwilym  and  Aberduar; 
next,  the  churches  of  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Glamorgan 
and  Monmouthshire.  Then  there  are  the  smaller  and  larger  town 
churches,  throughout  the  Principality,  and  the  little  congregations 
of  the  hill  districts,  zealous,  faithful,  and  uncomplaining.  In  the 
latter,  a  minister  turns  up  in  a  blue  moon ;  Communion  services 
are  rare  and  irregular;  dependence  is  laid  upon  local  preachers 
and  many  a  Sunday  goes  by  without  any  preacher  at  all.  Never¬ 
theless,  denominational  literature  circulates  in  their  midst,  and 
they  never  forget  the  claims  of  the  missionary  societies.  Colleges 
and  other  “  worthy  causes.”  In  one  of  these  little  churches,  that 
the  writer  has  known  well  for  sixty  years,  a  family  succession  of 
three  generations  has  kept  the  divine  fire  burning  under  the  altar. 

At  first,  the  grandfather,  then  young,  keen  and  vigorous,  led  the  i 
small  company.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  a  man  of  exceptional 
knowledge  and  mental  power,  who  gave  forty  years  or  more  to 
this  service.  When  he  failed  and  was  called  hence,  his  daughter,  j 
an  experienced  and  well-equipped  school  teacher,  well-read  and 
musical,  stepped  into  the  breach.  Thus  it  is  that  this  little  jewel  i 
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of  a  sanctuary,  hidden  away  in  the  hills  is  never  without  its  small 
company  of  humble  worshippers  paying  tribute  to  the  Lord  God 
Almighty. 

In  the  typical  Welsh  Church,  the  week’s  services  consist  of 
Prayer  Meeting,  Society  Meeting,  Band  of  Hope,  Young  People’s 
Prayer  Meeting,  Singing  School  and  Bible  Class.  Bible  classes 
would  he  held  during  the  winter,  preparatory  for  the  Sunday 
School  Examinations,  generally  held  in  March.  The  Singing 
School  met  to  rehearse  the  hymns.  Anthems  and  choruses  that 
were  on  the  program  of  the  Musical  Festival  or  to  train  for  the 
local  competitive  meeting  or  Eisteddfod.  The  meeting  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  would  be  a  composite  affair,  combining  temper¬ 
ance  instruction,  catechising,  and  special  preparation  for  the 
quarterly  and  annual  meetings  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  Young 
People’s  Prayer  Meeting  had  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and 
attended  almost  entirely  by  young  men.  It  would  be  a  rare 
occurrance  for  a  sister,  old  or  young,  to  lead  in  prayer  at  the 
service.  The  revival  of  1904-5,  however,  altered  all  this,  and 
taught  the  sisters  to  take  their  full  share  at  these  meetings.  The 
Young  People’s  Prayer  Meeting  would  be  conducted  as  a  rule 
by  an  elderly  brother  and  a  deacon  of  the  church,  who  would 
"  understand  ”  the  young,  and  could  bear  with  their  weakness. 
He  could  talk  to  them  without  “  preaching,”  lead  them  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  and  help  them  in  their  first  “  public  ”  mutterings 
before  their  Maker.  This  task  was  a  delicate  one  and  the  occasion 
memorable.  Many  a  novice  would  “  break  down  ”  while  the 
intended  prayers  gave  place  to  sobs  and  tears.  Tears  would 
adorn  the  faces  of  all  at  the  meeting,  and  through  all  shone  forth 
the  angelic  smile  of  that  old  “  Father  in  God,”  the  conductor. 
What  tenderness  and  skill,  what  sympathy  and  knowledge,  what 
patience  and  love  were  his !  Little  by  little  and  step  by  step,  the 
young  would  gather  experience  and  strength,  and  would  be  called 
upon  later  on  to  "  lead  ”  in  the  adult  Prayer  Meeting. 

The  Society  Meeting  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  Welsh 
speciality.  The  minister  has  next  to  nothing  to  do  at  the  week- 
night  services.  He  certainly  presides,  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
None  could  imagine  seeing  anyone  else  in  the  Chair.  He  may 
proffer  a  few  remarks  occasionally  and  guide  throughout ; 
the  Society  meeting  has  no  prepared  programme  or  prescribed 
theme.  After  the  reading  of  Scripture,  prayer  and  praise,  some 
reliable  brother  would  be  called  upon  to  “  open  the  meeting.” 
“  Openers  ”  would  have  their  idiosyncracies  and  special  lines,  but, 
as  a  rule,  a  sense  of  freshness  was  in  the  air.  Generally  the 
speaker  would  refer  to  the  previous  Sunday’s  sermons  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  “  heads  ”  and  emphasising  certain  points.  The  meeting 
is  then  open,  and  anyone  present  may  make  his  contribution.  One 
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has  heard  a  sermon  somewhere  and  would  share  its  riches  with 
his  brethren.  Another  had  an  argument  with  a  fellow  workman 
about  a  verse  of  scripture  or  a  matter  of  doctrine  and  seeks  the 
opinion  of  the  pastor  and  brethren.  A  third  has  had  a  certain 
spiritual  experience  and  invites  an  exchange  of  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  same.  Some  well-known  pastor  has  died  and  one  after 
another  would  recall  his  sermons  and  sayings.  A  brother  or  j 
sister  has  been  called  up  yonder  and  the  meeting  will  be  turned  l 
into  an  informal  Memorial  Service.  Candidates  for  Baptism  I 
are  brought  before  the  Church,  and  that  society  meeting  will  be  ( 
marked  with  elation  and  joy.  The  meeting  before  Communion 
Sunday  will  be  given  to  spiritual  preparation  for  the  holy  event. 
Interest  seldom  flagged  and  there  was  never  a  dearth  of  speakers 
at  this  humble  feast  of  fat  things.  And,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  who  took  part  were  but  labourers,  colliers,  artisans, 
shop-keepers,  farmers,  with  an  occasional  office-clerk  or  school¬ 
master.  ! 

Once  in  a  while,  the  Church  would  have  a  young  brother  1 
who  was  deemed  destined  for  the  pulpit.  He  had  done  well  in  the 
Sunday  School  examinations,  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  Young 
Men’s  Prayer  Meeting,  had  done  his  share  at  the  Sunday  School 
Quarterly  and  Annual  Meetings,  was  faithful  at  the  means  of 
grace  and  of  exemplary  conduct  and  character.  Having  been 
duly  questioned  and  his  qualifications  canvassed,  he  is  solemnly 
“  placed  before  the  Church  ”  and  invited  to  preach  at  a  week- 
night  service.  That  meant  a  bumper  congregation  in  the  vestry 
and  a  sympathetic  audience  for  the  “  test  sermon.” 

The  generous  company  has  expressed  approval  and  the  young  j 
preacher  is  sped  on  his  way  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
neighbouring  churches,  the  Association,  the  Union,  the  Colleges 
and  the  whole  world.  The  Association  names  four  churches 
where  he  will  again  give  “  trial  sermons  ”  and  each  will  report 
on  his  case.  Here  some  go  under  and  are  done  for.  The 
successful  candidate  will  submit  himself  to  the  usual  examination 
of  the  Association  or  Union,  and  will  then  qualify  as  a  “  local 
preacher  ”  or  for  admission  into  one  of  our  Colleges.  All  the 
tests  are  tests  indeed,  and  many  a  good  brother  has  failed  to  win 
through.  Those  that  pass  are  sure  of  the  benediction,  sympathy 
and  substantial  help  of  the  Church.  Benefit  lectures  and  concerts 
have  helped  many  a  Welsh  lad  to  Grammar  School  and  on  to 
College. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  service  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  whole  of  the 
Principality  has  been  incalculable.  It  has  not  only  kept  the  Welsh 
language  alive,  but  has  nursed  and  trained  the  young  for  the 
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Church,  encouraged  purity  of  life,  helped  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  furthered  the  interest  of  sacred  music,  and,  through 
recitation  and  dialogue,  has  taught  elocution  and  public  speaking. 
Above  all,  it  has  given  its  disciples  a  fairly  general  and  good 
grounding  in  biblical  knowledge.  For  a  hundred  years,  it  was 
the  School,  College  and  University  of  the  Welsh  masses.  Up 
to  1890  or  thereabout,  the  Sunday  School  held  its  own  and  thrived 
in  our  midst,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  coming  of  secondary, 
higher  and  technical  educational  facilities  are  telling  upon  its 
virility  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  above  products,  the  Sunday  School  has  also 
produced  a  surprising  store  of  excellent  literature  both  in  volume 
and  magazine  form.  From  1826  to  1918,  The  Teacher  (Yr 
Athraw)  was  printed  at  Llanrwst  and  Llangollen.  The  Sunday 
School  Union  published  The  Sower  (Yr  Heuwr),  later  known  as 
The  Leader  (Yr*  Arweinydd).  The  Sunday  School  Star  (Seren 
Yr  Ysgol  Sul),  has  rendered  great  service  for  many  years  and 
is  still  thriving.  The  Sunday  School  New  Testament,  in  three 
large  volumes,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  (Cynddelw)  has  rendered 
much  help.  Since  1890,  the  S.S.  Union  has  published  a  series 
of  separate  commentaries,  on  books  of  the  Bible.  By  this  they 
cover  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  times  gone  by,  catechising  was  much  in  vogue  in  Wales, 
and  scores  of  catechisms  were  prepared  to  that  end.  These  were 
used  in  the  Junior  classes.  For  the  senior  and  adult  classes  the 
School  Theme  or  “  Pwnc  Ysgol  ”  would  be  provided.  A  day 
would  be  given  to  the  public  discussion  of  some  Christian  theme, 
maybe  a  chapter  of  scripture,  a  Christian  ordinance,  a  point  of 
doctrine  or  some  eminent  biblical  character.  The  minister  would 
be  called  upon  to  prepare  a  fairly  full  guide,  with  scripture 
references.  Those  pages  would  be  printed  and  distribute  in 
advance  so  that  the  “  Theme  ”  may  be  well  understood.  Some¬ 
times  neighbouring  schools  would  exchange  visits  and  even 
exchange  i)rogrammes,  so  that  these  red-letter  days  became 
popular  and  important.  The  well-known  Titus  Lewis’s  Catechism 
is  of  sterner  stuff  and,  for  generations,  was  reserved  for  Senior 
Classes  ^and  adults,  and  especially  for  preparing  candidates  for 
baptism  and  Church  membership. 

THE  WELSH  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION 

This  institution  has  occupied  a  very  important  place  in  the 
life  of  Welsh  Baptists,  and  has,  during  its  course,  developed 
a  dual  character.  At  first  it  was  a  consultative  gathering  in 
connection  with  which  a  single  sermon  would  be  delivered.  From 
1704  to  1733,  one  discourse;  1734  to  1778,  two,  as  a  rule.  By 
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1787,  we  find  three,  four,  and  five.  At  Llanerchymedd,  in 
Anglesey,  in  1788,  nine  preachers  held  forth  for  the  Master. 
After  this  and  during  the  last  century,  ten  and  twelve  sermons 
would  be  delivered,  in  the  place  where  the  Annual  Meetings  were  i 
held,  not  to  mention  another  dozen  or  more  in  neighbouring  | 
churches  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  These  great  preachings  * 
called  forth  a  number  of  strong  men,  men  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
powerful  orators,  versed  in  scripture  and  masters  of  assemblies. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  roll  of  sermon-tasters  and  untiring  ‘  hearers  ’ 
was  developed,  who  would  spare  neither  cost,  time,  or  trouble 
in  order  to  be  present  at  these  immense  outdoor  religious  gather¬ 
ings.  Often  two  sermons  would  be  delivered  at  the  early  six 
o’clock  service,  three  at  the  ten  o’clock  meeting,  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  three  again  at  the  evening  service.  The  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  first  day  would  be  devoted  to  conferences, 
but  the  evening  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  were  consecrated 
to  public  worship  and  pulpit  ministration.  Today  some  of  the 
associations  give  three  days  to  their  work,  reserving  the  first  to 
committee-work  and  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening  when 
Missionary,  Sunday  School,  Temperance  or  some  other  kindred  j 
subject  will  receive  attention.  j 

During  the  years,  the  administrative  side  has  grown  apace. 
The  more  numerous  associations,  such  as  Carmarthen  and  I 
Cardigan,  Glamorgan  East,  and  Glamorgan  West,  have  arranged 
sectional  organisations  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  dealing  with  local 
matters,  but  still  working  within  the  Association.  The  Denbigh, 
Flint,  and  Merioneth  Association,  the  most  widely  scattered  of 
all,  with  its  107  churches,  draws  from  the  three  counties  named 
and  also  from  Montgomeryshire.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Oswestry,  and  Chester  has  seven  local  unions,  each 
with  its  own  Officers  and  Committees.  The  parent  Association  has 
its  own  Missions  (Home  and  Foreign),  Loan  Fund,  Sunday 
School  and  Youth,  Temperance  and  Purity,  Deeds  and  Property, 
and  Executive  Committee,  as  well  as  sub-committees  dealing  with 
the  recognition  of  ministers  and  speakers  and  Public  Affairs,  , 
while  its  property  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees.  i 

A  prominent  feature,  if  not  a  peculiarity,  in  our  Welsh 
churches  is  the  sturdy  sense  of  equality  and  independence  that  ! 
prevails  everywhere.  The  “  aided  ”  church  or  pastor  does  not 
lose  caste.  A  Welsh  Superintendent  would  never  think  of 
forcing  a  pastor  upon  a  small  aided  brotherhood.  He  may  help 
and  advise  when  asked,  and  not  before.  He  would  never  expect  ^ 
to  take  charge  of  the  supply  list  for  a  vacant  pulpit.  A  minister 
or  student  negotiates  directly  with  the  Church  concerning  an 
invitation  or  “  call  ”  to  the  pastorate.  At  times  this  may  have  its 
humorous  side,  still,  there  it  is.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
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personal  liberty  and  responsibility,  and  Church  independence  must 
not  be  sacrificed.  The  Association  knows  its  place,  and  the  Union 
is  but  a  bigger  family.  Officials  are  regarded  as  servants  and  not 
masters. 

THE  MINISTRY  IN  WALES 

The  story  of  the  Ministry  has  its  idyllic,  epic,  and  tragic 
sides.  During  the  early  days  the  pioneers  had  to  contend  with 
poverty  and  discouragement.  The  land  was  full  of  superstition 
and  ignorance  :  the  ground  was  hard  and  persecution  cruel.  The 
courageous  few  rang  out  the  glad  tidings,  planted  churches,  built 
sanctuaries,  fought  the  drink  traffic,  and  secured  a  successful 
system  of  education  for  the  principality.  They  fought  the  battle 
of  the  poor  and  were  largely  at  the  back  of  the  Trades  Union 
Movement,  in  its  more  trying  days.  Then  came  the  happier  days 
of  the  Manse,  the  settled  ministry,  the  large  congregations  and 
the  thriving  churches.  The  town  and  industrial  district  pastor 
would  have  his  one  church  to  feed  and  shepherd,  while  the  rural 
bishop  would  have  his  two  or  three  congregations  to  watch  over, 
and,  long  before  the  days  of  bicycles  and  motor  cars,  his  own 
humble  nag  or  the  lent  pony  of  some  kind  farmer  at  his  service. 
Shank’s  mare  was  always  popular  and  useful  and  worked  wonders. 
With  all  their  humbleness  and  restrictions,  those  days  are  fragrant 
with  happy  memories.  Many  a  little  known  minister  would  be 
like  a  prince  among  his  people  and  long  ministries  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  land.  The  young  cannot  see  its  effects  and  the  middle  aged 
can  hardly  appreciate  its  vastness  and  thoroughness.  To  the 
aged,  it  has  appeared  like  the  moving  of  a  mighty  avalanche  or  the 
invasion  of  some  foreign  power.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  Christian 
Ministry  was  practically  the  only  opening  for  a  career  for  a  bright 
or  ambitious  young  man.  A  fondness  for  poetry,  literature,  books, 
learning,  or  public  speaking  ended  in  an  invitation  to  preach,  if 
the  young  man  were  of  good  character  and  “  faithful  at  the  means 
of  grace.”  Under  these  circumstances  the  Church  secured  the 
services  of  a  strong  and  virile  ministry,  and  an  efficient  type  of 
social  and  religious  leaders.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Welsh 
nation,  no  period  in  its  course  will  stand  comparison  in  this  respect 
with  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  revolution  of  the  twentieth 
century  supervened.  With  the  coming  of  national  colleges  at 
Aberystwyth,  Cardiff,  Bangor,  and  later  at  Swansea  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  combining  of  all  four  to  form  the  University  of  Wales,  a 
new  day  had  dawned  upon  the  land.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889  established  about  120 
Secondary  and  County  Schools  of  excellent  quality,  mediating 
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between  the  Elementary  Schools  and  the  University  Colleges. 
All  were  served  by  a  system  of  scholarships  that  brought  the 
labourer’s  child  to  the  University,  and  often  placed  in  his  hands 
the  golden  key  that  opened  to  him  the  portals  of  the  older  seats  of 
learning  in  England. 

Today  the  revolution  is,  in  a  sense,  complete.  Welshmen  are 
found  in  high  office,  as  University  College  Principals  and  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Directors  of  Education,  Heads  of  Grammar  Schools  and 
Technical  Colleges,  Government  Inspectors,  Heads  of  Government 
Departments,  Members  of  Parliament  and  Cabinet  Ministers, 
Medical  men  and  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Heads  of  Factories  and 
business  concerns.  Many  have  taken  to  the  Law,  becoming 
barristers  and  judges;  others  are  excelling  in  science  or  in  art. 
In  a  word,  the  change  effected  in  so  short  a  period  is  bewildering 
and  incredible.  As  a  result  of  it  all,  the  Christian  Ministry  is 
starved,  handicapped,  and  depleted.  In  many  of  the  walks  of  life 
mentioned,  a  thousand  a  year  does  not  count  for  much.  In  the 
Ministry  a  fifth  of  that  would  be  regarded  as  decent  pay,  while  the 
minimum  salary  of  an  aided  pastor  would  be  £140  a  year!  Of 
course,  the  larger  churches  have  their  own  standards  of  main¬ 
tenance,  but  then  they  are  a  few  in  number,  whereas  the  weaker 
and  average  churches  are  many.  To  anyone  conversant  with  the 
problem,  the  facts  are  alarming.  A  devoted  brother,  in  his  zeal 
for  Christ,  may  eschew  flattering  secular  openings  and  abide  in 
the  Ministry,  but  the  wan  cheek  and  the  anxious  heart  of  his 
patient  wife,  with  a  growing  family  must  tell  upon  the  most 
devoted  and  courageous  of  men.  At  present,  as  stated,  the 
minimum  salary  recognised  by  the  Sustenation  Fund  Scheme  is 
£140  a  year.  At  present,  however,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales 
is  engaged  in  collecting  a  further  £100,000,  hoping  to  raise  the 
minimum  to,  at  least  £180.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  a 
serious  dearth  of  ministers,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
brighter  and  keener  youths  are  attracted  to  other  vocations? 

Had  space  allowed,  attention  should  be  given  to  sacred  music 
in  the  Welsh  Church  and  congregation.  No  service  is  complete 
without  a  number  of  hymns,  and  there  is  hardly  a  church  in  Wales, 
but  that  it  forms  part  of  the  united  choir  that  sings  at  the  annual 
festival.  For  some  years,  the  North  Wales  churches  prepare  and 
publish  one  programme  which  is  renewed  every  year  and  therefore 
secures  variety  and  freshness  at  the  ordinary  Sunday  and  week- 
night  services.  Some  of  the  larger  churches,  in  addition  to  this, 
take  up  the  works  of  the  masters,  such  as  “  St.  Paul,”  “  The 
Messiah,”  “  The  Woman  of  Samaria,”  “  Judas  Maccabseus,”  the 
"  Elijah,”  etc.  Baptismal  services  in  the  open-air,  in  a  river  or  in 
the  church  “  pool,”  used  to  be  very  popular  at  one  time.  Neigh¬ 
bouring  congregations  would  meet  and  march  together  to  the  river- 
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side,  singing  appropriate  and  popular  hymns.  Welsh  Baptist 
denominational  literature  could  do  with  a  lengthy  chapter  to  itself. 
Even  the  Association  Letter,  first  published  in  1760,  by  the  one 
association  for  Wales,  has  hardly  missed  a  single  year.  At  first, 
1760-1790,  it  was  one  “  Letter  ”  for  the  year.  To  day,  all  fourteen 
associations  issue,  each  its  own  Report.  Here,  all  kinds  of 
religious  subjects  are  discussed  and  “  Baptist  Principles  ”  are  not 
forgotten.  The  annual  statistics  of  the  churches  are  religiously 
and  carefully  printed.  Amidst  all  the  changes,  wars,  lapses  and 
times  of  depression,  our  churches  manifest  wonderful  confidence 
in  the  future.  None  think  that  the  end  is  near,  but  rather  a 
sense  of  inevitableness,  of  the  prosperity  and  immutability  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  possesses  the  people.  Ordinary  members 
entertain  unquestioning  faith,  and  regard  the  coldness  of  the 
hour  and  the  lapses  of  many  as  something  temporary  that  must 
pass  away  soon  giving  place  to  greater  manifestations  of  the  glory 
of  God.  Never  was  the  moral  life  of  individual  members  cleaner 
or  more  beautiful  than  it  is  now.  It  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  the  spirit  and  declension  of  the  age  has  told  heavily  upon  the 
Baptists  of  the  Principality.  Evidence  of  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
smaller  congregations  and  the  reduced  membership  of  the 
churches.  That  story  is  amply  recorded  in  our  denominational 
statistics  year  after  year.  Nevertheless  Church  funds  bear 
testimony  to  a  generosity  and  faithfulness  that  indicates  love  and 
devotion  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  preaching  of  today  may  not 
have  the  same  torrential  eloquence  of  bye-gone  days,  but  is 
certainly  more  intellectual  and  scholarly  than  ever  before.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  is  gloomy  and  disheartening,  there  are  signs 
and  testimonies  that  the  future  is  safe,  that  truth  shall  prevail, 
that  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  prosper,  and  that 
Divine  Love  shall  yet  possess  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Wales 
and  of  the  whole  world. 


E.  K.  Jones. 


The  Paradox  of  Liberty. 

Dr.  INGE  has  said  somewhere  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
a  fact  that  moralists  cannot  afford  to  forget  nor 
metaphysicians  to  remember.  The  supposed  opposition  between 
ethics  and  metaphysics  on  the  question  of  determinism  and  free¬ 
will  is  perhaps  the  chief  crux  of  philosophy.  Sir  David  Ross, 
the  Aristotelian  scholar  and  Provost  of  Oriel,  has  affirmed  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  free-will  that  all  the  metaphysical  con¬ 
siderations  seem  to  point  one  way,  viz.,  to  determinism,  and  all 
the  ethical  considerations  seem  to  point  the  other  way,  viz.,  to 
free-will,  thus  presenting  the  philosopher  with  an  impasse. 

When  we  are  thinking  metaphysically,  it  seems  obvious  that 
every  event  must  be  determined  by  a  previous  event,  which  in 
turn  was  determined  by  a  previous  event,  according  to  a  universal 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  We  are  thus  confronted  by  a  chain  of 
causation  in  which  all  events,  including  human  actions,  are  the 
effects  of  causes  and  determined  by  those  causes.  It  is  true  that 
a  human  being  chooses  to  act  in  a  certain  way ;  but  his  choice  is 
itself  an  event,  and  as  such  is  determined  by  some  cause.  Human 
conduct,  therefore,  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  general  law  of 
determinism  which  seems  to  rule  out  any  real  freedom  of  choice. 

When  we  are  thinking  ethically,  however,  we  perceive  that 
duty  implies  freedom.  As  Kant  put  it ;  “  I  ought  ”  implies  “  I 
can.”  According  to  Kant  there  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  a  man 
ought  to  do  such  and  such  an  act  unless  he  is  free  to  choose 
whether  he  will  do  that  act  or  not.  The  facts  of  moral 
responsibility,  merit  and  guilt  appear  to  rest  upon  freedom  of 
choice  between  alternative  courses  of  action,  and  that  his  choice 
is  not  already  predetermined  by  i)ast  events.  Evangelism,  in 
particular,  seems  to  presuppose  freedom  of  choice  in  the  hearer. 
When  the  preacher  extends  the  Gospel  invitation  to  men  and 
women,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  free  agents,  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  invitation. 

From  the  two  different  points  of  view,  therefore,  the 
metaphysical  and  the  ethical,  the  doctrines  of  determinism  and 
free-will  seem  equally  true;  and  yet  determinism  and  free-will 
have  usually  been  treated  by  philosophers  as  mutually  exclusive 
opposites.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  truth  to  be  divided 
against  itself.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  try  to  show  that 
determinism  of  a  certain  kind  is  not  only  compatible  with  liberty, 
but  a  necessary  condition  of  it.  ' 
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This  truth  can  be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
We  frequently  use  the  expression  “  freedom  of  thought "  with¬ 
out  enquiring  very  carefully  what  we  mean  by  it.  Do  we  mean 
that  a  man  is  free  to  choose  what  he  will  think?  Surely  not. 
If  a  man  is  to  think  at  all,  he  must  be  guided  by  the  facts,  so  far 
as  he  can  ascertain  them,  and  by  the  laws  of  logic.  Nothing  is 
more  free  than  true  thought,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  definitely 
“  determined.”  When  thinkers  say,  as  they  often  do,  "  the 
evidence  compels  me  to  draw  this  conclusion,”  or  “  I  am  forced 
to  come  to  this  judgement,”  they  are  stating  what  is  literally  the 
case,  yet  they  are  not  conscious  of  being  deprived  of  “  freedom  of 
thought.”  The  fact  is,  we  are  never  more  free  in  our  thinking 
than  when  our  thinking  is  most  strictly  determined  by  our 
apprehension  of  the  facts  and  the  laws  of  logic.  Our  thinking 
achieves  its  fullest  liberty  in  the  apprehension  of  real  facts  and  the 
real  relations  between  them ;  yet  this  apprehension  is  nothing  else 
but  surrender  to  the  compulsion  of  Truth.  When  I  perceive  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  I  am  a  free  agent,  and  yet  I  am  also 
under  compulsion,  for  I  cannot  think  otherwise.  The  facts 
compel  me  to  think  as  I  do. 

True  liberty  in  thought,  therefore,  is  not  only  compatible  with 
determinism,  but  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  it.  Thought  is 
free  only  as  it  is  compelled  by  objective  truth  and  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reason.  The  true  free-thinker  is  “determined.”;  and 
by  “  determined  ”  we  do  not  mean  “  self-determined.”  A  man 
whose  thought  was  determined  by  himself,  by  his  character, 
prejudices,  passions,  wishes  and  whims,  would  be  the  least 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  free-thinker,  or  indeed,  as  a  thinker 
at  all.  A  thinker  is  free  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  captive  to  Truth ; 
that  is,  when  this  thought  is  guided  and  determined  by  a  Power 
not  himself,  objective  and  inexorable  in  its  demands.  This  Pow’er 
is  not  an  alien  Power,  since  It  is  rational  as  man  is  rational.  It 
is  this  affinity  between  the  compelling  power  and  the  compelled 
mind  which  robs  the  compulsion  of  its  sting  and  gives  to  the 
thinker  the  feeling  of  liberty  and  victory. 

If  determinism  is  a  necessary  condition  of  liberty  in  the 
realm  of  thought,  this  must  be  true  also  in  the  realm  of  action, 
since  free  human  action  in  the  full  sense  must  be  rational,  i.e., 
directed  free  by  reason.  Other  factors  no  doubt  enter  in, 
such  as  volition  and  conation,  but  reason  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  action  which  has  the  right  to  be  called 
free.  The  motive  power  which  moves  a  truly  free  agent 
to  do  what  reason  tells  him  to  be  right  is  the  love 
of  Goodness  which  like  a  magnet  draws  the  free  heart 
towards  itself.  The  heart  which  is  held  back  by  its  own  evil  lusts 
and  passions  is  not  free  at  all.  True  liberty  in  human  conduct 
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lies  in  servitude  to  that  Power,  not  ourselves,  which  in  the  realm 
of  thought  is  Truth,  in  the  realm  of  behaviour  Goodness,  and  in 
the  realm  of  art  Beauty.  We  are  free  moral  agents  in  so  far  as 
we  are  under  the  compulsion  of  the  Good  that  we  see.  Luther 
was  never  more  free  than  when  he  said,  “  I  can  do  no  other.” 
In  a  sense  the  stand  he  took  was  the  result  of  his  free  choice  :  no 
man  compelled  him  to  take  it.  He  was  the  free  and  willing 
captive  of  Truth.  His  was  no  arbitrary  action  :  he  was  moved 
to  do  it  by  the  compelling  power  of  a  revelation  of  the  truth. 

In  action,  as  in  thought,  liberty  and  determinism  are  not 
opposed,  but  are  complementary  to  one  another.  And  again  by 
“  determinism  ”  we  do  not  mean  “  self-determination,”  but 
determination  “  ab  extra  ”  by  a  Power  not  ourselves,  though  also 
not  alien  to  ourselves.  A.  E.  Taylor’s  dismal  doctrine  that  liberty 
is  self-determination  is  mercifully  not  true.  Anyone  who  has 
looked  into  his  own  heart  and  peered  into  that  dreadful  abyss  must 
realise  that  to  be  self-determined  would  be  worse  than  any 
Fatalism.  There  is  no  tyranny  so  terrible  as  the  tyranny  of  self. 
Better  to  be  the  plaything  of  a  blind  and  remorseless  Destiny 
than  to  be  the  victim  of  self.  No  doubt  there  are,  alas,  many 
people  who  are  self-determined,  but  they  know  nothing  of  free¬ 
dom,  only  of  licence.  To  be  free  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  self, 
but  by  that  Being  Who  is  Truth,  Goodness  and  Beauty,  in  Whose 
likeness  we  were  originally  made  and  Whose  image  within  us  has 
been  defaced  by  sin. 

Prof,  de  Burgh  was  surely  right  when  he  said  that  the 
problem  of  free-will  and  determinism  can  only  be  solved  when 
it  is  lifted  into  the  realm  of  religion.  The  service  of  God  is 
perfect  freedom,  and  nothing  else  is. 

Make  me  a  captive,  Lord, 

And  then  I  shall  be  free. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  in  the  sense  of  indeterminism. 
We  are  all  determined  either  by  our  own  selfishness  and 
ignorance,  in  which  case  we  are  slaves,  or  by  “  a  Power,  not  our¬ 
selves,  working  for  righteousness,”  the  God  of  truth  and  goodness 
and  love,  in  which  case  we  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God. 

But,  it  will  be  pointed  out,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  pass 
from  the  state  of  being  determined  by  selfishness  into  the  state  of 
being  determined  by  God.  Is  not  this  transition  effected  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  individual?  The  answer  depends  upon  the 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  the  phrase  “  free  choice.”  If  by 
“  free”  we  mean  ”  uncaused  ”  then  the  answer  must  be  “  No.” 
An  uncaused  choice  would  be  an  impossibility;  and,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  have  no  moral  significance :  it  would 
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be  a  mere  freak  of  chance.  Where  then  does  the  cause  of  the 
choice  lie  in  a  case  where  a  man  passes  from  the  state  of  being 
determined  by  selfishness  into  the  state  of  being  determined  by 
God?  The  only  adequate  cause  is  God  Himself.  As  Jesus  said : 

“  No  man  can  come  unto  Me  except  the  Father  which  sent  Me 
draw  him.”^  We  may  extend  to  men  the  Gospel  invitation,  but 
only  God  Himself  can  bring  a  man  to  accept  it.  As  the  Bishop 
of  London  has  written  :  “  The  Church  cannot  convert  anybody. 

It  may  evangelise;  it  cannot  convert.  Only  God  can  do  that.” 
{Has  the  Church  Failed'^  Odhams  Press  Ltd.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  freedom  is  compatible  with  self- 
determination,  if  the  latter  is  understood  as  the  determination  of  a 
man  by  his  “  higher  self.”  F.  H.  Cleobury,  for  instance,  in  his 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  book,  God,  Man,  and  the  Absolute, 
while  accepting  the  position  that  man  can  be  free  only  as  he  is 
determined  by  the  Absolute,  goes  on  to  identify  determination  by 
the  Absolute  with  self-determination,  on  the  ground  that  man’s 
“  higher  self,”  by  which  he  means  his  “  real  ”  self,  is  identical 
with  the  Absolute. 

This  doctrine  is  indefensible  for  several  reasons.  (1)  The 
theory  of  “  two  selves,”  a  higher  and  lower  self,  is  untenable. 
The  self  is  a  unity,  an  integral  whole.  It  is  unjustifiable  to 
isolate  the  divine  element  in  human  nature,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
water-tight  compartment,  and  call  it  the  “  real  self.”  The  self 
of  a  rational  man  is  one  integral  whole,  embracing  all  that  he  is. 
(2.)  In  the  un regenerate  man  this  self  is  corrupted  by  sin 
through  and  through.  The  divine  element  remains,  but  even  this 
“  image  of  God  ”  within  him  has  been  defaced  and  spoiled.  So 
that  every  action  of  the  unregenerate  man  is  sinful,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  self-determined.  Even  if  he  does  what  is  right,  his  action 
is  not  good  (to  use  the  useful  distinction  expound^  by  Ross  in 
The  Right  and  the  Good),  because  his  motive  is  tainted  and  im¬ 
pure.  In  this  sense  we  can  accept  Augustine’s  dictum  that  even 
the  apparent  virtues  of  the  pagans  are  really  sins.  Self- 
determination  must  be  bondage  to  sin.  (3)  Even  in  the 
regenerate  man,  the  sinfulness  of  the  self  is  not  wholly  eliminated. 
It  has  been  conquered,  and  it  is  progressively^  diminished,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  entirely  removed  in  this  life.  So  that  even 
for  the  converted  man  freedom  must  be,  not  self-determination, 
but  determination  by  God.  (4.)  Even  when  the  self  becomes 
perfect,  as  the  saints  in.  heaven  are  perfect,  the  self  still  cannot 
be  identified  with  God.  The  essence  of  religion  is  the  worship  of 
God  and  fellowship  with  Him ;  but  these  would  be  impossible  if 
the  self  were  identical  with  Him.  Complete  identity  would  be  as 
destructive  of  the  possibility  of  worship  and  fellowship  as  would 

'  John  vi.  44. 
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complete  dissimilarity.  There  is  an  affinity  between  man  and  God, 
but  affinity,  or  similarity,  is,  as  Dr.  Cleobury  himself  explains, 
a  compound  of  identity  and  difference.  (p.41.)  Man  will  always 
be  different  from  God  as  well  as  like  Him. 

Dr.  Cleobury  quaintly  follows  up  his  claim  to  be  identical,  in 
his  “  real  self,”  with  the  Absolute,  by  praising  the  virtue  of 
humility !  But,  we  may  well  ask,  why  should  a  man  be  humble,  if 
he  is,  in  his  “real  ego,”  identical  with  the  Absolute?  Humble 
before  what  or  whotn'i  If  humility  is  a  virtue,  it  must,  as  Dr. 
Qeobury  well  says,  be  based  upon  truth.  But  what  is  this  truth? 
Surely  it  is  threefold :  (o)  Man  is  one  self,  not  two  selves. 

(6)  Man,  althought  made  in  God’s  image,  is  essentially  lower 
than  God.  (c)  Man’s  goodness  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  of 
God.  If  we  accept  humility  as  a  virtue,  based  on  truth,  then  we 
cannot  believe  either  that  human  goodness  and  liberty  are  the 
result  of  man’s  self-determination  or  that  the  self  is  identical 
with  God. 

The  human  soul  is  a  battle-ground  where  two  opposing 
forces,  God  and  the  fallen,  sinful  self,  contend  for  mastery.  The 
moral  struggle  arises  when  self  fights  against  God,  as  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  Divine  visitant.  Man’s  only  true  victory  lies 
in  defeat ;  he  finds  his  liberty  only  as  he  surrenders  to  God.  The 
converted  man  is  the  convinced  man,  and  to  be  convinced  means 
literally  to  be  conquered.*  A  conviction  is  not  so  much  something 
we  lay  hold  upon,  as  something  that  lays  hold  upon  us.  Similarly 
goodness  is  not  our  achievement,  but  God’s  gift  to  the  surrendered 
soul.  We  are  saved  not  by  our  works,  but  by  the  electing  grace  of 
God.  Our  own  contribution  to  our  salvation  is  not  action,  but 
cessation,  to  stop  resisting,  to  cease  fighting  against  God,  to  yield, 
to  surrender.  “  By  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith,  and 
that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works, 
that  no  man  should  glory.”  (Eph.  ii.,  8-9).  When  we  are 
saved,  our  works  henceforth  are  free,  i.e.,  no  longer  “  self- 
determined,”  but  “  God-determined.”  ' 

Every  virtue  we  possess. 

And  every  victory  won, 

And  every  thought  of  holiness. 

Are  His  alone. 

A.  W.  Argyf  E. 


2  Cf.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Baptist  Principles,  p.  19. 


The  Church  at  Shelfanger. 

rE  Church  at  Shelfanger  was  orignally  a  branch  of  the 
Church  at  Beccles.  A  secession  took  place  during  the 
ministry  of  Thomas  Tingey  (1736-1749)  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Beccles.  A  number  of  Baptists  wished 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  Edward  Simmons’  ministry  at  Rushall. 
Mr.  Simmons  lived  at  Beccles  so  the  Rushall  Church  was  trans¬ 
ferred  there.  This  took  place  in  1741,  when  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Board  for  help  to  build  a  chapel.  Mr.  Simmons  united 
the  remnant  of  Rushall  and  Pulliam  St.  Mary  members  with  those 
who  seceded.  About  the  year  1759  Mr.  Simmons  died,  and  Robert 
Robinson  was  invited  to  take  the  pastorate,  but  declined  and  went 
to  Cambridge.  It  is  interesting  that  Edward  Simmons  took  part  in 
the  ordination  of  John  Stearne  at  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  and  at 
the  ordination  of  Edward  Trivett  at  Worstead.  After  the  death 
of  Edward  Simmons  the  cause  greatly  declined  at  Beccles.  It  is 
possible  a  remnant  may  have  been  left,  but  by  1774  they  were  in  a 
very  low  state.  About  the  year  1762  or  1763  the  Church,  being 
without  a  minister,  and  only  having  a  minister  occasionally,  applied 
to  Mr.  Edward  Trivett  of  Worstead,  Mr.  William  Cole  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  Mr.  Henry  Utting  at  Claxton  for  help,  and  about 
the  year  1763,  these  ministers  occasionally  preached  to  them  about 
once  a  month.  Thomas  Purdy,  the  son-in-law  of  Edward  Trivett, 
had  been  sent  out  to  preach  by  the  Worstead  Church  and  during 
most  of  1764  preached  at  Rushall,  but  in  January  1765,  he  left  to 
go  to  Rye.  Their  next  step  was  to  apply  to  Mr.  John  Hitchcock  of 
Wattisham,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sowden  of  Wolverstone,  and  they 
had  a  monthly  supply  again. 

The  old  Rushall  Minute  Book  contains  some  interesting 


entries  of  these  early  days.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  entries 
for  1763. 

The  accompt  of  the  money  Re**  From  the 

Fund  and  collected  in  the  Church  in  the  vear 

1763.  March  13. 

£ 

■>. 

D. 

Received  from  the  Fund  march  13,  1763 

...  2 

15 

0 

Re**  May  8  by  collection  of  the  Church  ... 

...  0 

8 

6 

Re**  June  12  by  Collection  of  the  Church 

...  0 

2 

0 

Re**  July  31  by  collection  of  the  Church 

...  0 

19 

0 

Re"*  August  14  by  collection  . 

...  0 

1 

0 

Re**  October  23  of  Mr.  Utting  ... 

Re**  October  30  by  collection  of  the 

...  0 

10 

6 

Church  . 

...  1 

0 

6 

Collected  in  the  whole  ... 


::3i 


5  16  6 
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The  aiccompt  of  the  Money  Disburst  in 
Church  For  the  Support  of  the  Minister,  and 
other  occasions. 

March  13,  1763.  The  accompt  of  the  £  S.  D. 

money  Disburst  in  the  year  1763 

Paid  to  Mr.  Trivett  March  13th,  1763  .  0  10  6 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  April  10th  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  10  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Corbin  April  10th  for  horses 

keeping  .  .  ...  0  26 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  May  8th  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  10  6 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  June  12  . 0  15  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Cole  July  3  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  10  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  July  17  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  8  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  July  31  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  8  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Corbin  July  31  for  horses 

keeping . 0  6  6 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  Sep.  11th  . 0  8  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  October  2  ...  ...  .  0  10  6 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  October  30  .  ...  ...  0  8  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  Dec.  4  .  ...  ...  0  10  6 

paid  to  Mr.  Corbin  Dec  4  for  horses 

keeping . 0  4  0 

paid  to  Mr.  Purdy  Dec.  18  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  10  3 

Disburst  in  all . 6  12  3 

The  accounts  do  not  balance,  and  one  wonders  who  paid  the 
difference.  These  accounts  were  made  before  the  Church  was 
actually  established. 

The  entries  in  the  year  1765  contain  the  following : 

“  Paid  to  Wells  Jillings  for  troubling  his  house  0  2  0” 

”  Paid  to  Wells  Jillings  for  the  use  of  his  house  0  2  6” 

This  was  evidently  the  meeting  place  of  the  Church. 

“  paid  to  Wm.  Richards  for  letters  .  0  0  6  ” 

On  September  30th,  1765  the  Church  was  settled,  meeting  at 
Rushall.  The  account  records  that  Thomas  Smith,  Charles  Mort- 
lock  and  Mary  Murrel,  upon  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
were  baptised,  by  Edward  Trivett.  These  three  were  probably 
baptised  in  the  River  Waveney  near  Harleston,  in  Norfolk.  These 
three  members  joined  with  the  nine  members  from  Beccles  to  form 
the  Church.  The  members  from  Beccles  were  Thomas  Cowing, 
W'illiam  Barnes,  William  Shilling,  William  Richards,  William 
Johnson,  Susanna  Richards,  Sarah  Richards,  Prudence  Jillings, 
and  Martha  Shilling.  These  twelve  ”  In  Love  Devoted  ourselves 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  one  another  by  the  wilt  of  God,  and  were 
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planted  into  a  Church  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  beloved  Mr. 
Trivett.” 

After  the  Church  had  in  this  manner  been  united,  the  members 
endeavoured  to  fill  up  their  vacant  Sabbaths  by  prayer,  and  read¬ 
ing  a  Sermon,  and  in  the  spring  they  used  to  set  a  text  of  scripture 
for  every  one  of  their  male  members  “to  speak  their  thoughts 
upon  it.” 

The  accounts  also  record  that  on  May  19th,  1766  two  shillings 
and  four  pence  was  paid  for  a  Church  Book,  and  on  July  30th 
a  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  three  pence  was  paid  for  “  the 
Tablecloth  and  the  napkin.” 

On  the  3rd  of  August  1766,  the  Church  recognised  that 
Thomas  Smith,  through  the  talks  that  he  had  given  on  the  texts 
of  scripture,  was  destined  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  on 
that  day  sent  him  forth.  The  interest  increased  at  Shelfanger,  and 
a  barn  was  repaired  for  a  Meeting  House.  In  the  accounts  there 
is  an  entry  of  £1  2s.  Id.  towards  this  meeting  house,  but  it  was  not 
opened  until  on  or  about  the  24th  of  November,  1768. 

On  the  opening  day  the  ministers  attending  were  Edward 
Trivett,  Henry  Utting,  Samuel  Sowden,  John  Hitchcock,  Jabez 
Brown,  John  Brown,  and  Samuel  Fisher.  The  bringing  together 
of  these  jninisters,  all  being  Particular  Baptists,  led  them  to 
consider  the  formation  of  an  Association.  This  talk  ultimately 
led  to  the  beginning  of  the  “  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Association  ” 
actually  commenced  in  1769.  Thomas  Smith  was  born  at  Fress- 
ingfield,  Suffolk,  on  January  27th,  1736.  He  heard  the  Gospel 
and  was  converted  under  Thomas  Purdy,  who  soon  removed  to 
Rye  in  Sussex.  Edward  Trivett  baptised  Thomas  Smith  on  the 
day  the  Church  was  formed  at  Rushall,  September  30th,  1765. 
He  was  chosen  a  deacon  on  May  19th,  1766  and  had  frequent 
baptisms.  He  was  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the 
Church  on  August  3rd,  1766,  and  was  ordained  on  June  21st,  1769, 
when  Mr.  Trivett  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister  and  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  to  the  people,  Mr.  Henry  Utting  was  also  present  on  that 
occasion  and  these  four  ministers  agreed  to  meet  at  Wattisham 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  1769  for  the  purpose  of  found¬ 
ing  the  Association. 

Thomas  Smith  married  Kezia  Gooch  who  had  been  baptised 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  on  April  13th,  1766,  and  had  join^  the 
Church  on  that  date.  They  had  nine  children.  Mr.  Smith 
removed  to  Fersfield  on  October  30th,  1772. 

.Several  members  of  the  Church  were  sent  out  from  time  to 
time  to  preach.  John  Brown,  received  from  the  Yarmouth  Church, 
was  sent  out  to  preach  on  May  1st,  1768.  He  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  barn.  John  Calton  of  Winfarthing,  Edward 
Manser  of  Bunwell,  who  founded  the  Church  at  Horham,  and 
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probably  also  Warren  Garrod  went  from  the  Shelfanger  Church. 
William  Wales  Horne,  who  became  pastor  at  Yarmouth  was  also 
Si  member.  Altogether  eight  w'ere  set  apart,  the  last  being  either 
Simon  Tipple  or  Jonas  Smith. 

The  deacons  who  served  during  Thomas  Smith’s  ministry 
were  all  “  solemnly  set  apart  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands.” 

The  records  say  that  four  churches  were  formed,  but  do 
not  state  which.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  Kenninghall,  Attle¬ 
borough,  Carleton  Rode,  and  Wymondham  or  Horham. 

In  sentiment  Thomas  Smith  was  a  Supralapsarian.  He 
composed  eleven  hundred  hymns,  out  of  which  William  Ward  of 
Diss  selected  a  hundred  and  published  them  under  the  title 
"  Original  Hymns  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith.”  These  hymns  were 
published  after  his  death  with  a  brief  memoir.  Edward  Manser 
■of  Horham  transcribed  five  hundred  of  these  hymns  declaring 
“  that  the  pleasure  he  had  himself  received  in  the  perusal  of  them 
had  more  than  amply  repaid  him  for  all  his  labour.” 

Both  of  the  families  of  the  Mansers  and  the  Smiths  lost  their 
landed  properties  at  their  death.  Mr.  Smith  took  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  churches.  He  ordained 
Robert  Bunn  at  Necton  in  May,  1796,  and  delivered  the  charge 
to  the  minister  at  the  ordination  of  William  Wales  Home  at 
Yarmouth  on  December  21st,  1797.  He  also  continued  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Association.  He  was 
47  years  pastor  during  which  time  two  hundred  were  baptised. 
He  died  at  his  home  at  Fersfield  on  December  13th,  1813,  at  the 
age  of  77.  The  circumstances  of  his  funeral  were  very  peculiar. 
He  was  buried  “  at  his  chapel  at  Shelfanger.  .  .  .  The  coffin  was 
placed  in  his  own  waggon,  preceded  by  his  bearers,  and  the  singers 
of  his  congregation,  chaunting  a  funeral  dirge;  the  waggon  was 
drawn  by  his  own  team,  and  besides  the  coffin  which  was  covered 
over  with  a  waggon  tilt  for  a  pall,  the  com  sacks  belonging  to  it 
were  stuffed  with  straw,  and  being  placed  round  the  coffin,  served 
for  seats  for  his  children,  all  in  deep  mourning.  Behind  the 
waggon  followed  the  chief  mourner;  this  was  his  own  riding 
horse  attached  by  a  bridle.” 

Jeremiah  Hubbard  was  the  next  pastor.  He  was  bom  in 
1775,  and  was  baptised  at  Worstead  in  1795.  He  requested  the 
Worstead  Church  to  send  him  out  to  preach  in  the  year  1798, 
but  as  he  had  removed  to  Yarmouth,  permission  Avas  not  given. 
However,  on  December  9th,  1804,  the  Worstead  Church  dismissed 
him  to  Yarmouth,  and  the  next  year  he  was  sent  out  by  that 
Church.  In  1807  he  settled  at  Wymondham,  and  in  1815  removed 
to  Shelfanger.  Jeremiah  Hubbard  married  Judith  Jackson  and 
they  had  five  children.  About  seventy  persons  were  received  into 
the  Church  during  his  ministry,  and  it  was  during  his  ministry 
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that  the  chapel  was  built.  In  1819,  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Association  meetings  were  held  at  Shelfanger.  At  that  time 
a  large  booth  was  erected  for  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  the 
meetings.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  an  arrangement  which  is 
perpetuated  in  the  Association  Tent  of  the  present  Strict  Baptists. 
In  November,  1826,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Lowestoft,  this  he  did  with  great  acceptance,  but  could  not  accept 
the  pastorate  as  he  had  promised  to  settle  at  Aldringham  in  Suffolk. 
During  the  latter  end  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  life  he  suffered  much 
from  depression  of  spirits  and  mental  debility,  which  shortened 
his  usefulness  and  led  him  to  resign.  He  died  at  Chelmondiston, 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  succeeded  by  John  Clarke,  a  man  of  good 
natural  abilities  and  preaching  talents,  but  from  various  causes 
the  Church  declined  during  his  ministry,  and  he  left  at  Easter 
1834,  having  occupied  the  pulpit  for  ten  years.  It  is  possible  that 
this  John  Clarke  was  sent  out  by  the  Walsham-le- Willows  Church 
in  1824,  and  at  the  end  of  his  ministry  at  Shelfanger  settled  at 
Great  Oakley  in  1836. 

The  next  pastor  was  Thomas  Winter,  a  schoolmaster  from 
Re^ham.  He  settled  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  The 
beginning  of  his  ministry  was  very  successful.  In  June  1835,  the 
minutes  record  :  “  The  Lord  having  blessed  the  labours  of  ouir 

Pastor  so  that  our  Meeting  House  became  too  small  to  contain 
with  comfort  the  number  of  persons  who  wished  to  attend,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  two  galleries  should  be  erected.” 
Before  the  work  was  begun  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  many 
came  forward  very  liberally  and  the  alteration  was  soon  completed. 
The  amount  of  carpenter’s,  glazier’s,  smith’s  and  mason’s  bills 
was  £38  7s.  6d.  The  galleries  were  opened  on  Whit-Tuesday, 
and  collections  were  made.  The  services  of  the  day  were  truly 
interesting  and  the  attendance  was  very  great.  The  collection 
amounted  to  £14.  There  was  a  Prayer  Meeting  previous  to  the 
opening  day,  and  on  the  following  day  Cornelius  Elven  preached 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  Simon  Borret 
Gooch  preached.  “  We  hope  the  Lord’s  Presence  was  with  us, 
and  that  much  good  was  done  ”  is  the  note  in  the  minutes. 

An  advance  was  made  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  on 
July  Sth,  1835,  a  Sunday  School  was  formed. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  Association  known  as  "  The 
Friendly  Association.”  In  the  year  1837,  it  consisted  of  the  four 
churches,  Kenninghall,  Attleborough,  Qirleton  Rode  and  Shel¬ 
fanger.  These  meetings  were  held  on  Good  Fridays,  and  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  was  held  at  Shelfanger  during  that  year. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  Thomas  Winter’s  ministry 
more  members  were  added  to  the  Church  than  in  any  similar 
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period.  “  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  plucked  the  rose  of 
prosperity  than  the  bitter  thorns  of  adversity  pierced  us.”  A 
separation  took  place  of  a  very  painful  and  melancholy  nature. 
Thomas  Winter  left  in  September  1837,  and  a  year  later  the 
following  statement  was  entered  in  the  minutes.  “  As  a  Church 
we  have  had  to  sustain  a  severe  shock  through  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  our  late  pastor  Thomas  Winter  who  fell  so 
grievously  as  at  once  to  silence  himself  and  render  his  separation 
and  departure  necessary.” 

For  a  time  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  various  supplies,  but 
in  May  1838,  through  the  influence  of  Cornelius  Elven,  John 
Dallison  came  to  them  from  Bury.  He  accepted  the  call  for  a 
year  and  then  went  on  to  Sible  Hedingham.  A  Mr.  Carto  next 
supplied,  but  was  not  invited.  Then  came  Joseph  Caldwell  Wyke 
from  Hunmanby  for  twelve  months,  but  not  being  generally 
received,  he  left  in  1841  for  Whitechurch.  The  Good  Friday 
meetings  were  held  again  at  Shelfanger  in  1841. 

Robert  Enefer  Webster  from  Kingston  started  work  there 
in  April  1841.  In  1842  Enos  Holding,  one  of  the  members,  was 
called  to  minister  in  the  villages.  Mr.  Webster  remained  only  two 
and  a  half  years  and  then  left  for  Dorman’s  Land. 

In  November  1844,  George  Ward  from  Tittleshall  “was 
invited  to  the  helm  of  the  Church,  and  though  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety  and  one  who  desired  and  patiently  laboured  for  the  good 
of  souls,  no  gale  of  prosperity  attended  to  cheer  the  church  or 
sustain  the  pastor.” 

In  1844  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Sunday  School  were 
drawn  up  and  entered  in  the  Church  Book.  A  Scripture  ticket 
w'as  given  each  week  to  scholars  who  repeated  their  lessons 
correctly,  and  another  to  those  whose  conduct  was  good  and  who 
had  attended  both  morning  and  evening.  Twelve  Scripture  ticlcets 
could  be  exchanged  for  one  picture  ticket,  and  every  picture  ticket 
was  of  the  value  of  one  penny  in  rewards.  The  school  met  at 
nine  o’clock  and  one  o’clock,  and  it  was  particularly  laid  down 
that  reading  and  spelling  was  part  of  the  instruction.  In  that 
same  year  the  Church  made  application  to  the  Baptist  Fund  for 
support  and  received  £6.  The  “  Friendly  Association  ”  met  again 
on  Good  Friday  1845.  Eight  dinners  were  provided  for  the 
ministers  at  “  The  Crown,”  the  charge  being  twelve  shillings  to  the 
Church. 

“  On  Lord’s  Day,  April  6th,  a  Petition  to  Parliament  against 
the  Maynooth  Grant  was  read  to  the  congregation  and  signed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  seven  names.” 

In  1845  the  use  of  the  vestry  was  gi  anted  to  Mr.  Ward  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a  Day  School.  In  the  same  year  the  church 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Association. 
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There  is  a  curious  note  concerning  the  singing  in  the  Sunday 
School.  On  February  22nd,  1846,  Brother  Jolly  proposed  that 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  talent  there  is  for  singing  amongst 
the  Sunday  School  children  and  with  a  view  to  improve  it  that  tiie 
children  be  assembled  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  for  singing  and 
prayer  previous  to  their  being  taught  in  the  gallery.  This  pro¬ 
position  w'as  agreed  to. 

In  1846  the  question  of  Strict  or  Open  Communion  was  faced 
by  the  Church.  There  is  a  curious  reference  which  says  that 
“  the  strict  communion  principle  being  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Elven  ” 
was  one  reason  why  the  Association  should  be  broken  up.  The 
answer  of  the  Church  was  that  they  were  decidedly  strict  on  the 
communion  question  and  intended  to  appoint  messengers  to  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  ministry  of  George  Ward  ended  in  1847,  when  he  left 
for  Bradfield  St.  George.  In  the  July  following,  Thomas  Winter 
was  received  back  into  the  church  on  a  profession  of  faith,  and 
occupied  the  pulpit.  The  Church  fell  evidently  into  a  sad  state, 
for  the  minutes  record  :  “  The  high  tide  of  prosperity  referred 

to  in  his  former  ministrations  by  no  means  returned  with  the 
latter.  The  Church  gradually  declined  to  the  lowest  ebb  it  had  ever 
known  since  the  early  years  of  its  formation.” 

Some  of  the  minutes  of  Church  Meetings  carry  a  certain 
amount  cf  humour.  Here  are  two  records  quite  complete.  The 
first  records :  “  1848  April  30  Church  met  and  after  imploring 
the  Divine  Guidance  we  came  to  a  unanimous  conclusion  to  have  a 
Public  Tea  Meeting  on  June  20.”  Then  on  “1853  Feb.  27,  Church 
met — after  prayer  it  was  deeply  regretted  that  so  little  interest  was 
taken  in  Church  Meetings,  and  having  nothing  to  attend  to  the 
meeting  was  adjourned.” 

In  1853  the  Church  drew  up  a  Petition  against  the  Education 
Bill  which  was  sent  to  Parliament.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people  present  when  this  was  passed.  In  the  next  year  a 
kind  of  clothing  club  was  suggested  for  the  children  of  the 
Sunday  School.  The  children  had  to  pay  something  weekly  and 
money  was  added  by  subscriptions. 

Thomas  Winter  left  in  May  1855,  and  was  later  transferred 
to  Eiarl  Soham,  but  the  membership  had  declined  to  twenty-nine 
members. 

“  The  feeble  band  of  disciples  were  not  however,  deserted  by 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.”  Barnabus  Burroughes  of  Attle¬ 
borough,  who  had  been  preaching  at  Wymondham  became  pastor. 
There  were  cheering  marks  of  Divine  Goodness.  Five  were 
baptised  and  one  restored.  Mr.  Burroughes  had  settled  in  1855, 
but  in  1857  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  “  borne  with  fortitude 
and  Christian  submission  ”  he  passed  away.  His  death  was 
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regretted  by  a  bereaved  church  and  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Richard  Bryant  Horne  was  the  next  pastor.  He  was  bom 
in  1827.  He  appeared  before  the  Kenninghall  Church  and  related 
his  experience,  and  was  accepted  for  membership.  He  was 
received  into  the  Shelfanger  church  in  1859  and  ordained  pastor  on 
June  13th,  1859.  Mr.  Gooch  of  Fakenham  delivered  the  charge  to 
the  minister  and  Mr.  Hill  of  Stoke  Ash  the  exhortation  to  the 
people. 

During  this  time  the  Church  felt  great  concern  over  the 
neighbouring  villages.  A  house  was  opened  at  Biressingham,  and  a 
chapel  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £60,  and  was  at  first  used  for 
week-evening  and  Sunday  services  only.  It  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Hoddy  of  Horham  in  1859. 

The  Centenary  services  were  held  in  1865.  The  chapel  was 
repainted  and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £15.  Three  sermons  were 
preached  on  October  1st,  1865  by  Charles  H.  Hoskens  of  Norwich, 
and  on  the  Monday  George  Wright  of  Beocles  preached,  and  the 
evening  meeting  contained  “  animated  addresses.”  On  October 
6th,  after  an  affectionate  address  from  Mr.  Porcher,  the  pastor 
was  presented  with  a  purse  containing  £6  10s.  Od.  by  Mr.  W. 
Jarrett.  Mr.  Horne’s  pastorate  had  been  marked  with  quiet  but 
real  success.  Thirty-four  had  been  received  by  baptism  and  seven 
others  received.  There  were  at  least  fifteen  villages  from  which 
the  members  of  the  congregation  came  during  his  ministry.  Mr. 
Horne  died  at  Carleton  Rode  in  1893. 

”The  next  minister  was  Thomas  Henry  Sparham,  who 
commenced  his  ministry  on  September  2nd,  1866.  Mr.  Sparham 
was  born  on  July  26th,  1823  at  Brighton.  He  was  converted  to 
God  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  consecrated  every  talent  to  his 
Lord.  In  Diss  and  neighbourhood  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  In  1853  he  undertook 
the  care  of  the  Old  Buckenham  Baptist  Church.  During  the  week 
he  worked  as  an  upholsterer  in  Diss,  and  went  on  Sundays  to 
his  “  Bishopric,”  a  distance  of  ten  and  a  half  miles  each  way. 
Sometimes  he  was  met  on  the  way  by  a  friend  with  a  pony  and 
trap,  and  sometimes  he  walked  the  whole  distance.  Mr.  Sparham’s 
recognition  services  at  Shelfanger  were  combined  with  the  Harvest 
services  on  September  12th,  1866.  For  nearly  nine  years  of  his 
ministry  Mr.  Sparham  continued  with  his  trade,  but  about  July 
1875  the  Church  being  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  him  to 
continue  his  ministry  among  them,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
work. 

In  1867  alterations  were  made  to  the  chapel  and  repairs  to 
the  roof  at  a  cost  of  £36. 

Good  Friday  “  Friendly  Association  ”  meetings  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  Churches.  Services  were  held  at  Shelfanger  in  1868 
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and  1871.  By  February  1st,  1871  the  Church  membership  had 
risen  to  eighty-eight. 

In  1874  on  February  22nd,  there  is  this  note :  “  To-day  was 
the  opening  service  with  the  harmonium  played  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Jarrett.” 

Thomas  Henry  Sparham  left  Shelfanger  in  1878.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sensitiveness.  He  would  neither  cry  nor  strive,  nor 
let  his  voice  be  heard  in  angry  speech.  In  consequence  of  his 
intense  shrinking  from  all  conflict  he  left  the  ministry  and  went 
to  Doncaster  for  three  years.  In  those  days  there  was  no  Baptist 
Church  there,  so  he  worshipped  and  laboured  with  the 
Wesleyans. 

In  1882  he  was  invited  back  to  Norfolk  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  at  Necton.  On  leaving  Doncaster  high  testimonials  were 
given  him  both  from  his  fellow  workman  and  the  Wesleyan  Super¬ 
intendent.  He  later  worked  at  Great  Ellingham,  and  retired  in 
October  1897.  The  simplicity  of  character  and  life  of  Mr.  Spar- 
ham  was  unique.  With  a  fund  of  humour  and  patho«  akin  to 
genius,  and  a  tender,  sympathetic,  sensitive  nature  he  endeared 
himself  to  all.  A  great  domestic  affliction  overshadowed  his  life, 
but  was  borne  with  uncomplaining  meekness.  In  early  life  he  was 
an  intense  Calvinist,  in  maturer  years  he  held  wider  views  of  the 
divine  love. 

J.  Miller  Hamilton  wrote  of  him :  “  A  man  of  saintly 

character,  a  very  good  pastor,  and  able  to  speak  in  a  way  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  A  man  of  sanctified 
common  sense,  with  power  to  attract  and  hold  his  congregation 
and  the  good  name  of  the  entire  neighbourhood.”  He  died  on 
July  16th,  1898. 

After  Mr.  Sparham’s  resignation,  Mr.  C.  Hewitt  from 
Hitchen,  Herts,  preached  for  several  Sundays  but  was  not  invited 
to  the  Pastorate,  but  on  July  27th,  1879,  Mr.  A.  E.  Spicer  was 
invited  and  accepted  and  commenced  his  ministry  on  November 
3rd.  At  the  same  meeting  the  church  adopted  the  use  of  “  Our 
Own  Hymn  Book.”  On  September  26th,  1880  Mt.  Spicer,  having 
changed  his  views,  resigned. 

In  February  1881  it  was  agreed  that  George  Bird  Dearie,  who 
had  been  minister  at  Felthorpe  should  be  invited  to  preach,  and 
commenced  his  ministry  on  May  1st. 

The  church  joined  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Baptist 
Association  on  March  4th,  1882.  Mr.  Dearie’s  recognition  services 
were  held  on  May  30th,  1882.  S.  K.  Bland  of  Ipswich  gave  the 
charge  to  the  minister  and  Thomas  John  Ewing  gave  the  charge 
to  the  church. 

During  1883,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  chapel  was 
altered  and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  between  £60  and  £90.  The 
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building  was  also  insured  and  licensed  for  marriages.  In  1887 
a  Loan  Tract  Society  was  formed  for  Shelfanger. 

George  Bird  Dearie  resigned  in  1892  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Pulham  St.  Mary.  His  death  was  a  tragedy  for  he 
was  killed  in  his  own  pulpit,  on  March  24th,  1895.  There  was 
a  great  storm  and  wind  blew  the  roof  off  the  chapel  and  a  part  of 
the  end  wall  fell  upon  him.  Several  members  of  the  congregation 
were  also  hurt.  Great  sympathy  was  shown  to  the  bereaved  in 
the  churches  around  and  financial  help  was  given. 

The  last  pastor  was  Amos  John  Jarrett.  He  commenced  in 
.September  1892.  He  had  previously  been  a  member  at  Hethersett. 

A  rule  was  passed  by  the  Church  in  1896  that  members  not 
attending  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  six  observances  would  not  be 
regarded  as  members. 

In  November  1898,  the  pastor  removed  his  residence  from 
Redenhall  to  Shelfanger.  His  ministry  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  faithful  one,  but  little  success  attended  the  work  as  many 
of  the  older  members  passed  to  their  eternal  home. 

In  1906  repairs  were  undertaken  both  in  connection  with  the 
Shelfanger  and  Bressingham  Chapels  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £31. 

Mr.  Jarrett  resigned  in  1909  but  continued  as  a  member,  and 
in  1914  he  again  became  pastor.  In  1915  the  pastor  made  a  gift 
to  the  church  of  £20  for  bricking  the  end  of  the  chapel.  The 
trust  deeds  were  deposited  with  the  Strict  Baptists  of  London  for 
safe  custody.  Mr.  Jarrett  resigned  in  May  1922  after  a  term  of 
thirty  years. 

Since  then  the  work  has  continued  in  a  small  way,  but  the 
membership  continued  to  decline,  and  in  1942  the  church  was 
almost  extinct.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  loss  of  population  in 
the  country  and  the  ease  with  which  members  can  now  journey 
from  one  place  to  another. 


Maurice  F.  Hewett. 


A  Conservative  thinks  again 
about  Daniel. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  interpreting  the  book  of  Daniel 
are  notorious.  To  this  fact  the  variety  of  expositions  offered 
us  today  are  a  sufficient  witness.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
travelled  a  tortuous  way  to  reach  his  present  conclusions;  he 
feels  it  may  be  more  helpful  to  recount  his  successive  reactions 
to  the  problems  presented  by  the  book  than  to  give  a  bare  state¬ 
ment  of  opposing  views,  for  he  suspects  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
experience. 

When  his  interests  first  turned  to  eschatology,  the  writer 
felt  he  ought  to  know  something  about  the  book  of  Daniel.  Very 
rashly  he  announced  to  his  congregation  that  he  would  commence 
a  series  of  studies  on  the  book  in  his  weekly  Bible  school,  feeling 
he  could  share  the  results  of  his  labours  as  he  proceeded.  He 
consulted  a  tutor  of  his  former  theological  college,  seeking  advice 
as  to  how  to  tackle  the  problems  entailed.  He  was  not  a  little 
shocked  when  the  respected  tutor  advised  him  not  to  make  up 
his  mind  too  quickly  as  to  the  date  of  Daniel :  “  Study  the  book 
first,  then  draw  your  conclusions,”  he  was  told.  That  sounded 
heretical.  Did  not  every  respectable  Evangelical  know  that  Daniel 
was  written  in  the  sixth  century?  He  turned  to  his  studies, 
determined  not  to  be  deflected  from  the  path  of  truth. 

He  began  with  Pusey’s  Lectures  on  Daniel  the  Prophet.  The 
opening  sentences  of  the  treatise  confirmed  his  suspicions  as  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  respected  tutor.  “  The  book  of  Daniel  is 
especially  fitted  to  be  a  battlefield  between  faith  and  unbelief,” 
declared  Pusey.  “  It  admits  of  no  half  measures.  It  is  either 
Divine  or  an  imposture.  To  write  any  book  under  the  name  of 
another,  and  to  give  it  out  to  be  his,  is,  in  any  case,  a  forgery, 
dishonest  in  itself,  and  destructive  of  all  trustworthiness.  But 
the  case  as  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  if  it  were  not  his,  would  go 
far  beyond  even  this.  The  writer,  were  he  not  Daniel,  must 
have  lied  on  a  most  frightful  scale,  ascribing  to  God  prophecies 
which  were  never  uttered,  and  miracles  which  are  assumed  never 
to  have  been  wrought.  In  a  word,  the  whole  book  would  he  one 
lie  in  the  Name  of  God."  The  student’s  mind  was  made  up. 
He  would  under  no  circumstances  yield  to  the  devilish  subtleties 
of  the  critics ! 
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Pusey’s  work  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  erudition.  R.  D. 
Wilson,  in  his  article  on  Daniel  in  the  International  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopaedia,  stated  that  it  still  remains  the  finest  work 
on  the  book.  One  can  hardly  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  won  the  assent  of  a  young  man  who  had  read  no  other 
serious  work  on  the  subject.  But  Boutflower  is  equally  per¬ 
suasive,  being  armed  with  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  Assyriology. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson’s  exposition  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel, 
contained  in  The  Coming  Prince,  also  made  a  deep  impression 
by  its  careful  marshalling  of  evidence  and  the  astounding  results 
of  its  calculations.  There  followed  an  ever  deepening  conviction 
of  the  authenticity  of  Daniel  as  the  student  passed  on  to  absorb 
C.  H.  H.  Wright’s  works,  together  with  those  of  Auberlen,  Keil, 
Zockler  and  various  lesser  lights.  By  this  time  he  was  so  fortified 
that  the  fiery  darts  of  Bevan,  Charles,  and  Montgomery  could 
make  no  impression  on  his  armour;  Daniel  was  sixth  century, 
a  child  could  tell  it,  further  argument  was  superfluous.  His 
congregations  were  instructed  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  The  esteem 
for  the  formerly  highly  respected  tutor  diminished  a  shade! 

Not  long  afterwards  the  writer  commenced  for  the  first  time 
a  careful  study  of  the  Apocrypha.  He  was  made  just  a  trifle 
uneasy  by  the  curious  similarity  of  atmosphere  between  some 
of  these  books  and  that  of  Daniel,  particularly  in  the  realm  of 
personal  piety,  but  he  suppressed  the  thought  as  too  subjective. 
He  passed  on  to  the  study  of  the  extra-canonical  apocalyptic 
literature.  Since  k  was  generally  admitted  that  Daniel  was  prior 
to  these  works,  the  similarity  of  the  latter  to  it  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  conscious  imitation,  so  nothing  was  gained  in 
this  respect.  All  the  time,  of  course,  he  was  reading  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  ever  with  an  eye  on  eschatology.  From 
the  fog  an  important  principle  of  interpretation  increasingly  made 
itself  discernible :  every  writer  of  the  prophetic  books  in  both 
Testaments  stood  in  an  immediate  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  to  them  all,  the  Kingdom  was  “  at  hand.”  In  the  N.T. 
this  needs  little  demonstration;  the  Parousia  is  not  only  longed 
for,  it  is  hoped  for  and  expected  to  happen  “  soon  ”  (see  e.g. 
Rom.  xiii.  Ilf.,  1  Cor.  vii.  29f.,  Heb.  x.  37,  1  Pt.  iv.  7,  Jas.  v,  8, 
1  Jn.  ii.  18,  Rev.  i.  3).  The  principle,  however,  is  equally  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  O.T. :  Isaiah  looked  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
come  in  connection  with  the  troublous  times  of  the  Assyrian 
oppression  (see  e.g.  Chs.  7-9,  10-11),  Habakkuk  on  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  (Hab.  ii.  2-3) ;  Jeremiah,  Deutero-Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
prophesied  of  its  establishment  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  under 
Cyrus  (e.g.  Jer.  29-31,  Is.  49,  51,  Ezek.  36).  Haggai,  writing  after 
that  return,  foretold  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Temple  then  in  course  of  rebuilding  (Hag.  2). 
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And  so  on.  The  question  suggested  itself  :  Is  Daniel  an  exception 
to  this  principle  ?  The  prophecies  were  looked  at  again  with  this 
query  in  mind.  There  seemed  to  be  one  answer  possible : 
Daniel  is  no  exception. 

This  conviction  was  established  for  the  writer  in  a  very 
simple  way.  All  expositors  (except  the  extreme  futurists)  are 
agreed  that  the  vision  in  Dan.  8.  1-27  has  Antiochus  Epiphane.s 
in  view :  he  is  the  “  little  horn  ”  that  ravages  the  people  of  God 
and  their  land  and  exalts  himself  against  the  host  of  heaven. 
Now  the  angel  interpreter  distinctly  declares  that  the  vision 
belongs  to  the  End-time,  immediately  prior  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God :  “  Understand,  O  son  of  man ;  for  at  the 
time  of  the  end  shall  be  the  vision  ”  (viii.  17),  and  again  in 
Verse  19 :  “  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  know  what  shall  be  in  the 
last  end  of  the  indignation ;  for  at  the  time  appointed  the  end 
shall  be  ”  (or,  as  R.V.,  “  it  belongeth  to  the  appointed  time  of  the 
end  ”).  From  these  statements  alone  one  may  deduce  that,  to 
this  writer,  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  stood  as  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  End.  This  is  made  abundantly  clear 
in  the  closing  vision  of  the  book,  Chs.  10-12.  An  angel  tells  the 
prophet,  “  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what  shall 
befall  thy  people  in  the  latter  days :  for  the  vision  is  yet  for 
many  days  ”  (x.  14).  A  lengthy  description  is  then  given  of  the 
relations  between  the  Seleucid  and  Ptolemaic  houses,  with  especial 
prominence  to  the  doings  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  appears  in 
xi.  21  and  continues  to  occupy  the  scene  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  Antiochus  is  the  king 
spoken  throughout  this  passage ;  there  is  no  indication  of  a  change 
of  reference  after  Verse  21,  it  is  the  same  tyrant  who  works 
his  evil  doings  till  he  comes  to  an  untimely  end  (xi.  45).  Imme¬ 
diately  after  that  event  Michael  stands  to  deliver  his  people,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  occurs  and  the  kingdom  is  given  to  the 
saints  (xii.  1-3).  It  thus  seems  clear  that  this  prophet  knows 
no  history  after  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Since  this  is  so  in  these  two  visions,  the  presumption 
naturally  occurs  to  one  that  the  same  goal  is  in  view  in  the  other 
visions  of  the  book.  This  conclusion  seems  inescapable  when 
it  is  realised  that  each  vision  culminates  in  the  End-time  and  is 
described  in  similar  terms  throughout :  i.e.  the  descriptions 
of  Chs.  2,  7  and  9  correspond  both  to  each  other  and  to  tho?® 
of  Chs.  8  and  11-12.  No  attempt  is  being  made  at  completeness 
here  so  there  is  no  need  to  adduce  any  but  the  most  significant 
parallels. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  last  empire  in  Ch.  2,  represented 
by  the  iron  legs,  are  related  in  detail  in  Ch.  11,  where  the  fortunes 
of  the  Seleucid  and  Ptolemaic  empires  are  set  forth,  although  the 
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writer  knows  quite  well  that  these  two  kingdoms  did  not  exhaust 
Alexander’s  territory  (see  vii.  8,  xi.  4) ;  he  confines  his  attention 
to  these  two  empires  because  of  their  importance  for  the  situation 
he  has  in  mind.  The  strength  of  iron  possessed  by  the  fourth 
kingdom  (ii.  40)  is  represented  by  the  fierceness  of  the  fourth 
beast  and  its  great  iron  teeth  (vii.  7),  with  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  viii.  10,  ix.  26,  xi.  40f.  The  failure  of  iron  and  clay  to 
mix  together  (ii.  43)  is  illustrated  in  Ch.  11  by  the  unsuccessful 
marriages  attempted  between  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  (xi.  6, 
17).  Th  little  horn  of  vii.  9,  despite  all  that  is  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  seems  identical  with  that  of  viii.  9,  which  confessedly 
denotes  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Boutflower  compares  with  the 
latter  passage  what  is  said  of  Antiochus  in  xi.  23,  “  He  shall  come 
up,  and  shall  become  strong,  with  a  small  people,”  so  that  the 
oppressor  in  these  three  visions  is  the  same.  The  description 
of  his  activities,  in  Ch.  9  as  well  as  in  Chs.  7,  8  and  11,  leaves 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  prophet  has  in  view  one  individual 
only  .  This  antichrist  waxes  great  against  God  (vii.  8,  25,  viii.  11, 
xi.  36-37),  He  persecutes  the  Jews  and  spoils  their  land  (vii.  21, 
viii.  9,  ix.  26,  xi.  30f).  He  affects  the  regular  sacrifices  (vii.  25, 
viii.  11,  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11).  He  treads  under  the  sanctuary 
(viii.  11,  13,  ix.  26,  xi.  31).  He  sets  up  the  abomination  that 
desolates  (viii.  13,  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11).  This  lasts  for  three  and 
a  half  years  approximately  (vii.  25,  viii.  14,  ix.  27,  xii.  7).  A 
catastrophic  judgment  overtakes  the  tyrant  (ii.  34-35,  vii.  9-12, 
viii.  25,  ix.  27,  xi.  45-xii.  1).  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  then 
established  (ii.  35,  44,  vii.  13-14,  18,  22,  27,  ix.  24,  xii.  2-3). 

Since  the  reference  of  these  visions  is  identical,  then  the 
fourth  kingdom  of  Chs.  2  and  7  is  the  Greek.  From  this  con¬ 
clusion  these  seems  no  escape.  Nor  need  there  be  any  effort  to 
evade  it.  We  stand  in  good  company  in  so  interpreting  the 
visions.  This  view  was  held  by  a  long  line  of  honoured  and 
devout  scholars,  among  whom  are  to  be  numbered  Ephraem  Syrus, 
Grotius,  Zockler,  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  Zahn,  and — for  the  benefit 
of  our  Calvinist  enthusiasts — the  Annotators  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  most  of  the 
objections  adduced  against  the  late  appearance  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  in  reality  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  date  but  flow  from 
this  relation  of  the  visions,  a  relation,  which,  nevertheless,  seems 
to  be  undoubtedly  correct  and  by  which  we  must  stand  whatever 
the  consequences. 

It  may  be  asked,  “Why  cannot  we  freely  admit  the  Macca- 
baean  reference  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  still  adhere  to 

'  For  a  complete  account  of  the  history  of  interpretation  of  the  four 
kingdoms,  see  H.  H.  Rowley,  DarUis  the  Medc  and  the  Four  World  Empires 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  pp.  70f. 
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their  Danielic  authorship?”  For  the  writer,  the  question  was 
settled  by  the  one  fact  that  such  a  recourse  makes  the  book  an 
exception,  and  that  a  most  remarkable  one,  to  the  rule  that  the 
prophets  as  a  body  stand  in  an  immediate  relation  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  whose  coming  forms  the  burden  of  their  prophecies. 
This  rule  has  been  conjoined  to  another  by  A.  B.  Davidson  to 
form  the  supreme  canon  for  dating  any  prophecy.  “  A  prophetic 
writer,”  he  declared,  “  always  makes  the  basis  of  his  prophecies 
the  historical  position  in  which  he  himself  is  placed.  .  .  .  And  .  .  . 
the  purpose  of  prophecy  as  exercised  in  Israel  was  mainly  ethical, 
bearing  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  the 
prophet  lived  ”  (O.  T.  Prophecy,  p.  245).  This  view,  he  stated, 
is  “  founded  on  two  facts,  both  obtained  from  observation, 
namely,  first,  we  find  prophecy  to  be  of  this  moral  character; 
and,  second,  we  find  that  particular  prophets  always  do  move 
among  the  circumstances  of  their  own  times  ”  (Ibid.,  p.  254). 
Applied  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  yields  the  presumption  that 
the  author  lived  in  the  times  that  formed  the  theme  of  his  visions. 
We  still  have  prophecy,  but  it  is  the  kind  uttered  by  the  rest  of 
the  prophets,  viz.  that  concerning  the  impending  revelation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God. 

Other  considerations  may  be  adduced  to  support  this  main 
contention.  Granting  that  the  Jews  might  have  been  warned 
centuries  ahead  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  why  did  not  the 
prophecies  make  it  explicit  that  the  close  of  that  tribulation  would 
not  be  succeeded  by  the  Kingdom  of  God?  Alternatively  we  may 
ask.  Why  is  the  end  of  the  Seleucid  empire  reckoned  as  the  end 
of  civilisation,  the  last  world-empire?  The  same  objection  makes 
the  frequently  accepted  Roman  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
empire  equally  invalid.  For  civilisation  has  continued.  The 
viewpoint  is  comprehensible  on  the  assumption  that  the  prophet 
stands  in  the  circumstances  of  which  he  speaks,  but  it  is  not 
understandable  if  he  is  supernaturally  illumined  to  the  degree 
demanded  by  the  acceptance  of  Ch.  11  as  written  in  the  exile. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  account  for  the  remarkable  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  narratives  of  Chs.  1-6,  both  historically  and 
theologically,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Maccabaean  age. 

Daniel  1  tells  of  the  resistance  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  to 
the  temptation  of  eating  unclean  foods.  That  the  food  question 
was  a  matter  more  prominent  in  the  post-exilic  than  the  pre- 
e.\ilic  age  can  hardly  be  disputed,  while  we  have  the  knowl^ge 
that  Antiochus  attempted  to  force  the  Jews  to  discard  their 
distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  (1  Mace.  i.  48).  The 
story  of  the  example  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  in  Babylonia  would 
be  an  inspiring  incentive  to  the  Jews  of  the  Maccabaean  period 
period  to  do  likewise. 
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Daniel  3  relates  the  refusal  of  three  heroes  to  worship  an 
idol  set  up  by  a  heathen  tyrant.  Antiochus  not  only  encouraged 
idolatry,  but  set  up  the  “  abomination  of  desolation  ”  on  the 
Temple  altar  (an  effigy  of  himself,  rather  than  the  small  heathen 
altar  which  accompanied  it,  1  Macc.  i.  13,  54). 

Daniel  4  relates  the  madness  that  fell  upon  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  subsequent  humiliation  and  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  God  of  heaven.  The  general  encouragement  such  a  message 
would  convey  to  the  suffering  Jews  under  Antiochus  is  itself 
significant,  but  if  they  knew,  as  is  probable,  that  some  people 
called  the  tyrant  not  “  Epiphanes  ”  (God  manifest)  but 
“  Epimanes  ”  (the  madman),  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

Daniel  5  speaks  of  the  judgment  of  Belshazzar  for  his  blas¬ 
phemous  use  of  the  sacred  Temple  vessels.  1  Macc.  i.  tells  how 
Antiochus  “  entered  presumptuously  into  the  sancutary  ”  and  took 
the  Temple  vessels,  the  gold  on  the  wall  and  the  “  hidden 
treasures.”  The  whole  passage  reflects  the  horror  felt  by  the 
Jews  on  this  act  of  desecration  (1  Macc.  i.  25-28).  The 
Belshazzar  story,  particularly  with  its  message  of  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  would  inspire  confidence  into  the  dispirited 
patriots;  it  would  also  convey  the  hint  that  the  kingdom  of 
another  tyrant  was  numbered  and  was  shortly  to  be  given,  not  to 
yet  a  further  oppressor,  but  to  the  “  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.” 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray. 


(to  be  concluded) 
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The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan.  Edited  by  Hugh 

Martin.  (S.C.M.  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ran  to  eleven  editions  during  Bunyan’s 
lifetime  and  many  subsequent  editors  have  turned  their  attention 
to  it,  with  widely  differing  motives.  A  Roman  Catholic  version 
bears  the  head  of  the  Virgin  on  the  title  page !  What  Macaulay 
described  as  “  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  acts  of  vandalism  ” 
took  place  when,  in  1853,  the  work  was  touched  up  to  serve  as  a 
piece  of  Tractarian  apologetic.  A  “  Progress  of  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  from  Bedford  Goal  (1675)  to  Bloomsbury  Street  ' 
(1947)  ”  would  make  enlivening  reading.  It  can  be  said,  however, 
that  Bunyan’s  latest  editor  has  served  him  faithfully  and  us 
magnificently. 

Dr.  Martin  has  used  the  text  of  the  latest  edition  published 
during  the  author’s  lifetime,  and  where  changes  have  been  made 
“  the  governing  consideration  .  .  .  has  been  to  present  the  text 
as  Bunyan  wanted  it  to  be,  but  free  of  all  distractions  due  to  the 
printing  habits  of  his  time  which  only  interfere  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  the  modern  reader.”  Admirable 
assistance  has  been  given  by  the  artist,  Clarke  Hutton,  whose 
lithographed  illustrations  (there  are  over  fifty  of  them)  were 
drawn  direct  on  to  the  plate.  Would  an  index  to  these 
illustrations  have  been  out  of  place?  In  type,  binding  and  general 
design  the  production  is  of  a  quality  all  too  rarely  handled  today. 
The  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  editor’s  introduction.  Amongst 
other  matters  he  deals  with  the  main  difficulty  felt  by  Bunyan’s 
modem  readers.  “  The  story  is  one  thing ;  the  theology,  we  feel, 
is  another.”  “  As  a  serious  picture  of  the  Christian  life  the  story 
may  well  seem  very  exaggerated  and  too  intense  to  many  quite 
sincere  Christian  people  today.”  It  reminds  us  that  Bunyan  was 
a  child  of  his  own  times,  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  he  was  John 
Bunyan.  Yet  he  “  did  not  expect  everybody  to  travel  just  the 
same  road.”  In  his  allegory  he  brought  other  good  souls  to  the 
Celestial  City  who  did  not  encounter  his  dangers  and  difficulties. 

In  such  books  as  this,  moreover,  there  is  a  reality  of  Christian 
experience,  described  in  unforgettable  words,  such  as  cause  them 
to  "  outlive  their  theology.” 

Is  Bunyan  being  read  today?  Someone  wrote  recently  of  the 
"  extraordinary  popularity  ”  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Doesn’t 
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that  sort  of  remark  assume  that  what  ought  to  be  is?  Who  and 
where  are  the  people  that  are  reading  it?  It  is  a  work  unknown 
to  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  younger  generation;  and  do  older 
folk  often  take  it  down  from  the  shelf  that  holds  those  books 
“  everyone  ought  to  possess  ”  ?  My  hope  is  that  by  its  very 
attractiveness  this  latest  edition  will  lure  strangers  into  “  Bunyan 
country  ” ;  once  they  are  inside  we  can  leave  the  rest  to  Bunyan. 

G.  W.  RuSi-ING. 


Christ  is  Alive,  by  G.  R.  Beesley-Murrav.  (Lutterworth  Press, 
7s.  6d. 

This  book  of  178  pages,  which  is  warmly  commended  in  a 
P'oreword  by  F.  F.  Bruce,  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Leeds  University, 
sets  forth  the  evidence  for  believing  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  central  importance  of  that  belief,  and  its  moral  and  spiritual 
Implications  for  human  life.  The  book  falls  mainly  into  two 
parts.  The  first,  and  longer,  part  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  gives  a  convincing  account  of 
the  evidence  for  the  empty  tomb  and  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
Resurrection  appearances,  authenticated  above  all  by  the  amazing 
effect  which  they  produced  in  the  lives  of  those  who  claimed  to 
have  seen  Him.  The  second  part  discusses  the  significance  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  for  the  individual  Christian,  the  Church, 
and  the  world,  and  its  eschatological  promise  of  the  conquest  of 
death  and  the  “  restoration  of  all  things  ”  in  the  Second  Advent. 

Mr.  Beesley-Murray  has  given  us  an  interesting  book  which 
will,  we  believe,  stimulate  and  confirm  the  faith  of  many;  but 
he  nowhere  comes  to  grips  with  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
accounts  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  present  to  modem  thought. 
We  no  longer  think  of  heaven  in  spacial  terms,  but  regard  it  as  a 
realm  transcending  space  and  time.  How  can  a  “  body,”  extended 
in  space,  such  as  the  Resurrection  body  of  Jesus  appears  to  have 
been,  inhabit  eternity  which  is,  by  definition,  non-spacial?  We 
wish  that  the  author  could  have  helped  us  with  this  problem.  The 
Greek  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  this  difficulty,  but  the  author  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it(p.  12).  He  evidently  suffers  from  the  “  Helleno-phobia  ”  which 
IS  so  widespread  in  Christian  theology  today.  But  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  would  probably  be  a  “  higher  synthesis  ”  of  the 
Greek  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  the  Hebrew 
•doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  a  ”  spiritual  body.”  The  former 
safeguards  the  philosophical  truth  of  the  non-spacial  character  of 
eternal  life;  the  latter  rightly  stresses  the  re-integration  of  the 
whole  personality  in  the  after-life. 


A.  W.  Argyle. 
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The  IVork  of  Christ,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (Independent  Press, 

10s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  book  in  which  the  dry  bones  are  made  to  live.  It 
makes  inspiring  reading  because,  in  and  through  it,  is  heard  the 
voice  of  one  who  was  indeed  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  The  words 
of  the  author  carry  great  conviction  and  his  vital  personality  is 
stamped  on  every  page.  The  contents  of  the  book  were  delivered 
in  lecture  form  in  1909,  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and  finally 
published.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  are  obvious 
to  the  reader.  The  language  is  vigorous  and  impressive,  but  the 
style  is  sometimes  difficult  and  the  sense  in  places  obscure.  There 
is  a  foreword  by  Dr.  Whale  and  a  revealing  and  helpful  memoir 
by  Forsyth’s  daughter. 

The  subject  is  the  atonement  wrought  by  God  in  Christ. 
Here  the  Cross  occupies  the  central  place ;  it  is  the  very  centre  of 
gravity  itself ;  it  is  the  crisis  of  all  crises.  What  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  just  the  fact  of  the  Cross,  but  its  interpretation — 
what  God  meant  by  it.  It  is  the  means  whereby  reconciliation  is 
effected.  This  is  a  great  Christian  doctrine,  but  first  and  foremost 
it  is  a  mighty  act  of  God,  for  “  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself.”  How  is  this  reconciliation  brought 
about?  By  the  representative  sacrifice  of  Christ  crucified. 

Atonement  has  to  deal  with  solidary  sin — the  forgiveness  of 
a  world.  God  is  dealing  here  not  with  a  mass  of  individuals,  but 
with  the  race  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  racial  salvation  which  is  to  be 
effected  within  which  each  individual  has  his  place  and  part.  The 
aim  of  the  Gospel  is  the  regeneration  of  human  society  as  a  whole. 
Girist  offers  solidary  reparation,  for  there  is  created  in  the  sinner 
a  solidary  union  of  faith  which  incorporates  him  with  Christ 
forming  a  spiritual  solidarity.  He  is  our  representative,  and  the 
solidarity  involved  in  His  representation  is  due  to  His  own  act  of 
self-identification  and  not  to  natural  identity  with  us.  But  is  not 
repentance  a  condition  of  forgiveness?  Yes,  and  our  repentance 
was  latent  in  His  Holiness  which  alone  could  and  must  create  it 
in  us.  He  represents  before  God  a  new  penitent  Humanity  whose 
penitence  and  obedience  are  already  implied  in  His  holiness 
The  reconciliation  has  been  finally  and  universally  effected — what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  appropriate  the  thing  that  has  been  done  and 
enter  upon  the  reconciled  position. 

But  the  human  race  could  not  be  put  in  right  relation  to  God’s 
holiness  until  there  was  not  only  confession  of  sin,  but  confession 
of  holiness  as  well.  God  is  a  Holy  God  in  whom  the  demands 
of  holiness  on  a  sinful  humanity  must  be  met.  This  was  done 
by  Christ  who  presented  to  God  a  perfect  racial  obedience  and 
holiness.  Christ’s  confession  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  adequate 
to  meet  God’s  demands.  The  atoning  thing  in  Christ’s  suffering 
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was  not  its  amount  or  its  acuteness  but  its  obedience,  its  sanctity.  , 
What  is  required  is  not  an  equivalent  penalty,  but  an  adequate 
■confession  of  God’s  holiness,  and  that  was  met  in  Christ. 

This  is  a  truly  objective  atonement;  in  it  God  Himself  made 
the  offering,  for  “  God  was  in  Christ.”  At  the  heart  of  it  stands  ' 

the  Cross  and  on  the  Cross  hangs  one  whose  sacrifice  was  utterly  j 

unique. 

D.  S.  Russell. 


•College  Street  Church,  Northampton,  1697-1947,  by  Ernest  A. 

Payne.  (Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

Discussion  of  the  theory  of  “  the  gathered  community  ”  is 
to  the  fore  in  Baptist  circles  today.  Mr.  Payne’s  account  of  the 
history  of  College  Street  Church  is  one  of  those  books  which 
remind  us  that  “  the  gathered  community  ”  is  a  concept  bom  in 
and  enriched  through  Christian  experience.  “  It  records  the  faith¬ 
ful  witness  of  a  continuing  succession  of  good  men  and  women 
who,  through  many  changes,  have  stood  for  the  simplicity  and 
freedom  of  the  New  Testament  in  Christian  worship  and 
fellowship.” 

Certain  features  of  the  Church’s  history  stand  out.  It  has 
been  served  by  a  notable  succession  of  ministers  (including  such 
as  the  Rylands,  senior  and  junior,  William  Gray,  and  John 
Turland  Brown) ;  by  laymen  of  outstanding  calibre  (the  sort  of 
men  who  could  help  to  see  the  Church  through  a  six  year  vacancy 
in  the  pastorate) ;  and  by  Christian  women,  encouraged  to  take 
an  active  part  in  its  life  by  a  progressive  attitude  which  has  long 
characterised  the  Church. 

Other  dominant  notes  are  sounded  clearly — the  Church’s 
steadfast  adherence  to  a  tradition  of  open  membership,  its  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  work  of  the  Northamptonshire  Association,  and 
an  interest  in  the  B.M.S.  which  goes  back  to  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Society.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  Church  of  character  and  it  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that 
the  author  found  himself  at  an  exceptionally  congenial  task  when  j 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  minister  and  deacons  to  write  it.  ' 

All  those  qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Mr. 
Payne’s  work  come  out  here  once  again.  Meticulous  accuracy 
combined  with  generous  appraisal,  the  note  of  personal  interest, 
and,  behind  the  actual  writing,  the  competent  research  which  has 
its  fruit  in  a  document  of  historical  worth  as  well  as  an  absorbing 
story.  The  production  is  well  up  to  standard,  but  there  is  a 
discrepancy,  so  far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  between  the  cover 
and  the  title-page.  There  are  seventeen  good  illustrations  and, 
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indeed,  it  is  quite  a  study  in  the  evolution  of  Baptist  ministerial 
dress  to  run  through  the  portraits  reproduced  ! 

Mr,  Payne  believes  that  since  the  story  of  the  College  Street 
Church  “  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  England,  a  part  also  of  the 
long  story  of  the  Church  Universal  ”  it  is  “  of  concern,  therefore, 
to  all  who  love  their  country  and  to  all  who  love  Christ.”  His 
readers  will  be  won  to  the  same  verdict. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


Let  God  he  God!  An  Interpretation  of  the  Theology  of  Martin 

Luther,  by  Philip  S.  Watson.  (Epworth  Press,  10s,  6d.) 

This  book  is  very  warmly  to  be  welcomed.  Luther  studies 
have  been  few  and  far  between  in  this  country  for  at  least  a 
generation,  though  recently  there  has  been  some  unfortunate 
political  pamphleteering  in  which  his  name  has  appeared.  With 
the  help  of  the  Fernley-Hartley  Trust,  the  tutor  in 
Systematic  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  at  Handsworth 
College,  Birmingham,  here  offers  us,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  exposition  of  the  major  themes  of 
Luther’s  theology.  He  is  concerned,  first,  to  defend  Luther  against 
the  charge  that  he  was  no  theologian.  In  Mr.  Watson’s  view,  he 
achieved  what  may  truly  be  described  as  a  ”  Copernican 
Revolution  ”  in  passing  from  the  anthropocentric  (or  egocentric) 
conception  of  religion  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  to  the 
theocentric  conception  implied  by  the  watchword  soli  Deo  gloria, 
which  was  his  no  less  than  Calvin’s.  In  the  light  of  this  deter¬ 
minative  principle,  Mr.  Watson  deals  with  Luther’s  view  of 
revelation,  with  his  theology  of  the  Cross,  and  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  Word.  His  discussion  of  the  last  of  these  themes  is  a 
valuable  supplement  to  Mr.  Rupert  Davies’s  treatment  in  his 
recent  book.  The  Problem  of  Authority  in  the  Continental 
Reformers,  another  Epworth  Press  publication.  Mr.  Watson’s 
study  is  of  particular  value  because  he  has  drawn  upon  the 
important  writings  of  Karl  Holl  (whose  work  has  unfortunately 
not  yet  been  translated  into  English)  and  upon  those  of  Swedish 
theologians  such  as  Aulen,  Nygren,  and  Holmquist.  In  his 
exposition  of  Luther’s  theology  of  the  Cross  he  accepts  the  main 
thesis  of  Aulen’s  Christus  Victor.  Holl  and  the  Swedish 
Lutherans  are  an  important  corrective  to  the  interpretation  of 
Luther  by  Troeltsch.  It  is  significant  that  a  Methodist  scholar 
should  have  turned  his  attention  to  Luther,  and  should  be  ready  to 
criticize  Wesley’s  criticisms  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  Such 
cross-fertilization  of  our  theological  traditions  is  much  to  be 
desired. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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Glimpses  of  Mennonite  History  and  Doctrine,  by  John  C. 

Wenger.  (Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  1947, 
$2.25.) 

This  is  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book  published 
in  1940.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Zurich.  Avowedly  intended  for 
Mennonite  youth,  the  book  will  have  a  value  for  all  interested 
in  Mennonite  and  Anabaptist  studies,  for  it  brings  together  much 
information  and  material  difficult  of  access,  at  any  rate  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  English.  In  fifteen  chapters,  Men¬ 
nonite  history  is  traced  back  to  the  witness  of  the  Swiss  Brethren, 
to  the  work  of  Menno  Simons  himself,  and  then  on  through  the 
centuries  of  dispersion  in  various  lands.  A  chapter  of  nearly 
forty  pages  on  “  The  Theology  of  Mennonites  ”  is  of  special 
importance,  and  among  the  appendices  there  are  useful  notes  on 
Mennonite  historiography  and  a  bibliography  of  books  in  English. 
There  are  also  twenty  pages  of  illustrations  drawn  from  varied 
sources.  Once  more  the  Scottdale  Press  and  Goshen  College  are 
to  be  thanked  and  commended. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Marriage  Tie  or  Tangle,  by  N.  A.  Turner-Smith.  (Independent 

Press,  Ltd.,  3s.  M.  nett.) 

For  its  limited  size  this  book,  which  is  intended  for  those 
about  to  be  married  as  well  as  for  the  newly-weds,  is  useful  so  far 
as  it  goes.  A  very  valuable  part  of  it  is  the  commentary  that  is 
given  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Marriage  Service,  in  the  form 
usually  followed  in  the  Free  Churches.  There  is  a  copy  of  this 
Order  of  Service  given  in  the  Appendix  together  with  the  form 
of  contract  used  in  a  Registry  Office.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  is,  as  the  author  says,  “  illuminating.” 

While  there  is  excellent  material  and  advice  here,  there  is 
also  a  certain  superficiality  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme.  More 
could  have  been  made,  for  instance,  of  the  fundamental  character 
of  human  personality  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the  need  for 
continence  before  marriage.  The  book  would  have  been  made 
much  more  valuable  by  a  bibliography  which  pointed  the  enquirer 
to  books  dealing  more  fully  with  the  questions  which  are  raised. 
Many  marriages  founder  through  lack  of  knowledge  in  details  of 
the  physical  relationship,  and  for  such  knowledge  the  reader 
might  have  been  pointed  to  other  books  or  to  the  Marriage 
Guidance  Councils  which  are  being  formed  all  over  the  country. 

The  book  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  however,  and  the  advice 
it  gives  is  generally  sound. 


W.  W.  Bottoms. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  the  Dr.  Williams  Library,  14  Gordon  Square,  London, 
W.C.I.,  on  Thursday,  April  29th.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members,  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  fellowship  at  the 
tea  which  preceded  the  meeting.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  were 
adopted  and  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.  The  death  of 
Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley  necessitated,  all  too  soon,  further  changes  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  who  in  1935 
succeeded  Dr.  Whitley  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  shortly 
after  became  sole  editor  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  was  elected 
President,  and  Revs.  A.  S.  Langley,  F.R.Hist.S.,  and  Ernest  A. 
Payne,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.  Vice-Presidents,  in  addition  to  Drs. 
Dakin  and  Evans  who  were  re-elected.  The  Revs.  Ernest  A. 
Payne,  Graham  W.  Hughes,  B.A.,  B.D.,  and  Mr.  Price  were 
appointed  Editorial  Board  as  from  the  present  issue.  They  will 
mutually  help  one  another,  but,  in  general,  Mr.  Payne  will  be 
responsible  for  editorials  and  reviews,  Mr.  Hughes  for  modern 
articles  and  Mr,  Price  for  historical. 

After  the  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  librarian, 
spoke  interestingly  and  authoritatively  of  the  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts,  tracts,  pictures  and  books  comprised  in  the 
Library.  He  had  placed  us  further  in  his  debt  by  arranging  a 
display  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  which  were  likely  to  be  of 
particular  interest  to  our  members.  Considerable  time  was  spent 
in  the  handling  and  perusal  of  these. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

As  stated  above  an  Editorial  Board  has  been  appointed,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  next  number  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  will  be 
published  during  October,  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
resumption  of  regular  quarterly  publication  as  from  January  1st, 
1949.  Mr.  Price,  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  present 
number  much  regrets  its  late  publication  through  circumstances 
beyond  his  control. 


We  referred  in  our  last  issue  to  the  attempt  shortly  to  be 
made,  under  Dr.  Sidney  Berry’s  leadership,  to  transform  the 
International  Congregational  Council  into  a  kind  of  Congrega- 
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tionalist  World  Alliance.  At  the  instance  of  the  I.C.C.  a  statement 
on  Congregationalism  has  recently  been  issued  to  all  the  national 
Congregational  Unions  with  a  view  to  its  further  discussion  and 
formal  adoption  at  an  I.C.C.  meeting  in  Boston  in  1949.  The 
statement  is  naturally  of  interest  to  Baptists,  whose  tradition  and 
polity  have  been  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Congregationalists. 
The  document  has  this  added  importance :  if  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  a  Congregationalist  Alliance,  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  practice  of  paedo-baptism  would  apparently  make  it  possible 
for  a  I3aptist  Union  organised  in  the  manner  suggested  to  apply 
for  membership ! 

The  statement  begins  by  defining  a  Congregational  Church 
as  “  in  principle  a  covenant  fellowship,  binding  the  members  to 
God  and  to  one  another  through  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church.” 
This  is  followed  by  a  quotation  from  Richard  Mather,  the 
Lancashire-born  compiler  of  the  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book,  whose 
“  Cambridge  Platform  ”  repudiating  New  England  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  appeared  just  three  hundred  years  ago.  Five  supplementary 
points  are  then  made.  (1)  Whilst  standing  for  religious  liberty 
and  refraining  from  credal  subscription,  Congregationalists  “have 
never  differed  from  other  Christian  communions  in  respect  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.”  (2)  “  The  distinctive 
element  in  the  Congregational  polity  has  been  the  local  church  in 
which  each  member  has  his  spiritual  responsibility  ....  The 
instrument  whereby  Christ  rules  in  the  local  church  is  the  Church 
Meeting.  .  .  .”  (3)  Unions  of  Congregational  churches  have  been 
on  the  principle  that  wider  synods  and  courts  should  have  the 
same  sort  of  authority  as  the  Church  Meeting,  with  all  authority 
spiritual,  “  not  legislative,  coercive  and  magisterial.”  This 
principle  of  government,  it  is  said,  is  the  essential  contribution 
of  Congregationalists  to  the  Universal  Church.  (4)  The  ultimate 
human  authority  in  the  church  is  the  whole  fellowship  which  may 
call  out  any  member  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments. 
(5)  Churchmanship  of  this  type  is  based  on  respect  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  this  leads  Congregationalists  to  stand  for  “  political 
and  religious  freedom,  for  economic  justice,  for  racial  equality 
and  for  equality  of  the  sexes.” 

There  is  little  here  that  Baptists  are  likely  to  quarrel  with 
except,  perhaps,  the  references  to  the  Church  Meeting.  If  "the 
instrument  whereby  Christ  rules  in  the  local  church  is  the  Church 
Meeting,”  then  He  is  being  given  little  opportunity  to  rule  in 
many  modern  Baptist  and  Congregationalist  churches.  Moreover, 
this  statement  surely  exalts  order  to  the  level  of  faith,  and 
appears  to  limit  the  channel  of  Christ’s  rule,  just  as  an  episcopal 
or  synodal  system  does,  if  insisted  on  as  the  instrument.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  Church  Meeting  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
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which  Qirist  has  ruled  and  may  rule  in  His  Church.  Dare  we 
say  more  than  that? 

The  full  text  of  the  Congregationalist  statement  appeared 
in  the  Christian  IV arid  for  January  1st,  1948.  It  deserves  careful 
comparison  with  the  Statement  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
recently  approved  by  the  Baptist  Union  Council  and  printed  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

*  *  *  * 

We  understand  that  in  the  United  States  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  (which  has  700,000  members  and  is  of  non- 
Lutheran  German  antecedents)  is  likely  to  unite  with  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Christian  Church  (that  is,  the  Congregationalists,  as  we 
should  call  them,  who  number  1,150,000).  Considerable  progress 
has  also  been  made  in  discussion  between  representatives  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  and  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
renewed  formal  negotiations  between  the  two  bodies  are  now 
likely.  Although  in  origin  an  offshoot  of  Presbyterianism,  after 
1827  the  Disciples  in  America  drew  many  recruits  from  Baptist 
circles.  They  are  said  now  to  number  1,700,000  members,  which 
is  slightly  more  than  the  membership  associated  with  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  announcement  that  Dr.  Arnold  T.  Ohrn,  of  Norway,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  General  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  has  given  widespread  satisfaction.  Born  while 
his  father  was  in  ministerial  service  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Ohrn  grew  to  manhood  in  Norway,  graduated  at  Oslo  University 
and  has  rendered  most  able  service  to  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Norway  and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  At  the  Atlanta 
World  Congress  by  his  sermon,  and  at  Copenhagen  by  his  out¬ 
standing  gifts  as  a  translator.  Dr.  Ohrn  became  well  known  and 
trusted  by  representative  Baptists  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  a  particular  satisfaction  to  those  in  Britain  that,  at  a 
time  v/hen  inevitably  much  of  the  work  and  support  of  the  Alliance 
must  find  their  centre  in  America,  one  so  knowledgeable  and  well- 
equipped  as  regards  the  life  of  Europe  is  to  be  General  Secretary. 
It  is  welcome  news,  too,  that  Dr.  W.  O.  Lewis  will  be  continuing 
for  another  year  at  least  his  services  to  the  Alliance. 

itc 

Plans  for  the  first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
are  now  well  advanced.  It  is  due  to  meet  in  Amsterdam  from 
August  22nd  to  September  4th.  The  delegates  of  the  Baptist 
Union  are  to  be  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  Principal  P.  W,  Evans, 
Mr.  C.  T.  LeQuesne,  K.C.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  with  Dr. 
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Hugh  Martin  and  Dr.  Dunning  as  alternates.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Ernest  Brown  has  been  asked  to  represent  the  Baptist  Union  of 
New  Zealand,  so  that  he  also  will  be  present.  For  many  months 
past,  strong  international  commissions  have  been  at  work,  and 
before  the  Assembly  opens  four  important  volumes  of  essays  will 
be  issued  under  the  titles  The  Universal  Church  in  God’s  Design, 
God’s  Design  and  Man’s  Witness,  The  Church  and  the  Disorder 
of  Society  and  The  Church  and  International  Affairs.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  so  elaborate  and  sustained  a  piece  of  co¬ 
operative  Christian  thinking  has  never  before  been  attempted. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  establish  the  World  Council  on  a 
basis  firm  enough  to  sustain  it,  and  yet  satisfactory  to  those  of 
varying  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  varying  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church.  The  guidance  and  blessing  of  God  should  be  earnestly 
invoked  by  all  Christian  people.  Some  commentators  have 
ventured  to  link  the  Amsterdam  meeting  with  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  in  325.  It  is  significant  that  the  forthcoming  Assembly 
was  not  summoned  by  any  Emperor  or  secular  authority  and  that 
it  has  not  to  settle  theological  or  ecclesiastical  controversies;  it 
is  the  voluntary  coming  together  of  Christian  representatives 
desirous  of  demonstrating  their  fellowship  in  Christ  and  anxious 
to  discover  and  serve  the  will  of  God. 

*  ★  *  ♦ 

The  Study  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  issued  a  valuable  report  entitled  From  the  Bible  to  the  Modern 
World,  (Geneva) ;  3s.  6d.  from  Miss  S.  Morden,  World  Council 
of  Churches,  7,  Kensington  Church  Court,  London,  W.8.  It 
contains  papers  read  at  two  conferences,  one  in  London  and  one 
at  Bossey,  and  summarises  the  discussions  upon  them.  C.  H. 
Dodd,  W.  M.  Horton,  Karl  Barth,  A.  Nygren  and  W.  Eichrodt 
are  among  the  contributors.  The  object  of  the  conferences  was 
to  discover  “  the  Biblical  Authority  for  the  Church’s  Social  and 
Political  Message  today.”  They  afforded  important  evidence  of 
some  of  the  newer  theological  trends  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America  and  Britain.  We  note  with  some  surprise  and  dis¬ 
appointment  that  of  the  fifty  scholars  who  took  part  in  the  Con¬ 
ferences  not  one  was  a  Baptist. 


William  Thomas  Whitley. 

IT  was  with  profound  regret  that  we  heard  of  the  death  of 
our  President,  William  Thomas  Whitley,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  LL.D., 
F.T.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  on  Thursday, 
December  18th,  1947.  By  common  consent  he  was  the 
outstanding  British  Baptist  historian.  No  one  had  done  more  to 
preserve  and  interpret  the  records  of  our  past.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  research  pioneers,  Crosby,  Ivimey,  Rippon,  Underhill 
and  others,  but  all  would  agree  tliat  the  debt  owed  to  Dr.  Whitley 
is  immeasurably  greater.  Baptist  history  and  traditions  were  his 
close  study  for  sixty  years.  To  this  study  he  brought  a  trained 
and  disciplined  mind,  with  the  result  that  obscure  and  disputed 
points  were  settled,  inaccuracies  corrected,  and  conclusions  reached 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  His  knowledge  of  dates, 
persons  and  churches  was  encyclopaedic,  and  this  knowledge  he 
cheerfully  placed  at  the  service  of  others.  He  was  known  among 
Baptists  of  the  five  continents  as  a  statesman  of  international 
repute,  and  his  correspondence  was  world-wide. 

He  was  the  founder  and  driving  force  of  our  Society,  and  his 
service  during  the  past  forty  years  can  hardly  be  measured. 
Prior  to  the  Society’s  formation  he  enlisted,  and  obtained,  warm¬ 
hearted  support  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Principal  G.  P. 
Gould,  Judge  William  Willis,  and  others  who  were  high  in  the 
counsels  of  the  denomination.  He  convinced  them,  and  through 
them,  the  Baptist  Union  Council,  of  the  urgency  and  usefulness  of 
such  a  Society;  and  he  it  was  who,  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Council,  moved  the  resolution  at  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Assembly  at  Bloomsbury  on  Thursday,  April  30th,  1908,  “  That 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union  cordially 
approve  of  the  proposal  to  form  a  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
and  trust  that  this  important  denominational  work  will  receive 
practical  and  general  support.”  Naturally  Dr.  Whitley  was  elected 
the  first  secretary  and,  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  of  the 
Society,  he  retained  this  office  for  twenty-seven  years.  On  his 
retirement  in  1935  he  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  in  1947 
succeeded  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  as  President.  He  edited  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  Transactions  from  1908  to  1921,  and  for  a 
further  fourteen  years  was  either  editor  or  joint-editor  of  seven 
volumes  of  The  Baptist  Quarterly.  Articles  by  him,  both  signed 
and  unsigned,  enriched  all  the  fourteen  volumes,  and  Dr.  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  tribute  on  his  retirement  may  well  be  recalled  :  “  Dr. 
Whitley’s  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  was  announced 
in  our  issue  of  last  July,  and  he  has  now  felt  obliged  to  give  up  his 
editorial  work,  performed  so  generously  and  faithfully  through 
the  last  twenty-eight  years.  The  fourteen  volumes  of  the 
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combined  work,  are  a  great  and  enduring  monument  of  this 
devotion — both  through  his  own  signed  contributions,  and  also 
through  the  large  amount  of  valuable  material  which  he  has 
constantly  added  to  the  work  of  others,  or  as  detached  notes.  We 
renew  the  expression  of  the  Society’s  gratitude  to  him,  its  founder 
and  its  outstanding  worker  during  so  long  a  period.  We  hope 
that  we  shall  still  have  both  contributions  and  counsel  from  him 
for  a  long  time  to  come.”  That  hope  was  abundantly  fulfilled,  for 
his  contributions  and  counsel  continued  to  the  end. 

Dr.  Whitley  was  born  in  Mildmay  Terrace,  Islington,  on 
May  16th,  1861,  but  the  family  soon  moved  to  Epping  Forest 
where,  he  tells  us  in  his  typewritten  Reminiscences,  “  the  joy  was 
to  go  blackberrying,  armed  against  adders  with  a  club  to  dash 
out  their  brains  when  we  had  pinned  them  down  with  a  forked 
stick;  but  we  never  saw  even  one.”  Those  who  knew  Dr. 
Whitley  at  meetings  of  the  Ministerial  Recognition  Committee  will 
recall  that  occasionally  he  asked  a  candidate  “  at  what  hour  do  you 
start  your  studies.”  Perhaps  the  genesis  of  this  question  is  to  be 
found  in  an  early  experience  at  school  at  Chigwell.  “  There,” 
he  relates,  “  on  the  scholarship  side,  Latin  was  the  staple ;  the 
Public  School  Latin  Primer  introduced  to  a  new  world  where 
I  got  into  trouble  by  thinking  that  the  ‘  poetry  ’  of  exceptions  was 
the  main  thing,  rather  than  the  mere  prose  of  dull  rules.  Once  this 
was  cleared  up  I  shot  ahead  so  that  soon  I  was  promoted  too  fast; 
and,  though  I  won  a  football  as  a  prize,  found  that  I  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  fourth  form.  The  headmaster  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
let  me  use  his  study  from  eight  in  the  morning  for  my  ‘  home¬ 
work  The  headmaster’s  study  at  eight  in  the  morning,  after 
breakfast  at  home  and  a  fairly  long  walk  over  fields  !  No  wonder 
that  ministerial  recognition  candidates  who  considered  ten  o’clock, 
or  thereabouts,  a  reasonable  hour  to  commence  their  studies 
earned  his  displeasure. 

The  return  of  the  family  to  Highbury  introduced  young 
Whitley  to  the  newly  opened  Highbury  Hill  Baptist  Church,  and 
it  was  there  that  his  conversion  and  baptism  took  place.  This 
church  had  been  fostered  by  the  London  Baptist  Association 
during  the  presidency  of  W.G.  Lewis,  of  Westbourne  Grove,  and 
the  saintly  Janies  Culross,  later  Principal  of  Bristol  Baptist 
College,  had  been  called  from  Stirling  to  be  its  first  minister.  Dr. 
Whitley  ever  remembered  this  church,  its  minister  and  officers, 
with  affection.  Its  senior  deacon,  John  Sands,  was  well  known  in 
ihe  wider  life  of  the  denomination.  He  had  served  on  the  London 
Baptist  Association  Council  from  its  inception  in  1865,  was 
treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Union  for  approximately  ten  years  from 
1869,  and  was  a  generous  subscriber  to  various  denominational 
funds.  He  was  more  than  the  wealthy  and  experienced  business 
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man,  however,  for  he  was  a  personal  evangelist  ever  ready  to  speak 
the  challenging  word  for  his  Lord.  And,  Dr.  Whitl^r  records,  ‘‘  it 
was  to  the  stately  deacon  that  I  owed  the  direct  appeal.  ‘  Was  I 
going  to  give  myself  to  serve  the  Lord?  ’  He  had  taken  me  for  a 
walk,  and  I  can  remember  exactly  where  he  came  to  this  point. 
The  church  was  much  perturbed  when  three  brothers  applied 
for  Church  membership,  aged  ten,  twelve,  fourteen.  We  knew 
no  theology,  only  our  Bible.  But  mother  had  drilled  us  on  her  own 
lines,  as  a  notebook  still  testifies,  and  the  leading  deacon  followed 
up :  so  with  two  cousins  we  were  all  baptised.”  It  was  at 
Highbury  Hill  that  Dr.  Whitley  developed  the  taste  for  music 
that  remained  throughout  life.  There  was  no  organ,  but  his  uncle, 
Arthur  Rooke,  led  the  singing  and  an  unofficial  choir  of  “  good 
singers  clustered  in  the  front  pews.”  He  specially  delighted 
in  oratorios  and  the  Victorian  practice  of  hymn  singing  and 
music  in  the  home. 

After  a  year  at  University  College  School,  in  which  one  or 
two  prizes  fell  to  his  lot,  he  was  transferred  to  a  private  school 
in  Hastings.  Here,  he  developed  qiulifications  for  the  future 
editorship  of  our  Transactions  and  The  Baptist  Quarterly.  He 
relates  :  “  The  school  was  well  conducted,  and  the  boarders  were 

encouraged  to  develop  hobbies.  I  chose  printing.  ...  In  after 
days  I  found  it  quite  useful  to  understand  these  technicalities,  to 
choose  type,  estimate  the  space  required  for  an  article,  fill  a  stick, 
transfer  to  a  galley,  make  a  page,  insert  to  a  forme,  wedge  up  the 
whole,  and  pull  off  the  sheets  required.”  Securing  first  prize  for 
mathematics  and  first  for  all  subjects,  Whitley  passed  on  to 
Cambridge  where  he  gained  exhibitions  and  his  M.A.  in  1883  and 
LL.M.  in  1889.  In  his  Reminiscences,  he  gives  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  St.  Andrew’s  Street  Baptist  Church :  “  So  next  to 

Qivendish  College  on  the  Hills  Road.  The  head  chanced  to  be  a 
Baptist,  and  introduced  me  at  St.  Andrew’s  Street  Chapel,  which 
was  both  historic  and  flourishing.  Though  many  pews  were  let 
twice  over,  yet  one  large  square  pew  was  set  apart  for  college  men ; 
quite  an  advance  from  the  days  when  a  blank  wall  faced  the  street, 
and  lofty  stout  railings  protected  the  chapel  from  rowdy  under¬ 
graduates.  Robert  Hall’s  pulpit  of  very  remarkable  shape,  still 
graced  the  place,  and,  in  front  of  it,  another  large  pew  held  the 
singers  who  led  assisted  by  a  harmonium  .  .  .  My  singing  tenor 
helped,  and  before  long  I  had  the  choice  of  the  Varsity  pew,  or  the 
harmonium  stool.”  T.  Graham  Tarn  was  the  minister  at  this  time. 

It  was  Dr.  Whitley’s  intention  on  leaving  the  University  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  and  Cambridge  dons  gave  him  good 
testimonials.  But  then  he  encountered  unexpected  obstacles.  A 
don,  about  to  take  a  headship,  told  him  "all  my  masters  must 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.”  Another  took  the  same  view. 
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However,  says  Dr.  Whitley,  “  a  college  in  Delhi  seemed  to  open  a 
door  where  no  Church  was  established,  and  a  prospect  which  was 
decidedly  attractive  .  .  .  But  to  my  great  astonishment,  when  ' 
interviewing  the  authorities,  my  plain  statement  that  I  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  there  proved  fatal.”  No 
wonder  that  Dr.  Whitley  remained  an  uncompromising  Free 
Churchman.  Happily  things  are  vastly  different  today ;  neverthe-  | 
less,  in  many  scholastic  appointments  and  in  all  national 
celebrations,  the  Anglican  remains  the  privileged  and  the  Free 
Churchman  the  handicapped. 

Later  came  the  call  to  the  ministry,  and  Whitley  entered 
Rawdon  College,  of  which  his  uncle,  T.  G.  Rooke,  was  Principal. 

His  love  for  his  Alma  Mater  never  waned,  and  when  in  the  mood, 
he  could  tell  many  stories  of  those  far  off  College  days  and  of 
the  overwhelming  hospitality  of  Yorkshire  hosts.  During  his 
first  short  pastorate  at  Bridlington  (1888-1891)  he  took  some  of 
his  uncle’s  classes  at  Rawdon,  and  it  was  hinted  to  him  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  invited  to  join  the  staff.  Before  this  eventuated, 
however.  Dr.  Maclaren  of  Manchester  conveyed  to  him  an 
invitation  from  Australia,  and  in  1891  he  left  this  country  to 
become  the  first  Principal  of  the  newly-founded  Baptist  College 
of  Victoria.  This  position  he  held  for  eleven  years.  He  also 
became  member  of  the  Senate  of  Melbourne  University,  whose 
LL.D.  he  gained  in  1897,  and  for  five  years  a  lecturer  at  Queen’s  i 
College,  Melbourne.  He  also  did  considerable  preaching  and 
lecturing  in  other  parts,  and  relates  that  at  Adelaide  he  was 
bombarded  with  miscellaneous  questions.  One  question  and 
answer  are  worthy  of  record  : 

Q.  “  Do  you  think  that  secular  instruction  should  be  inter¬ 
mingled  with  theological  ?  ” 

A.  “  I  should  recommend  one  thing  at  a  time,  concentrating 
attention  on  each ;  first,  a  good  general  education  to  hold 
your  own  in  society;  next,  the  special  preparation  for 
the  ministry;  then  seeking  and  securing  a  partner  for 
life.” 

The  last  recommendation  drew  attention  to  a  student  in  a  ; 
rear  seat,  who  could  not  disentangle  himself  from  his  sweetheart! 

It  may  be  added  that  some  students  still  find  that  disentanglement  , 
a  difficulty. 

Returning  to  the  home  country  in  1902,  he  held  pastorates  at 
Fishergate,  Preston,  1902-1917,  and  Droitwich,  1917-1928.  In 
both  places  he  was  the  faithful  pastor,  caring  individually  for 
his  people.  One  who  at  a  later  date  was  minister  at  Fishergate 
has  testified :  “  I  soon  discovered  how  worthily  he  had  carried 

out  the  many  privileges  of  the  pastoral  office  and  how  firmly 
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he  was  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  .  .  .  But  above  all 
he  had  been  assiduous  in  visitation ;  much  did  I  hear  of  his  care 
and  kindness,  of  his  praying  with  his  people,  instructing  them 
personally  and  in  classes,  taking  gifts,  comforts  ano  food  to  the 
sick  and  needy.  In  the  First  World  War  he  made  a  point  of 
visiting  every  home  just  before  a  man  was  due  to  leave  for  service, 
whether  for  the  first  time  or  from  leave.”  He  also  represented 
his  people  and  denomination  on  public  bodies.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Preston  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Jesuit  College,  addressed  expressly  to  Protestants.  Dr.  Whitley 
adopted  their  syllabus  and  arranged  for  experts  to  take  part  in  a 
similar  course  addressed  expressly  to  Catholics.  The  Roman 
Catholics  never  repeated  the  experiment.  Another  incident  of  the 
Preston  days  may  be  related.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
fully  licensed  bar  at  a  new  picture  palace.  On  licensing  day  the 
bench  was  packed  and  the  licence  granted.  Then  Dr.  Whitley 
took  action.  He  verified  from  the  Chief  Constable  that  the  law 
required  the  manager  to  be  on  the  premises  the  whole  time  the 
place  was  open.  As  an  interim  measure,  the  architect  had  been 
named  as  manager.  Naturally  he  was  not  prepared  to  spend  his 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  the  cinema,  so  the  licence  was  never 
used.  No  doubt  Dr.  Whitley  chuckled  very  heartily. 

Dr.  Whitley’s  greatest  service  was  rendered  in  the  national 
and  international  life  of  the  denomination.  He  had  come  home  at 
an  opportune  moment.  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  was  transforming 
the  Baptist  Union.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  was  in  process 
of  completion  and  the  Baptist  Church  House  was  rising  near 
Kingsway.  Shakespeare  was  determined  that  Baptists,  in  today’s 
phraseology,  “  should  be  put  on  the  map.”  Our  great  men,  past 
and  present,  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated;  our  history  and 
world  position  were  hardly  realised;  John  Rippon’s  century-old 
vision  of  a  world  gathering  of  Baptists  in  London  had  remained 
a  vision.  All  this  was  to  be  altered  and  Shakespeare  needed 
someone  with  the  historical  mind  and  international  outlook  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  organisation  of  the  first  Baptist  World 
Congress  which  was  to  be  held  in  London  in  July,  1905.  His  choice 
fell  on  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Whitley,  and  the  Preston  Church, 
when  approached,  freely  and  graciously  liberated  him  for  an 
average  of  three  days  a  week  during  the  early  months  of  1905 
and  completely  for  the  last  month  before  the  Congress.  Never  was 
man  more  blessed  than  Shakespeare  in  the  unremitting  toil  and 
attention  to  detail  which  Dr.  Whitley  gave  to  the  organisation  of 
that  first  Baptist  World  Congress.  From  the  opening  meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall  to  the  closing  demonstration  in  the  Albert  Hall 
there  were  no  loose  ends,  and  Dr.  Whitley  richly  deserved  Dr. 
Shakespeare’s  tribute  that  “  his  patience,  courtesy,  untiring 
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industry,  and  business-like  methods  were  beyond  all  praise.”  It 
was  typical  of  Dr.  Whitley  that,  as  a  diversion  from  the  strenuous 
organisation  of  the  Congress,  he  won  the  Jay  Gould  prize  of  £200  ! 

for  the  best  work  on  the  Douay  Version  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Whitley  was  now  launched  on  the  full  tide  of  his 
historical  and  archaeological  researches.  Wherever  he  resided  he 
joined  the  County  Historical  and  Archaeological  Societies,  and 
served  on  their  committees.  Not  only  was  his  pen  active,  but  i 

his  spade  also  came  into  use,  and,  near  Droitwich,  he  unearthed  i 

the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  Service  was  given  on  County  j 
Education  and  University  Committees;  but  the  main  interests 
of  his  life  centred  around  the  Baptists.  Their  history  absorbed 
more  and  more  of  his  time.  Papers  and  booklets  dealing  with 
local  churches,  associations,  doctrine  and  Church  government 
poured  forth.  They  laid  foundations  on  which  others  have  built. 

As  Mr.  Payne  has  made  a  Bibliography  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  writings 
(printed  immediately  after  this  article),  there  is  no  need  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  by  his 
editorship  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  General 
Baptists  (1654-1811 )  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1^9  and  1910; 
the  Works  of  John  Smyth,  also  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1915; 
and  the  Church  Books  of  Ford  and  Amersham,  published  in  one 
volume  in  1912,  he  made  available  original  material  of  the  first  i 
importance.  His  most  valuable  works,  however,  were  the  History 
of  British  Baptists,  published  in  1923  and  the  Baptist 
Bibliography,  published  in  two  handsome  volumes  in  1916  and  1922. 

The  History  supplied  a  need  that  had  long  been  felt  for  a  modem 
authoritative  history,  and  all  Baptists  are  indebted  to  the  Regents 
Park  College  officers  who  invited  Dr.  Whitley  to  deliver  the  Angus 
Lectures  in  1922,  which  led  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  History.  Dr.  Whitley  brought  his  trained  mind  and 
enthusiastic  spirit  to  bear  upon  the  records,  and  produced  a  copious 
work  whose  conclusions  have  stood  the  test  and  criticism  of 
twenty-five  years.  Although  it  will  long  and  deservedly  remain  a 
standard  work,  truth  compels  the  admission  that  many  have  found 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  volume  a  severe  trial.  Dr.  Whitley 
was  concerned  to  set  forth  the  facts.  Possibly  they  were  dry  in  j 
themselves  but  he  could  make  them  drier,  for  he  was  not  gifted 
with  a  popular  style.  The  Bibliography  is  the  bigger  work,  and  is  | 
indispensable  to  all  researchers  into  Baptist  history.  The  two 
volumes  which  cover  the  period  from  1526  to  1837  contain 
approximately  10,000  entries  of  the  chief  materials  for  Baptist  ’ 
history  whether  in  manuscript  or  print.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  years  of  research,  the  repeated  visits  to  colleges, 
libraries  and  museums,  the  laborious  copying  and  checking  of 
multitudinous  entries  which  this  compilation  entailed.  i 
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Dr.  Whitley  was  elected  a  personal  member  of  the  Baptist 
Union  in  1888,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1905.  For  many 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  National  Education  Committee  and 
an  influential  member  of  the  Ministerial  Recognition  and  other 
Committees.  Indeed,  as  the  years  passed  he  was  looked  upon  as 
an  indispensable  member  of  any  special  committee  or  sub¬ 
committee,  and  no  trouble  was  too  great  for  him  that  he  might 
give  faithful  and  effective  service.  At  the  Annual  Assembly 
at  Glasgow  in  1933,  the  rare  privilege  of  honorary  membership  of 
the  Council  was  unanimously  conferred  on  him,  an  honour  that 
he  richly  deserved. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  early  love  of  music. 
He  never  lost  that  love  for  music  was  in  his  heart.  In  later 
years  he  found  an  outlet  for  it  in  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust, 
of  which  he  became  a  co-optative  trustee  in  1926.  The  work  of 
the  Trust  proved  an  unfailing  inspiration,  for  the  opportunity  to 
enrich  the  psalmody  of  God’s  House,  and  the  privilege  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  widow  in  her  time  of  need,  awoke  in  him  responsive 
c'nords  which  vibrated  with  the  love  that  inspired  them.  He  was 
appointed  to  both  the  Hymns  Committee  and  the  Tunes  Committee 
for  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal,  and  for 
over  ten  years  was  chairman  of  the  Trust’s  Business  Committee. 
His  fellow  Trustees  testified  in  their  memorial  resolution  that  “  no 
service  that  he  could  render,  however  laborious  and  cumbered 
with  detail,  was  too  small  or  too  onerous.” 

Very  much  more  could  be  written  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  various 
interests  for  he  was  a  man  of  amazing  versatility.  We  have  space 
but  to  mention  his  interest  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
Scriptures;  his  keenness  for  the  preservation  of  footpaths  and 
rights  of  way;  his  work  for  the  Joseph  Davis  Charity  and 
similar  institutions ;  his  love  of  travel  and  visits  to  India,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  etc.  His  eighty-six  years  coincided 
with  striking  changes  in  the  thought  and  outlook  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  but  he  was  never  surprised  by  these  changes,  or  by 
modern  discoveries,  for  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  them. 

We  shall  often  recall  him,  his  kindness,  his  humility,  his 
generosity,  his  humour,  his  hearty  chuckle.  His  end  was 
singularly  beautiful.  He  had  been  laid  aside  physically  for  several 
months,  but  mentally  was  bright  and  alert.  On  the  morning  of 
the  Thursday  before  Christmas  he  was  at  work  in  his  home 
studying  and  thinking  of  his  friends,  to  one  of  whom  he  wrote  : 
“  Look  up  St.  Paul  at  Malta.  I  think  I  am  suffering  as  his  friend 
was,  and  feel  rather  out  of  things.”  In  the  afternoon  his  out¬ 
standing  gifts  were  engaged  in  the  greater  things  of  the  Father’s 
home  for  God’s  finger  had  touched  him. 

Seymour  J.  Price. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  by  the 
late  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley. 

The  Value  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  1893. 

Our  Indian  Trip,  1896  (with  Silas  Mead).  i 

The  Witness  of  History  toi  Baptist  Principles,  London  and  | 
Melbourne,  1897.  Revised  edition,  1914.  1 

Church,  Ministry  and  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament,  London, 
1903. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles,  1905.  Second  edition,  1908. 
Missionary  Achievement:  A  Survey  of  Worldwide  Evangelism, 
London,  1908. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  General  Baptists,  1654- 
1811,  2  vols.,  London,  1909-10. 

Studies  in  Modern  Christendom,  London,  1910  (with  W.  Fiddian 
Moulton). 

The  Church  Books  of  Ford  or  Cuddington,  and  Amersham,  1912. 
The  Relation  of  Baptists  to  the  Evictment  ”  in  The  Ejectment 
of  1662  and  the  Free  Churches,  London,  1912. 

Baptists  of  North-West  England,  1649-1913,  London,  1913. 
Baptists  of  Yorkshire  and  North-West  England,  1913. 

The  Works  of  John  Smyth,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1915. 

A  Baptist  Bibliography,  London,  2  vols.,  I  1526-1776,  1916. 

II  1777-1837,  1922. 

The  Story  of  Droitwich,  Droitwich,  1923. 

A  History  of  British  Baptists,  I^ondcn,  1923.  Second  edition, 
1932. 

Report  of  the  Third  Baptist  World  Congress,  1923. 

Baptist  Association  Life  in  Worcestershire,  1655-1926,  1926. 

An  International  Baptist  Calendar,  1928. 

The  Baptists  of  London,  1612-1928,  London,  1928. 

Report  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  World  Congress,  1928. 

The  Baptists  of  Stourbridge,  1929.  j 

The  Work  of  a  Minister,  London,  1929  (with  M.  E.  Aubrey).  | 
The  Baptist  Romance,  1930. 
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Charles-Marie  De  Veil,  London,  1930  (with  W.  S.  Samuel.) 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace:  Report  and  Papers  of  a  Theological 
Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  London,  1932. 
Congregational  Hymnsinging  in  England,  London,  1933. 
Calvinism  and  Evangelism  in  England  especially  among  Baptists, 
London,  1933. 

Thomas  Matthew  of  Colchester  and  MatthexVs  Bible  of  1537, 
1934. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnary,  1935  (with  Carey 
Bonner). 

Early  Welsh  Influences  on  the  Religious  Life  of  America,  (Dr. 
Williams’  Lecture),  1936. 

Thomas  Helwys  of  Gray’s  Inn  and  Broxtowe  Hall,  Nottingham, 
London,  1936. 

The  English  Bible  under  the  Tudor  Sovereigns,  London,  1937. 
Baptists  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  during  290  Years. 

Botulph’s  Ycean-Ho.  A.D.  654,  n.d. 

Dr.  Whitley  also  contributed  articles  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  the  Protestant  Cyclopaedia  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Education.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  journals 
such  as  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  the 
Baptist  Quarterly,  the  Transactions  of  the  Congregational 
Historical  Society,  the  Review  and  Expositor,  the  Crosier 
Quarterly  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 


A  Conservative  Thinks  Again 
About  Daniel. 

(Concluded  from  page  346.) 

Daniel  6,  the  story  of  the  prophet  in  the  lion’s  den,  has  a 
similar  relevance  in  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  resisters 
against  those  who  would  force  them  to  abandon  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  In  view  of  the  constant  animosity  revealed  in  1 
Maccabees  against  the  apostate  informers,  who  allied  themselves 
with  Antiochus,  we  may  not  inaptly  recall  the  fate  of  those  who 
sent  Daniel  to  the  lions ;  cf.  Daniel  xii.  2. 

To  this  correspondence  of  historical  situation  must  be  added 
the  theological  likeness  between  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  post- 
exilic  age  of  Judaism.  Its  doctrines  of  angels,  resurrection,  pre¬ 
destination,  judgment  and  limited  dualism,  together  with  its 
general  view  of  piety,  do  seem  to  correspond  more  with  what  we 
find  in  the  non-canonical  literature.  On  the  whole.  Driver’s 
judgment  on  this  matter  seems  justified  :  “  This  atmosphere  and 
lone  are  not  those  of  any  other  writings  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  exile ;  they  are  rather  those  of  a  stage  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  early  post-exilic  and  that  of  the  early  post-Biblical 
Jewish  literature”  (Intro.,  to  O.T.  p.  477).  It  certainly 
is  extraordinary  that  immediately  after  the  crisis  caused  by 
Antiochus,  in  which  it  is  postulated  that  the  book  of  Daniel  arose, 
there  appeared  a  spate  of  apocalyptic  works,  written  in  a  similar 
style  to  Daniel,  that  did  not  cease  till  the  close  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  The  likeness  extends  to  content  as  well  as  form,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  high  standard  set  by  the  exemplar  is  not  main¬ 
tained  in  these  writings.  But  the  connection  between  Daniel  and 
the  pseudepigraphical  writings  in  general  remains  as  an  indication 
of  the  age  in  which  the  former  appeared. 

To  this  conclusion  also  points  the  non-inclusion  of  Daniel 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  prophets.  A  satisfactory  explanation 
for  this  omission,  apart  from  the  postulate  of  the  late  date  of  this 
book,  has  yet  to  be  produced. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  century  date  of  Daniel  would 
long  ago  have  been  accepted  by  conservative  theologians  were  it 
not  for  certain  unwelcome  consequences  which  seem  to  throw  the 
book  into  disrepute  and  therefore  degrade  one’s  view  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole.  These  factors  we  shall  proceed  to  face. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  obvious  objection  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  did  not  appear  after  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus :  how, 
then,  can  he  and  his  kingdom  be  the  forerunners  of  the  con- 
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summation?  In  one  sense  he  is  not.  The  juxtaposition  of  his 
career  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  similar  to  the  view 
of  Isaiah,  wherein  the  Kingdom  is  seen  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
fall  of  Sennacherib,  similar  to  that  of  the  exilic  prophets,  who 
look  for  the  new  age  consequent  on  the  end  of  the  exile,  similar  to 
that  of  the  New  Testament  seer,  who  looked  for  the  denouement 
after  the  approaching  overthrow  of  Domitian,  similar,  we  may 
add,  to  that  portrayal  of  the  End  given  by  our  Lord  in  His 
eschatological  discourse,  where  no  indication  whatever  is  given  of 
the  stretch  of  ages  between  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Parousia. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  simply  the  view  of  every  prophet.  It 
would  seem  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  show  to  His  servants 
the  issues  of  time,  but  not  the  times  themselves.  Before  this 
fact,  whether  in  Daniel  or  in  the  Gospels’  we  must  bow,  not 
complain.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Daniel  is  on  a  par  with  the 
Biblical  prophets  as  a  whole,  and  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

More  serious  is  the  charge  that,  on  the  assumption  that 
“Daniel”  was  never  written  by  Daniel,  the  book  is  a  forgery  and 
so  “  a  He  in  the  name  of  God.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  conservative 
expositors  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  use  of  abuse  when 
making  this  point.  Auberlen  e.g.  wrote :  “  Speak  of  the  fraus 

pia  in  terms  as  lenient  and  exculpatory  as  you  can  devise,  it  is,  and 
must  always  remain,  a  lie,  if  I  consciously,  and  with  a  definite 
purpose  pretend  to  be  another  than  I  really  am ;  and  moreover  it 
is  a  lie  of  the  blackest  die,  if  I  speak  of  divine  revelations  which 
were  never  really  vouchsafed  to  me ;  indeed,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament,  this  is  the  very  thing  which  constitutes  a  false  prophet. 

.  .  .  Would  not  a  true  Israelite  shudder  in  his  heart  of  hearts  at 
the  thought  of  inventing  divine  revelations?  .  .  .  From  olden 
times  it  has  been  thought  a  heinous  crime  to  remove  boundaries 
and  landmarks ;  but  it  is  the  boast  and  glory  of  our  day  to  remove 
the  holiest  of  all  boundary  lines,  that  between  truth  and  a  lie, 
and  to  invent  something  intermediate.”  Language  of  this  kind 
leads  people  astray,  as  it  led  the  present  writer  astray,  and  he 
finds  it  hard  to  forgive  such  men  for  their  unwarranted  excesses 
now  that  he  knows  how  wrong  they  are.  The  fact  remains, 
despite  these  asseverations  of  Pusey,  Auberlen  and  company,  that 
the  writers  e.g.  of  the  Enoch  literature  were  not  villains;  you 
have  but  to  read  the  books  for  yourself  to  see  how  absurd  the 
notion  is;  their  contribution  to  religious  thought  is  outstanding. 
So  also  the  apocalypse  ascribed  to  Baruch  contains  passages  of 
the  highest  spiritual  worth.  2  Esdras  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
and  earnest  pieces  of  religious  writing  in  existence,  though  it  is 
sent  out  in  the  name  of  Ezra.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  present  an  ethic  that  in  many  ways  is  an  advance  on 
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anything  in  the  Old  Testament;  doubtless  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  represent  the  outcome  of  prolonged  meditation  on 
Old  Testament  teaching,  but  the  speeches  are  put  in  the  mouths  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  The  apocalyptic  literature  of  post- 
exilic  Judaism  is  rightly  claimed  by  Charles  to  be  the  cradle  of 
Christianity,  in  that  it,  rather  than  the  legal  side  of  Judaism, 
preserved  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  old  dispensation  and 
moulded  the  thought  of  the  earliest  adherents  to  Christianity. 
That  fact  in  itself  shows  that  the  libel  on  the  pseudonymous 
writers  of  apocalyptic  is  wrong,  terribly  wrong,  and  ought  never 
to  be  repeated  again. 

Into  the  complicated  reson  for  the  pseudonymous  character 
of  the  Jewish  apocalypses  it  is  not  possible  to  venture  here. 
Whether  H.  H.  Rowley  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  attribution  of 
the  Daniel  prophecies  to  Daniel  was  in  the  nature  of  an  accident 
due  to  the  necessity  of  showing  that  the  prophecies  came  from  the 
same  author  who  wrote  the  stories  (it  being  presumed  that  the 
book  first  appeared  piecemeal,  as  occasion  arose)  and  that  other 
apocalyptists  woodenly  copied  his  example  without  his  reason, 
or  whether  more  deep-seated  factors,  such  as  those  adduced  by 
Charles,  Gunkel  and  Guillaume,  are  implied  in  the  matter,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  of  prophecies  to  an  ancient 
seer  was  done  with  the  best  of  motives.  These  men  did  not 
lie  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  they  sent  out  in  a  more  worthy  name 
than  their  own,  a  message  they  believed  to  be  from  God,  and  so 
for  ever  withheld  their  identity  from  the  world.  That  sounds 
more  like  self-effacement  than  prevarication,  and  the  men  who 
wrote  these  books  are  to  be  honoured,  not  vilified.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  if  he  lived  in  the  fearful  days  of  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus,  should  be  accorded  a  place  in  the  list  of 
the  great  unknown  who  serve  their  God  as  best  they  can  and  are 
content  that  none  should  know  but  He. 

A  further  difficulty  arises,  not  so  much  on  the  hypothesis  of 
its  late  date,  but  on  the  view  that  the  visions  find  their  goal  in 
the  age  of  Antiochus :  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks 
“  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem  ”  until  the  overthrow  of  the  oppressor  and  the 
revelation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  an  exact  one.  If  the 
terminus  a  quo  be  the  usually  adopted  date  of  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  586  B.C.,  then  we  overstep  the  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Antiochus  (at  the  cleansing  of  the  temple)  by  something 
like  sixty-seven  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  description  of 
xi.  26-27,  in  common  with  the  other  descriptions  of  the  “  time 
times  and  a  half  ”  of  the  book,  appears  without  doubt  to  have 
this  ruler  in  mind.  It  does  not  seem  permissible,  because  apparent 
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error  is  introduced  into  the  visions,  immediately  to  exclude  that 
interpretation  from  consideration.  The  usual  explanation 
of  this  discrepancy  is  that  the  writer  followed  the  inaccurate 
chronology  of  his  period,  other  historians  being  similarly 
at  fault  in  their  records.  If  that  be  so,  the  discrepancy 
can  hardly  be  a  fault  on  his  part.  It  is  also  possible  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  “  seventy  sevens  ”  simply  as  a  round  designation 
of  the  period  in  question.  The  first  seven  weeks  are 
specifically  mentioned  as  marking  out  the  interval  to  the 
appearance  of  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  the  last  week  is 
carefully  defined  because  it  is  part  of  the  author’s  scheme  of  the 
end,  but  the  period  between  needs  no  such  exactitude;  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  prophet  can  say  of  Jeremiah’s  seventy  years, 
“  Not  seventy,  but  seventy  times  seven  ” ;  it  would  be  foolish 
to  have  said,  “  sixty-nine  times  seven  plus  a  little  extra.”  What¬ 
ever  the  truth  of  the  matter  be,  it  cannot  affect  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  book;  it  is  a  difficulty  in  face  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  visions  and  must  be  settled  by  the  expositors  as  an  independent 
issue. 

Objection  is  also  taken  to  the  identification  of  the  fourth 
empire  with  the  Greek  because  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
uniformly  interpreted  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Again,  this  is  a 
point  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  of  Daniel.  It  would, 
however,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
re-interpret  the  fourth  empire  as  of  Rome.  It  is  well-known  to 
students  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Old  Testament  statements 
are  constantly  applied  in  the  New  to  situations  that  were  never  in 
the  mind  of  the  original  authors.  The  Old  Testament  prophecies 
applied  to  Christ  by  Matthew  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist  are  cases 
in  point,  while  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  apocalyptist  is  original  in  the  highest  degree.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  New  Testament  writers  were  at  fault  in  so  using  the 
Old  Testament :  they  were  more  concerned  about  the  principles 
involved  than  exact  exegesis,  and  modern  students  of  prophecy 
are  inclined  to  admit  that  such  an  attitude  is  more  in  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  than  our  critical  fathers  realised  (see 
e.g.  Alfred  Guillaume’s  remarks  on  Matthew’s  treatment  of 
prophecy  in  Prophecy  and  Divination  p.  176).  Though  this  be 
admitted,  it  must  not  encourage  us  to  neglect  the  exact  exegesis  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy;  in  the  case  of  the  visions  of  Daniel, 
it  seems  that  the  primary  relevance  of  those  visions  was  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  in  its  later  stages. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  is  that  on  the 
recognition  of  the  fourth  kingdom  as  the  Greek,  we  are  forced  to 
postulate  the  third  as  the  Persian,  the  second  as  the  Median,  and 
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the  first  as  the  Babylonian  Empire,  whereas  we  know  that  the 
Median  Empire  did  not  interpose  itself  between  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian.  Again,  it  must  be  recognised  that  this  is  a  problem 
due  to  the  natural  exegesis  of  the  book,  not  to  any  critical  perver¬ 
sity  ;  the  older  scholars  who  adopted  the  Greek  view  of  the  fourth 
empire  only  had  the  uncertain  testimony  of  the  Greek  historians 
to  compare  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  whereas  their  modern 
successors  have  access  to  the  contemporary  Babylonian  records. 
The  Median  Empire  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  two  were  merged  into  the  realm  of  Cyrus.  The  author 
of  our  book  spoke  of  Darius  the  Mede  as  succeeding  Belshazzar 
and  so  felt  it  legitimate  to  speak  of  the  Median  Empire  as  stepping 
into  the  succession  before  Cyrus  the  Persian  took  control.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  no  one  can  identify  Darius  the  Mede  with  any  known 
historic  personality.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  modern  critics  that 
he  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  of  traditions  relating  in  the  main 
to  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspis.  Conservative  theologians  revolt 
at  the  suggestion.  In  all  candour,  it  must  be  said  that  until  H.  H, 
Rowley’s  work  is  refuted,  Darius  the  Mede  and  the  Four  World 
Empires  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  there  is  no  alternative  open  to 
them,  for  Professor  Rowley  has  all  too  well  demolished  every 
statement  of  the  various  hypotheses  concerning  Darius  the  Mede 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

But  need  the  conservative  theologians  be  offended?  What  if 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  confused  concerning  events 
that  took  place  in  foreign  lands  four  centuries  before  he  wrote? 
He  was  not  really  concerned  with  the  Median  Empire,  any  more 
than  he  was  with  the  Babylonian  or  Persian.  Two  kingdoms  only 
held  his  gaze,  the  Empire  of  Antiochus  and  the  Kingdom  of  God : 
the  others  came  into  the  picture  only  because  he  needed  to  traverse 
history  from  the  exile  to  his  own  day,  in  order  to  put  the  real 
prophecy  regarding  these  kingdoms  (of  Antiochus  and  of 
Heaven)  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero.  A  discrepancy  concerning 
the  person  of  a  supposed  eastern  monarch  of  long  ago  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  validity  of  his  message  from  God.  As  Rowley 
himself  put  it  (in  The  Story  of  the  Bible,  vol.  1,  p.  784),  “  If  .  . . 
these  stories  were  written  for  an  immediately  practical  end  and 
not  as  a  historical  treatise,  the  author  would  be  more  concerned 
to  make  them  the  vehicle  of  his  message  than  to  make  them 
historically  inerrant.  When  Judaism  was  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  and  issues  of  so  great  moment  were  at  stake,  a 
mere  antiquarian  interest  in  the  sixth  century  would  have  been 
but  a  frivolity.” 

As  far  as  the  essential  message  of  Daniel  is  concerned,  the 
issue  is  something  similar  to  the  laboured  attempts  to  harmonise 
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some  of  the  variations  in  the  synoptic  accounts  of  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord.  The  question,  “  Did  our  Lord  heal  Bartimaeus 
before  He  entered  Jericho,  while  He  was  passing  through  it,  or 
as  He  left  it?  ”  is  of  hardly  any  importance  beside  the  major  one, 
“  Did  our  Lord  really  have  the  power  to  heal  Bartimaeus,  and 
did  He  actually  exercise  that  power  in  so  remarkable  a  way?” 
If  He  did,  then  arguments  about  which  part  of  Jericho,  or  even 
which  Jericho,  was  the  scene  of  that  act  are  of  little  moment;  in 
that  hapless  individual  the  powers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  were 
manifested,  mediated  through  the  Redeemer,  and  in  that  is  implied 
'  our  own  salvation  too,  for  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom  bestows  the 
salvation  of  God  even  now  on  all  that  will  receive  it.  Similarly, 
the  crucial  question  in  Daniel  is,  “  Did  the  prophet  who  put  his 
messages  into  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  sage  receive  those 
messages  from  God?  Is  it  true  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  will 
smite  the  colossus  of  world-sovereignty?  Will  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  possess  the  Kingdom?  Are  these  visions  of  the 
Kingdom  that  shall  know  no  end  in  harmony  with  the  Biblical 
revelation  as  a  whole?”  With  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  answer,  “Yes.”  Then  Daniel  is  as  truly 
inspired  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  or  the 
Letter  to  the  Romans,  or  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  only 
people  who  could  remain  unsatisfied  with  so  great  an  assurance 
are  those  who  cannot  conceive  of  revelation  apart  from  absolute 
inerrancy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others,  equally  taught  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  will  rejoice  in  the  gain  to  faith  that  this  view 
provides,  and  will  realise  how  untrue  is  the  charge  that  the 
affirmation  of  the  late  date  of  Daniel  is  disruptive  of  faith  in  the 
Word  of  God. 

Finally,  whatever  our  attitude  be  towards  these  problems,  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  extravagant,  misleading  and 
hurtful  language  used  by  earlier  apologists  regarding  the  book  of 
Daniel  will  for  ever  disappear.  It  is  monstrous  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  crime  to  hold  the  late  date  of  this  prophecy,  or  to 
dub  all  who  incline  to  it  as  “  modernist  ”  or  “  infidel.”  That  this 


is  the  prevalent  attitude  of  Evangelicals  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  a 
slur  on  their  name,  for  it  is  demonstrably  untrue.  Conservative 
theologians  with  a  regard  for  fearless  research  should  squash 
all  such  characterisations  wherever  they  rise  and  encourage  every 
attempt  to  illuminate  the  Word  of  God  that  comes  to  us  in  the 
name  of  Daniel.  Meantime,  if  the  highly  respected  professor,  to 
whom  reference  was  earlier  made,  should  chance  to  read  these 
lines,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  abounding  charity  will  cover 
the  hasty  imputation  of  one  who  has  since  become  a  “  sadder  and 


a  wiser  man ! 


G.  R.  Bf..jiSley-Murray. 


The  Church  and  Communism. 

IT  is  beyond  question  that  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  in  human  history,  that  we  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  crisis  that  affects  not  only  our  own  national  life,  but  the  life 
of  the  world.  The  rising  menace  of  communism  is  an  almost 
universal  phenomenon,  but  it  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  profound 
changes  in  thought  and  aim  that  have  been  gathering  impetus  for 
the  last  century,  from  the  revolutionary  advances  of  science  and 
knowledge  with  their  consequent  results  in  the  intellectual, 
religious,  and  ethical  spheres,  from  the  two  world  wars  which  were 
themselves  the  effects  and  liberation  of  forces  long  at  work,  or  the 
great  social  revolution  that  characterizes  the  age.  The  Church 
today  faces  a  situation  as  critical,  in  some  respects  more  critical, 
as  any  it  has  faced  in  its  long  career.  There  has  always  been 
apathy  and  indifference  to  be  overcome,  but  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Church  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  world  into  which  it  came  was 
waiting  for  and  to  a  large  extent  even  seeking  for  the  salvation  the 
gospel  offered,  and  every  great  revival  from  the  Franciscan  to  the 
Methodist  could  count  on  a  response  from  the  masses  which, 
however  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sin,  accepted  its  basic  assumptions. 
But  today  those  assumptions  are  challenged  not  only  by  the 
intelligentzia  and  the  half -educated,  but  by  multitudes  of  ordinary 
people,  and  the  mind  of  this  generation  is  preoccupied  by  hopes 
and  aspirations  which,  not  only  among  the  communists,  excite  the 
warmest  enthusiasm.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  T.  S.  Eliot 
summed  up  the  situation  as  he  saw  it.  “  The  Universal  Church 
is  today,  it  seems  to  me,  more  definitely  set  against  the  World 
than  at  any  time  since  pagan  Rome.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  times 
are  particularly  corrupt;  all  times  are  corrupt.  I  mean  that 
Christianity,  in  spite  of  certain  local  appearances,  is  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be  within  measurable  time,  ‘  official.’  The  World  is  trying 
the  experiment  of  attempting  to  form  a  civilized  but  non- 
Christian  mentality.  The  experiment  will  fail ;  but  we  must  be 
very  patient  in  awaiting  its  collapse;  meanwhile  redeeming  the 
time  :  so  that  the  Faith  may  be  preserved  alive  through  the  dark 
ages  before  us;  to  renew  and  rebuild  civilization,  and  save  the 
World  from  suicide.”^  It  is  a  true  account  of  the  crisis  of  the 
world  and  Church  at  this  present  hour. 

I  tell  you  naught  for  your  comfort. 

Yes,  naught  for  your  desire. 

Save  that  the  sky  grows  darker  yet 
And  the  sea  rises  higher. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  small  thoughts  and  chirping  optimisms, 
1  Thoughts  after  Lambeth. 
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but  for  thought  on  a  great  scale  and  for  Faith  purified  as  by  fire. 
The  world  is  under  the  judgement  of  God,  but,  as  was  said  long 
ago,  “  the  time  is  come  that  judgement  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God.”  For  within  the  present  situation  so  truly  described  there  is 
God,  and  it  is  with  God  in  the  situation  and  not  with  the  situation 
apart  from  Him,  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  essential  that  this 
fact  should  be  grasped,  because  it  is  only  too  possible  that  under 
the  pressures  of  the  hour  and  its  concern  with  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  time,  the  Church  should  forget  that  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  witness  to  God  in  whose  hand  are  all  the  times,  and 
to  proclaim  an  Everlasting  Gospel.  Our  faith  is  not  that  there  is 
a  God,  but  that  there  is  a  living  God  who  challenges  the  world  in 
every  crisis  of  its  history,  as  He  meets  and  challenges  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  every  crisis  of  his  life;  and  that  the  living  God  has 
revealed  Himself  in  judgement  and  redemption  in  the  tremendous 
facts  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  greatest  possible  event  in  history  has  already 
taken  place  in  final  judgement  ("  Now  is  the  judgement  of  the 
world  ”)  and  in  divine  victory  (“  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world.”)  If  this  faith  seems  dull,  commonplace, 
unromantic,  it  can  only  be  because  familiarity  has  blinded  our 
eyes  and  deadened  our  minds  to  its  splendour  and  audacious 
challenge  to  our  dull  and  commonplace  souls.  But  in  the  searching 
judgement  of  the  time  it  is  this  faith,  with  all  accretions  burned 
away,  that  must  be  recovered  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Church  in  all 
its  humbling,  exalting,  and  vivifying  power.  That  such  recovery 
is  possible  no  one  can  doubt  who  realises  that  the  Church  is  not 
only  the  bearer  of  the  gospel,  but  is  indwelt  by  its  living  Lord, 
for  the  divine  indwelling  is  the  divine  in  action.  “  God’s  essence,” 
as  Traherne  said,  is  “  all  Act.”^  It  is  true  that  the  Church  on  its 
human  side  is  weak  with  all  the  weaknesses  of  sinful  men  and 
women.  The  treasure  is  in  earthly  vessels.  It  is  true  that  this  or 
that  branch,  being  dead,  may  be  removed  from  the  Vine,  or  in 
John’s  metaphor,  the  “  lamp  ”  of  this  or  that  local  church  may  be 
removed.  But  the  Church,  and  even  apparently  dead  portions  of 
it,  have  shown  miraculous  powers  of  recovery.  A  wind  from 
another  world  has  blown  across  the  grey  embers,  and  the  flame 
has  again  blazed.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  most  impressive  significance 
that  in  this  very  time  when  the  Church  faces  its  great  ordeal  the 
supernatural  fire  is  burning  brightly  in  the  wide  reaches  of  its 
missionary  enterprize.  To  despair  of  the  Church  is  to  despair  of 
God.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Christian  Church  will  survive  this 
epoch  in  the  world’s  history.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  will  be 
the  only  institution  that  will  survive.  It  has  happened  before. 
“  On  this  Rock  will  I  build  My  Church  and  the  Gates  of  Hell 
2  The  Anticipation. 
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shall  not  prevail  against  it,”  a  “  Rock  of  Diamond,”  says  Dante“. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  and  its  represent¬ 
atives,  young  and  old,  should  confront  the  present  situation  with 
this  great  faith,  and  meet  the  confidence  of  its  rivals  with  a 
confidence  greater  than  their  own. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Church  is  not  of  this  world  or  of  this  temporal  order, 
but  it  is  in  it,  and  it  claims  to  deal  with  the  whole  human  situation. 
Its  first  answer  to  its  challengers,  taken  at  their  noblest,  is  that 
they  do  not  deal  with  it  and  that  their  view  of  humanity,  its 
nature,  and  its  condition  is  partial  and  superficial.  It  ignores  the 
great  mystery  of  human  life  and  in  so  doing  it  reduces  all  human 
values.  The  mystery  of  human  life  lies  in  its  tragedy,  and  it  is  in 
its  tragic  sense  of  life  that  communism  and  its  fellow-idealisms  are 
most  conspicuously  lacking.  Their  charge  against  religion  is  that 
it  is  “  dope,”  and  it  can  be  freely  admitted  that  religion  has  often 
been  used  to  justify  or  perpetuate  old  abuses,  but  religion  itself 
springs  from  a  profound  sense  of  the  tragic  situation  of  man. 
Every  religion,  from  the  crudest  fetich-worship  to  the  purest 
theism,  from  the  pantheism  of  India  to  the  most  wide-spread 
forms  of  Christianity,  is  in  its  degree  and  aim  a  religion  of 
redemption,  of  redemption  from  the  ferocious  powers  of  the 
natural  world  or  from  the  fierce  contentions  in  the  human  breast. 
Not  only  religion,  but  the  greatest  literatures,  the  profoundest 
philosophies,  have  come  out  of  man’s  passionate  conflict  with  his 
fate.  Suffering,  sorrow,  and  death  are  in  the  world,  and  they 
mean  to  man  what  they  mean  to  no  other  creature.  These  are  facts 
of  universal  experience,  to  which  all  history  bears  witness.  The 
favourite  quotation  of  that  great  worker  for  humanity.  General 
Booth,  was  Goldsmith’s 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

No  change  in  the  conditions  of  rich  or  poor,  no  conceivable 
reconstruction  of  society,  can  affect  the  central  mystery  of  human 
life,  its  tragic  situation.  For  it  is  essentially  a  tragedy  of  the 
spirit,  of  a  strange  being,  not  wholly  of  the  natural  order,  wounded 
by  the  very  conditions  of  his  existence  in  that  order. 

Then  again,  these  social  idealisms  ignore  the  significant 
mystery  of  human  individuality.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  man’s 
breast  a  recalcritant  element,  a  rebel  against  constraint,  which 
breaks  out  against  the  most  considered  plans  for  his  well-being. 
In  Letters  from  the  Underworld  Dostoievsky,  that  profoundest  of 
Russian  writers,  makes  his  hero  say  :  “  I  should  not  be  surprised 
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if,  amid  all  this  order  and  regularity  of  the  future,  there  should 
not  suddenly  arise,  from  some  quarter  or  another,  some  gentle* 
man  of  low-born — or  rather  of  retrograde  or  cynical  demeanour 
who,  setting  his  arms  akimbo,  should  not  say  to  you  all :  ‘  How 
now,  gentlemen?  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if,  with  one 
consent,  we  were  to  kick  all  this  solemn  wisdom  to  the  winds, 
and  to  send  all  those  logarithms  to  the  devil,  and  to  begin  to  live 
our  lives  again  according  to  our  own  stupid  whims?’”® 
It  is  this  rebellion  against  restraint  which  necessitates  a  police- 
force  in  ordinary  society,  and  the  more  highly  organised  and 
regimented  a  society  becomes,  the  more  pervading  the  restraining 
force  must  be,  until  at  last,  there  comes  into  existence  the  police 
state  and  its  universal  tyranny.  Dostoievski  foresaw  its  coming 
in  Russia.  As  his  exponent  Berdyaev  says :  “  This  enforced 

generally  levelling,  this  transfer  of  the  murderous  law  of  entropy 
into  the  social  sphere,  does  not  mean  a  victory  for  democracy. 
There  will  not  be  any  democratic  liberty,  for  democracy  never 
wins  in  revolutions.  A  tyrannical  minority  will  govern,  on  the 
basis  of  this  depersonalization  and  levelling  down.”®  Meanwhile 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  innate  rebelliousness  may  be  merely 
wilful  as  with  Dostoievski’s  cynical  gentleman,  and  is  familiar 
enough  in  every  group  and  family,  or  it  may  be  motived  by  the 
lowest  passions  of  selfishness  and  greed,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  reinforced  by  the  loftiest  motives  of  liberty  and 
justice.  But  in  itself  it  belongs  to  the  essential  individual  life  and 
springs  from  the  intrinsic  freedom  of  the  human  will.  It  is 
the  assertion  of  the  free  selfhood  as  against  all  constraint  by 
other  wills.  It  is  the  abysmal  mystery  of  a  being  in  nature  and 
yet  who  rises  into  sujiernature  by  the  power  of  choice.  It  is 
part  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being 
to  be  explained,  if  explained  at  all,  not  by  what  is  below  him,  but 
by  what  is  above. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  the  mystery  of  man’s  failure  to 
achieve  his  own  ideals.  His  reach  exceeds  his  grasp.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  fails ;  even  in  the  degree  to  which  he  attains  he  finds 
a  flaw  in  his  success.  Except  on  the  level  of  mechanical  and 
empirical  science  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  “  Ah ! 
Vanitas  Vanitatum !  ”  sighed  Thackeray  as  he  concluded  his 
greatest  work,  “Which  of  us  is  happy  in  this  world?  Which 
of  us  has  his  desire?  or,  having  it,  is  satisfied?  Sophocles,  in 
the  play  of  this  name,  represents  Philoctetes  the  hero  as  suffering 
from  an  agonizing  and  irremediable  wound  in  the  foot  which  only 
a  god  could  heal.  He  is  typical  of  humanity.  Phillips  Brooks 
has  a  great  sermon  he  calls  “  The  Giant  with  the  wounded  heel,” 
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based  on  Gen.  iii.  15. — the  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  the 
woman  and  her  seed.  “  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel,”  and  he  shows  how  in  institutions,  society,  learn¬ 
ing,  religious  and  personal  life,  what  is  so  noble  in  aim  and 
striving  is  halted  by  some  evil  defect.  Like  Jaxrob,  humanity 
always  halts  upon  its  thigh.  All  the  great  figures  in  Shakespearean 
tragedy  have  some  fault  which  contributes  to  if  it  does  not  cause 
the  tragical  end.  Yet  not  all  of  this  failure  is  culpable.  Some  of 
it  is  due  to  the  strange  passion  for  perfection  in  the  human  mind, 
the  power  of  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  of  something 
greater  on  before,  of  conceiving  ideals  which  ever  expand  with  the 
growing  apprehension  of  them,  and  are  never  realised  and  seem 
incapable  of  being  realised  in  time  and  space.  Dora  Greenwell’s 
profound  thought  has  at  least  a  tentative  justification  ;  “  Not  only 
the  change  which  we  call  death,  but  probably  the  whole  of  this  our 
mortal  life,  is  only  a  slow  and  difficult  and  painful  birth  into  a 
higher  existence;  the  very  breath  we  draw  is  part  of  the  travail 
of  creation  towards  a  yet  but  partially  fulfilled  aim.”®  This  how¬ 
ever,  goes  beyond  any  hope  that  an  economic  or  social  theory  can 
advance.  But  when  allowance  is  made  for  this  frustrate  passion 
for  perfection  there  is  a  defect  in  man  himself,  a  dark  destroying 
element  which  entwines  inseparably  with  his  noblest  parts  and 
striving.  “Is  there  any  cause  in  Nature  that  makes  these  hard 
hearts  ?”  cried  Lear,  but  no  answer  is  given.  “  When  I  would  do 
good,”  wrote  St.  Paul,  “evil  is  present  with  me,”  and  the  experience 
is  so  universal  as  to  need  no  argument.  “  Out  of  the  heart  of 
men,”  said  Jesus,  “  evil  thoughts  proceed,  fornication,  thefts, 
murders,  adulteries,  covetings,  wickednesses,  deceit,  lasciviousness, 
an  evil  eye,  railing,  pride,  foolishness,”  and  again  no  argument  is 
called  for.  It  is  not  that  there  is  not  good  in  the  heart,  generosity, 
sympathy,  love,  capacity  for  sacrifice,  high  courage,  and  striving 
for  noble  ends.  If  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  no  tragedy  in 
man’s  moral  failure.  It  is  that  with  all  this  there  is  a  fatal 
perversion,  a  taint  in  the  blood,  that  betrays  man  at  every  step.  It 
is  Shakespeare’s  “  vicious  mole  of  nature  .  .  .  the  dram  of  eale,” 
Kant’s  “  radical  evil,”  Wordsworth’s  “  poor  humanity’s  afflicted 
will,”  Arnold’s  “  Something  that  infects  the  world.”  Browning, 
the  invincible  optimist  revolted  from  the  flattering  optimism  that 
denied  it : 

The  candid  incline  to  surmise  of  late 

That  the  Christian  faith  proves  false,  I  find  .  .  . 

I  still,  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part, 

See  reasons  and  reasons  :  this,  to  begin  : 

’  Tis  the  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie — taught  Original  Sin, 

The  Corruption  of  Man’s  Heart.® 
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The  Bible  story  of  the  Fall  traces  it  to  human  pride.  Bertrand 
Russell,  as  quoted  by  Niebuhr^®  expresses  the  same  conviction  in 
other  words  ;  “  Of  the  infinite  desires  of  man  the  chief  are  the 
desires  for  power  and  glory.  They  are  not  identical  though 
closely  allied.  Every  man  would  like  to  be  God  if  it  were  possible ; 
some  few  find  it  difficult  to  admit  the  impossibility,”  or,  as  Niebuhr 
himself  believes,  it  may  spring  from  the  inevitable  anxiety  which 
to  the  concomitant  of  freedom  and  finiteness.^^  But  whatever  its 
ultimate  nature  it  is  present  as  the  perverting  and  destructive 
element  in  life.  It  goes  deeper  than  the  ancient  struggle 
between  body  and  soul,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual.  Indeed,  the 
true  antithesis  is  not  between  the  natural  and  spiritual,  but  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  carnal,  which  is  a  moral  term.  There  is  not 
a  power  of  the  body  which  cannot  be  and  is  not  abused,  not  a 
gift  of  the  intellect  that  cannot  be  and  is  not  perverted  to  an 
evil  purpose.  The  love  of  beauty  can  be  a  dancing  light  leading 
to  the  bogs  of  sensuality.  The  love  of  truth  has  been  responsible 
for  cruelty  and  persecution.  Even  the  pursuit  of  goodness  may 
produce  the  poisonous  fruit  of  self-righteousness.  No  discovery 
in  science,  no  ingenious  invention,  but  can  put  fresh  powers  of 
destruction  in  the  hands  of  injurious  men.  Education  is  no  barrier 
to  the  forces  of  hate  and  greed.  As  has  been  proved  in  two  of 
the  greatest  wars  in  history,  civilisation  itself  is  a  thin  crust  over 
raging  and  violent  fires.  The  “  something  that  infects  ilie  world  ” 
distorts  and  directs  to  a  deadly  end  the  noblest  of  causes.  “  O 
Liberty,”  cried  Madame  Roland  on  the  scaffold,  “  What  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name !  ”  When  the  poor  and  oppressed 
demand  justice,  how  much  of  their  demand  is  inspired  by  mere 
envy  of  the  wealth  and  security  of  their  oppressors?  And  how 
often  do  they  in  their  turn  become  the  oppressors?  How  much 
ambition  and  thirst  for  power  is  disguised  as  philanthropy  or  even 
religious  zeal,  or  perverts  an  originally  pure  intent  to  these 
personal  ends?  How  much  of  love  is  love  of  self,  of  the  service 
of  others  a  ministering  to  self-esteem?  In  small  things  as  in 
great  the  evil  works,  and  in  the  bickerings,  the  jealousies,  the 
envies,  the  malice  and  the  selfishnesses,  of  the  small  group,  the 
conflicts  and  conflagrations  of  the  world  are  reproduced.  The 
greatest  crimes  and  the  meanest,  the  most  terrible  oppressions  and 
the  tyrannies  hidden  away  in  the  home  or  wherever  there  is 
dependence  of  man  on  man,  tell  the  same  sad  tale  of  indwelling 
evil.  And  the  mystery  is  deepened  when  it  is  realised  that  those 
most  conscious  of  it  are  the  saintliest  and  best  of  men.  It  is  upon 
this  submerged  rock  that  the  world  makes  continual  shipwreck.  It 
is  said  that  a  once- famous  minister  opened  his  morning  newspaper 
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with  the  words  ;  “  Let  me  see  how  the  heavenly  Father  is  govern¬ 
ing  the  world  !  ”  But  one  recalls  the  famous  passage  in  Newman’s 
Apologia  in  which  he  describes  the  human  scene  :  “  All  this  is 

a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal ;  and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  the  sense 
of  a  profound  mystery,  which  is  absolutely  beyond  human  solution. 
What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewildering  fact? 
I  can  only  answer,  that  either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living 
society  of  men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  presence.” 

This  is  the  mystery  of  the  human  situation,  man’s  inescapable 
suffering  in  this  world,  the  assertion  of  his  freedom  from  good 
as  from  evil  restraint,  and  his  fatal  perversion.  It  is  a  tragic 
situation  for  which  no  political  creed  can  provide  a  remedy,  and 
the  creed  of  communism  least  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
the  whole  situation  is  ignored  the  more  certainly  will  the  costly 
experiments  fail.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  these  creeds, 
democratic,  socialistic,  or  communist,  as  political  or  social  ideals 
which  can  be  discussed  on  their  merits,  but  as,  what  some  even 
claim  to  be,  substitutes  for  religion.  How  can  the  mere  change 
of  external  conditions,  the  replacement  of  one  social  order  by 
another,  meet  the  tragic  state  of  humanity  or  satisfy  the  profound 
needs  of  a  solitary  human  soul?  “  Men  cannot  get  along  without 
religion,”  wrote  Macneile  Dixon,  and  he  wrote  as  a  humanist  not 
as  a  Christian.  “If  one  is  abandoned  another  is  adopted.  And 
all  our  humanitarianism,  all  our  philanthropy  and  welfare  work, 
are  efforts  to  fill  the  great  spiritual  void  left  by  the  decay  of  faith, 
drab  substitutes  for  the  older  creeds.  The  spirit  of  man  craves  for 
a  friendly  God,  and  you  give  him  economics.”^^  A  “  drab  sub¬ 
stitute  ”  indeed.  It  is  not  that  economics  are  of  no  importance,  or 
that  men  do  not  need  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  or  that  social  injustice 
or  ancient  wrongs  should  be  tolerated.  It  is  that  to  deal  with 
these  only  is,  as  the  old  prophet  said,  “  to  heal  lightly  the  hurt  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people,”  to  ignore  the  fundamental  situation 
and  needs  of  humanity.  “  What  is  man,”  asked  Hamlet, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Is  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A  beast,  no  more. 

It  is  because  man  is  not  a  beast  to  be  contented  with  removal  to  a 
cleaner  sty  and  especially  if  he  pays  too  highly  for  it,  but  a 
being  so  great  in  nature  and  so  deeply  wounded  that  nothing  less 
than  a  religion  on  the  vast  scale  of  his  need  can  satisfy  him. 
To  offer  him  anything  less  as  a  cure  for  his  ill  is  to  throw  husks 
before  a  prodigal  in  the  far  country. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

This  is  the  radical  criticism  of  communism  as  a  substitute  for 
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and  avowedly,  the  enemy  of  religion.  Over  against  it,  and  all 
social  systems  which  ignore  God,  is  set  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Divine  Society  with  its  revealed  doctrines  of  God  and  man.  It  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses,  perhaps  the  chief  weakness,  of  at  least  the 
Protestant  defence,  that  the  Church  too  often  is  ignored  as  integral 
to  the  Faith.  The  Christian  who  confronts  communism  in  mine, 
workshop,  or  office,  often  confronts  it  as  an  individual  defending 
his  own  personal  belief  and  experience  and  not  as  a  representative 
of  the  Church,  of  which  frequently  in  his  narrow  individualistic 
religion  he  has  the  vaguest  and  most  inadequate  ideas.  And  yet 
the  Gospel  is  inseparable  from  the  Church  and  is  emasculated 
when  isolated.  Without  the  Church  there  would  be  no  individual 
believer  for  it  is  from  the  Church  he  has  received  both  Gospel 
and  Bible,  and  to  the  Church  he  ow'es  his  faith  and  its  experience. 
It  is  not  the  lonely  individual,  but  the  Christian  Church,  the  most 
significant  society  on  earth,  which  God  purchased  with  His  own 
blood,  with  its  sacraments  and  especially  its  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  that  faces  the  menace  and  crisis  of  the  hour,  and  the 
individual  as  part  and  member  of  it.  It  is  in  the  world,  majestical, 
significant,  spanning  the  centuries  with  its  own  life,  and  its  own 
enduring,  invincible  power.  And  it  is  this  in  spite  of  appearances, 
it  is  this  in  spite  of  acknowledged  and  patent  w^eakness  : 

Though  with  a  scornful  wonder 
Men  see  her  sore  oppressed. 

By  schisms  rent  asunder, 

By  heresies  distrest. 

It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Nothing  can  be  more  severe 
or  justified  than  the  judgement  passed  by  St.  Paul  on  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  and  yet — “  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  a  temple  of  .  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?  If  man  destroyeth  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is 
holy,  which  temple  ye  are,”  and  “  Ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
severally  members  thereof.”  The  truth  is  the  Church  is  an  object 
of  faith  as  is  its  Lord,  and  its  real  history  is  the  history  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit.  Like  other  societies,  as  in  the  case  of  a  nation, 
its  external  activities  and  institutions  can  be  described,  the  story 
told  of  its  councils,  its  creeds  and  controversies,  its  divisions  and 
enterprises,  all  the  matter  that  forms  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historian.  But  the  substantial  life  of  the  Church,  as  of  a  nation, 
is  not  in  these  things.  It  is  the  inexhaustible  story  of  its  con¬ 
fessors  and  martyrs  and  saints,  of  its  evangelists  and  poets  and 
workers  in  every  age,  of  its  conversions  and  self-denials,  and 
most  of  all  of  the  unrecordable  experiences  of  countless  multitudes 
of  men  and  women  who  found  in  their  faith  consolation  in  grief, 
courage  in  hardship,  inspiration  in  labour,  strength  in  temptation. 
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forgiveness  in  sin,  hope  in  danger  and  in  death,  and  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  consciousness  of  God.  It  is  by  the  Spirit,  by  a  super¬ 
natural  power  ever  renewed  in  the  obscure  lives  of  unnumbered 
believers,  that  the  Church  has  lived  and  still  lives.  And  to  all 
this  the  Christian  of  today  is  heir,  and  behind  him  is  all  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  the  Church’s  experience  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  its 
witness  to  the  truth  to  which  he  himself  has  to  testify.  He  is  not 
solitary. 

Furthermore,  this  experience  of  the  Church,  is  not  a  mere 
variety  of  religious  experience,  though  the  student  of  Comparative 
Religion  of  necessity  treats  it  as  such.  It  is  distinct  in  its  quality, 
and  is  the  fruition  of  a  divine  purpose.  The  question  of  a  purpose 
in  human  history  has  long  been  the  study  of  some  of  the  ablest 
historians,  with  ambiguous  or  negative  results.  The  idea  of 
inevitable  progress  so  dominant  in  the  last  century  has  perished  in 
recent  conflagrations.  The  original  Marxian  notion  of  an  in¬ 
evitable  social  evolution  from  feudalism  to  capitalism  and  then 
to  communism,  and  of  economics  as  its  mainspring,  is  not  a 
notion  of  purpose.  It  is  of  a  materialistic  necessity.  It  is  only 
in  the  light  of  a  revelation,  supposing  one  given,  that  indications 
of  a  real  purpose  in  human  affairs  can  be  discerned.  And  of 
such  a  revelation  the  Bible  is  the  only  record  in  the  world.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  ethnic  religions  give  no  hint  of  it.  But  the 
Bible  is  primarily  the  book  of  a  divine  purpose,  and  it  is  this  that 
gives  unity  to  its  varied  contents.  And  it  is  the  Book  of  the 
Church,  the  mirror  in  which  it  sees  itself,  its  story  from  its  remote 
beginnings  to  the  vision  of  its  consummation.  The  Bible  is,  of 
course,  sustenance  to  the  individual  believer.  It  gives  voice  to  his 
aspirations  and  laments,  illumines  his  trials  and  sorrows,  feeds 
him  with  its  hopes  and  promises.  But  it  is  all  this  to  the  individual 
because  it  is  something  more.  It  is  the  record  of  the  divine  action 
in  history,  of  the  purpose  which  includes  the  individual,  because  of 
the  community  from  which  he  derives  his  spiritual  life  and  in 
which  he  is  rooted.  It  is  not  simply  the  story  of  the  gradual 
unveiling  of  God,  or,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  slow  advance 
of  ideas  about'  God  from,  say,  the  crude  notions  of  the  historic 
Samuel  or  David,  through  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
prophets,  one  adding  this  and  another  that,  until  we  reach  the 
full  blaze  of  Jesus,  and  all  detached  from  the  history  in  which  it 
is  embedded.  It  is  the  story  of  God’s  dealings  with  one  particular 
people,  in  the  course  of  which  dealings  the  revelation  is  given  of 
His  dealings  with  and  His  purpose  for  all.  Its  subject  is  not  man 
but  God,  and  the  underworking  of  His  atoning  presence  in  the 
world,  afflicted  in  all  its  afflictions.  It  begins  with  myths  of  pre¬ 
history  and  it  ends  with  an  apocalypse  of  what  is  beyond  history, 
both  of  universal  significance;  and,  between  these  it  traces  the 
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footsteps  of  God  as  He  moves  onward  towards  the  Church.^®  The 
Church,  then,  begins  its  story  with  the  call  of  Abraham,  follows 
it  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  tiny  nation,  and  then  of  a  people 
“hewn”  from  it  by  the  prophets  into  a  small  “Remnant”  of  believ¬ 
ing  and  expectant  souls,  the  Danielic  Son  of  Man.  And  then  at  last 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  community  which  includes  men  of 
diverse  races  but  which  regarded  itself  as  the  heir  of  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  the  goal  of  all  God’s  dealings  with  Israel,  the 
reason  for  all  that  strange  eventful  history.  As  St.  Peter  says  : 
“The  prophets  searched  diligently  ...  to  whom  it  was  revealed,  that 
not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  you  did  they  minister  these  things,” 
and  the  very  great  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  as  its  subject  the 
majesty,  universality,  and  ultimacy  of  the  Church  as  not  only  the 
fulfilment  of  “  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,”  but  of  a  divine 
purpose  formed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
possible  to  understand  the  Bible  without  realising  that 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  the  New  Testament  even  more 
than  in  the  Old,  its  theme  is  the  Purpose  of  God  to  bring  into 
being  a  redeemed  people,  a  community,  a  social  organism,  created 
and  indwelt  by  His  Spirit.  And  in  the  New  Testament  the  end 
is  reached  in  the  Church.  And  here,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be  found 
the  clue  to  human  history. 

Once  more,  if  the  Church  was  the  object  of  the  longing  eyes 
of  the  prophets  and  of  the  fulfilling  of  a  divine  purpose  formed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  then  it  has  some  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  because  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  which, 
according  to  the  Bible,  is  the  divinely  ordained  end  of  history. 
The  term  “  Kingdom  of  God  ”  has  been  greatly  and  commonly 
misused  to  describe  the  goal  of  human  effort,  the  improvement  of 
society,  the  remedying  of  social  evils,  the  prevention  of  war  by  the 
establishment  of  international  councils,  and  so  forth,  in  sho-rt, 
the  furthering  of  hu.manitarian  programmes  and  ideals.  All  of 
which  is  admirable  even  if  it  is  haunted  by  the  disillusionment 
that  waits  on  a  too  optimistic  belief  in  human  nature.  But  it  has 
little  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  from  which  it  borrows  its 
name.  Because  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Bible  is  a  supernatural 
reality,  it  is  the  Epiphany  of  God,  the  breaking  into  Time  of 
Eternity,  the  long  prayed-for  Intervention  of  God  who  comes,  in 
judgement  and  saving  mercy,  to  establish  His  holy  will  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  the  good  News  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
burden  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  that  this 
Kingdom  has  come.  Jesus  docs  not  bring  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
the  Kingdom  that  brings  Him.  There  were  anticipations  of  it. 
The  light  is  in  the  sky  before  the  sun  leaps  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
in  prophet  and  seer  and  saint,  and  not  only  among  the  Jews,  rays 
Dodd,  The  Bible  to-day  p.  112. 
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from  the  eternal  world  had  penetrated  the  world-darkness.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  always  with  men  and  in  them.  But  now  in  the 
fulness  of  time  the  “  day  spring  from  on  high  ”  broke  upon  the 
world,  and  the  Kingdom  was  here.  And  when  men  saw  it  they 
did  not  recognise  it,  or  were  purblind  to  its  glory  which  was  not 
of  this  world. 


They  all  were  looking  for  a  king 
To  slay  their  foes  and  lift  them  high  : 

Thou  cam’st  a  little  baby  thing 
That  made  a  woman  cry.^^ 

And  what  men  desired,  and  still  desire,  was  the  fulfilment  of  their 
earthly  hope,  the  redress  of  thek  grievances,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  demand  they  make  on  their  fellows  and  on  life.  And  the 
kingdom  they  seek  is  a  kingdom  of  their  own  world, 
with  their  own  standards,  their  own  methods,  their  own 
€nds.  And  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  came  it  had  no  beauty  that 
they  should  desire  it.  Jesus,  in  whom  the  kingdom  was  incarnate 
traversed  the  judgements  of  the  world,  reversed  its  standards, 
rejected  its  methods,  refused  its  ends.  The  Kingdom 
was  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  holy  fellowship  with 
God  Whose  Son  He  was.  It  was,  if  we  must  use  spatial 
language,  heaven  come  to  earth.  The  ethics  of  Jesus  are 
the  ethics  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  direct  word  and  in  parable 
He  exi)ounded  its  law  of  Love,  “  Be  perfect  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.”  It  was  not  what  Hazlitt  called  "  the 
morality  of  good  nature  which  often  jrasses  for  it.  It 
is  the  costly  love  which  St.  Paul  called  the  most  excellent  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  goes  out  in  reverential  self-identification 
with  its  object.  It  is  the  Eternal  Life  of  God.  And  it  was  the 
influx  of  this  Kingdom  which  brought  Jesus  into  the  world.  It 
was  manifest  in  signs  and  mighty  works,  but  they  were  all  miracles 
of  love.  It  shone  in  His  vast  compassion,  in  His  unwearying  toil, 
in  His  association  with  the  outcast  and  forsaken  as  of  infinite 
value  to  God,  in  His  revitalising  forgiveness  of  sin,  even  in  His 
wrath  against  the  harshness  and  religious  pride  of  those  who 
sinned  against  love.  He  Himself  knew  temptation,  but  He  was 
tempted,  as  all  men  are,  on  His  own  level.  It  was  to  take  short 
cuts  to  His  high  end,  to  work  for  quick  returns  of  love,  out 
of  very  pity  for  men  to  adopt  means  that  fell  below  the  slow 
and  costing  methods  of  love.  But  He  put  the  temptation  aside 
with  tears.  In  this  world  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  only  exist  and 
can  only  conquer,  and  so  only  save  men,  by  the  labour  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  love.  For  the  price  of  inexorable  love  is  pain.  “If  any 

George  Macdonald,  That  Holy  Thing. 

Essay,  Why  the  heroes  of  romance  are  insipid. 
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man  would  come  after  Me,”  He  cried,  even  to  the  multitude, 
“  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow’  Me.”  It  is  the  royal  Way 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  there  is  no  other.  And  so  He  gathered  round 
Him  a  few  men,  the  nucleus  of  the  Kingdom,  and  these  He  taught 
and  trained,and  knit  to  Himself  in  bonds  of  loyalty.  There  were 
twelve  of  them,  symbolic  of  the  New  Israel,  the  new  fellowship 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  were  firmly  His  before  He  entered 
upon  His  supreme  and  most  solitary  w  ork,  the  Action  in  which  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  fully  manifested. 

It  is  an  invincible  instinct  of  the  human  soul  that  evil  must  be 
e.xpiated,  and  that  when  a  sinner  suffers  for  his  sin  he  expiates 
it.  It  is  also  instinctively  felt  that  he  makes  expiation  when,  at 
great  personal  cost,  he  renders  some  noble  service,  or  gives  his 
life  in  some  heroic  action.  Some  moral  necessity  demands  that  the 
evil  must  be  atoned  for  in  one  way  or  another.  But  among  the 
Jews  especially  the  association  of  suffering  with  expiation  created 
a  serious  religious  problem  when  it  was  realised  that  suffering  fell 
upon  the  righteous,  and  with  the  growing  sense  of  the  status  of  the 
individual  the  problem  became  acute.  It  was  given  to  one  prophet 
of  profound  insight  to  assert  that  the  sufferings  brought  upon 
the  innocent,  because  their  lives  w'ere  bound  up  with  the  guilty, 
night  have  e.xpiatory  value.  Such  innocent  sufferers  were  the 
great  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  the  “  holy  Remnant  ”  w'ho  had  been 
carried  into  Babylon  among  the  exiles  upon  whom  rested  the 
judgement  of  God.  And,  in  a  series  of  oracle-poems,  he  described 
the  great  “  Servant  of  God,”  the  personification  of  the  Remnant, 
the  true  and  obedient  Israel,  silently  and  for  sins  not  his  own 
enduring  obloquy  and  death,  and  so  expiating  the  sin  of  his  people 
and  perhaps  even  of  their  enemies.  It  is  not  possible  to  rationalise 
either  the  common  instinct  or  the  prophet’s  inspired  intuition.  It 
belongs  to  the  ”  image  of  God  ”  in  man.  As  Jesus  said  of  His 
own  sufferings,  “  It  needs  must  be.”  It  is  most  probable  that 
what  the  prophet  perceived  by  his  inspired  insight  Jesus  recognised 
apart  from  him,  but  the  spirit  of  the  “  Servant  passages  ”  was  too 
much  akin  to  His  own  to  be  overlooked  by  Him.  And  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  were  much  in  His  mind  and  that  He  gave 
them  a  Messianic  significance.  And  so,  like  the  prophet’s  Servant, 
He  yielded  Himself,  in  obedience  to  His  Father’s  Will  and  in 
awful  loneliness,  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  men  the  worst  they 
could  do,  bringing  upon  Himself  and  so  exposing,  with  the 
revealing  which  is  judgement,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  their 
estrangement  from  the  life  of  God;  and  in  darkness  and  death, 
but  with  a  love  the  darkness  and  death  could  not  quench.  He  made 
expiation  for  the  sin,  first  of  His  own  followers,  then  of  the  nation 
that  had  rejected  Him,  and  of  the  whole  world  whose  sin  was 
focussed  in  the  Cross.  “  He  gave  Himself,”  it  is  written  by  one 
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who  denied  Him,  “  the  just  for  the  unjust  that  He  might  bring 
us  near  to  God.”  For  God  was  in  Him,  and  it  was  God  Himself 
who  bore  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  And  in  that  sacrifice  and  last 
victory  of  holy  love  the  Kingdom’s  deep  foundations  in  the  world 
were  laid. 

Then  followed  the  Resurrection  into  enthroned  power,  the 
Return  in  the  descending  Spirit  to  the  regathered  followers,  and 
the  Church  was  launched  into  history.  From  now  on  the  term 
“  Kingdom  of  God  ”  almost  disappears  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Church,  the  “  Body  of  Christ,”  the  “  elect  nation,”  the 
“  Israel  of  God,”  takes  its  place.  The  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  so  far  as  it  has  earthly  embodiment.  Its  life  is  the  life 
of  the  Kingdom,  its  laws  and  ideals  are  those  of  the  Kingdom. 
Its  Lord  is  the  King  Himself.  The  Church  is  the  extension  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross,  or,  as  Mrs.  Herman  finely  says, 
”  not  so  much  a  school  and  temple  of  wisdom  as  an  organ  of 
atonement  and  redemption.”^®  If  she  has  no  beauty  that  men  should 
desire  her,  it  is  because,  like  her  Lord,  she  is  not  of  this  world; 
if  she  is  weak  with  human  infirmities,  it  is  because  her  members 
are  human  and  sinful,  and  the  Spirit  has  to  strive  against  the 
carnal  mind  in  them  all  and  does  not  compel  the  will.  But  in  all 
her  weakness  and  sin  she  not  only  endures,  but  sends  forth  men 
and  women  of  heroic  fortitude  and  sacrifice.  When  Sian  was 
bombed  by  the  Japanese  in  1939,  500  Christians  gathered  for  the 
Communion  service,  and  as  the  syrens  wailed  the  Company  sang : 

This  is  my  Father’s  world. 

Why  should  my  heart  be  sad? 

The  Lord  is  King,  let  the  heavens  ring. 

God  reigns  :  let  the  earth  be  glad. 

George  Young  goes  on  to  relate  in  his  The  Living  Christ  in 
Modern  China,  a  truly  great  book :  “  The  singing  finished  and 

the  Communion  service  continued.  Soon  we  heard  the  sound  of 
bombers  approaching  a  still  city.  They  passed  overhead.  Then 
came  the  whistle  of  bombs  descending,  and  the  church  shook  with 
the  explosions.  All  was  quiet  again  as  the  planes  went  home. 
With  grateful  hearts  we  partook  of  the  broken  Bread  and  the 
Wine,  remembering  the  wounds  of  Christ,”  and  he  adds  :  “  He 
came  into  our  midst  and  filled  us  with  His  peace.”^'^  The  tree 
is  not  dead  or  dying  that  produces  such  fruit  as  George  Young  and 
his  heroic  Chinese.  But  here  is  the  Church,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  world  with  inherent  and  supernatural  powers,  but  not 
powers  the  world  can  use  for  its  ends,  with  immortal  hope  that 
goes  beyond  the  world  of  tim'  and  space,  a  Community  that 
struggles  here  below  until  it  .oins  the  Community  above,  the 
Meaning  and  value  of  Mysticism.  377.  p.  200. 
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Church  triumphant  in  the  heavenly  places.  It  calls  for  faith,  for 
devotion,  for  the  daily  carrying  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  but  it  is  a 
Creation  of  God  of  which  no  man  should  be  ashamed.  And  it 
answers  the  whole  human  situation  by  the  truth  to  which  its  very 
existence  is  a  witness,  because  it  brings  God  into  the  matter — God 
as  revealed  in  Christ,  having  compassion  on  men  and  sharing  their 
travail,  appealing  to  men  as  free  spirits  to  choose  the  way  of  His 
will  rather  than  the  way  that  brings  distress  upon  themselves,  and, 
beyond  all,  bearing  the  burden  of  human  sin  expiating  and  taking 
it  away  with  an  eternal  sacri.lce  and  a  forgiveness  that  gives 
hope  to  all.  He  is  a  very  present  God,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  falls  athwart  the  world,  and  in  the  shadow  there  is  healing. 

*  *  jK  ♦ 

This  is  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  with  varying 
emphasis  and  external  forms  of  system  and  presentation,  the  faith 
of  the  whole  Church  of  God.  It  is  the  faith  of  St.  Peter,  in  his 
weakness  and  denials  and  pathetic  love  more  truly  representative 
of  the  Church  and  of  humanity  than  St.  Paul  with  his  spiritual 
genius,  his  inspired  thought,  his  iron  endurance.  But  it  was  his 
faith  too  who  strove  to  “  fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  .  .  .  for  his  body’s  sake,  which  is  the 
Church.”  It  is  the  faith  of  Augustine,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
(“Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee”)  of  Francis  the  troubadour 
of  Christ  who  bore  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  wounds  of  Jesus, 
of  Aquinas,  the  “  Angelic  Doctor,”  who  had  such  a  vision  in  the 
Sacrament  that  he  said,  “  I  can  write  no  more,  I  have  seen  things 
which  make  all  my  writings  like  straw,”  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  of 
Hooker  and  George  Herbert,  and  Richard  Baxter  and  John 
Bunyan,  of  Wesley  and  Robert  Hall,  of  William  Carey  and, 
Newman  and  Maurice,  of  George  Macdonald,  and  Spurgeon  (“  He 
looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  Him,  and  we  were  one  for  ever,”)  of 
John  Clifford,  the  fearless  ((“I  felt  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Church  was  in  my  keeping  .  .  .  and  this  consciousness  drove  me 
to  God,  so  that  every  morning  I  sought  with  the  utmost  earnest¬ 
ness  that  I  might  be  kept  through  the  day  from  anything  that 
would  discredit  Christ,  whose  name  I  had  professed,  and  the 
Church  into  which  He  had  brought  me  ”),  the  faith  of  Bishop 
Hannington  and  Timothy  Richards,  and  George  Young,  and  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses.  It  is  this  faith  in  which  the  individual 
believer  faces  the  challenge  of  his  world  today.  And  it  is  all 
gathered  up  and  concentrated  in  his  personal  identification  with 
his  crucified  and  risen  and  indwelling  Lord,  “  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.”  “  The  Cross  that  Jesus  carried  He  carried 
it  for  you.”  Yes,  but  it  is  the  Cross  not  only  believed  in,  but 
accepted  as  the  principle  of  his  own  life,  in  the  bearing  it  after 
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Christ,  in  the  dying  to  self  and  in  living  the  New  Life  of  love  and 
intercession  whose  springs  are  in  God.  Even  the  inescapable 
troubles  and  hardships  of  earthly  experience  become  part  of  this 
self -offering.  They  have  a  greater  object  than  the  discipline  of 
character,  though,  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  Father,  they  have 
this  result.  In  ways  beyond  our  understanding,  as  James  Hinton 
maintained  years  ago,^®  they  can  be  used  by  God.  Not  only 
apostles  and  martyrs,  but  stricken  hearts  and  sufferers  on  beds  of 
pain  can,  by  their  loving  endurance,  reinforce  His  world-wide 
purpose  of  redemption.  “  Since  the  suffering  which  is  offered 
up  to  Thee,”  wrote  Madame  Pastorelli  in  her  long  agony,  “  is  a 
force  which  it  is  in  Thy  power  to  utilize,  here  I  gather  into  one 
sheaf  my  own  sufferings,  and  cast  them  at  Thy  feet.”^®  And  the 
powers  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  may  have  a  deeper  significance 
still.  As  it  is  said  in  that  small  masterpiece  of  biography 
I^ordaire :  “  There  is  many  a  loving,  believing  heart  who 
never  heard  or  read  of  solidarity,  reversibility,  or  expiation,  who 
yet  lives  and  works  and  prays  in  the  strength  of  thoughts  to  which 
it  would  not  be  able  to  give  clear  dogmatic  expression.”®®  But 
in  a  profound  sense  they  are  sharing  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  In 
Christ  or  in  Adam  we  are  members  of  one  another,  and  no  man 
liveth  or  dieth  to  himself.  All  are  responsible  for  all,  and  so 
Schweitzer,  driven  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  goes  to  Lambarene 
avowedly  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  colossal  sins  of 
Europeans  against  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  Aggrey  wears  him¬ 
self  out  in  loving  labour  to  heal  the  wounds  made  by  racial 
contempt.  Solidarity  is  a  fact,  and  the  Christian  accepts  that  fact 
with  all  its  consequences  as  explicit  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Atoning 
Cross.  "  As  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.”  Where  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is,  there  is  He.  The  redeemed  humanity,  ever  living  on 
the  one  great  Sacrifice  as  its  daily  Bread,  is  a  redeeming  humanity, 
and  it  is  through  the  cross-bearing  and  expiating  Church,  which  is 
the  Body  of  Christ  of  which  we  are  members,  that  Christ  con¬ 
tinues  His  saving  work. 

A  willing  sacrifice  she  takes 
The  burden  of  our  fall  within ; 

Holy  she  stands ;  while  on  her  breaks 
The  lightning  of  the  wrath  of  sin : 

She  drinks  her  Saviour's  cup  of  pain, 

And,  one  with  Jesus,  thirsts  again.*^ 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  the  Church  to 

The  Mystery  of  Pain. 

Eustace,  An  Infinity  of  Qttestions,  95. 

by  Dora  Greenwell.  See  also  her  Essay  on  Prayer. 

21 R.  H.  Benson.  The  Teresian  Contemplative;  cp  Wheeler  Robinson, 
Cross  of  Job,  62. 
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realise  more  deeply  her  true  nature,  and  in  her  members  and  in 
her  community-life  to  manifest  the  atoning  presence  of  Christ? 
As  L.  S.  Thornton  writes :  “  Only  so  far  as  the  love  of  Christ, 
crucified  and  risen,  is  re-embodied  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  holy 
lives  and  in  a  holy  society,  will  men  be  drawn  to  recognise  and 
to  respond  to  that  love.”^* 

It  is  from  the  vantage-ground  of  this  Faith,  and  equipped 
with  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  survey  the  world  of  today 
and  its  tidal  movements.  It  was  said  of  Thackeray  that  “  he 
could  not  have  painted  Vanity  Fair  as  he  has  unless  Eden  had 
been  shining  brightly  in  his  inner  eyes.”^®  It  is  the  light  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  that  illumines  the  causes  that  now  win  the  wide 
support  of  men.  It  enables  the  Christian  to  acknowledge  and 
appreciate  the  good  in  the  appeal  of  Communism,  for  it  draws  its 
strength  from  the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  the  poor  every¬ 
where,  especially  in  the  East  of  Europe  where  the  wretchedness 
of  the  masses  was  greatest.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  its  Land 
of  Promise  is  Russia,  the  home  of  age-long  political  and  social 
despotism,  and  whose  literature,  from  Gogol  onwards,  was  the 
literature  of  pity.  It  is  the  hope  that  Communism  holds  out  to 
the  depressed  and  insecure  of  all  peoples  that  gains  the  support 
of  generous  spirits  and  engages  the  enthusiasm  of  young  hearts. 
The  Christian  sees  this  with  understanding  and  sympathy,  and 
he  is  condemned  by  his  own  Gospel  if  his  compassion  is  less  than 
theirs.  But  the  Gospel  shows  him  more  than  this  and  he 
remembers  the  warning  of  Christ.  In  a  church  in  Orvieto  there 
is  marvellous  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgement,  and  among  the  figures 
there  is  a  remarkable  group  of  Antichrist  and  his  angels.  They 
are  noble  figures,  and  Antichrist  especially  is  stately  and  beautiful 
with  a  strange  suggestion  of  Christ.  It  must  indeed  be  so,  how 
else  could  he  “  deceive  the  very  elect  ?  ”  It  is  only  on  closer 
inspection  that  the  malignancy  of  the  countenance  is  perceived. 
And  it  is  to  the  closer  view  of  Communism  as  it  meets  us  today, 
with  its  repudiation  of  God  and  its  reversion  to  the  savage  tribalism 
whose  standard  of  Right  and  Wrong  is  what  is  considered  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  tribe,  that  the  features  of 
Antichrist  are  revealed.  It  forges  fresh  chains  on  the  human 
spirit  and  establishes  a  tyranny  greater  than  any  it  displaces 
because  it  is  wholly  a  Kingdom  of  this  world.  The  true  Christ 
does  not  crucify.  He  is  crucified.  With  Communism  of  this 
ideology  the  Church  can  come  to  no  terms.  If  need  be,  it  can 
only  suffer  with  Christ.  The  compassion  for  men  which  gives 

^Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  161 

^  Brimley,  Essays. 
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Communism  its  glamour  flows  in  its  true  channel  when  it  flows 
through  Christian  minds  and  hearts,  and  inspires  Christian  states¬ 
men  and  Christian  democracies.  For  it  is  only  Christianity  that 
teaches  eflfectively  the  sacredness  of  men. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  Church  celebrated  what  is  called  the 
Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  But  what  a  Triumph !  Our 
attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  shouting  multitude  and  the 
waving  palm-branches.  Do  we  sufficiently  consider  the  tremendous 
irony  of  that  Royal  Procession,  its  derision  of  earthly  power? 
The  King  comes  in  humbleness  and  poverty.  The  ass  He  rides 
is  a  borrowed  ass.  His  regal  seat  is  the  weather-worn  cloaks  of 
His  poor  followers.  And  in  His  face  is  the  shadow'  of  fore¬ 
known  ignominy  and  death.  Misunderstood  by  the  crowds  and 
His  own  disciples,  and  watched  by  the  scornful  eyes  of  the 
powerful.  He  rides  to  His  doom.  Was  there  ever  so  great  a 
repudiation  of  the  things  in  which  men  place  their  confidence? 
But  they  are  saved  by  what  is  above  them  and  not  by  what  is  on 
their  level,  and  it  is  so  that  Christ  still  offers  Himself  to  us  all. 
His  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  because  it  is  not  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world.  But  it  is  only  in  His  Kingdom  that,  if  ever,  the  world 
will  find  healing  and  peace. 


B.  G.  Collins. 


A  Suggested  Source  of  Some  Expressions 
in  the  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith, 
London  1 644. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  probable 
source  of  some  of  the  doctrinal  expressions  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  the  Seven  Churches  issued  in  London  in  1644.  This 
is  a  well-known  and  justly  prized  document  of  the  Baptist 
churches  who  accepted  the  Calvinistic  tradition  and  has  often  been 
described  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  conditions 
of  its  appearance.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Baptists 
were  not  allowed  any  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  English 
Parliament  to  adjust  the  religious  affairs  to  the  nation  in  view 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  period.  The  Royal  favour  was 
neither  sought  nor  given,  but  the  purpose  of  the  Assembly  had  the 
hearty  approbation  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  The  latter 
were  represented  by  Commissioners  of  weighty  learning  and  con¬ 
troversial  ability  whose  animus  against  all  that  smacked  of 
Anabaptism  is  notorious,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
while  they  had  any  influence  upon  the  deliberations  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  all  pleas  that  the  Baptists  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  declare  their  mind  would  be  rejected  with  a  perfect 
scorn 

This  exclusion  only  stimulated  the  productive  activity  of  the 
Baptist  apologists,  and  the  great  debate  of  those  stirring  times 
was  given  an  impetus  which  is  astonishing  in  its  magnitude.  For 
the  next  decade  and  more,  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  poured  from 
the  printing  presses.  Everyone  who  could  wield  a  pen  seems  to 
have  seized  it  with  avidity  and  let  all  who  cared  to  read  the  result* 
ing  document  know  what  the  writer  thought  of  infant  baptism. 
The  shocking  typography  and  blurred  lettering  of  many  of  these 
paper  projectiles  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  urgent  persuasions 
with  which  the  printers  ,  were  impelled  to  carry  out  their  part  in 
the  vigorous  campaign.  Among  the  more  important  productions 
was  the  “  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Seven  Congregations  or 
Churches  of  Christ  in  London,  which  are  commonly  (though 

^The  1644  Confession  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  29  Jan.,  1645/6. 
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unjustly)  called  Anabaptists.”  It  was  prefaced  by  the  explanation 
that  such  a  statement  was  made  necessary  by  the  mis¬ 
representations  and  abuse  which  were  being  circulated  against  the 
churches  represented  by  the  signatories. 

The  person  or  persons  who  actually  drew  up  this  Confession 
are  unknown.  It  may  be  presumed  that  someone  was  responsible 
for  the  initial  drafting  of  the  document  which  would  then  be 
submitted  to  the  other  interested  parties  for  approval.  Whatever 
happened  in  the  process  of  its  formation  the  need  was  so  urgent 
that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  existing  Confessions  of  the 
Calvinistic  order  would  be  ignored.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  one 
existing  document  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  consulted  and 
used. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  possibility  when  reading 
through  the  Confession  of  Faith  authorised  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  the  Episcopal  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  in  1616.  I  could 
not  help  wondering  where  I  had  read  some  of  its  doctrinal 
formulations  before,  and  after  a  little  investigation  discovered 
that  my  memory  had  served  me  well  and  that  the  resemblances 
were  contained  in  the  Baptist  Confession  of  1644.  This  was 
naturally  a  source  of  some  astonishment  to  me  for  it  seemed 
absurd  that  these  two  documents  could  have  any  connection. 

Before  proceeding  further,  something  may  be  said  about  this 
Scottish  Confession.  Its  matrix  was  an  Assembly  which  has  long 
since  been  repudiated  by  the  Scottish  National  Church.  The 
Assembly  which  authorised  it  was  a  convention  of  the  First 
Episcopacy  which  had  been  introduced  into  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  Royal  propensity  and  in  the  face  of  stout  opposition 
from  the  defenders  of  Presbytery.  The  acceptance  of  the  new 
Confession  was  enacted  in  the  following  terms : 

“  Item,  It  is  statute,  that  the  simple  Confessioun  of  Faith 
underwrytin  be  universallie  receivit  throughout  this  whole 
kingdome,  to  the  quhilk  all  heirafter  salbe  bound  to  sweare  and 
sett  thair  hands ;  and  in  speciall  all  persons  that  beare  office  in  the 
Church,  at  thair  acceptatioun  of  any  of  the  saids  offices;  and 
lykewayes  Students  and  Schollers  in  Colledges.”* 

This  statement  is  generally  known  as  the  Aberdeen 
Confession.®  Its  features  are  : 

1.  It  consists  of  about  3,250  words  set  out  in  short 
unnumbered  paragraphs. 

2.  The  doctrine  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 

^The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Bannatyne  Club, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  1127. 

*  The  Confession  is  printed  in  The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk, 
pp.  1132-1139. 
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3.  There  are  many  expressions  obviously  directed  against 
the  Roman  Church,  but  the  Confession  is  not  marred  by  the 
virulent  abuse  which  was  a  feature  of  earlier  Scottish  symbolics. 

4.  The  format  does  not  follow  that  of  any  known  Reformed 
symbol. 

5.  It  does  not  specifically  mention  infant  baptism  though 
this  would  be  implied,  and  it  is  the  only  Scottish  Confession  to 
mention  dipping  as  an  acceptable  mode  of  baptising. 

The  production  seems  to  have  been  a  dead  letter  from  the 
day  it  was  issued,  a  consequence  which  is  not  surprising  to  readers 
of  Scottish  history.  The  Presbyterian  section  of  the  Church 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progeny  of  Episcopacy,  and  if 
the  Confession  had  any  life  at  all  it  can  only  have  been  in  Wrongly 
Episcopal  quarters.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  largely  ignored  and 
soon  forgotten.  The  only  adequate  notice  of  its  existence  is  in 
Dr.  C.  G.  M’Crie’s  survey  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1907,  and  there  it  is  evaluated  by  this 
historian  in  these  terms : 

“  In  point  of  calmness  and  fairness  of  judgment,  historical 
balance,  and  moderation  of  language,  the  northern  Confession  of 
1616  is  entitled  to  rank  alongside  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  thirty-three  chapters  of  the 
Westminster  symbol.”* 

The  actual  composition  of  the  document  has  to  be  dated  a 
few  years  prior  to  1616.  The  draft  was  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  labours  of  Mr.  John  Hall  and  Mr.  John  Adamson,  and  the 
revision  at  the  time  of  the  Assembly  was  committed  to  a  group  of 
five  divines  among  whom  the  principal  reviser  seems  to  have 
been  Mr.  Robert  Howie  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the  successor  to  Andrew 
Melville.®  The  Confession  as  presented  in  1616  may  be  taken  to 
be  chiefly  the  work  of  Howie. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  commonplace  to  notice  that  the  Baptist 
Confession  of  1644  had  a  feature  paralleled  only  by  the  Scots 
Confession  of  1560,  namely,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter 
and  the  end  of  the  former,  the  composers  declare  that  they  are 
open  to  correction  should  their  tenets  be  shown  to  be  unscriptural. 
The  Scots  reformers  said  : 

“  gif  any  man  will  note  in  this  oure  Confessioun  any  article 
or  sentence  repugning  to  Godis  holie  word,  that  it  wald  pleis  him 
of  his  gentilnes,  and  for  Christiane  cherities  saik,  to  admoneise 
us  of  the  samyn  in  writt ;  and  We  of  our  honour  and  fidelitie  do 

*  p.  27f . 

®S<x>t’s  Apologetical  Narration,  Wodrow  Society,  p.  243;  Calderwood, 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  233-2542. 
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promeis  unto  him  satisfactioun  fra  the  mouth  of  God,  (that  is, 
fra  his  holy  Scriptures).”® 

The  English  Baptists  expressed  the  same  sentiment  thus ; 

“  Also  we  confess  that  we  know  but  in  part,  and  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  many  things  which  we  desire  and  seek  to  know; 
and  if  any  shall  do  us  that  friendly  part  to  show  us  from  the 
word  of  God  that  we  see  not,  we  shall  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  God  and  them.” 

This  similarity  is  singular  enough,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  observed  the  further  evidence  which  I  now  set  down  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  Baptist  Confession  has  other  links 
with  Scotland.  I  submit,  then,  some  extracts  for  perusal  and 
comparison.  Part  of  their  relevance  to  the  present  purpose,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  entire  sections  set 
down  here  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  occur  in  the  two  Con¬ 
fessions  except  where  I  have  noted  omissions. 


1644 

Article  III  (end) 

God  hath  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will,  foreordained  some 
men  to  eternall  life  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  his  grace,  leaving 
the  rest  in  their  sinne  to  their 
just  condemnation  to  the  praise 
of  his  Justice. 


Article  IV. 

In  the  beginning  God  made  all 
things  very  good,  created  man 
after  his  own  Image  and 
likenesse,  filling  him  with  all 
perfection  of  all  naturall 
excellency  and  uprightnesse, 
free  from  all  sinne.  But  long 
he  abode  not  in  this  honour, 
but  by  the  subtiltie  of  the 
Serpent  which  Satan  used  as 
his  instrument,  himself  with 


1616 

This  God,  before  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  world  was  laid, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will,  for  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace,  did 
predestinat  and  elect  in  Christ 
some  men  and  angels  unto 
eternal  felicity ;  and  others  he 
did  appoint  for  eternal 
condemnation,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  most  free,  most 
just  and  holy  will,  and  that 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his 
justice. 

In  the  beginning  of  time,  when 
God  created  of  nothing  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  he  made 
them  very  good ;  and  above  all 
things  he  made  man  and 
angels,  conform  to  his  own 
image,  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness ;  but  some  of  the 
angels  of  their  own  free 
motive  sinned  against  God,  left 


®  Knox’s  Works,  edited  by  Laing,  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 
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his  Angels  having  sinned 
before,  and  not  kept  their 
first  estate,  but  left  their  owne 
habitation ;  first  Eve,  then 
Adam  being  seduced  did 
wittingly  and  willingly  fall 
into  disobedience  and  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  Commandment 
of  their  great  Creator,  for  the 
which  death  came  upon  all,  and 
reigned  over  all,  so  that  all 
since  the  Fall  are  conceived  in 
sinne,  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquite,  and  so  by  nature 
children  of  wrath,  and 
servants  of  sinne,  subjects  of 
death,  and  all  other  calamities 
due  to  sinne  in  this  world  and 
for  ever,  being  considered  in 
the  state  of  nature  wnthout 
relation  to  Christ. 


Article  \\ 

All  mankind  being  thus  fallen, 
and  become  altogether  dead  in 
sinnes  and  trespasses,  and 
subject  to  the  eternall  wrath 
of  the  great  God  by  trans¬ 
gression,  yet  the  elect,  which 
God  hath  loved  with  an  ever¬ 
lasting  love,  are  redeemed, 
quickened,  and  saved,  not  by 
themselves,  neither  by  their 
own  workes,  leste  any  man 
should  boast  himselfe,  but 
wholly,  and  onely  by  God  of 
his  free  grace  and  mercie 
through  Jesus  Christ,  who  of 
God  is  made  unto  us  wisdome, 
righteousnesse,  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  that  as  it  is 
written,  Hee  that  rejoyceth,  let 
him  rejoyce  in  the  Lord. 


their  original,  forsook  their 
habitation,  and  abode  not  in 
the  truth,  and  thereby  became 
damned  devils. 

Then  Satan  abused  the  craftie 
serpent  for  his  instrument, 
seducing  our  mother  Eva;  she 
tempted  her  husband  Adam ;  so 
both  disobeyed  the  command¬ 
ment  of  God,  and  thereby  made 
themselves  and  their  whole 
posterite  the  bondmen  of 
Satan,  slaves  of  sin,  and  heirs 
of  eternal  damnation. 

By  this  fall  of  Adam  all  his 
posterity  are  so  corrupted, 
from  their  conception  and 
nativity,  that  not  one  of  them 
can  do,  or  will  anything 
truly  acceptable  to  God,  till 
they  be  renewed  by  the  will 
and  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  faith 
ingrafted  in  Christ  Jesus. 
(One  brief  paragraph  omitted.) 

Albeit  all  mankind  being 
fallen  in  Adam ;  yet  only 
these  who  are  elected  before 
all  time,  are  in  time  redeemed, 
restored,  raised,  and  quickened 
again,  not  of  themselves,  or  of 
their  works,  lest  any  man 
should  glory  :  but  only  of  the 
mercy  of  God  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  right¬ 
eousness,  sanctification  and 
redemption  ;  that  according  as 
it  is  written.  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord. 
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Article  VI. 

This  therefore  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  the  onely  true  God, 
and  whom  he  hath  sent  Jesus 
Christ.  And  on  the  contrary, 
the  Lord  will  render  vengeance 
in  flaming  fire  to  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Article  VII. 

The  Rule  of  this  Knowledge, 
Faith  and  Obedience,  concern¬ 
ing  the  worship  and  service  of 
God,  and  all  other  Christian 
duties,  is  not  man  inventions, 
opinions,  devices,  lawes,  con¬ 
stitutions,  or  traditions  un¬ 
written  whatsoever  but  only 
the  word  of  God  contained  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures. 


Article  VIII. 

In  this  written  word  God  hath 
plainly  revealed  whatsoever  he 
hath  thought  needful  for  us 
to  know,  beleeve,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge,  touching  the  Nature  and 
office  of  Christ,  in  whom  all 
the  promises  are  Yea  and 
Amen  to  the  praise  of  God. 


Article  IX. 

Touching  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  Moses  and 


This  then  is  life  eternal  to 
know  the  true  God,  and  whom 
he  hath  sent  Jesus  Christ : 
whereas  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  all  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  do  not  subject 
themselves  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
obedience  of  faith. 


We  believe,  that  the  rule  of 
this  knowledge,  faith,  and 
obedience,  yea  and  the  whole 
worship  of  God,  and  of  all 
Christian  conversation,  is  not 
the  wit  or  will  of  man,  nor 
unwritten  traditions  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  but  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  God,  which  is 
sufficiently  revealed  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

(Three  paragraphs  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  The 
second  and  third  is  as 
follows.) 

We  believe  that  all  points  of 
faith  and  worship  are  so  set 
doun  in  the  Word  of  God, 
that  what  is  obscurely  pro¬ 
poned  in  one  place,  is  most 
clearly  exponed  in  other 
places ;  neither  receive  we  any 
interpretation  of  any  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  these  matters,  which 
is  not  warranted  be  other 
Scriptures.  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  person,  office,  and 
benefits  they  most  clearly  and 
fully  sett  furth  unto  us. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
declared  in  Scripture  to  be  the 
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the  Prophets  wrote,  and  whom 
the  Apostles  preached,  he  is 
the  Sonne  of  God  the  Father, 
the  brightnesse  of  his  glory, 
the  ingraven  forme  of  his 
being,  God  with  him  and  with 
his  only  Spirit  by  whom  he 
made  the  world,  by  whom  he 
upholds  and  governes  all  the 
workes  hee  hath  made,  who 
also  when  the  fulnesse  of  time 
was  come,  was  made  man  of  a 
woman,  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
David,  to  wit,  of  Mary  that 
blessed  Virgin,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  comming  upon  her,  and 
the  power  of  the  most  High 
overshadowing  her,  and  was 
also  in  all  things  like  unto  us, 
sinne  onely  excepted. 


eternal  Son  of  God  begotten 
from  all  eternity  of  the  Father, 
by  whom  also  he  does  sustain 
and  govern  all  things  that  he 
has  made :  And  this  Eternal 
Son  of  God,  when  the  fulness 
of  time  came,  was  made  man 
of  a  woman,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  of  the  seed  of 
David  and  Abraham,  even  of 
the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  by  the 
holy  Ghost  coming  down  upon 
her,  and  the  power  of  the  most 
High  overshadowing  her,  by 
whose  marvellous  and  divine 
operation,  the  Son  of  God  was 
made  man  of  a  human  body 
and  soul,  and  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,  sin  only  excepted. 


It  becomes  obvious  by  this  comparison  that  these  identities, 
similarities,  and  general  agreements,  lx)th  of  expressions  and  order 
of  treatment  call  for  an  adequate  explanation.  Before  this  is 
attempted  I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  selected 
the  above  sections  because  they  are  the  most  suitable  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  demonstrating  a  connection,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
both  Confessions  contains  very  great  dissimilarities,  particularly 
in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  sacraments.  This  means  that  the 
greater  part  of  both  Confessions  is  not  being  dealt  with  in  this 
examination.  It  would  be  true  to  say,  however,  that  if  it  were 
granted  that  the  above  extracts  do  establish  the  fact  of  borrowing 
there  are  many  topics  in  the  1644  Confession  other  than  those 
quoted  which  are  suggestively  similar  in  treatment  to  their 
exposition  in  the  1616  Confession.  They  could  easily  be  explained 
of  course,  as  simply  Calvinistic  in  phrase  and  tone  if  direct 
association  were  denied.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  sections  in  both  dealing  with  the  offices  of 
Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  It  might  also  serve  to 
explain  the  section  on  the  attitude  to  the  civil  magistrate  which 
was  such  a  sensitive  point  in  seventeenth  century  thought.  The 
earlier  symbol  affirmed,  that  “  All  their  subjects  are  bound  in  duty 
to  obey  them  in  all  things  they  command  lawfully,  not  repugnant 
to  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  pray  for  them 
daily,  that  under  them  they  may  lead  a  godly  and  peaceable  life.” 
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The  1644  form  read  ; 

“  .  .  .  that  in  all  lawful  things  commanded  by  them, 
subjection  ought  to  be  given  by  us  in  the  Lord  :  and  that  we  are 
to  make  supplication  and  prayer  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in 
authority,  that  under  them  we  may  live  a  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.” 

Again,  if  the  indebtedness  is  granted,  it  might  be  held  that 
the  Baptist  Confession  improved  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
Episcopal  Confession  by  the  insertion  of  more  vigorous  and 
picturesque  language  as,  for  example,  in  the  affinnation  on 
perseverance.  In  1616  it  was  phrased  : 

“  We  believe,  that  the  elect  being  renewed,  are  sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  in  such  sort,  that  albeit  they  bear 
about  in  their  flesh  the  remnants  of  that  original  corruption,  and 
albeit  they  offend  through  infirmity,  and  through  the  intisements 
thereof  sin  grievously  to  the  great  offence  of  God  :  yet  they  can¬ 
not  altogether  fall  from  grace,  but  are  raised  again  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  keeped  to  salvation.” 

The  later  Confession  stated  : 

“  Those  that  have  this  precious  faith  wrought  in  them  by  the 
Spirit,  can  never  finally  nor  totally  fall  away;  and  though  many 
storms  and  floods  do  arise  and  beat  against  them,  yet  they  shall 
never  be  able  to  take  them  off  that  foundation  and  rock  which  by 
faith  they  are  fastened  upon,  but  shall  be  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  to  salvation  where  they  shall  enjoy  their  purchased 
possession.” 

I  turn  now  to  consider  what  can  be  said  on  general  historical 
grounds  on  the  problem  set  by  the  presumed  relationship  existing 
between  the  two  Confessions.  Those  who  have  read  some  of  the 
early  literature  of  the  Genevan  tradition  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  the*  conclusion  that  many  of  the  expressions  cited  were 
stock  phrases  culled  from  the  Institutes,  and  in  so  far  as  this 
is  so,  the  Confessions  have  a  common  source.  The  Baptist 
document  furnishes  the  reader  with  Scripture  references  (none 
were  given  in  the  Aberdeen  Confession)  and  the  composer  could 
easily  have  increased  the  appearance  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  thus 
acquired  by  also  noting  the  appropriate  pages  of  the  Institutes.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fair  judgment,  however,  to  say  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  vocabulary  of  terms  and  ideas  does  not  go  very 
far  to  account  for  the  particular  combination  of  terms  and  ideas 
as  are  found  to  be  common  to  these  two  expositions.  This 
judgment  is  strengthened  by  my  failure  to  discover  any  other 
Confession  in  the  Genevan  tradition  before  1644  which  offers  a 
parallel  worthy  of  mention.  The  same  themes  are  dealt  with  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  similarities  existing  between  the  two 
Confessions  in  question.  So  far  as  I  can  discover  the  relation- 
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ship  is  unique  in  so  far  as  these  doctrinal  statements  are 
concerned.  There  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  method 
employed,  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  1647  was  indebted  to  the  Irish  Articles  of  Ussher.’^  The 
latter  were  incorporated  almost  verbatim  in  a  most  remarkable 
piece  of  unacknowledged  borrowing — probably  the  most  notable 
in  all  the  history  of  symbolics. 

The  position  would  be  considerably  simplified  and  the  main 
source  of  scepticism  removed  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  in 
some  degree  possible  for  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  London  to  be 
connected  with  Scotland.  Indeed,  more  than  this  would  require  to 
be  shown,  for  in  contemporary  Scotland  the  Aberdeen  Confession 
was  probably  unknown  to  all  but  a  few  who  cherished  memories  of 
Episcopacy.  It  is  this  latter  factor  which  makes  the  problem  so 
puzzling.  Even  though  it  was  proved  that  a  Scotsman  was 
associated  with  the  London  Baptists,  could  the  improbable  be 
accepted  that  he  knew  about  the  Aberdeen  Confession  and 
further  possessed  a  copy  of  it?  Nothing  less  than  this  is  the 
measure  of  the  major  difficulty. 

I  have  two  suggestions  to  offer  neither  of  which  is  conclusive. 
The  first  is  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  that  there  was  a 
Scotsman  among  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  London  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  Confession  and  that,  moreover,  he 
occupied  a  leading  position  among  them.  The  evidence  for  this 
is  in  Dr.  Featley’s  account  of  a  debate  between  himself  and  four 
"Anabaptists”  at  Southwark  on  October  17th,  1642.®  The 
debate  was  opened  for  the  Baptists  by  “  a  Scotchman  ”  who  took 
quite  a  considerable  part  in  the  later  discussion.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  Baptist  whom  Featley  calls  “  Cufin  ”  and  who 
is  easily  identified  as  William  Kiffin,  one  of  the  signatories  to 
the  1644  Confession.  That  places  the  anonymous  Scotsman  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  group  who  issued  the  manifesto  and  in¬ 
cidentally  brings  to  notice  the  first  Scotsman  (so  far  as  is  known) 
who  became  a  Baptist.  No  more  is  known  of  him  than  Featley 
records,  and  an  examination  of  the  names  that  have  survived  from 
the  period  has  not  produced  one  with  an  obviously  Scottish 
flavour.  If  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  name  is  not  on  the  lists  of 
known  Baptists  in  London  about  1644  and  there  is  no  further 
reference  to  him,  this  is  in  itself  a  singular  matter  which  might 
well  appear  strange  if  he  was  as  prominent  among  the  Baptists  in 
1642  as  Featley  suggests.  One  possible  reason  for  his 
disappearance,  if  he  did  disappear  from  the  London  circle,  would 
be  that  he  had  removed  from  the  area.  This  leads  to  the  second 

^  Fully  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Minutes  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  Mitchell  and  Struthers,  1874,  Introduction. 

®  The  Dippers  dipt,  Seventh  edition,  1660,  p.  If. 
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suggestion  I  have  to  make.  It  is  just  a  conjecture,  but  it  seems 
to  fit  into  the  puzzle.  About  the  year  1643  a  Gilbert  Gardin  of 
Tilliefruskie,  Aberdeenshire,  caused  some  perturbation  in 
Presbyterian  circles  by  his  advocacy  of  what  was  called 
“  Brownism  ”  and  is  stated  to  have  been  excommunicated  for  his 
opinions.  Shortly  afterward  he  appears  to  have  removed  to 
Edinburgh  and  Robert  Pittilok  says  he  suffered  close  imprison¬ 
ment  there  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  on  account  of  his 
beliefs.®  Pittilok  who  seems  to  have  known  him,  has  no  hesitation 
in  naming  him  as  a  Baptist.  He  was  a  man  of  some  standing 
“  known  to  be  pious  and  of  a  blameless  conversation.”  The 
question  will  be  asked ;  How  did  such  a  person  come  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1643  or  thereabouts?  At 
that  time  the  district  did  not  contain  anything  approaching  to 
Anabaptism,  though  “  sectaries  ”  had  appeared  shortly  after  the 
Second  Reformation  of  1638  and  caused  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  an  “  Act  for  searching  Books  tending  to  Separation  ”  in 
1643.  It  has  been  generally  held  that  these  were  exiles  of  the 
Episcopal  period  returning  from  Ireland  to  enjoy  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  their  home¬ 
land.  Where  Gilbert  Gardin  c?.me  from  is  unknown.  Like 
Melchizedek  he  just  arrived.  His  family  name  was  a  common 
one  in  Aberdeenshire  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  that  was  his 
native  place.^®  Can  it  be  that  he  came  north  from  London?  If 
he  did,  and  the  dates  coincide,  then  this  would  both  explain  how 
a  Baptist  arrived  in  the  alien  atmosphere  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
how  the  Aberdeen  Confession  travelled  to  London.  It  would 
also  settle  the  question  of  why  the  theological  Scotsman  of  the 
Southwark  debate  vanishes  from  Baptist  records  in  the  South. 

The  story  does  not  finish  at  this  point.  How  the  Aberdeen 
Confession  travelled  South  may  be  conjectural,  but  how  it 
travelled  North  again  in  its  new  dress  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
1644  edition  of  the  Baptist  Confession  was  revised  in  1646. 
Considerable  alterations  were  made,  but  in  the  main  the  passages 
borrowed  from  or  similar  to  the  Aberdeen  Confession  were  left 
intact.  This  revision  was  reprinted  in  England  and  again,  in  1653, 
at  Leith — the  first  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  published 
in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  reprint  is  supplied  with  a  preface  and 
dated  "  Leith,  the  10  of  the  first  moneth,  vulgarly  called  March, 
1652/3,”  and  it  is  “  Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  usually  meeting  at  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 

*  Tracts  Legal  and  Historical,  1.  The  Hammer  of  Persecution,  London, 
1659,  reprinted  Edinburgh,  1827,  p.  9. 

Ample  illustrations  occurs  in  Selections  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Records  of  Aberdeen,  Spalding  Club,  1846. 
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Tho.  Spenser,  Abra.  Holmes,  Tho.  Powell,  John  Brady. The 
purpose  of  the  publication  is  stated  in  the  address  “  To  the 
Impartial  Reader,”  which  affirms  that  the  Confession  contains 
“  the  principles  and  substance  ”  of  “  our  Faith  and  Order,”  a 
phrase  which  has  a  modern  touch  in  it. 

Not  a  single  comment  betrays  any  recognition  of  its  like¬ 
ness  to  a  previous  Scottish  symbol,  nor  might  any  have  been 
expected  considering  the  short  span  of  life  enjoyed  by  the 
Episcopal  document.  Men  like  Robert  Baillie,  for  example, 
conscientiously  studied  both  the  1644  and  the  1646  versions  and 
never  suspected^  that  the  application  of  a  little  higher  criticism 
would  yield  sornething  of  interest  to  them  for  their  armoury  of 
anti-Anabaptist  missiles.  Baillie’s  opinions  were  set  down  in  his 
“Anabaptisme  the  True  Fountaine  of  Independency,  Brownism, 
Antinomy,  Familisme,  etc.,”  published  in  1647,  He  was  frankly 
puzzled  about  the  Baptist  Confession.  He  resented  its  orthodoxy 
according  to  Calvinian  standards  of  doctrine.^^  “  The  London 
Anabaptists’  Confession,”  he  wrote,  “  is  such  an  one  as  I  believe 
thousands  of  our  new  anabaptists  will  be  far  from  owning,  as 
any  man  may  be  able  to  say  without  a  spirit  of  divination,  knowing 
that  their  usual  and  received  doctrines  do  much  more  agree  with 
the  anabaptists  in  Germany  than  with  that  handful  who  made 
this  Confession. The  future  Principal  of  Glasgow  University 
just  turned  a  Nelsonian  eye  on  the  publicly  declared  evidence  lying 
before  him  and  let  his  prejudice  rule  the  day.  What  is  more  to 
the  present  purpose  is  that  one  of  the  most  telling  points  he 
could  have  made  for  his  Presbyterian  readers  had  completely 
escaped  his  notice,  namely,  that  the  Confession  was  based,  in  its 
doctrinal  sections,  on  a  production  of  the  hated  Scottish  prelacy, 
for  had  such  a  connection  been  known  no  further  argument  would 
have  been  required  to  cry  down  the  London  Confession.  His 
judgment  about  the  extent  to  which  the  Baptists  of  his  day  would 
subscribe  to  the  contents  of  the  Confession  must  have  shaken  the 
reliability  of  his  prophetic  gifts  when  he  learnt  that  reprints 
were  not  only  called  for  in  England,  but  that  the  offending 
document  had  been  reprinted  at  Leith. 

Robert  B.  Hannen. 


“Copy  in  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

“Dr.  Daniel  F^tley  also  refused  to  believe  that  it  represented  the 
truth.  He  wrote,  “  if  we  give  credit  to  this  Confession  and  the  Preface 
thereof,  those  who  among  us  are  branded  with  that  Title,  are  neither 
Heretidcs,  nor  Schismaticks,  but  tender-hearted  Christians  ”.  A  Censure 
of  a  Book,  in  The  Dippers  dipt.  Seventh  edition,  1660,  p.  177. 

“/>/>.  18,  28.  Baillie  had  probably  never  known  the  Aberdeen  Con¬ 
fession.  He  would  only  be  18  years  of  age  when  it  was  published. 
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Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism,  by  Gersham  G.  Scholem. 

Schocken  Books,  New  York.  Original  edition  1941,  Revised 

1946. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  Hilda  Sroock  Lectures  for  1938, 
and  the  author  speaks  of  the  book  as  intended  not  only  for  the 
research  student,  but  for  the  much  wider  circle  of  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  questions  of  Jewish  history  and  religion.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  research  student  will  find  this  book  of 
immense  value,  both  for  the  material  of  the  lectures,  and  for  the 
valuable  notes  and  bibliography.  Not  only  the  Jew,  but  the 
Christian  also  will  acknowledge  his  debt  to  Professor  Scholem 
for  this  penetrating  and  sensitive  study  of  Jewish  religion  through¬ 
out  the  Christian  era. 

The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  Jewish  Mysticism.  Whatever  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  particular  mystic,  or  mystical  school,  the  governing  factors 
are  always  the  positive  contents  of  Judaism.  Even  in  its  heretical 
forms,  the  mystic  seeks  to  interpret  the  classical  faith  expressed 
in  the  scriptures.  It  is  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  the 
people  of  God  that  the  mystic  walks  the  mystic  way,  and  he  seeks 
to  explain  his  living  experience  and  intuition  in  terms  of  the 
faith  in  the  Unity  of  God  Who  manifests  Himself  in  Creation, 
Revelation  and  Redemption,  Who  has  revealed  Himself  in  the 
Torah.  The  use  that  is  made  of  allegorisation,  symbolism  and 
myth  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Torah  find  their  counterparts 
in  much  Christk.n  mystical  literature.  It  is  the  necessary  straining 
of  language  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  real  experience. 

Then  follows  a  chapter  on  Merkhabah  Mysticism  and  Jewish 
Gnosticism,  which  covers  the  period  up  to  the  10th  century  A.D. 
and  discusses  the  literature  especially  of  the  Hekhaloth  books. 
The  characteristic  form  of  expression  is  that  of  the  celestial 
chariot  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  passage  through  the  seven  heavenly 
palaces.  The  dangers  of  the  mystical  experience  are  recognised, 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  use  is  made  of  magical  elements 
to  preserve  the  soul  on  the  mystic  way.  Yet  the  concern  is  not 
to  practise  magic,  but  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Majesty  of  God.  The  Movement  is  a  small  aristocratic  sect  whose 
secret  knowledge  is  not  to  be  made  public.  A  notable  feature  of 
this  school  is  its  “  apocalyptic  nostalgia,”  natural  enough  during 
a  period  of  Jewish  persecution. 

The  chapter  on  Hasidism  in  Mediaeval  Germany  (12th  and 
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13th  centuries)  describes  a  movement  of  decisive  importance  for 
an  understanding  of  the  religious  development  of  German  Jewry. 
Notable  features  are  its  eschatological  interest,  and  its  emphasis 
on  asceticism,  ataraxia  or  “serenity,”  and  extreme  altruism 
(“  What  is  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  yours — that  is  the 
way  of  the  Hasid  ”).  The  devotion  of  the  Hasid  is  movingly 
described  on  page  95  in  a  quotation  from  Sefer  Raziel,  “  The 
soul  is  full  of  love  of  God  and  bound  with  ropes  of  love,  in  joy 
and  lightness  of  heart  ....  For  when  the  soul  thinks  deeply 
about  the  fear  of  God,  then  the  flame  of  heartfelt  love  bursts  in 
it  and  the  exultation  of  innermost  joy  fills  the  heart.  ...  all  the 
contemplation  of  his  thoughts  burns  in  the  fire  of  love  for  Him.” 
A  remarkable  development  of  Hasidism  is  its  doctrine  of  hypo¬ 
static  distinctions  within  the  Godhead — The  Divinity  Who 
“maintains  His  silence  and  carries  the  universe,”  the  visible 
Glory  by  which  He  reveals  Himself  to  the  mystic,  and  the 
Holiness  or  the  hidden  presence  of  God  in  all  things. 

Lecture  IV  discusses  Abraham  Abulafia  and  the  doctrine  of 
prophetic  Kabbalism.  The  aim  of  this  movement  is  to  release 
the  soul  from  all  sensory  absorption  by  concentration  on  abstract 
spiritual  matters,  that  thus  there  may  be  an  intimate  union  and 
conformity  of  the  human  and  divine  will  (Devekuth).  This, 
rather  than  the  ecstatic  experience,  is  the  purpose  of  Kabbalistic 
practice.  To  this  end  much  use  is  made  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  as  having  no  apparent  content  which  can  bind 
thought.  Abulafia  produced  methods  of  meditation,  by  permuta¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  the  letters,  leading  to  controlled  modes  of 
association  whereby  the  mind  is  enlarged  and  liberated  to 
apprehend  the  Divine.  When  the  mystic  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  mystic  ladder,  he  enters  upon  the  stage  of  prophetic  vision. 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  Abulafia’s  teaching  could  and  did 
become  perverted  to  the  exercise  of  magic,  it  was  for  him,  and 
the  great  Kabbalists,  a  way  of  mystic  contemplation  of  the  holy 
names.  He  vigorously  repudiated  magic  as  a  perversion  of  true 
mysticism.  The  long  quotation  on  pp.  147-155  is  a  fine  study 
in  mystical  practice. 

The  two  lectures  on  the  Zohar  are  of  great  importance. 
The  first  consists  of  an  argument  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
book  is  substantially  a  unity  and  that  the  author  is  Moses  ben 
Shemtob  de  Leon,  and  that  it  was  written  between  1275  and  1300. 
The  following  lecture  discusses  its  theosophy,  i.e.  its  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  workings  of  God.  The  innermost  Being  of  God, 
En-Sof,  the  Infinite,  is  unknowable.  Nevertheless  He  is  active 
throughout  the  universe  and  thus  has  certain  attributes  which 
represent  stages  of  the  divine  Being.  There  are  ten  such  funda¬ 
mental  attributes,  which  are  at  the  same  time  stages  through  which 
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the  divine  life  pulsates  back  and  forth  and  thus  manifests  Himself 
to  the  Kabbalist.  In  the  Zohar,  the  Torah  is  a  corpus  symbolicum 
of  that  hidden  life  in  God,  in  which  every  word  may  become  a 
symbol.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  love-symbolism  which 
appears  in  so  much  non-Jewish  mysticism,  appears  also  here,  but 
in  a  characteristic  way.  It  is  not  used  for  the  union  of  man  with 
the  divine,  but  for  the  relation  of  God  to  Himself  in  the  world  of 
the  Sefiroth.  “Every  true  marriage  is  a  symbolical  realisation 
of  the  union  of  God  and  the  Shekinah,”  and  the  Shekinah  is  the 
archetype  of  the  mystical  community  of  Israel.  We  have  here  a 
striking  parallel  to  St.  Paul’s  thought.  The  spiritual  outlook  of 
the  Zohar  is  defined  as  a  mixture  of  theosophic  theology,  mystical 
cosmogony  and  mystical  psychology  and  anthropology. 

In  the  lecture  on  Isaac  Luria  and  his  school  we  are  shown 
the  influences  of  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  during  the  15th  century.  There  is  a  new  interest  in  apoca¬ 
lyptic  and  Messianism.  The  aim  of  the  mystic  is  to  evoke  and 
release  those  powers  that  shall  bring  about  the  “  End  Expulsion 
and  suffering  are  interpreted  as  redemptive,  the  birth-pangs  of 
the  Messianic  era;  the  Jewish  community  must  be  prepared. 

Then  follows  a  discussion  on  Sabbatai  Levi  and  his  prophet 
Nathan  of  Gaza,  and  the  movement  that  sprang  up  in  Palestine, 
and  spread  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  in  the  direct  line 
of  Kabbalism,  but  a  tragic  offshoot.  Its  Messiah  was  a  maniac- 
depressive  and  apostate  to  Islam.  In  its  extreme  forms  it  was 
deliberately  anti-nomian.  Yet  its  motive  was  to  defeat  sin — from 
within,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  restoration  of  all  things 
to  God.  The  ninth  Lecture  deals  briefly  with  Hasidism ;  the  latest 
phase.  This  movement  of  Polish  and  Ukrainian  Hasidism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  Hasidism  in  Germany.  It  begins 
with  Israel  Baal  Shem  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and 
is  still  a  factor  in  Polish  and  Russian  Jewry.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  this  movement  is  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  transform 
Kabbalism  into  a  popular  movement  while  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  the  exaggerated  Messianism  of  earlier  movements. 
Connections  are  traced  between  this  movement  and  moderate 
Sabbatianism,  although  the  fact  seems  not  to  have  been  apparent 
to  the  leaders  of  the  new  Hasidism.  It  is  marked  by  its  charismatic 
quality  and  a  kindling  of  the  emotions.  It  has  produced  a  remark¬ 
able  number  of  saint-mystics,  and  they  in  turn  became  leaders  and 
teachers  in  the  Jewish  communities  in  which  they  lived.  “  The 
orginal  contribution  of  Hasidism  is  bound  up  with  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  values  of  personal  and  individual  existence.  General 
ideas  become  individual  ethical  values.”  “  Personality  takes  the 
place  of  doctrine.”  It  began  as  the  product  of  direct,  spontaneous 
religious  experience. 
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It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  Profesor  Sholem  has  brought 
to  his  task  wide  learning,  penetrating  and  honest  criticism,  and 
a  sensitiveness  without  which  no  book  on  Mysticism  can  be  of 
value.  The  book  is  not  easy  reading,  for  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  make  that  impossible  except  for  the  initiate.  It  contains 
some  misprints,  most  of  which  are  noted  on  a  separate  “  Errata  ” 
slip.  Sometimes  a  happier  phrase  might  have  been  used,  e.g.  p.  83 
speaks  of  religion  and  theology  being*  “  suspended  in  the  vacuum 
of  Revelation.”  But  these  are  small  points,  and  one  would  wish  to 
express  deep  gratitude  for  a  study,  finely  conceived  and  finely 
executed. 

A.  S.  Herbert. 


Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands^  by  C.  J.  Cadoux. 

(Lutterworth  Press,  18s.) 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Freedom,  by  C.  J.  Cadoux.  (Independent 

Press,  7s.  6d.) 

Though  it  was  completed  in  1944,  the  first  of  these  books  did 
not  appear  until  some  weeks  after  the  deeply  regretted  death 
of  its  author  in  August  of  last  year.  Dr.  Cadoux  had  been  since 
1933  Vice-Principal  and  MacKennal  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  His  scholarship  was  wide  and 
meticulous.  In  spite  of  strong  currents  flowing  in  a  contrary 
direction,  he  held  firmly  to  what  he  called  “  evangelical 
modernism  ”  and  to  pacifism.  He  was  a  doughty  controversialist, 
an  ardent  champion  of  Protestantism,  a  generous  and  devoted 
Christian  man  with  many  engaging  personal  qualities.  Baptists 
were  indebted  to  him  not  only  for  the  important  series  of  books 
which  bear  his  name,  but  also  for  the  tutorial  helpk  he  so  readily 
gave  to  students  of  Regent’s  Park  College. 

Both  the  books  before  us  were  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Cadoux’.s 
concern  about  Roman  Catholicism  and  its  record.  Philip  of  Spain 
has  as  its  sub-title  “  An  Essay  on  Moral  Judgments  in  History.” 
The  historian.  Dr.  Cadoux  argues,  ought  not  “  to  leave  unused  his 
ethical  judgement,”  though  he  must  obviously  be  very  careful  in 
his  apportionment  of  praise  or  blame.  In  the  second  chapter  he 
deals  with  what  he  calls  “  Catholic  Revaluations  in  History,” 
suggesting  that  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment  there  may  be  traced  a  subtle  tendencious  favouritism 
towards  books  which  whitewash  persons  and  episodes  rightly 
condemned  by  an  eaTlier  generation  of  historians.  He  singles 
out  in  particular  Mr.  R.  Trevor  Davies’s  The  Golden  Age  of  Spain 
and  Dr.  W.  T.  Walsh’s  Philip  II,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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book  submits  their  treatment  of  their  subject  to  a  searching 
critical  examination.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  Dr.  Cadoux 
deals  with  the  main  personalities  in  the  struggle  between  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
Philip  II,  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  William  of  Orange;  and  also 
discusses  the  character  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  nature  of  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  Dutch.  His  final  conclusions  are 
in  the  main  in  line  with  those  of  Motley.^  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Cadoux 
was  the  best  one  for  his  purpose.  He  seems  often  to  fall  between 
the  stools  of  a  plain  historical  narrative  and  a  controversial  essay. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  important  in 
these  pages.  We  doubt  whether  Dr.  Cadoux  gave  sufficient 
attention  to  the  part  played  by  the  Anabaptisits  in  the  period  under 
review;  their  numerical  strength  was  considerable,  particularly 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle;  they  were  themselves  con¬ 
sciously  taking  a  line  different  from  that  of  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism ;  and  they  were  notable  pioneers  in  the  claim  for  that 
religious  tolerance  and  freedom  so  dear  to  Dr.  Cadoux. 

The  second  of  these  books  first  appeared  in  1936  and  this 
is  a  fourth  edition.  It  is  a  vigorous  hard-hitting  plea,  heavily 
documented,  for  vigilance  in  the  face  of  Roman  claims  and 
methods.  Dr.  Cadoux  offers  detailed  evidence  for  his  belief  that, 
had  she  the  power,  the  Roman  Church  would  again  persecute, 
even  in  this  country.  The  book  belongs  to  a  type  of  controversy 
and  an  attitude  of  mind  to  which  many  are  now  antipathetic  on 
both  the  Roman  and  Protestant  sides.  It  was  well,  however,  that 
at  least  one  so  painstaking,  alert  and  well-equipped  as  Dr.  Cadoux 
should  have  gathered  together  the  facts  set  down  here  and  in  his 
larger  and  more  important  volume,  Catholicism  and  Christianity. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


History  of  the  Homeland,  by  Henry  Hamilton.  (George  Allen 
and  Unwin  Ltd.  18s.) 

This  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  “  Primers  for  the  Age  of 
Plenty  ”  edited  by  Launcelot  Hogben.  Professor  Hogben’s 
contributions  to  the  series.  Mathematics  for  the  Million  and 
Science  for  the  Million,  have  achieved  a  remarkable  popularity. 
To  say  that  the  last  in  the  series  is  competently  written  is  only 

1  The  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  lecture  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  Alba  entitled  The  Great  Duke  of  Alba  as  a  Public 
Servant.  It  is  a  skilful  eulogy  of  the  type  which  so  distressed  Dr. 
Cadoux,  but  it  promises  the  speedy  issue  of  many  new  contemporary 
documents. 
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what  one  would  expect  from  the  Jaffrey  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
to  be  a  “  Social  History  for  the  Million  ” — Trevelyan  is  more 
like  to  achieve  that  distinction. 

The  aim  of  the  book,  say  the  publishers,  “  is  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  some  of  the  things  that  matter  most  to 
people  to-day  ....  it  traces  the  background  of  social 
questions  which  are  of  burning  topical  interest  to  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  today.  It  deals  with  Human  Needs.  There  are  chapters 
on  the  Land,  on  Food,  on  Dress,  on  Health.  It  records  the  Rise 
of  Capitalism  in  Britain  and  America  ”  etc.,  etc.  The  author  in 
his  introduction  says  that  he  believes,  “  that  history  can 
furnish  us  with  rational  grounds  for  hope  in  the  future  of  the 
human  experiment;  but  it  can  do  so  if,  and  only  if,  it  helps  us 
to  shed  traditional  beliefs  and  customs  which  obstruct  a  lucid 
recognition  of  what  is  essentially  new.”  One  has  the  impression 
that  the  traditional  beliefs  and  customs  to  be  shed  are  those  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  significant  that  while  he  thinks  dress  and 
the  specialist  in  British  society  are  important  enough  for  a  chapter 
each,  there  is  no  chapter  on  the  place  of  religion.  Religion  comes 
into  the  story.  It  is  not  that  we  have  “  Hamlet  ”  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  But  almost  every  time  he  shows  himself,  he 
is  heckled  and  pelted  for  ruining  the  play ! 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  do  not  share  the  Christian 
experience  to  do  justice  to  the  Christian  achievement.  Armed 
with  a  Freudian  psychology,  they  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
men  have  acted  from  even  remotely  pure  religious  motives.  Prof. 
Hamilton’s  treatment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  typical  of  his 
judgments  on  religion.  “  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  started  a 
great  wave  of  emigration  of  those  who  sought  a  land  where 
freedom  of  conscience  was  permitted ;  but  economic  motives  were 
ever  present  and  it  was  a  combination  of  these  two  that  accounts 
for  the  steady  flow  of  colonists  down  to  about  the  Restoration.” 
(p.  376.)  Speaking  of  earlier  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  New 
World  he  says  “ .  .  .  .  nearly  all  colonial  schemes  gave 
prominence  to  the  missionary  value  of  their  work.  Though  this 
was  doubtless  a  secondary  consideration  the  prominence  given  to  it 
shows  that  it  was  politic  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  possible.” 
(p.  369). 

If  by  “economic  motive  ”  he  means  that  they  wanted  to  make 
a  living,  that  is  reasonable  enough.  The  Separatists  could  not 
make  a  living  in  England  while  worshipping  God  according  to 
their  conscience.  But  if  by  “  economic  motive  ”  he  means — ^and 
we  feel  that  this  is  what  he  does  mean — that  the  most  powerful 
urge  in  men  is  to  make  money,  why  did  not  those  simple  people 
compromise  their  consciences  and  make  a  fortune  in  England? 
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Why  choose — we  use  his  own  words — “  the  expectation 
of  a  terrifying  journey  across  the  Atlantic  and  settlement 
in  a  land  about  which  all  sorts  of  alarming  and  uncanny 
stories  circulated.  ...  It  is  not  surprising  that  people  did  not 
rush  to  exchange  the  comparative  security  of  life  in  England  for 
the  risks  of  disease  and  death  attending  emigration.” 

Many  will  feel  that  in  this  judgement  of  motives,  John 
Masefield  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  says  in  his  preface  to  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers :  “  They  were  plain  men  of 

moderate  abilities,  who,  giving  up  all  things,  went  to  live  in  the 
wilds,  at  unknown  cost  to  themselves,  in  order  to  preserve  to  their 
children  a  life  in  the  soul.” 

There  are  many  other  points  at  which  readers  in  the  Christian 
tradition  will  be  at  variance  with  Dr.  Hamilton.  For  example,  of 
Wesley  he  asserts  :  “  They  will  say,  and  rightly  so,  that  Wesley’s 
appeal  to  the  common  people,  to  whom  the  state  as  yet  guaranteed 
no  safeguard  of  freedom  of  ignorance  through  the  medium  of 
public  secular  education,  was  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that  he 
shared  their  superstitions  as  to  the  fact  that  he  interpreted  their 
worldly  aspirations.”  (p.  550.) 

Or  on  slavery.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  minimise 
the  contribution  of  other  Christian  bodies,  it  is  at  least  a  partial 
truth  to  say,  “  Quakers,  Wesleyans,  Evangelicals  all  played  a 
notable  part  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  to  the  first  perhaps  that  the 
greatest  credit  is  due.”  (p.  453.)  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
may  claim  some  credit  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Jamaica,  but 
to  be  able  to  write  a  chapter  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  never  mention  David  Livingstone  suggests  a  somewhat  narrow 
historical  outlook. 

On  a  question  of  fact.  Baptists  will  wish  to  challenge 
Lecky,  whom  the  author  quotes  with  approval,  when  he  says, 
“  The  persecution  of  which  every  Protestant  Church  was  guilty 
was  measured  by  the  same  rule  .  .  .  .The  Protestant  persecutions 
were  never  as  sanguinary  as  those  of  the  Catholics.”  (p.  543.) 
We  would  begin  with  the  first  declaration  in  English  history 
of  the  principle  of  toleration  presented  to  James  I  by  Thomas 
Helwys  in  1612,  go  on  to  Roger  Williams,  of  whom  J.  B.  Bury  has 
said,  “  To  Roger  Williams  belongs  the  glory  of  having  founded 
the  first  modern  State  which  was  really  tolerant  .  .  . 
through  a  continuous  asertion  of  the  principle  of  complete  liberty 
of  opinion,  speech  and  writing,  to  the  present  day. 

This  is  history  with  a  purpose.  The  author  believes  that  the 
study  of  history,  “  can  give  to  young  people,  and  those  who  teach 
them,  courage  and  confidence  to  face  an  unknown  future  without 
the  impediments  of  outworn  traditions.  Instead  of  stultifying  and 
discouraging  an  adventurous  curiosity  about  human  destiny  it  can 
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fire  human  beings  with  faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  capacity  of 
man  to  establish  peace  and  prosperity  on  earth.”  (p.  14.) 

“  Public  secular  education  ”  is  a  “  safeguard  of  freedom  from 
ignorance.”  But  the  really  important  question  is  whether  secular 
education,  whether  life  without  religion,  can  give  us  not  merely 
knowledge  but  wisdom.  There  is  little  in  recent  history  to  justify 
optimism.  We  may  not  agree  that  “history,  teaches  that  history 
teaches  nothing,”  but  reviewing  the  post-war  years,  the  struggling 
United  Nations,  the  emergence  of  another  world  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  knowledge  is  enough. 
We  know  how  to  feed  our  people.  We  know  that  another  war  will 
exterminate  the  people  of  these  islands  and  perhaps  bring  civili¬ 
sation  to  an  end.  But  is  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  making  for 
a  world  community  which  Dr.  Hamilton  sees  is  desirable  and 
necessary?  We  doubt  whether  it  is.  The  optimism  of  writers 
like  Dr.  Hamilton  leads  in  the  end  to  the  bankrupt  pessimism  of 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  last  phase — “  Mind  at  the  end  of  its  tether.” 
The  optimism  of  the  Christian  has  reckoned  with  man’s  failure 
to  will  what  he  desires  and  in  the  love  of  Christ  offers  a  dynamic 
which  can  carry  men  past  these  otherwise  insuperable  barriers. 
“  In  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  .  .  .  but  all  are  one.” 

History  of  the  Homeland  is  nevertheless  a  stimulating  book 
and  brings  together  a  great  deal  of  material  to  be  found  only  in 
specialist  studies.  It  is  enriched  by  114  illustrations,  many  of 
which  are  taken  from  contemporary  prints  and  really  do  illustrate 
the  text.  The  name  of  J.  F.  Horrabin  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
maps  are  excellent  and  a  series  of  time-charts  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Lewis 
helps  in  the  appreciation  of  events  and  their  interconnections 
with  the  social  background. 

C.  B.  Whyatt. 


The  Orthodox  Rebel,  Roger  Lloyd,  (Latimer  House,  10s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book,  first  published  in  1932,  with 
the  title  of  The  Stricken  Lute.  Because  of  his  conviction  that 
such  a  description  in  no  way  truly  epitomises  the  character  of 
Abelard,  Canon  Roger  Lloyd  has  renamed  his  revised  edition  The 
Orthodox  Rebel. 

At  first  sight,  the  new  title  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism 
as  the  old.  Although  Aboard  by  no  means  regarded  himself  as 
a  heretic,  by  his  Church’s  standard  of  orthodoxy  he  was  con¬ 
demned.  Nor  did  a  more  submissive  “  rebel  ”  than  he  ever  adorn 
the  index,  for  Abelard  was  ready  to  retract  what  he 
had  written,  at  the  behest  of  authority,  even  when  he  could  himself 
see  nothing  wrong  with  it ! 
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Canon  Lloyd,  however,  means  his  title  to  declare  the  intention 
of  his  book — to  vindicate  Abelard’s  orthodoxy  and  to  demonstrate 
his  greatness.  To  this  end,  it  attempts  to  estimate  Abelard’s 
thought  in  relation  to  his  career  and  the  problems  of  his  day.  It 
tells  vividly  the  romance  and  tragedy  of  Abelard’s  life  and  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  attractive 
genius  whom  Canon  Lloyd  portrays  with  great  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

The  real  disadvantage  of  its  method  is  that,  in  so  short  a 
book,  any  attempt  to  estimate  Abelard’s  significance  must  suffer 
from  the  attention  the  author  gives  to  the  details  of  his  sad  and 
romantic  story.  This  has  resulted  inevitably  in  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  use  and  interpretation  of  his  material — notably  of  the 
Abelard-Heloise  correspondence. 

Yet,  within  the  rather  too  brief  compass  Canon  Lloyd  has 
allowed  himself  for  so  controversial  a  subject,  he  has  succeeded 
remarkably  in  capturing  the  atmosphere  of  Abelard’s  life  and 
times.  His  brief  review  of  the  Scholastic  controversy  in  particular 
is  admirable. 

W.  Thomas  Williams. 


John  Clifford :  A  Fighting  Free  Churchman,  by  G.  W.  Byrt. 

(Kingsgate  Press,  6s.) 

The  younger  generation  “  just  missed  ”  John  Clifford  and 
there  are  so  many  of  our  seniors  to  whom  he  is  still  vivid  that 
we  are  made  deeply  aware  of  how  much  we  missed.  If  Mr. 
Byrt’s  book  heightens  that  feeling,  it  also  brings  John  Clifford 
to  life  for  those  who  could  not  know  him  in  the  flesh.  It  makes 
satisfying  and  stirring  reading.  Bold  and  clear  in  its  lines,  it 
gives  the  impression  of  beng  a  balanced  portrait  though  one  could 
have  wished  for  a  final  chapter  attempting  the  (perhaps  difficult) 
task  of  a  general  appraisal.  At  all  events  a  well-told  story  such 
as  this  should  not  peter  out  at  the  graveside.  A  particularly 
valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  quotations  in  which  Clifford 
himself  speaks.  That  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Byrt’s  own  descrip- 
tive  powers.  Without  ever  becoming  merely  eulogistic,  he  makes 
us  realise  how  great  was  Clifford’s  stature.  Some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  impressions  gained  are  those  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  ministry,  his  forthrightness  on  issues  calling  for  the  prophetic 
voice  and  conscience,  his  delicacy  in  situations  which  called  for 
and  found  the  statesman.  Above  all  his  Christlike  humility,  zeal 
and  love.  This  book  should  be  very  widely  recommended  and 
read,  but  especially  by  young  men  and  not  least  those  who  are  at 
the  beginning  of,  or  preparing  for,  the  ministry. 
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New  York 


Editorial  Notes. 

IN  July  1920  there  took  place  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  a  conference  which  has  come  to 
be  looked  back  upon  as  a  turning-point  in  modem  Baptist  history. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Clifford,  representatives  from 
seventeen  continental  lands  conferred  with  representatives  of 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  The  plans  then  made  for 
relief  and  aid  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  Baptist  co-operation  and 
determined  the  main  lines  of  policy  for  the  subsequent  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  as 
European  Commissioner  came  out  of  the  1920  deliberations.  At 
the  Baptist  World  Congress  in  Copenhagen  in  1947,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  another  conference  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  European  situation  has  radically  changed.  Baptist 
relationships  and  strategy  cannot  satisfactorily  remain  within  the 
framework  of  the  1920  agreements. 

A  two-day  Conference  was,  therefore,  held  at  the  Baptist 
Church  House,  London,  on  August  13th  and  14th,  immediately 
before  meetings  of  the  Executive  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance. 
Dr.  C.  Oscar  Johnson,  the  B.W.A.  President,  was  in  the  chair. 
Representatives  of  twelve  European  lands,  and  of  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  -responded  to  the  roll  call.  There 
were  four  present  who  had  been  at  the  1920  meetings,  but  only 
four  :  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ewing,  Dr.  P.  Stiansen 
(then  of  Norway,  now  of  Chicago)  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Weenink 
(of  Holland).  The  subjects  discussed  included  Relief  Work, 
which  has  already  been  notable  in  its  volume  and  range.  Religious 
Liberty,  Evangelism,  Theological  Education  and  the  general 
theme  of  Baptist  Co-operation  in  Europe.  Important  proposals  on 
all  these  matters  were  made  to  the  B.W.A.  Executive.  The 
sense  of  fellowship  was  strong.  The  prayer  of  all  is  that  the 
recent  meetings  may  prove  as  productive  of  good  as  were  those 
of  1920. 

It  was  Dr.  A.  T.  Ohm’s  first  appearance  as  Secretary  of  the 
B.W.A.  He  was  warmly  welcomed.  The  Alliance  has  secured 
a  headquarters  of  its  own  at  1628,  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  there  Dr.  Ohm  will  have  his  office.  Until  1950,  when 
it  is  hoped  to  hold  another  World  Congress,  the  London  office  of 
the  Alliance  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Associate  Secretary,  Dr. 
W.  O.  Lewis,  who  will  be  giving  special  attention  to  relief  work  in 
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Europe.  The  1950  Congress  will  probably  take  place  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  An  invitation  to  hold  a  Jubilee  Congress  in  London  in 
1955  has  been  provisionally  accepted  by  the  Alliance. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Within  a  few  days  of  these  B.W.A.  meetings,  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  began  its  sessions  in 
Amsterdam.  When  the  Assembly  met  nine  Baptist  Unions  or 
Conventions  were  in  the  list  of  “  member  Churches  ”  :  the  China 
Baptist  Council  (Shanghai),  the  Baptist  Unions  of  Holland,  New 
Zealand,  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
the  National  Convention  and  the  Northern  Convention,  U.S.A., 
and  the  Baptist  Church  of  Burma.  An  application  for  membership 
had  already  been  lodged  by  the  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark  and 
this  has  now  been  accepted.  There  were  in  Amsterdam,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  between  fifty  and  sixty  Baptists.  This  was 
a  larger  number  than  some  had  expected,  but  it  bears,  of  course, 
little  relationship  to  the  total  strength  of  Baptists  throughout  the 
world.  The  Southern  Convention  of  the  United  States  and  some 
of  the  largest  European  groups  are  at  present  outside  the  World 
Council. 

There  will  be  five  Baptists  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
ninety,  which  will  direct  the  work  of  the  World  Council  until 
the  next  Assembly  meets.  They  are  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey 
(Great  Britain),  Dr.  E.  T.  Dahlberg  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Swain 
(Northern  Convention,  U.S.A.),  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays  (National 
Convention)  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  Brown  (New  Zealand). 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

It  is  clear  that  World  Confessional  Associations  and  Alliances 
are  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  ecumenical 
affairs.  Changes  made  at  Amsterdam  in  the  draft  constitution 
of  the  World  Council  give  them  greater  recognition  and  authority. 
They  are  to  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  the  Central  Committee  in  a  consultative 
capacity.  Lutherans  as  well  as  Baptists  held  world  gatherings  in 
1947.  Shortly  before  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  was  reconstituted  by  the  Reformed  Churches.  As  already 
noted  in  these  pages,  it  is  hoped  next  year  to  enlarge  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congregational  Council  on  a  wider  basis.  Methodists 
are  planning  for  an  Ecumenical  Conference  in  Oxford  in  1951. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  endorsed  a  scheme  for  an  Anglican 
World  Congress  in  America  in  1953.  That  should  also  be  the 
year  in  which  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  meets.  These  developments  give  our  own  Baptist  World 
Alliance  added  significance. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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During  the  Amsterdam  gatherings  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  on  the  Singel  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
witness  of  John  Smyth,  the  leader  of  the  first  English-speaking 
Baptist  Church.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  the  address 
given  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  de  Bussey,  city  archivist.  In  the 
early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch  Mennonites  and 
English  General  Baptists  maintained  fitful  contact  with  one 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ryland,  Rippon 
and  others  had  correspondence  with  Mennonite  leaders  (see  the 
Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI  pp.  33f.).  In  the  nineteenth  century 
both  E.  B.  Underhill  and  Benjamin  Evans  drew  on  the  Mennonite 
archives  in  their  historical  researches.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
generations,  however,  there  has  been  little  or  no  contact.  The, 
German  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Mennonite  Society 
of  Holland  are  both  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  again  seeking  closer  acquaintance  with 
our  Mennonite  kinsmen. 


John  Smyth  was  buried  on  September  1st,  1612,  in  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk  in  Amsterdam,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  services  held  in  connection  with  the  World  Council.  Ought 
not  the  Baptists  of  the  world  to  ask  if  they  may  erect  there  some 
memorial  to  him? 

We  have  been  strangely  remiss  in  these  matters.  A 
correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Baptist  chapel  in  Soham  to  mark  Andrew  Fuller’s  ministry 
there  from  1774  to  1782  and  his  far  longer  connection  with  the 
church.  We  are  within  six  years  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Fuller’s  birth.  Baptists  must  surely  see  that  well  before  1954 
there  is  a  proper  memorial  in  Soham  to  one  of  our  greatest  figures. 

* 


Dr.  Zieglschmid,  of  North  Western  University,  Illinois,  has 
followed  up  his  important  edition  of  Die  alteste  Chronik  der 
Hutterischen  Briider  (to  which  allusion  was  made  in  Vol.  XII, 
No.  9,  January,  1948)  by  publishing  in  similar  form  what  is  known 
as  Das  Klein-Geschichtsbuch  der  Hutterischen  Briider  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1947).  The  latter  is  based  upon  the  former  and  was 
largely  the  work  of  Johannes  Waldner,  a  Hutterite  preacher  from 
1782,  and  elder  and  leader  from  1794  to  1824.  The  book  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  pioneer  attempt  at  the  writing  of  a  history  as 
distinct  from  the  compiling  of  a  chronicle.  For  the  period  after 
1665,  when  the  Chronik  ceased,  Waldner  drew  upon  important 
first-hand  material  in  the  form  of  letters,  etc.  He  also  diligently 
collected  information  from  his  older  contemporaries.  In  1767, 
as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he  had  shared  in  the  migration  of  the 
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little  persecuted  community  over  the  Transylvanian  mountains 
into  modern  Rumania.  From  1770  to  1802,  when  Waldner’s  own 
writing  ceases,  the  Hutterites  were  in  Russia.  The  period  from 
1802-77  occupies  only  four  pages  in  the  Geschichtsbrnh.  But  in 
1874  the  Hutterites  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  bearing  with 
them  this  and  other  priceless  literary  treasures.  Leaders  in 
America  carried  the  story  on  from  1874  to  1897.  Dr.  Ziegles- 
schmid  has  expanded  their  account  for  this  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  has  continued  the  record  down  to  the 
present  time,  bringing  together  in  his  substantial  volume  facts  and 
documents  covering  the  modern  Briiderhof  movement  and 
including  details  of  not  only  the  Wheathill  community  in  England, 
but  of  the  more  recent  settlements  in  Paraguay.  Introduction, 
notes  glossaries,  indices  and  bibliography  are  all  on  an  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  scale.  The  result  is  another  volume  of  first- 
class  importance  for  the  scholar,  and  of  a  general  interest  even 
wider  than  Dr.  Zieglschmid’s  previous  publication.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  he  already  has  in  hand  a  new  edition  of  Die  Lieder 
der  hutterischen  Briider,  the  impressive  collection  of  old  hymns 
and  poems  last  published  by  the  American  Mennonites  in  1914. 
There  are  now  more  than  fifty  Hutterite  Communities  in  Canada 
and  America,  forming  three  main  groups.  They  comprise  nearly 
7,000  individuals.  The  two  communities  in  Paraguay  have  in 
them  some  450  persons  and  there  are  a  further  120  in  the  Wheat- 
hill  Briiderhof,  now  located  near  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire. 


Isaac  Watts. 

IN  common  with  Christians  of  many  communions  Baptists  unite 
with  Congregationalists  in  gratefully  commemorating  the  bi-cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  Isaac  Watts,  which  took  place  on  November 
25th,  1748.  His  achievements  in  the  realm  of  English  hymnody 
are  rivalled  only  by  those  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  never  a  Sunday 
passes,  but  that  a  host  of  Christian  worshippers  sing  “  the  glories 
of  the  Lamb  ”  in  one  or  other  of  the  immortal  hymns  which  Watts 
bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  son  of  a  schoolmaster  who  suffered  imprisonment  for 
his  convictions  as  a  Dissenter,  Isaac  Watts  was  bom  in 
Southampton  in  1674  and  was  educated  at  the  local  Grammar 
School  and  at  the  Stoke  Newington  Academy.  For  a  while  he  was 
a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  a  prominent  London 
Independent  layman.  Then,  in  1702,  having  been  for  three  years 
a  part-time  assisitant  to  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncey,  Watts  succeeded  the; 
latter  as  pastor  of  the  Mark  Lane  (later.  Bury  Street)  Independent 
chapel.  Although  ill-health  compelled  him  to  restrict  his  physical 
activities  from  as  early  as  1703  onwards  and  in  later  years  per¬ 
mitted  only  occasional  appearances  in  the  pulpit,  his  congregation 
were  so  devoted  to  him  that  they  would  not  hear  of  his  resigning, 
and  he  remained  their  senior  minister  until  his  death  in  the  home 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney  in  1748.  If  feeble  health  affected  his 
bodily  frame  it  did  not  interfere  unduly  with  his  intellectual 
life,  for  his  literary  output  was  prolix.  More  than  forty 
theological  and  philosophical  works  and  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  hymns  came  from  his  pen.  Although  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Watts  preferred  to  regard  himself  as  a  theologican  rather 
than  as  a  writer  of  hymns,  his  prose  works  now  lie  forgotten  on 
library  shelves;  and  it  is  for  his  hymns,  the  best  of  which  are 
deeply  loved  and  fervently  sung  by  Christian  congregations  the 
world  over,  that  his  memory  is  cherished  in  all  the  churches  today, 
two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

Even  as  a  boy  Isaac  Watts  had  the  habit  of  expressing 
himself  in  verse,  frequently  incurring  the  disapproval  of  his 
puritanical  father.  But  his  career  as  a  hymn-writer  began  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  when,  one  Sunday  returning  home  from  a 
service,  he  criticised  the  psalm-book  used  by  the  congregation 
and  complained  that  in  the  verses  which  had  been  sung  there  was 
neither  dignity  nor  beauty.  Whereupon  his  father  remarked  that 
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he  had  better  compose  some  himself.  Rising  to  the  challenge 
Isaac  sat  down,  upon  reaching  home,  to  produce  in  due  course  the 
hymn  which  begins. 

Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  His  Father’s  throne; 

Prepare  new  honours  for  His  name, 

And  songs  before  unknown. 

Thus  began  from  his  fertile  pen  the  flow  of  sacred  songs  which 
was  eventually  to  revolutionise  and  immeasurably  enrich  English 
public  worship.  His  first  volume  of  verse,  the  Horae  Lyricae,  was 
published  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  The  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  appeared  two  years  later,  the  Divine  and  Moral 
Songs  in  1715  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  1719.  In  two  or  three 
later  works  further  hymns  are  to  be  found.  It  was  the  appearance 
of  Horae  Lyricae  which  caused  Dr.  Johnson  to  include  an  essay 
on  Watts  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which  the  great  critic 
declared,  “  As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  probably 
have  stood  high  among  the  authors  wiih  whom  he  is  now 
associated  .  .  .  but  his  devotional  poetry,  is,  like  that  of  others, 
unsatisfactory  ...  It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well.”  To  what  extent  Johnson’s 
judgement  has  been  reversed  by  posterity  practically  every 
Christian  worshipper  in  this  country  knows.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  not  only  did  Watts’  best  hymns  appear  in  the  earliest 
years  of  his  hymn-writing  career  but  that,  although  continuing 
to  write  prose  works,  he  ceased  composing  hymns  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  a  number  of  years  before  he  died. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hymns  of  Watts  descended  upon 
the  churches  “  like  showers  of  rain  on  the  parched  earth  ”  for, 
while  there  had  been  great  preachers  and  memorable  sermons  and 
the  gift  of  prayer  of  a  high  order  had  long  been  enjoyed  in  the 
churches,  their  spiritual  songs  were  so  inferior  as  to  be  completely 
unworthy.  The  hymns  of  the  ancient  Church  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Lutherans  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  Watts’  time  and 
congregations  had  to  make  do  with  the  uncouth  metrical  psalms 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  and  the  rough  pedestrian  lines  of  Tate 
and  Brady’s  “  New  Version  ”  of  the  psalms.  One  or  two  pioneers 
like  Benjamin  Reach  had  written  hymns,  as  distinct  from  the 
I^raphrases,  for  the  use  of  congregations,  but  comparatively 
little  progress  had  been  made.  There  was,  in  fact,  considerable 
controversy  as  to  whether  it  was  right  for  hymns  other  than 
paraphrases  to  be  sung,  while  in  some  churches  there  was  even  an 
objection  to  singing  the  psalms.  Watts’  efforts  were  not  as  eagerly 
welcomed  as  some  historians  appear  to  suggest,  but  in  due  course 
their  use  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  caused  them  to  be  ever  more 
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widely  accepted.  It  was  on  the  sweeping  tide  of  revival,  with  its 
need  of  an  outlet  for  the  praises  of  the  saved,  that  Watts’  psalms 
and  hymns  were  carried  into  the  worship  of  congregations  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Indeed,  such  a  hold  did  they  eventually 
secure  that  his  version  of  the  psalms  was  retained  in  several 
churches,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  hymns,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  in  other  churches,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  were  worshippers  who  remained  stubbornly  in 
their  seats  when  other  men’s  compositions  were  to  be  sung  and 
stood  up  to  sing  only  when  one  of  Watts’  hymns  was  announced. 
Few,  if  any,  will  question  B.  L.  Manning’s  statement  that,  “to 
Watts  more  than  any  other  man,  is  due  the  triumph  of  the  hymn 
in  English  worship.  All  later  hymn-writers,  even  when  they  excel 
him,  are  his  debtors.’’  It  was  he  who  gave  to  Christian  song  the 
place  it  now  enjoys  in  the  worship  of  the  churches  in  this  and 
other  lands.  Moreover,  he  inspired  many  more  to  follow  his 
own  example  and  thus  placed  the  churches  in  his  imperishable  debt 
by  opening  the  gates  to  a  stream  of  hymnody  which  restored,  in 
an  age  of  Reason,  the  emotional  aspect  of  worship  to  its  rightful 
place  and  set  on  the  lips  of  the  believing  community  sacred  songs 
that  have  given  expression  to  this  day  to  the  honour,  blessing  and 
praise  they  would  ascribe  to  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Many  of  Watts’  verses  were  admittedly  inferior  and  some¬ 
times  nothing  more  than  doggerel,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was 
he  who  left  to  the  Church  the  glorious,  living  legacy  of  O  God, 
our  help  in  ages  past,  Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne,,  Jesus  shall 
reign  where’er  the  sun.  Come  let  xts  join  our  cheerful  songs.  I’ll 
praise  my  Maker  with  my  breath,  I’m  not  ashamed  to  own  my 
Lord  and  many  others,  not  least  the  incomparable  When  I  survey 
the  wondrous  Cross  which  many  believe  to  be  the  greatest  hymn 
in  the  English  tongue.  As  a  recent  writer  has  stated,  “  At  his 
best  Watts  deals  with  the  greatest  themes  of  Christian  experience, 
of  ‘  ruin,  redemption  and  regeneration,’  with  a  depth  of  conviction, 
a  grace  and  dignity,  and  a  cosmic  range  and  sweep,  which  few 
hymn-writers  have  ever  equalled,  much  less  surpassed.’’^  Based 
upon  the  Bible  his  hymns  deal  with  those  mighty  acts  of  God 
which  constitute  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
Again  and  again  they  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  and  His  deliverance  of 
the  lost  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 
This  strikes  one  as  a  little  surprising  when  one  recalls  that 
Watts  has  often  been  accused  of  theological  unorthodoxy.  But 
whatever  defects  may  have  existed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
orthodoxy  in  his  other  writings,  everyone  who  reads  or  sings  his 
hymns  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  central  affirmations 

^  Prof.  N.  V.  Hope,  Expository  Times,  July  1948. 
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of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Silvester  Horne  once 
expressed  the  fear  that  churches  would  take  their  theology  from 
their  hymns,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  k  is  from  this  source  that 
the  average  congregation  derives  its  theology  more  than  from 
any  other.  But  concern  for  the  purity  and  safety  of  the  true  faith 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  congregations 
indulging  in  the  intensely  subjective  strains  in  which  some 
worshippers  still  delight;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  spiritually 
anaemic  sentiments  about  sunsets  and  birds  of  many  a  modern 
hymn,  than  in  blessing  the  sacred  Name  through  the  medium  of  the 
magnificent,  objective  and  thoroughly  scriptural  verses  of  such  as 
Isaac  Watts. 

As  Watts  himself  once  declared,  “  While  we  sing  the  praises 
of  God  in  His  Church  we  are  employed  in  that  part  of  worship 
which  of  all  others  is  nearest  akin  to  heaven,”  for  on  the  wings  of 
the  noblest  hymns  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  worshippers 
are  uplifted  toward  the  throne  of  God.  Therefore,  across  the 
gulf  of  two  hundred  years  Christian  men  salute  the  memory  of 
Isaac  Watts  for  his  unique  contribution  to  English  hymnody,  and 
not  least,  for  disposing  through  his  psalms  and  hymns  their 
minds  and  hearts  toward  the  Eternal  God  in  a  manner  that 
expresses  the  depths  of  Christian  experience  and  makes  for 
worship  that  is  pure  and  acceptable.  Consequently,  whereas  the 
diminutive  body  of  Isaac  Watts  was  laid  to  rest  in  Bunhill  Fields 
two  centuries  ago,  his  great  soul  goes  marching  on  in  the  praises 
of  those  who,  like  him,  would  join  their  cheerful  songs  with 
angels  round  the  throne. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


The  Missionary  Motive. 

Dr.  wheeler  ROBINSON  has  told  us  that  it  is  in  the 
missionary  meeting  thait  one  can  feel  the  heart-beat  of  the 
Baptist  people.  While  rejoicing  in  our  constant  concern  for 
missionary  work  and  the  many  triumphs  won  overseas,  it  may  do 
us  good  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  why  we  really  believe  in 
missions,  and  why  we  plead  with  others  to  support  them.  This 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  one  of  a  series  of  theological  studies  edited 
by  Karl  Barth.  The  title  of  this  particular  work  may  be  translated 
as  The  Basis  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Missionary  Apologetic, 
and  its  author  is  Hans  Scharer.^ 

The  method  of  the  author  is  to  place  side  by  side  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  positions,  to  contrast  them,  and  then  say  what  he 
thinks  should  be  the  dominant  notes  of  Protestant  apologetic 
today.  His  references  are  intentionally  restricted  to  the  issue  as 
it  presents  itself  in  Germany,  but  he  claims  that  they  apply  with 
equal  validity  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  authorities  he 
quotes  are,  on  the  Catholic  side,  Schmidlin’s  Outline  of  Catholic 
Missionary  Apologetic,  and  Thomas  Ohm’s  The  Relation  of  the 
Heathen  to  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  and,  on  the  Protestant 
side,  Warneck’s  Theory  of  Evangelical  Missions,  and  Kraemer’s 
Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World. 

According  to  Schmidlin,  Catholic  apologetic  rests  on  a  dual 
basis  of  the  supernatural  and  the  natural.  The  supernatural  basis 
for  missions  is  found  in  the  Biblical  teachings  of  God’s 
sovereignty  and  of  the  universal  solidarity  which  men  find  as  His 
creatures,  and  in  the  credal  truth  that  He  is  the  only  true  God, 
rewarding  them  that  seek  Him  and  condemning  those  who  do  not 
believe.  The  very  nature  of  God  requires  that  the  world  should 
be  brought  to  believe  in  Him,  and  He  as  the  universal  Creator  has 
made  all  men  in  His  own  image,  thereby  ensuring  an  ^affinity 
between  them  and  Himself.  The  natural  basis  of  missions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schmidlin,  lies  in  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity  compared 
with  all  other  religions  and  proved  by  the  superiority  of  its  dogma, 
its  morals  and  its  cultural  achievements.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  seeks  to  justify  missionary  work  on  the  ground  that  it 
helps  colonisation,  inducing  into  the  natives  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 

\Die  Bergriindung  der  Mission  in  der  Katholischen  und  evangelischen 
Missionswissenschaft.  Theologische  Studien.  Heft  16.  Evangelischer 
Verlag  A.  G.  Zollikon-Zurich,  1944. 
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their  rulers !  But  the  main  argument  is  in  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  rest  of  humanity ;  there  is  nothing  in 
Christianity  which  any  man  cannot  accept,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
mankind  which  prevents  it  from  accepting  it.  On  both  sides, 
then,  natural  links  can  be  forged  which  bind  both  together  without 
asking  of  the  recipients  any  real  self-sacrifice,  or  involving 
Christianity  in  any  identification  with  them.  Thus  human  nature 
is  not  destroyed  or  replaced,  but  raised  and  transfigured.  More¬ 
over,  mankind  is  ready  and  waiting  for  just  some  such  thing  to 
happen,  for  all  men  are  naturally  religious,  even  if  some  of  their 
religions  are  nothing  but  distortions  of  the  true  Catholic  faith.  In 
their  hearts  they  all  want  God,  are  conscious  of  sin  and  long  for 
redemption.  This  natural  basis  is  vindicated  by  the  past  and 
present  history  of  Christian  missions,  according  to  Schmidlin. 
He  points  to  the  way  in  which  infant  Christianity  conquered  the 
corrupt  Roman  world  and  brought  moral  cleansing  and  social 
graces  in  its  train.  So,  today,  the  ancient  faiths  of  a  corrupt 
society  are  tottering,  and  men  are  longing  again  for  something 
better.  Fortified  by  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  the  Christian 
missionary  can  go  forward  and  find  in  the  present  position  a 
bridgehead  which  waits  to  be  captured  and  exploited.  The  dual 
basis  of  Catholic  missions  rests  upon  the  belief  that  there  is  still 
some  relationship,  if  not  actual  affinity,  between  God  and  the 
heathen.  These  darkened  multitudes  have  turned  away  from  God 
and  given  themselves  to  the  worship  of  created  things,  but,  the 
Catholic  apologists  insist,  they  have  not  been  abandoned  by  God. 
Heathenism  is  not  unbelief  but  superstition,  not  positive  enmity 
towards  God,  but  a  perversion  of  true  religion.  Ohm  declares 
that  the  heathen  are  not  totally  depraved  nor  are  their  wills 
irrevocably  given  over  to  evil;  the  divine  image  is  still  there 
in  their  hearts,  and  sin  means  only  that  instead  of  doing  good 
easily  they  can  do  it  only  with  difficulty.  Moreover,  runs  the 
argument,  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  heathen,  for  they  have  had 
no  great  prophets  like  the  Jews  to  lead  them  to  God.  Yet  they 
have  not  been  totally  deprived  of  divine  grace,  which  is  active 
in  them  even  now  and  produces  in  them  good  works.  According 
to  Catholic  apologetic  foreign  missions  are  both  necessary  and 
possible;  necessary  because  the  heathen  cannot  of  themselves 
come  to  know  God,  and  they  need  help  so  that  their  nature  may  be 
elevated;  possible  because  there  is  in  the  heathen  a  capacity  tc 
receive  the  grace  by  which  this  can  come  about.  There  is  nc 
fundamental  contradiction  between  nature  and  grace,  as  can  be 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  is  effected  a  union 
of  the  two.  Without  her,  God  could  not  produce  a  man,  and 
without  Him  she  could  not  produce  a  God-Man.  It  is  only  this 
human  receptivity  that  makes  missions  possible;  only  if  there  is 
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some  liaison  between  human  nature  and  divine  grace  can  anything 
be  achieved. 

The  author  now  directs  us  to  the  Protestant  apologetic  and 
refers  us  to  the  two  authorities,  Warneck’s  Evangetische 
Missionslehre  and  Kraemer’s  Christian  Message  in  a  Non- 
Christian  World.  Many  of  the  arguments  advanced  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Catholic  scholars  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  positions  held  by  these 
two  sections  of  the  Church  which  are  so  sharply  divided  on 
almost  every  other  issue.  Warneck  begins  with  the  dogmatic 
argument.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  the  final  revelation 
of  God,  and,  since  He  is  One,  there  can  be  only  one  salvation  for 
all  men.  This  is  to  be  found  in  Christ,  the  Universal  Man  who 
restores  fallen  man  to  the  original  purpose  of  God.  Made  in 
the  divine  image,  man  is  aware  of  God,  though  fallen.  Like  the 
Prodigal  Son  remembering  the  Father’s  house  and  hoping  for 
the  Father’s  grace,  he  still  has  a  longing  in  his  heart  for  God. 
This  can  be  satisfied  only  through  justification  by  faith,  which 
is  not  an  achievement  of  man,  but  a  receiving  of  what  God  offers. 
Next  comes  the  Biblical  argument.  According  to  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  creation,  men  are  related  not  only  to  one  another 
by  blood  and  intellect,  but  also  to  God ;  they  form  a  family  whose 
Father  is  the  great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  whose  aim 
is  to  find  eternal  life  in  fellowship  with  Him.  Such  a  fellowship 
comes  from  a  divine  call,  which  in  its  turn  comes  through  the 
Word.  Believing  in  this  Word  presupposes  hearing,  hearing 
presupposes  preaching  and  preaching  presupposes  missions. 
Through  missions  a  Church  has  been  gathered  of  peoples  who  once 
were  heathen,  which  now  plays  an  important  role  in  world  history. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  lands  which  have  become  Christian  are 
now  the  bearers  of  culture  and  the  determining  factors  of  the 
world’s  future.  According  to  Warneck,  there  have  been  three 
periods  in  which  missions  have  had  open  doors  of  opportunity 
set  before  them : — (i)  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  age,  with 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Pax  Romana  and  the  use  of  the 
Win;  Greek;  (tt)  the  Middle  Ages  and  centuries  following,  the 
times  of  the  crusades  and  the  great  geographical  discoveries ;  (Hi) 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (Warneck  wrote  in  1900), 
with  the  expansion  and  colonising  of  the  Western  Powers.  War¬ 
neck  deals  next  with  the  natural  basis  of  missions.  The  “  given  ” 
things,  the  divine  Word  and  grace,  are  given  a  certain  welcome 
from  within  man,  for  he  has  a  divine  image  not  completely 
obliterated,  a  capacity  for  salvation,  a  power  to  recognise  God, 
which  needs  only  to  be  directed  aright.  This  is  the  missionary 
"  bridgehead  ”  which  can  lead  to  the  capture  of  the  whole  man. 
All  these  religious  aspirations  of  heathen  man  are  a  distortion  of 
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the  one  true  religion  given  in  the  Christian  revelation,  by  which 
they  are  weighed  and  found  wanting.  Warneck  anticipates  here 
the  theory  of  Father  W.  Schmidt ;  that  primitive  man  had  a  pure, 
monotheistic,  ethical  religion  from  which  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline  due  to  a  misuse  of  human  freedom  and  resulting  in 
polytheism  and  pantheism.  The  author  assures  us  that  this  theory 
has  been  proved  untrue  by  anthropological  research. 

Concerning  missions  themselves,  the  Protestant  apologetic 
claims,  like  the  Catholic,  that  they  are  both  necessary  and  possible. 
From  God’s  side  they  are  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
plan  of  salvation  for  man,  while  from  the  human  side  they  are 
necessary  if  the  heathen  are  to  be  led  into  the  way  home  to  God, 
after  which  they  are  groping.  Concerning  their  possibility  there 
is  also  a  double  argument.  Firstly,  Christianity  is  universally 
adaptable  and  acceptable ;  and,  secondly,  heathenism  presents  a 
strong  bridgehead  which  Christianity  can  exploit  for  its  own 
advance  and  for  the  good  of  the  heathen  themselves.  Thus  says 
Warneck :  “  The  Gospel  finds  in  heathenism  the  meal  out  of 

which  the  loaf  has  to  be  baked ;  it  introduces  the  leaven  which, 
mixed  with  the  meal,  produces  the  dough.”  All  existing  ideas 
of  God  and  longings  after  Him  are  a  bridgehead  which  the  skilful 
missionary  can  use ;  even  the  troubled  or  sleeping  conscience  can 
be  an  ally  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  missionary  can, 
moreover,  depend  on  the  heathen  having  the  power  to  discriminate 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  him  which  will  respond  when  the  true  God  is  preached  to 
him.  This  can  only  be  explained  as  the  working  of  prevenient 
grace,  and  should  enable  the  missionary  to  know  that  his  mission 
is  one  not  of  destruction  but  of  fulfilment.  The  affirmation 
which  thus  comes  in  the  heathen  heart  at  the  hearing  of  the  Word 
is  the  "  sowing  ”  of  God  the  Creator,  now  responding  to  the  Word 
of  God  the  Saviour. 

We  are  now  invited  to  contrast  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  apologetic,  and  to  note  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  between  them.  Schmidlin,  the  Catholic  writer  quoted 
already,  admits  that  “  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  conceptions  go 
hand  in  hand.”  This,  we  are  told,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Ritsdil 
and  Schleiermacher  on  Protestant  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of 
good  Reformed  teaching  such  as  that  of  Kohlbriigge,  Blumhardt 
and  Theodosius  Harnack.  It  is  the  dual  basis  of  Protestant 
thought  which  comes  in  for  the  heaviest  fire.  It  is  denounced  as 
being  untrue  to  genuine  evangelical  Reformed  teaching  and  as 
leading  as  a  logical  consequence  to  Thomism  or  the  relativism  of 
Troeltsch,  or  the  blood  and  soil  myths  of  Rosenberg.  It  is  not 
an  ally  but  an  enemy,  and  has  not  served  the  Church  but  the 
Devil. 
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Scharer  makes  it  clear  that  his  conception  of  heathenism  is 
radically  different  from  that  which  is  shared  by  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  apologists.  Heathenism  is  not  blindly  seeking 
after  God  but  is  totally  opposed  to  Him;  its  very  essence  is 
self-assertion  and  self-deification;  it  is  enmity  towards  God. 
Nor  need  one  look  outside  it  for  an  explanation  of  those  longings 
and  concepts  which  fill  the  heathen  heart;  it  is  a  complete  and 
closed  system  in  itself.  Even  the  view  that  heathenism  is  a  per¬ 
verted  form  of  true  religion  does  not  do  justice  to  this  closed 
system  or  to  the  Biblical  teaching  about  it,  but  represents  a  hesitant 
and  uncertain  theology  which  shocks  the  anthropologist,  since 
heathenism  takes  itself  far  more  seriously  than  this.  What,  asks 
Scharer,  constitutes  the  uniqueness  of  Christianity  ?  For  it  is  this 
and  this  alone  that  must  serve  as  the  basis  for  Protestant 
apologetic.  It  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  through  whom 
sinful  men  may  be  justified  in  God’s  sight.  This,  and  not  its 
monotheism  or  its  prophetic  character,  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Christianity,  and  this  alone  must  be  the  one  basis  for  all 
missionary  work.  This,  too,  must  be  the  burden  of  the 
missionary’s  declaration  to  the  heathen  and,  in  making  it,  he  need 
not  wonder  whether  there  is  any  bridgehead  to  aid  his  message, 
any  point  at  which  his  message  and  the  longings  of  his  hearers 
coincide.  All  this  is  unnecessary  to  God,  who  creates  belief  through 
the  continual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  concentration  on  the  divine  initiative  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  consideration  of  the  longings  and  aspirations  of  man  is  what 
we  might  expect  in  an  essay  produced  under  the  editorship  of 
Karl  Barth.  Here  we  have  the  theology  of  extreme  contrasts, 
showing  us  man  as  a  defiant  rebel,  neither  wanting  God  nor 
conscious  of  Him,  yet  becoming  the  object  of  His  redeeming 
love  in  Christ.  No  one  will  question  the  reality  of  the  divine 
initiative,  or  suggest  that  missionary  work  can  be  effective  without 
the  enlightenment  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  many  will 
continue  to  believe,  despite  Hans  Scharer  and  Karl  Barth,  that 
there  is  in  man  a  capacity  for  receiving  the  Gospel  and  a  need 
which  cries  out  for  its  help.  The  dual  basis  of  missions,  which 
Scharer  would  reject,  has  its  place  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
is  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,”  and 
there  is  the  responding  cry  of  the  man  of  Macedonia,  “  Come  over 
and  help  us !  ”  It  may  be  that  the  cry  of  the  heathen  is  not 
always  a  conscious  and  specific  appeal  for  the  Gospel,  but  the 
missionary  knows,  as  surely  Paul  knew,  that  it  arises  from  a  need 
which  only  the  Gospel  can  meet.  The  impulse  to  missionary 
service,  said  our  own  Dr.  Fullerton,  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces, 
the  divine  command  and  the  human  appeal.  Those  who  listened 
to  the  B.M.S.  sermon  in  Westminster  Chapel  this  year  were 
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reminded  that  all  missionary  enterprise  resulted  from  “a  push 
from  behind  and  a  pull  from  in  front,”  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing. 

If  this  be  so,  it  must  surely  be  rash  to  say  that  all  heathenism 
is  nothing  but  open  rebellion  against  God.  But  then  we  are 
accustomed  to  exaggerated  statements  from  our  Barthian  friends! 
A  more  balanced  view  would  surely  take  into  account  the  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  amongst  the  heathen,  and  would  see  in  much 
of  their  mistaken  beliefs  and  pitiable  practices  a  groping  after  the 
true  God.  Is  it  not  along  some  such  line  as  this  that  most  of  our 
missionaries  work  today,  seeking  hopefully  for  some  point  of 
contact  which  will  serve  as  a  bridgehead  for  the  further  advance 
of  the  Gospel  until  all  has  been  conquered?  The  question  could 
best  be  answered  by  a  missionary  or  a  Christian  anthropologist 
with  actual  experience  of  this  kind  of  work.  But  as  one  whose 
missionary  work  is  done  amid  the  old-world  charm  of  a  Cotswold 
market  town,  the  present  writer  knows  that  in  most  of  the  men  and 
women  outside  the  Gospel’s  influence  there  is  a  bridgehead  which 
can  be  prayerfully  and  successfully  used  for  the  advance  of  the 
Kingdom.  Some  would  call  it  the  divine  image,  now  battered 
and  faint  like  the  King’s  head  on  an  old  coin.  Some  would  say 
it  was  the  distant  calling  of  the  voice  of  God.  Others  would 
simply  call  it  conscience.  But  it  is  to  this  that  every  Christian 
preacher  must  make  his  main  appeal ;  and,  as  James  Denney  wrote 
forty  years  ago,  this  appeal  cannot  be  made  too  soon,  too  urgently, 
too  desperately,  or  too  hopefully. 


Irwin  J.  Barnes. 


The  English  Church  at  Amsterdam.’ 

By  their  successful  rebellion  in  the  years  between  1570  and  1580 
against  their  hereditary  reigning  lord,  the  Roman  Catholic 
King  of  Spain,  the  Lowlands  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty 
and  of  the  dominion  of  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion. 

This  tolerance — heritage  of  their  great  Prince  William  of 
Orange — would  be  their  glory  and  fame  in  the  coming  ages  and 
would  make  Holland  the  promised  land  of  all  who  were  persecuted 
and  oppressed  in  their  own  countries  for  their  faith :  Lutherans 
from  Germany,  Calvinists  from  France,  Jews  from  Spain  and 
Poland,  and  also  Puritans  and  Brownists  from  England.  In 
England  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  government  was  totally  reversed 
between  1570  and  1580.  In  the  year  1570  a  colony  of  some 
thousands  of  Mennonites,  who  had  fled  from  Holland,  enjoyed 
hospitality  in  Norwich.  There  it  was  that  Robert  Browne  made 
his  acquaintance  with  them,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  their 
Church  organisation,  their  strong,  living  faith,  their  independency, 
rejection  of  hierarchy,  liberty  to  choose  teachers  and  deacons, 
striving  after  conformity  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  high  moral 
standards  and  Church  discipline.  Consequently  when,  ten  years 
later,  Browne  could  no  longer  remain  in  England  he  sought  and 
found  safety  in  Middelburg  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Zealand. 

In  the  end,  Browne  forsook  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
suffered  oppression  and  imprisonment,  and  returned  into  the  lap 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  But  the  seed  which  he  had  sown  in 
the  souls  of  his  followers,  who  were  called  Brownists  and  to  their 
annoyance  could  not  get  rid  of  that  name,  bore  its  fruit.  Against 
them  the  persecutions  increased  in  vehemence ;  the  prisons  became 
crowded,  and  in  1593  some  went  to  their  deaths.  Those  who  were 
still  at  liberty  contemplated  leaving  their  country  for  happier 
regions  abroad  as  soon  as  opportunity  arose.  This  required 
laborious  preparation.  The  first  group  settled  in  1593  in 
Amsterdam,  the  most  tolerant  city  in  the  free  Lowlands.  The 
leader  was  Henry  Ainsworth,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  in 
spite  of  his  youth  was  characterised  by  cautiousness,  care  for  the 
flock,  and  tough  perseverance.  He  was  a  simple  yet  striking 
preacher,  and,  according  to  famous  philologists  of  the  Leyden 

1  An  address  given  to  a  gathering  of  Baptists  during  the  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam. 
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University,  an  unsurpassed  scholar  in  Hebrew,  But  he  was 
praised  most  of  all  for  his  modest,  humble,  patient  character. 
Above  all  the  waves  of  quarrels  and  struggles  which  mark  the 
history  of  the  Brownists  in  Amsterdam  his  figure  appears  like  a 
beacon  of  quiet  and  peaceful  light.  His  scholarship  is  still  seen  in 
many  exegetic  writings  which  came  from  his  pen;  while  his 
godliness  blesses  us  to  this  day  as  we  read  his  confession  of  faith, 
expressed  in  forty-five  articles,  which  he  drew  up  in  15%. 

In  1597  a  number  of  prominent  fugitives  joined  the  Church 
of  Ainsworth.  Among  these  were  Francis  Johnson  and  his 
beloved  wife,  and  also  his  brother,  George  Johnson,  who  disliked 
his  sister-in-law  because  in  his  opinion  she  dressed  too  luxuriously. 
To  Ainsworth  as  teacher  Francis  was  added  as  pastor.  How 
their  hearts  were  grieved  when  the  learned  but  not  very  noble- 
minded  elder,  Slade,  joined  the  Reformed  Church  in  order  to 
obtain  the  position  of  co-rector  of  the  Latin  school !  This  gave 
rise  to  polemics  which  disturbed  the  friendly  relations  within 
the  Church.  Hidden  and  open  attacks  from  Reformed  ministers 
and  churchwardens  multiplied.  At  last  Ainsworth  and  Johnson 
decided  not  to  hide  any  longer  the  conscientious  objections  they 
held  against  the  Reformed  Church — the  use  of  former  Roman 
Catholic  buildings,  infection  by  the  spirit  of  anti-Christ,  baptism 
of  children  of  non-church  members,  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  the 
reading  of  sermons  (as  sermons  and  prayers  must  come  from  the 
heart),  indifference  to  the  application  of  Church  discipline  as  a 
result  of  the  size  of  the  churches,  which  made  oversight  impossible. 
They  for  themselves  wished  no  church  larger  than  three  hundred 
members.  Above  that  number  a  new  church  ought  to  be  formed. 
All  these  objections  reveal  a  mentality  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Mennonites.  No  wonder  that  the  Brownists  were  united  with 
this  brotherhood  in  bonds  of  real  friendship  and  appreciation. 
Those  bonds  grew  even  stronger  now  they  had  lost  the  friendship 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  attacks  of  the  Reformed  Church 
did  them  little  harm.  What  injured  them  most  was  the  enemy 
within.  It  was  the  calamitous  struggle  between  the  brothers 
Francis  and  George,  which  ended  not  only  in  the  excommunication 
of  George  but  even  of  his  seventy-year-old  father  who  had  come 
over  from  England  to  reconcile  his  sons,  and  who  refused  to  give 
up  even  after  his  excommunication.  Our  sympathies  are  not  on 
the  side  of  the  ambitious  Francis,  but  Ainsworth  stood  at  his  side, 
counselling  moderation.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  with 
George’s  departure  the  unrest  disappeared. 

The  church  now  enjoyed  eight  years  of  rest.  Both  pastors 
were  attached  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  members.  They 
were  one  in  faith  and  one  in  the  desire  to  return  to  England, 
which  seemed  possible  after  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  James 
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I  in  1603.  They  remained  also  one  in  disappointment  when  the 
King  changed  his  attitude  and  turned  to  the  Episcopalians.  Now 
they  foresaw  that  they  would  have  to  remain  in  Amsterdam  for 
some  length  of  time.  They  considered  it  necessary  to  look  for  a 
better  place  of  worship.  Where  they  had  thus  far  met  we  do  not 
know.  All  we  are  sure  of  is  that  they  gathered  in  a  shed  in  a 
blind  alley.  In  1607  they  built  a  house  of  prayer  in  Lange  Hout- 
straat  near  Waterloo  Square.  When  the  building  was  only  half 
completed  a  hurricane  smote  it  down — a.  sign  from  God,  according 
to  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  it  was  not  built  on  the 
true  rock.  The  Brownists  did  not  accept  this  interpretation.  They 
started  again  to  build,  and  finished  a  house  which  served  their 
assemblies  for  many  a  year.  New  refugees  from  England  gave 
the  church  an  increase  in  members  as  well  as  in  friends.  In 
order  not  to  become  too  large,  however,  the  church  could  not 
accept  new  members  any  longer  when,  in  1606,  John  Smyth  with 
almost  the  entire  membership  of  the  Brownist  Church  at  Gains¬ 
borough  came  to  Amsterdam.  John  Smyth,  therefore,  kept  his 
church  apart  from  that  of  Ainsworth  and  Johnson,  but  both 
churches  lived  in  close  friendship  with  each  other.  Smyth,  who 
earned  his  living  as  a  physician  and  for  his  quiet  ways  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  all,  was  in  matters  of  religion  a  seeker.  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  abandon  an  accepted  truth  openly  and 
honestly  if  new  light  broke  upon  his  heart.  In  this  respect  he 
differed  from  the  ambitious  Johnson,  who  was  apparently  a 
headstrong  man.  A  conflict  between  them  was  unavoidable.  But 
when  it  did  break  it  was  not  he  but  Johnson  who  adopted  the  new, 
while  Smyth  clung  to  the  old.  It  concerned  the  government  of 
the  church.  Before  this,  government  was  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
members  united;  the  deacons  were  in  spiritual  matters  advisers 
only  and  in  material  matters  an  executive  body.  Johnson  wanted 
all  authority  in  the  church,  including  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
elders  and  deacons,  to  be  vested  in  the  churchwardens.  For,  said 
he,  it  is  impossible  for  the  church  as  a  whole  to  express  itself. 
Docs  not  the  Apostle  Paul  rule  that  the  sisters  ought  to  be  silent? 
It  was  not  so  much  consideration  of  the  ladies  which  constrained 
Johnson  as  the  desire  to  strengthen  his  own  position.  He  met 
great  opposition  in  his  own  church,  and  in  the  sister  church 
the  opposition  grew  so  strong  that  Smyth  decided  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  In  Johnson’s  own  church,  Ainsworth  took 
the  side  of  the  opposition.  Having  worked  in  harmony  for  so 
many  years  the  two  men  now  became  estranged  from  each  other. 
At  the  end  of  1612  Ainsworth  separated  himself  from  the  church, 
and  was  immediately  excommunicated  by  Johnson.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow  for  Johnson,  however,  that  the  magistrate  recognised  Ains¬ 
worth  and  his  followers  as  the  rightful  owners  of  the  church 
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and  the  surrounding  houses.  Johnson  left  Amsterdam  and  went 
to  Emden,  but  returned  to  Amsterdam  soon  afterwards  and 
applied  for  membership  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  had  not  yet 
been  accepted  when  death  overtook  him  in  January,  1618.  He 
died  a  broken  man,  far  from  his  homeland.  The  Church  of 
Ainsworth  lived  about  a  century.  He  himself  died  in  1622.  His 
successor,  John  Canne,  returned  to  England  in  1640,  and 
when  the  church  had  decreased  to  only  five  members,  it  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1702. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration  it  became  clear  to  John 
Smyth  that  the  baptism  of  children,  which  the  Brownists  accepted 
as  valid  for  the  children  of  members  only,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures.  He  saw  himself  now  as  an  unbaptised 
Christian.  But  where  was  he  to  look  for  baptism?  Where  was 
the  true  Church  of  the  Lord?  Matthew  xviii.,  20,  where  Jesus 
says  :  “  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  Name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,”  saved  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 
That  word  could  only  mean  that  two  persons,  though  not  baptised 
and  not  linked  with  a  church,  were  demanded  to  baptise  themselves 
and  form  a  church  in  this  way.  It  was  even  their  duty  to  act  as 
such  if  there  were  no  true  church.  And  in  a  solemn  service  in 
October,  1608,  he  first  confessed  his  faith  and  then  baptised 
himself.  Next  he  listened  to  the  confessions  of  faith  of  his 
friends  and  baptised  them.  The  first  Church  of  English 
Mennonites  or  Teleio- Baptists  was  born.  Against  the  nick-name 
of  Se-Baptist,  eagerly  given  him  by  his  adversaries,  he  defended 
himself  in  a  writing  on  baptism  eloquently  entitled.  The  Character 
of  the  Beast.  The  beast  was  the  beast  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
and  its  feature  the  baptism  of  children  ! 

The  new  church  needed  first  of  all  a  suitable  meeting-place. 
Smyth  found  this  in  an  empty  building  near  the  Amstel,  and  in  a 
new  south-east  corner  of  the  city.  It  was  about  ten  years  old  and 
had  served  as  a  bake-house  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
it  had  given  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  street,  the  Bakhuisstraat 
or  Bakinghouse  Street,  later,  Bakkerrstraat  or  Baker  Street.  The 
Company  had  sold  it  to  Jan  Munter  in  1603.  Smyth  rented  the 
bake-house  from  the  new  owner,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  small 
dwellings  in  which  had  once  lived  the  baker’s  men  and  into  which 
now  the  fresh-baked  Mennonites  moved.  But  this  material 
contact  with  Munter  had  spiritual  results.  Jan  Munter  belonged 
to  the  Waterland-Mennonites,  and  it  was  through  him  that  Smyth 
came  into  contact  with  that  church.  And  it  was  in  this  church 
that  he  recognised  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  This  discovery 
brought  him  pain,  for  it  became  clear  to  him  that  his  own  baptism 
of  half  a  year  ago,  and  which  he  had  carried  out  because  there  was 
no  true  Church  of  the  Lord,  was  out  of  order  and  false.  He 
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now  desired  his  followers  and  himself  to  be  received  into 
membership  of  the  Waterland  church  and  to  receive  the  true 
baptism.  It  was  required  that  he  first  confess  his  sins  about 
his  heedless  self-baptism.  He  was  fully  prepared  for  that, 
but  not  all  his  church  were  willing  to  follow  him  in  this  step. 
Ten  members,  with  Helwys  as  their  leader,  refused  to  regard  their 
baptism  as  null  and  void.  Even  the  proposal  to  regard  their 
differences  as  an  adiaphoron,  of  which  each  might  hold  his  own 
view  in  the  liberty  of  Christ,  was  rejected.  The  parties  were 
irreconcilable  and  the  old  weapons  were  handled  once  again. 
Helwys,  though  with  bleeding  heart,  expelled  Smyth  and  his 
friends  from  the  church,  though  he  could  not  with  his  small 
numbers  crowd  them  out  of  the  bakehouse.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Waterland  churchwardens  hesitated  to  accept  the 
excommunicated  brethren.  Smyth  requested  that  the  problem 
should  be  laid  before  the  church.  But  it  appeared  that  there 
were  some  in  the  church  who  made  objections.  Since  1602  the 
Waterlanders  were  linked  up  with  the  Friesian-German  Church 
and  this  group,  less  broad-minded  than  the  Waterlanders,  were 
strongly  suspicious  of  England.  Other  churches  in  the  country, 
on  being  asked  for  their  advice,  were  not  encouraging.  Con¬ 
sequently  Smyth  withdrew  his  request.  This  disappointment 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  His  life  was  drav/ing  to  an  end.  A 
higher  peace  spread  over  his  thinking  and  preadiing.  “  Let  us 
not  quarrel — not  about  baptism,  nor  about  mint,  anise  and  cummin, 
but  let  us  hold  to  the  truth  in  contrition,  in  faith,  in  regeneration.” 
At  the  end  of  August,  1612,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk.  His  church  honoured  his  memory  by  preserving  peace  and 
striving  after  union  with  the  friendly  Waterlanders.  The 
objections  against  the  self-baptism  had  fallen  away  now,  while  the 
objections  from  the  Dutch  side  were  eventually  dropped  when  in 
1613  the  union  with  the  Germans  and  the  Friesians  was  dissolved. 
Discussions  were  taken  up  again  and  though  they  were  marked 
by  a  Mennonite  and  tedious  cautiousness  they  led  to  the  desired 
results.  “  In  a  public  meeting  in  the  Bakehouse  on  January  21st, 
1615,  were  the  English  admitted  to  our  fellowship.  May  God 
keep  them  there  unto  blessedness.” 

How  I  would  have  played  on  your  feelings  if  we  were  here 
gathered  on  the  spot  where  335  years  ago  this  solemn  happening 
had  taken  place!  But  this  pleasure  must  be  foregone.  This 
church  belonged  to  the  Flemish  Mennonites.  The  Waterlanders 
had  their  services  in  a  more  northern  direction  on  the  Singel 
near  Torenshuis.  In  the  beginning  the  English  held  their  services 
in  the  bakehouse  for  the  sake  of  language.  In  1640  they  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Dutch  to  unite  with  the  Waterlanders 
in  all  things  and  also  in  their  services.  The  bakehouse  was  left. 
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but  a  narrow  and  winding  alley  preserves  in  its  name  Engelse 
Steeg,  English  Alley,  the  memory  of  these  pious  Britons  for  the 
present  generation.  Meanwhile  Thomas  Helwys  and  his  small 
flock  maintained  themselves  as  a  separate  church  after  his 
departure  in  1608.  Soon  the  fatal  question  about  baptism  would 
fade  in  their  hearts  in  the  light  of  another,  viz.  “  May  a  Christian 
in  times  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  faith  flee  from  his  father- 
land  ?  ”  This  question  became  very  pressing  because  their  labours 
in  Amsterdam  bore  little  or  no  fruit.  Thus  they  had  to  return 
to  England,  facing  martyrdom  if  need  be,  in  order  to  preach  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  the  true  faith,  the  Mennonite  beliefs. 
Once  taken  the  decision  was  carried  out  immediately.  In  1611  they 
were  already  in  England  and  started  in  spoken  and  written  word 
to  publish  their  views  on  baptism  and  religious  liberty.  Their 
labours  bore  a  rich  harvest.  Helwys  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
after  this,  but  his  work  was  continued  and  spread  under  Brownists 
and  Independents  in  spite  of  persecution  and  internal  strife.  A 
great  Mennonite  brotherhood  of  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  the 
Lowlands  was  about  to  be  born.  But  according  to  the  counsels 
of  God  it  was  not  to  be.  Another  problem,  but  now  about  the 
mode  of  baptism,  presented  itself  and  led  the  development  in  other 
ways.  When  one  of  them,  Edward  Barber,  taught  that  not  the 
usually  practised  form  of  sprinkling  but  baptism  by  immersion 
only  was  to  be  regarded  as  valid  he  won  many  adherents.  Since 
1643  complete  churches  introduced  baptism  by  immersion.  The 
tie  with  the  Dutch,  who  maintained  the  old  mode,  broke  away; 
the  brotherhood  of  Baptists  had  arisen,  far  from  Amsterdam  but 
as  a  shoot  from  the  stem  of  the  Mennonites  in  Amsterdam.  And 
when  this  evening  Baptists  from  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  a  Mennonite  church  in  the  capital  of 
our  country  and  there  are  welcomed  by  Mennonite  sisters  and 
brothers,  then  we  may  taste — in  spite  of  many  differences — from 
the  strength  of  our  common  history,  something  of  the  higher 
unity  which  binds  us  together  as  children  of  God.  May,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  Waterland  pastor,  spoken  when  the  English 
Teleio-Baptists  were  admitted  to  the  fellowship,  the  Lord  keep  us 
in  that  unity  unto  blessedness.  Amen. 


A.  DE  Bussey. 


A  Further  Note  on  John  Leusden’s 
New  Testament. 

IN  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  January-July  1944, 1  gave  an  account 
of  John  Leusden’s  Graeco-Latin  New  Testament.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  for 
January,  1947,  Dr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed  has  an  article  entitled  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  Bible,  which  includes  some  illuminating 
comments  on  Leusden’s  New  Testament. 

Thomas  Jefferson  published  a  scrap-book  known  as  The 
Morals  of  Jesus  or  more  fully.  The  Life  and  Morals  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  extracted  textually  from  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  English.  This  was  a  series  of  selections  from  the 
Gospels,  comprising  the  parts  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  most 
esteemed  by  Jefferson,  presented  in  the  languages  mentioned  in 
parallel  columns.  The  book  was  first  published  in  1819,  though 
apparently  it  was  meant  primarily  for  personal  reading  and 
enjoyment  rather  than  publication.  The  American  Congress 
published  a  facsimile  edition  in  1904,  and  senators  and  congress¬ 
men  distributed  some  nine  thousand  copies  to  their  constituents. 
The  book  was  loosely  known  as  “  The  Jefferson  Bible.” 

Dr.  Goodspeed  was  especially  interested  in  discovering  what 
Greek  edition  of  the  New  Testament  Jefferson  had  used  for  his 
"  clippings.”  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  used  a  Greek- 
Latin  New  Testament,  as  “  there  was  never  any  sign  of  division 
left  by  the  Presidential  scissors  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
columns — they  came  to  him  already  united  on  a  single  page.”  On 
further  research  among  Greek-Latin  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  Goodspeed  came  to  the  conclusion :  "  It  was 

Leusden’s  Greek  text  (first  published  in  Utrecht  in  1675),  with 
the  preface  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1698  and  the  Latin 
translation  of  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus  that  Jefferson  used  in 
making  his  famous  scrap-book.”  He  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
actual  printing  of  Leusden’s  edition  which  had  been  in  Jefferson’s 
hands — a  London  printing  by  a  certain  Wingrave  and  others  in 
1794.  It  seems  to  have  given  Dr.  Goodspeed  a  justifiable  excite¬ 
ment  thus  to  discover  the  exact  text  used  by  “  the  most  erudite  of 
presidents  ”  in  compiling  the  scrap-book  which  he  made  ”  to  read 
just  before  he  went  to  bed,  when  the  day’s  work  was  over.” 
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In  briefly  characterising  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  Godspeed 
points  out  that  the  Greek  has  little  that  is  distinctive,  but  that  the 
Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus  frequently  differs  from  the 
standard  Latin  versions  by  slavishly  seeking  to  reproduce  Greek 
constructions  in  Latin. 

The  late  Dr.  C.  J.  Cadoux  gave  me  some  details  as  to  the 
career  of  Arias  Montanus  from  Hoefer  Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate  (Paris  1855).  Montanus  (1527-1598)  was  a  learned  and 
widely-travelled  Spaniard,  who  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
took  a  considerable  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  his  return  to 
Spain,  he  was  brought  out  from  his  self-chosen  literary  retreat 
in  the  Andalusian  mountains  by  Philip  II,  who  instructed  him 
to  work  on  a  new  edition  of  a  polyglot  Bible.  This  became  the 
Antwerp  polyglot  of  1572.  Philip  offered  him  a  bishopric  as  a 
reward  for  his  labours,  but  Montanus,  “  as  modest  as  he  was 
learned,  refused  this  dignity,  contenting  himself  with  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  ducats,  and  a  place  as  royal  chaplain.” 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 


From  the  Hillside,  by  G.  Glenn  Atkins.  (Independent  Press, 

5s.) 

The  Congregationalists  of  Britain  and  America  now  take 
it  in  turn  to  provide  the  author  of  a  yearly  Lenten  devotional 
book.  America  has  been  represented  in  1948  by  Dr.  Glenn  Atkins, 
a  name  new  to  many  of  us,  but  one  for  which  those  who  read 
this  book  will  watch  out  in  future. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  meditations  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  introduced  by  a  useful  reference  to  the  critical  setting  of 
the  Sermon  and  an  illuminating  survey  of  "  the  religious 
inheritances  and  hopes  of  Jesus  and  His  race.”  One  wishes  that 
the  author  had  had  more  elbow  room  for  there  are  flashes  of  real 
insight  in  this  book  which  cry  out  for  fuller  treatment.  An 
occasional  stretch  of  unadorned  prose  would  have  been  restful 
and  space-winning.  But  Dr.  Atkins  is  clearly  a  vivid  (as  well 
as  a  balanced)  preacher,  and  the  gains  of  his  style  more  than 
outweight  the  losses.  On  p.  13,  1.  14,  "parables”  should  read 
"  parallels.” 


G.  W.  Rusling. 
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•T^E  late  Mr.  Ford,  it  is  commonly  reported,  once  declared, 
1  “  History  is  bunk.”  If,  indeed,  this  remarkable  utterance 

was  his  he  probably  only  blurted  out  what  a  great  many  people 
think.  Natural  science  seems  so  much  more  important. 
Chemistry,  for  example,  produces  something,  if  only  a  smell.  Yet 
such  judgements  are  surely  superficial.  This  long  variegated 
pageant  of  man’s  evolution  on  this  strange  planet  is  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  wonders  of  physical  science.  Man’s  history, 
prehistoric,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  is,  from  some  aspects, 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  universe  that  we  know.  It 
contains  religion,  it  contains  science;  at  least,  it  contains  their 
history.  It  contains  art  and  literature. 

Yet  history  presents  a  formidable  challenge  to  faith.  Up  to 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  the  most  serious  assault  on  the  Christian 
world  view  was  being  delivered  by  the  natural  sciences.  Today 
this  is  no  longer  the  critical  point  of  the  front.  The  real  battle 
ground  of  our  time  is  where  religion  and  history  come  face  to 
face.*  The  most  dangerous  challenge  to  religion,  at  any  rate  to 
the  Christian  religion,  comes  not  from  science,  but  from  history. 
Does  the  course  of  historical  events  as  we  ourselves  witness  and 
take  part  in  it  yield  evidence  that  it  is  under  moral  government? 
Is  there  a  God  and,  if  so,  what  is  He  doing  in  history?  Such 
questions  arise  from  a  million  hearts,  and  are  not  merely 
speculative  but  of  immediate  practical  importance. 

The  view  has  been,  and  is  held  by  some,  that  history  has  no 
significance  and  that  to  search  for  its  meaning  is  futile.  This 
attitude  is  brilliantly  expressed  by  Anatole  France  in  his  story 
about  the  young  king  who  wished  to  possess  a  survey  of  universal 
history  that  he  might  learn  its  lessons,  and  appointed  a  commission 
of  scholars  to  prepare  it.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  his  learned 
men  returned  accompanied  by  a  dozen  camels  bearing  800  volumes, 
but  the  busy  king  said,  “  Kindly  abridge.”  After  long  periods 
they  brought  shorter  and  shorter  editions,  always  to  be  required 
to  abridge  still  further,  until  at  last  the  secretary  brought  a  single 

^Address  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly,  1948. 

2  Mackay,  Preface  to  Theology,  81.  Barry,  Church  and  Leadership,  8. 
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fat  volume,  to  find  the  aged  king  on  his  death  bed.  The  old  man 
sighed :  “  I  shall  die  without  knowing  the  history  of  mankind.” 
The  scholar  said :  “  Your  majesty,  I  will  summarise  it  for  you 
in  three  words,  ‘  They  were  bom,  they  suffered,  they  died.’ 
The  story  puts  in  unforgettable  language  the  view  that  history  is 
but  “  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.” 

Such  a  sceptical  view  is  not  uncommon  among  the  historians 
themselves,  from  the  gloomy  doubts  of  Tacitus  to  those  of  modem 
times.  Generally  speaking  historians,  and  in  particular  British 
historians,  have  been  suspicious  of  all  large  historical 
generalisations.  "  When  I  hear  a  man  say,  ‘  All  history  teaches,’  ” 
confessed  a  great  historian,  “  I  prepare  to  hear  some  thundering 
lie.”  Turn,  for  example,  to  the  great  Cambridge  Modern  History 
that  Acton  planned.  From  its  Catholic  author  to  his  agnostic 
successor  in  the  Chair  of  Modern  History  it  affords  a  thousand 
angles  of  vision;  but  it  appears  to  start  from  nowhere  and  to 
lead  to  nothing.  The  facts  are  chosen  on  no  system ;  the  praise 
and  condemnation  bestowed  derive  from  no  principle,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  transport  train 
ploughing  its  way  through  the  sands  of  time.*  If  you  say  this 
is  a  composite  work,  turn  to  the  brilliant  History  of 
Europe  by  Herbert  Fisher  and  you  find  that  in  his 
preface  the  author  observes  that,  “  Men  wiser  or  more  learned  ” 
than  himself  have  “  discerned  in  history  a  plot,  a  rhythm, 
a  predetermined  pattern,”  but  that  these  harmonies  are  concealed 
from  him.  He  sees  only  the  play  of  the  contingent  and 
unforeseen.® 

But  the  Christian  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  matter  like  that. 
As  Berdyaev  observes,  the  tie  between  Christianity  and  history 
is  such  as  exists  in  no  other  world  religion.  Truth  that  is 
specifically  Christian  is  historical  truth,  not  Ae  timeless  discarnate 
truth  in  which  idealistic  philosophers  revel.  Not  by  the  pathway 
of  abstract  speculation,  but  through  the  historic  person  of  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth  living  and  dying  in  this  world  of  time 
did  the  faith  that  God  is  Holy  Love  break  upon  the  human  mind. 
Hinduism  may  regard  history  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
illusion;  Buddhism  may  regard  events  in  this  world  order  as  of 
no  lasting  meaning,  but  Christianity  can  never  ignore  history 
because  the  truths  of  the  faith  are  inseparably  connected  with 
historical  events.  The  phrase  ”  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  ” 
in  the  creed  bears  witness  to  this.  If  it  be  true  that  at  a  given 

3  Les  Opinions  de  M.  Jerome  Coignard,  169ff. 

*  A.  Cecil,  A  House  in  Bryanston  Square,  75. 

®  Fisher,  History  of  Modem  Europe,  Preface. 
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point  in  space  and  time  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son  has  entered 
the  field  of  history ;  that  as  Forsyth  puts  it,  “  the  Eternal  Finality 
has  become  historic  event,”®  then  whatever  else  is  true  of  history 
this  is  the  supreme  fact  about  it,  in  the  light  of  which  it  must 
all  be  understood. 

Thus,  there  can  in  the  long  run  be  no  accommodation  between 
Christian  views  of  history  and  Greek  or  semi-oriental  views. 
No  Chris'tian  can  presume  to  treat  the  happenings  of  history  as  of 
no  lasting  significance.  Its  facts  and  events,  however,  trivial, 
have  an  eternal  import ;  they  mean  something  to  the  living  God. 
To  Christian  faith  history  is  not  a  meaningless  process  in  which 
individuals  and  nations  struggle  for  the  mastery  according  to  the 
law  of  the  jungle.  It  is  the  scene  of  God’s  continuing  self¬ 
revelation  in  which  God  is  saying  to  His  children  what  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  hear  for  their  own  good.  He  is  saying 
it  not  in  words  alone,  though  from  time  to  time  prophets  have 
arisen  who  have  some  clear  word  of  God  to  speak.  He  is  saying 
it  in  the  more  impressive  language  of  deed.  History  is  the  story 
of  God’s  self-revelation  in  action.  It  is  the  stage  in  which  He 
unfolds  His  mighty  acts  in  the  majestic  drama  of  war  and 
peace. 

Admittedly,  if  we  take  a  broad  survey  of  history  it  has  to 
be  frankly  recognised  that  it  does  not  fit  into  any  tidy  little  scheme 
that  our  small  minds  can  comprehend.'^  “  We  cannot  discern 
the  divine  plan  of  campaign.”®  There  is  always  in  it  a  wild 
“  irrational  element.”  There  is  what  has  been  called  “  a  senseless 
side  to  history.”®  There  are  whole  tracts  of  history  that  appear 
to  us  to  be  meaningless.  There  are  elements  of  what  appears 
sheer  chance  in  the  events  of  history.  “  The  nose  of  Qeopatra,” 
said  Pascal,  “  had  it  been  shorter,  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  been  changed.”  Further,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
of  history  has  yet  to  run.  "  We  see  but  a  small  area  of  time  as 
yet.”io  We  are  reading  a  story  of  which  we  know  only  a  part, 
and  that  a  very  fragmentary  part ;  and  even  if  we  knew  it  all  it  is 
but  part  of  an  unfinished  process  without  the  final  result.^^  That 
history  should  present,  as  Newman  said,  perhaps  too 
pessimistically,  “  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal,”  inflicting  upon  the 
mind  the  sense  of  profound  mystery  which  is  absolutely  beyond 


®  Forsyth,  Justification  of  God,  43. 

^  F.  R.  Barry,  Faith  in  Dark  Ages,  69. 

®  Forsyth,  op.  cit.,  225. 

®  Farmer,  The  World  and  God,  295. 
Forsyth,  op.  cit.,  17. 

Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Veil  of  God,  27. 
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human  solution, is  not  really  surprising.  For  we  are,  as  has 
been  said,  like  a  man  in  a  railway  carriage  reading  a  detective 
story  that  has  been  torn  in  two.  He  has  the  first  half  which  states 
the  problem  and  elaborates  the  mystery.  But  the  second  half, 
which  contains  the  full  solution  and  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
is  missing.^ 

History  none  the  less  is  not  dumb,  but  when  we  seek  to  hear 
what  God  is  saying  in  the  events  of  the  human  story  we  must 
beware  of  glib  interpretations.  Yet,  interminable  and  confusing 
as  are  the  records  of  history,  God,  the  righteous  Lord  of  history, 
is  ceaselessly  on  the  field.  “  What,”  cries  Oliver  Cromwell,  “  are 
all  our  Histories  .  ,  .  but  God  manifesting  Himself,  that  He  hath 
shaken  and  tumbled  down  and  trampled  upon  everything  that  He 
hath  not  planted  ?  The  phraseology  may  be  obsolete,  but  the 
sense  of  these  words  is  eternal.  Men  have  not  been  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  revelation  of  God  is  found  in  the  confirmation 
afforded  by  history  to  the  maxim  that  only  righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation.  To  this  indeed,  some  historians  have  drawn  attention. 
“  Judgement,’  says  Carlyle,  “  for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two,  some  century  or  two,  but  it  is  as  sure 
as  life,  it  is  as  sure  as  death !  In  the  centre  of  the  world-whirl¬ 
wind,  verily  now  as  in  the  oldest  days,  dwells  and  speaks  a  God 
The  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just.”^®  “  History,”  says  Froude, 
“  is  a  voice  for  ever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of 
right  and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and 
fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  pf  eternity.  For 
every  false  word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  or  oppression, 
for  lust  or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  by  someone.  Justice 
and  truth  alone  endure.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may  be  long 
lived,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them  in  French  Revolutions 
and  other  terrible  ways.”“ 

History  is  thus  the  manifestation  and  working  out  of  the 
judgement  of  God.  If  men  serve  God  they  receive  His  blessing; 
if  they  defy  His  laws  then,  by  an  inevitable  destiny  immanent  in 
world  history,  they  receive  the  penalty  of  their  disobedience.  The 
great  civilisations  and  empires  which  have  arisen  have  fallen  by 
many  contributing  causes,  but  invariably  they  seem  to  have  decayed 
from  within.  Their  failures,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  points  out, 
involve  more  than  mere  weakness  or  age.^"^  Moreover,  the  great 

^Apologia  (1907),  267. 

Matthews,  Purpose  of  God,  151. 

Letters  and  Speeches,  Everyman  Edition,  Vol.  Ill,  81. 

Past  and  Present  (1870  ed.),  Bk.  I,  Chap.  II,  76. 

Short  Studies  in  Great  Subjects,  1st  Series,  27. 

”  Study  of  History,  Vol.  IV,  260. 
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catastrophes  which  bring  down  venerable  systems  and  mark  the 
end  of  epochs  are  not  mere  accidents.  They  have  many  concurrent 
immediate  causes,  economic,  social  and  political  and  even 
geographical,  but  it  is  a  true  insight  that  sees  in  them  the  terrible 
judgement  of  God.  The  crisis  makes  overt  what  is  implicit,  for 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  great  crashes  of  history  are  moral  and 
spiritual. 

This  view  has  been  seriously  criticised,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  judgement  is  upon  human  error  hardly  less  than 
upon  human  perversity;  yet  the  mistakes  are  never  prompted  by 
ignorance  only.  The  “  vain  imagination  ”  of  sin  is  in  them.  It  is 
also  true  that  when  ruin  and  disaster  follow  unrighteousness  they 
are  wrought  out  in  the  lives  of  a  surprisingly  large  proportion 
of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  unselfish.  The  chief  culprits  are 
not  the  chief  victims.  We  are,  indeed,  all  so  much  bound  together 
in  life  that  disaster  cannot  hit  one  and  miss  another.  Sin  and 
disaster  are  not  linked  in  automatic  mechanical  sequence.^®  It  is 
of  course  true,  as  the  author  of  Job  protested,  that  particular 
calamities  are  not  necessarily  judgements.  World  history  is  world 
judgement  only  through  long  vistas  of  time.  We  cannot  draw 
conclusions  about  humanity  or  divinity  from  a  six  acre  field.  In 
the  case  of  a  whole  civilisation  or  culture  it  may  be  that  only 
in  the  course  of  centuries  is  God’s  judgement  registered  beyond 
all  possibility  of  mistake.  None  the  less,  in  the  long  run  evil 
acquiesced  in  bringing  its  penalty ;  pride  and  arrogance  are  self- 
defeating.  Disasters  in  history  set  limits  to  the  multiplication  of 
filth  and  injustice.  Sooner  or  later  the  price  has  to  be  paid  in 
catastrophe  and  degeneration,  world  wars  and  revolutions  when, 
as  the  Psalmist  says,  God  answers  us  by  terrible  things  in  right. 
The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly;  the  consequences  may  be  long 
delayed.  “  God  does  not  pay  at  the  end  of  every  week,  yet  at  the 
last  He  pays.” 

Here  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  our  truest  teachers,  nor  have 
any  teachers  ever  enforced  the  great  lesson  with  such  divine  insight, 
sui^  unalterable  certitude,  such  passionate  intensity  as  they.  As 
we  study  the  history  of  Israel  we  are  gripped  by  the  pervasive 
overmastering  sense  of  the  reality  of  God.  God  not  only  pervades ; 
He  dominates  the  history  of  Israel.  Not  chance  as  in  Herodotus, 
not  natural  causes  as  in  Thucydides,  not  the  people  as  in  J.  R. 
Green,  but  God  constitutes  the  basic  reality  of  this  history.  As 
Massillon,  the  famous  French  preacher  said  :  “  God  alone  appears 
in  this  divine  history.  He  is,  I  venture  to  say,  its  sole  hero. 
King^  and  conquerors  appear  as  ministers  of  His  will.”  Over 
the  head  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  the  prophets  roll  the  denunciation 


Wood,  Cftristianity  and  the  Nature  of  History,  129. 
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of  God’s  wrath  against  sin.  These  nations  recognised  no  allegiance 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  divine  judgement  awaits  them 
because  they  have  offended  against  the  common  conscience  of 
mankind.  Thus  Hosea  almost  alone  amongst  his  people  refuses 
to  bow  down  to  the  organised  might  of  Assyria,  convinced  that 
not  violence  however  armed,  nor  wickedness  however  entrenched, 
but  righteousness  rules  the  world.  Nor  has  time  failed  to  con¬ 
firm  his  assurance  that  “  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  the  just 
shall  walk  in  them,  but  transgressors  shall  fall  therein.”  Assyria 
was  perhaps  the  most  brutal  and  destructive  incarnation  of  might 
the  world  ever  saw.  Yet  no  great  nation  ever  vanished  so  utterly 
without  leaving  a  wrack  behind  of  anything  to  enrich 
mankind.^® 

The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  long  ways,  but  since  they  are  right 
they  must  in  the  end  be  sure.  Not  only  so,  but  the  prophets  discern 
God’s  judgement  on  Israel  itself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history. 
The  exile  and  the  conquests  to  which  they  were  subjected  were  not 
meaningless  and  mysterious  events,  but  consequences  of  sin  by 
which  God  permitted  them  to  be  judged  for  their  eventual  good. 
God’s  word  of  judgement  is  heard  in  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
Babylonian  conquest,  which  appears  as  the  dramatisation  of  the 
deeper  disaster  of  spiritual  and  moral  collapse.  The  Remnant  that 
returned  from  exile,  gifted  with  unparalleled  insight,  kept  the  form 
of  religion  but  lost  the  spirit.  As  Toynbee  points  out,  brooding 
over  a  talent  they  had  buried,  they  “  rejected  the  still  greater 
treasure  God  now  offered  them  in  Christ.”®®,  They  had  for 
centuries  been  hoping  for,  dreaming  and  talking  of  a  Messiah, 
and  their  Messiah  came  to  be  their  Redeemer.  A  man  appeared 
in  history  to  be  Man;  history’s  centre  because  history’s  Lord. 
They  rejected  Him  and,  on  the  Cross,  sentence  is  passed  on  that 
crowning  act  of  apostacy.  The  subsequent  fall  of  Jerusalem 
ratifies,  as  it  were,  their  rejection,  for  Jerusalem  fell  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  rejected  Christ.  It  fell  through  nationalistic 
ambition.  Called  to  a  unique  spiritual  destiny  as  the  trustees  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  Jews  preferred  to  cling  to  their 
secular  and  worldly  ambitions.  That  preference  led  to  their 
rejection  of  Christ.  It  also  led  to  their  extinction  as  a  nation, 
for  it  made  them  a  nuisance  to  imperial  Rome,  which  was  not 
tolerant  of  nuisances.  So  Christ  read  in  their  rejection  of  Him¬ 
self  their  coming  doom.  “  If  thou  hadst  known  in  this  thy  day 
the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peace  ”  but  now,  “  seest  thou  these 
great  buildings?  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  cast  down !  ”  In  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  for 

Toynbee,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  464ff.  Oman,  Honest  Religion,  57ff. 
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a  characteristic  that  involved  the  repudiation  of  Christ,  God 
speaks  in  judgement. 

God  did  not  cease  to  speak  in  judgement  when  the  Christian 
era  began.  Sin  bears  its  bitter  and  revealing  fruit  in  the  fall  of 
Rome.  No  doubt,  as  Sir  Samuel  Dill’s  volumes  have  shown,  the 
accounts  of  the  low  morality  of  the  later  Empire,  like  the  report  of 
the  death  of  Mark  Twain,  may  have  been  grossly  exaggerated; 
yet  the  fall  of  Rome  was  inevitable  because  the  Empire,  despite 
Constantine,  was  not  founded  upon  political  principles  that  derived 
from  the  fear  of  God.  Rome  fell  largely  because  its  social  fabric 
came  to  rest  increasingly  on  slavery,  and  slavery  is  contrary  to 
the  truth  about  human  nature  as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ.  In 
the  fall  of  Rome,  because  it  based  its  civilisation  on  a  principle 
alien  from  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  in 
judgement. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  went  down  the  Christian  Church 
remained  standing.  No  one  can  withhold  admiration  from  the 
early  popes  like  Leo  III  as  he  overawes  Attila  the  Hun  on  the 
plain  of  Mincio,  or  Gaiseric  the  Vandal  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
nor  doubt  that  the  sense  of  confidence  and  stability  that  lies 
beneath  all  the  turmoil  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  due  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Yet  medieval  Europe  broke  up  because  the  Church,  in 
its  effort  to  make  the  world  God’s  Kingdom,  surrendered  to  the 
world  by  adopting  its  methods,  and  even  its  vices.  Ranke,  in  his 
History  of  the  Popes,  expressly  disclaims  any  intention  of  express¬ 
ing  any  moral  judgement;  yet  no  considering  student  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  violence  and  crimes  of  the  later  Papacy  had  long 
shaken  the  moral  authority  of  the  Papacy  and  added  the  roll  of 
thunder  to  Luther’s  words,  and  provided  the  setting  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Vatican  in  its  ancient  form  was  shattered  for 
ever.  We  might  go  on  and  refer  to  how  in  the  French  Revolution 
a  privileged  order  that  had  abused  its  power  was  swept  away  and, 
in  Carlyle’s  phrase,  it  was  shown  that  “  a  Lie  cannot  endure  for 
ever.”^^  But  what  need  to  go  further?  In  our  own  day  we  have 
seen  God  entering  the  pulpit  and  preaching  judgement  in  His  own 
way  by  deeds.  And  “  his  sermons  are  long  and  taxing  and  they 
spoil  the  dinner.”^  The  operations  of  history  in  our  own  day 
reveal  the  divine  judgement.  We  who  have  lived  through  the  most 
far  flung  and  appallingly  destructive  war  in  man’s  bloody  annals, 
and  are  still  living  amidst  its  seething  unrest,  can  hardly  doubt  that 
God’s  voice  speaks  in  judgement.  The  ruins  of  our  vaunted 
civilisation  speak  to  us  of  His  condemnation  of  our  manner  of 
life.  “  May  not  the  very  instability  of  our  times  that  fills  us 

History  of  the  French  Revolution,  Bk.  II,  Chap.  III. 

^  Forsyth,  op.  cit.,  23. 
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with  forebodings  of  more  awful  conflicts  yet  to  come  be  God’s 
method  of  bringing  home  to  us  our  human  insufficiency,  and  our 
desperate  need  of  Him  ? 

To  concentrate  attention  upon  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
moral  order  of  history  and  the  ruin  that  follows  when  moral  truth 
is  repudiated  is  not  to  “  sell  out  ”  in  favour  of  a  naked  theology 
of  crisis.  God  is  always  at  work  in  history  in  every  right  choice 
made  by  man,  in  every  true  prophet,  in  every  beginning  of  an 
upward  tendency.  The  growth  of  civilisations  and  cultures  reveals 
His  power,  and  the  delay  of  judgement.  His  long-suffering.“ 
Yet  it  is  out  of  the  crises  that  His  voice  sounds  forth.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  voice  of  God  in  history  is  one  of  mere  doom.  God’s 
blessings  are  always  ready  for  and  promised  to  men  if  they  will 
repent  and  believe.  “  His  judgements  are  never  precipitate,  and 
the  possibilities  of  repentance  are  many.”  History  teaches  us  that 
apart  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord  there  can  be  no  purity,  stability 
or  permanence  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  But  if  the  reality  of  faith 
in  God  is  dominant  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  civilisation,  then  it  is 
not  inevitable  that  that  nation  or  civilisation  should  suffer 
dissolution.  Judgement  is  never  God’s  last  word.  His  Word 
reacts  in  judgement  to  the  evil  in  human  life,  but  beyond  judge¬ 
ment  lies  renewal.  History  is  not  only  the  voice  of  God’s 
judgement;  it  is  His  unwearying  appeal  to  man.  His  Word 
awaits  the  response  of  obedience  to  His  will  revealed  in  Christ. 
We  Christians  must  not  merely  lie  down  in  front  of  events  and 
allow  them  to  roll  over  us.  We  must  live  ourselves  into  history. 
We  must  hear  through  the  events  of  secular  history  the  voice  of 
the  living  God,  and  in  penitence  and  courage  respond,  “  Lord,  here 
am  I.  Send  me.”“  For  if  history  is  not  precisely  a  cordial  for 
drooping  spirits,  it  is  at  least,  “  a  powerful  stimulus  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility. Carlyle,  in  an  oddly  moving  passage  in  his 
French  Revolution,  describes  old  France,  the  old  French  form  of 
life,  under  the  figure  of  a  fireship  sailing  away  “  into  the  Deep  of 
Time.”^'^  The  image  appeals  to  us,  for  we,  too,  may  seem  to  be 
sailing  away  on  our  own  burning  fireship  into  the  Deep  of 
Time. 

But  the  nightmare  of  Plato’s  Politicus  is  not  true; 
the  divine  helmsman  has  not  let  go  the  rudder  of  the 
Cosmos.  If  men  have  ears  to  hear  His  voice  as  He  speaks 
through  history,  the  organ  of  His  self-revelation,  then  they 

^  Coffin,  God  Confronts  Man  in  History,  50. 

Niebuhr,  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  X,  316. 

2®  Barry,  Church  and  Leadership,  13. 

2®  Gore,  Christ  and  Society,  Lee.  I,  Chap.  Ill,  30. 

27  Bk.  Ill,  Chap.  2. 
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may  yet  be  piloted  through  the  drear  and  the  dark.  And  if 
not,  if  as  Forsyth  says  :  “  the  Kingdom  of  God  not  only  got 

over  the  murder  of  Christ,  but  made  it  its  great  lever,  there  is 
nothing  that  it  cannot  get  over.”  Civilisation  may  collapse 
because  it  deserves  to  collapse,  but  “  the  Divine  King¬ 
dom  is  yet  immune  from  its  doom.”  The  City  of 
remaineth ! 

Geoffrey  H.  Woodham. 


Manual  of  Elocution  for  the  Ministry,  by  Frank  Philip.  (T.  and 

T.  Clark,  6s.) 

This  modest  but  valuable  handbook  by  the  Fulton  Lecturer 
in  Sacred  Elocution  at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  is  to  be  heartily 
welcomed,  and  should  be  read  by  all  candidates  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  Its  scope  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  title  suggests, 
for  Mr.  Philip  touches  on  a  number  of  matters,  such  as  a 
minister’s  use  of  his  time,  his  methods  of  sermon  preparation,  and 
so  on,  which  are  commonly  included  under  pastoral  theology.  But 
he  rightly  observes  that  while  pastoral  duties  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  little  connection  with  Elocution,  yet  they  are 
inevitably  involved  as  part  of  “  the  vocal  background.”  The  voice 
is,  in  fact,  affected  by  “  everything  that  makes  you  what  you  are — 
your  upbringing,  your  education,  your  training,  your  experience, 
your  interests,  your  mode  of  living,  your  beliefs,  your  everything.” 
(Compare  Canon  Liddon’s  remark  that  "  Speech  is  the  dress  which 
^e  inner  life  of  the  soul  takes  when  it  would  pass  into  another 
soul.”) 

In  obedience  to  this  conviction,  Mr.  Philip  discusses  in 
simple,  forceful  language  both  the  correct  use  of  the  voice,  and 
the  right  approach  to  the  various  elements  of  a  minister’s  pulpit 
work.  Of  particular  value  are  the  author’s  insistence  upon  the 
fundamental  importance  of  correct  breathing,  and  his  explanation 
(with  the  aid  of  diagrams)  of  what  is  involved  in  developing  an 
effective  style  of  public  address.  He  recognises  that  this  sort  of 
instruction  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  viva  voce  training. 
Yet  no  minister  who  carefully  studies  and  applies  the  principles 
here  set  out  can  fail  to  profit  by  them,  and  to  find  and  give 
increasing  satisfaction  in  his  public  work. 


R.  L.  Child. 


The  Baptist  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

A  Statement  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  March,  1948. 

1.  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
represents  more  than  three  thousand  churches  and  about  three 
hundred  thousand  members.  Through  its  membership  in  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  it  is  in  fellowship  with  other  Baptist 
communities  throughout  the  world  numbering  about  thiiteen 
million,  who  have  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  full  communicant 
membership. 

Baptists  have  a  continous  history  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of  their  principles, 
however,  were  explicitly  proclaimed  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  radical  wing  of  the  Reformation  move¬ 
ment.  They  claim  as  their  heritage  also  the  great  central  stream 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  piety  through  the  centuries,  and  have 
continuity  with  the  New  Testament  Church  in  that  they  rejoice  to 
believe  and  seek  faithfully  to  proclaim  the  Apostolic  Gospel  and 
endeavour  to  build  up  the  life  of  their  churches  after  what  seems 
to  them  the  New  Testament  pattern. 

The  One  Holy  Catholic  Church 

2.  Although  Baptists  have  for  so  long  held  a  position 
separate  from  that  of  other  communions,  they  have  always  claimed 
to  be  part  of  the  one  holy  catholic  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  believe  in  the  catholic  Church  as  the  holy  society 
of  believers  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  He  founded,  of  which 
He  is  the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He  dwells  by  His  Spirit,  so 
that  though  manifested  in  many  communions,  organised  in  various 
modes,  and  scattered  throughout  the  world,  it  is  yet  one  in  Him.^ 
The  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ  and  a  chosen  instrument  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  history. 

In  the  worship,  fellowship  and  witness  of  the  one  Church  we 
know  ourselves  to  be  united  in  the  communion  of  saints,  not  only 
with  all  believers  upon  earth,  but  also  with  those  who  have  entered 
into  life  everlasting. 

The  origin  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Gospel — in  the  mighty  acts 
of  God,  the  Incarnation,  Ministry,  Death,  Resurrection  and 

^  See  Reply  of  the  Baptist  Union  Annual  Assembly  to  the  Lambeth 
Conference  Appeal  to  all  Christian  People,  May  4th,  1926. 
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Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus 
it  is  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  which  created  the  Church  and 
which  sustains  it  through  the  centuries.  It  is  historically  significant 
that  Christ,  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  “  chose  twelve  to  be  with 
Him  ”  and  gathered  His  people  into  a  new  community.  In  our 
judgement  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  to  show 
that  He  formally  organised  the  Church,  but  He  did  create  it. 
This  “  New  Israel,”  the  expansion  of  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  is  the  heir  to  the  “  Old 
Israel,”  yet  it  is  marked  by  vital  and  significant  differences.  It 
is  based  upon  the  New  Covenant;  membership  is  not  constituted 
by  racial  origins  but  by  a  personal  allegiance ;  the  ritual  of  temple 
and  synagogue  has  given  place  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  national  consciousness  has  widened  to  world  horizons. 
The  Messianic  community  was  reborn  by  the  events  of  the  Gospel 
and  is  “  a  new  creation.”  Therefore,  whilst  there  is  an  historical 
continuity  with  the  Old  Israel,  Old  Testament  analogies  do  not 
determine  the  character  and  structure  of  the  New  Testament 
Church. 

The  Structure  of  local  Baptist  Churches 

3.  (o)  It  is  in  membership  of  a  local  church  in  one  place 

that  the  fellowship  of  the  one  holy  catholic  Church  becomes 
significant.  Indeed,  such  gathered  companies  of  believers  are  the 
local  manifestation  of  the  one  Church  of  God  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  Thus  the  church  at  Ephesus  is  described,  in  words  which 
strictly  belong  to  the  whole  catholic  Church,  as  “  the  Church  of 
God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood  ”  (Acts  xx, 
28).  The  vital  relationship  to  Christ  which  is  implied  in  full 
communicant  membership  in  a  local  church  carries  with  it  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Church  which  is  both  in  time  and  in  eternity,  both 
militant  and  triumphant.  To  worship  and  serve  in  such  a  local 
Christian  community  is,  for  Baptists,  of  the  essence  of 
Churchmanship. 

Such  churches  are  gathered  by  the  will  of  Christ  and  live  by 
the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit.  They  do  not  have  their  origin, 
primarily,  in  human  resolution.  Thus  the  Baptist  Confession  of 
1677,*  which  deals  at  length  with  doctrine  and  church  order, 
uses  phrases  which  indicate  that  local  churches  are  formed  by  the 
response  of  believing  men  to  the  Lord’s  command.  Out  of  many 
such  phrases  we  may  quote  the  following :  "  Therefore  they  do 
willingly  consent  to  walk  together  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Christ.”  Churches  are  gathered  “  according  to  His  mind,  declared 
in  His  word.”  Membership  was  not  regarded  as  a  private  option, 
for  the  Confession  continues  :  “  All  believers  are  bound  to  join 

*  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  p.  265f. 
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themselves  to  particular  churches  when  and  where  they  have 
opportunity  so  to  do.”  In  our  tradition  discipleship  involves  both 
church  membership  and  a  full  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
churchmanship. 

(b)  The  basis  of  our  membership  in  the  church  is  a  con¬ 
scious  and  deliberate  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord  by 
each  individual.  There  is,  we  hold,  a  personal  crisis  in  the  soul’s 
life  when  a  man  stands  alone  in  God’s  presence,  responds  to  God’s 
gracious  activity,  accepts  His  forgiveness  and  commits  himself  to 
the  Christian  way  of  life.  Such  a  crisis  may  be  swift  and 
emotional  or  slow-developing  and  undramatic,  and  is  normally 
experienced  within  and  because  of  our  life  in  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  is  always  a  personal  experience  wherein  God  offers 
His  salvation  in  Christ,  and  the  individual,  responding  by  faith, 
receives  the  assurance  of  the  Spirit  that  by  grace  he  is  the  child 
of  God.  It  is  this  vital  evangelical  experience  which  underlies 
the  Baptist  conception  of  the  Church  and  is  both  expressed  and 
safeguarded  by  the  sacrament  of  Believers’  Baptism. 

(c)  The  life  of  a  gathered  Baptist  church  centres  in 
worship,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  in  the  observance  of  the 
two  sacraments  of  Believers’  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in 
growth  in  fellowship  and  in  witness  and  service  to  the  world 
outside.  Our  forms  of  worship  are  in  the  Reformed  tradition 
and  are  not  generally  regulated  by  liturgical  forms.  Our  tradition 
is  one  of  spontaneity  and  freedom,  but  we  hold  that  there  should 
be  disciplined  preparation  of  every  part  of  the  service.  The 
sermon,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  and  a  means  of 
building  up  the  faith  and  life  of  the  congregation,  has  a  central 
place  in  public  worship.  The  scriptures  are  held  by  us  to  be 
the  primary  authority  both  for  the  individual  in  his  belief  and 
way  of  life  and  for  the  Church  in  its  teaching  and  modes  of 
government.  It  is  the  objective  revelation  given  in  scripture  which 
is  the  safeguard  against  a  purely  subjective  authority  in  religion. 
We  firmly  hold  that  each  man  must  search  the  scriptures  for  him¬ 
self  and  seek  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  interpret  them. 
We  know  also  that  Church  history  and  Christian  experience 
through  the  centuries  are  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  scripture. 
Above  all,  we  hold  that  the  eternal  Gospel — the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord — is  the  fixed  point  from  which  our 
interpretation,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  later 
developments  in  the  Church,  must  proceed. 

The  worship,  preaching,  sacramental  observances,  fellowship 
and  witness  are  all  congregational  acts  of  the  whole  church  in 
which  each  member  shares  responsibility,  for  all  are  held  to  be 
of  equal  standing  in  Christ,  though  there  is  a  diversity  of  gifts  and 
a  difference  of  functions.  This  responsibility  and  this  equality  are 
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focused  in  the  church  meeting  which,  under  Christ,  cares  for  the 
well-being  of  the  believing  community  and  appoints  its  officers.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  member,  according  to  his  gifts,  to  build 
up  the  life  of  his  brother  and  to  maintain  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
church  (Rom.  xv,  14).  It  is  the  church  meeting  which  takes  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  that  discipline  whereby  the  church 
withdraws  from  members  who  are  unruly  and  have  ceased  to 
share  in  her  convictions  and  life. 

The  church  meeting,  though  outwardly  a  democratic  way  of 
ordering  the  affairs  of  the  church,  has  deeper  significance.  It  is 
the  occasion  when,  as  individuals  and  as  a  community,  we  submit 
ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  stand  under  the 
judgements  of  God  that  we  may  know  what  is  the  mind  of  Christ. 
We  believe  that  the  structure  of  local  churches  just  described 
springs  from  the  Gospel  and  best  preserves  its  essential  features. 

(rf)  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  asserts  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  Persons  within  the  Godhead,  and  God  has  revealed 
Himself  in  the  Person  of  His  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  the  Gospel  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian  evaluation  of  men 
and  women  as  persons.  Behind  the  idea  of  the  gathered  church 
lies  the  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  of  each  man’s 
growth  to  spiritual  maturity  and  of  the  responsibility  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  divine  family,  he  should  constantly  exercise. 

(e)  Although  each  local  church  is  held  to  be  competent, 
under  Christ,  to  rule  its  own  life,  Baptists,  throughout  their 
history,  have  been  aware  of  the  perils  of  isolation  and  have  sought 
safeguards  against  exaggerated  individualism.  From  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  there  have  been  “  Associations  ”  of  Baptist 
churches  which  sometimes  appointed  Messengers ;  more  recently, 
their  fellowship  with  one  another  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance.  In  recent  years.  General  Superintendents 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Baptist  Union  to  have  the  care  of 
churches  in  different  areas.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  a  local  church 
lacks  one  of  the  marks  of  a  truly  Christian  community  if  it  does 
not  seek  the  fellowship  of  other  Baptist  churches,  does  not  seek 
a  true  relationship  with  Christians  and  churches  of  other 
communions  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  place  in  the  one  catholic 
Church.  To  quote  again  from  the  Confession  of  1677 : — 

“  As  each  church  and  all  the  members  of  it  are  bound  to 
pray  continually  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  all  places;  and  upon  occasions  to 
further  it  ...  so  the  churches  ....  ought  to  hold 
communion  amongst  themselves  for  their  peace,  increase 
of  love  and  mutual  edification.” 
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The  Ministry 

4.  A  properly  ordered  Baptist  church  will  have  its  duly 
appointed  officers.  These  will  include  the  minister  (or  pastor), 
elders,  deacons,  Sunday  school  teachers  and  other  church  workers. 
The  Baptist  conception  of  the  ministry  is  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  it  is  a  ministry  of  a  church  and  not  only  a  ministry  of 
an  individual.  It  is  the  church  which  preaches  the  Word  and 
celebrates  the  sacraments,  and  it  is  the  church  which,  through 
pastoral  oversight,  feeds  the  flock  and  ministers  to  the  world. 
It  normally  does  these  things  through  the  person  of  its  minister, 
but  not  solely  through  him.  Any  member  of  the  church  may 
be  authorised  by  it,  on  occasion,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
ministry,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  to  preach  the  Word,  to  administer  baptism,  to  preside 
at  the  Lord’s  table,  to  visit,  and  comfort  or  rebuke  members  of  the 
fellowship. 

Baptists,  however,  have  had  from  the  beginning  an  exalted 
conception  of  the  office  of  the  Christian  minister  and  have  taken 
care  to  call  men  to  serve  as  pastors.  The  minister’s  authority 
to  exercise  his  office  comes  from  the  call  of  God  in  his  personal 
experience,  but  this  call  is  tested  and  approved  by  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  (as  is  increasingly  the  rule)  by  the 
representatives  of  a  large  group  of  churches.  He  receives 
intellectual  and  spiritual  training  and  is  then  invited  to  exercise 
his  gift  in  a  particular  sphere.  His  authority,  therefore,  is  from 
Christ  through  the  believing  community.  It  is  not  derived  from  a 
chain  of  bishops  held  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  Apostles, 
and  we  gratefully  affirm  that  to  our  non-episcopal  communities,  as 
to  those  episcopally  governed,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  the  power 
of  God  are  freely  given. 

Many  among  us  hold  that  since  the  ministry  is  the  gift  of  God 
to  the  Church  and  the  call  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  minister 
comes  from  Him,  a  man  who  is  so  called  is  not  only  the  minister 
of  a  local  Baptist  church  but  also  a  minister  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Ordination  takes  place  when  a  man  has  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  his  college  training  and  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
a  local  church,  appointed  to  chaplaincy  service  or  accepted  for 
service  abroad  by  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  The  ordination  service  is  presided  over  by  either  the 
Principal  of  his  college,  a  General  Superintendent  or  a  senior 
minister  and  is  shared  in  by  other  ministers  and  lay  representatives 
of  the  church.  Though  there  is  no  prescribed  or  set  form  of 
service,  it  invariably  includes  either  a  personal  statement  of  faith 
or  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  faith.  From 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  ordination  took  place  with  the 
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laying  on  of  hands :  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  custom  fell 
into  disuse,  but  is  now  again  increasingly  practised. 

The  Sacraments 

5.  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  sought  to  describe  the 
life  and  ministry  of  Baptist  churches.  It  is  in  their  total  activity 
of  worship  and  prayer,  sacrament  and  service  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  continuously  given  to  believing  men  and  women. 

We  recognize  the  two  sacraments  of  Believers’  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  as  being  of  the  Lord’s  ordaining.  We  hold  that 
both  are  “  means  of  grace  ”  to  those  who  receive  them  in  faith, 
and  that  Christ  is  really  and  truly  present,  not  in  the  material 
elements,  but  in  the  heart  and  mind  and  soul  of  the  believer  and  in 
the  Christian  community  which  observes  the  sacrament.  Our 
confidence  in  this  rests  upon  the  promises  of  Christ  and  not 
upon  any  power  bestowed  on  the  celebrant  in  virtue  of  ordination 
or  succession  in  ministry.  We  believe  it  is  important  not  to  isolate 
the  sacraments  from  the  whole  action  of  divine  grace,  but  to  see 
them  always  in  the  context  of  the  total  activity  of  the  worshipping, 
believing  and  serving  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Following  the  guidance  of  the  New  Testament  we  administer 
Baptism  only  to  those  who  have  made  a  responsible  and  credible 
profession  of  "  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Such  persons  are  then  immersed  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Salvation  is  the  work 
of  God  in  Christ,  which  becomes  operative  when  it  is  accepted 
in  faith.  Thus  we  do  not  baptize  infants.  There  is,  however,  a 
practice  in  our  churches  of  presenting  young  children  at  a  service 
of  public  worship  where  the  responsibilities  of  the  parents  and 
the  church  are  recognized  and  prayers  are  offered  for  the  parents 
and  the  child.  Baptists  believe  that  from  birth  all  children  are 
within  the  love  and  care  of  the  heavenly  Father  and  therefore 
within  the  operation  of  the  saving  grace  of  Christ;  hence  they 
have  never  been  troubled  by  the  distinction  between  baptized  and 
unbaptized  children.  They  have  had  a  notable  share  with  other 
groups  of  Christian  people  in  service  to  children  in  Sunday 
schools,  orphanages,  education  and  child  welfare. 

We  would  claim  that  the  baptism  of  believers  by  immersion 
is  in  accordance  with  and  sets  forth  the  central  facts  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  an  “  acted  creed.”  We  value  the  symbolism  of  immersion 
following  the  Pauline  teaching  of  the  believer’s  participation  in  the 
death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  (Romans  vi,  3).  As  a 
matter  of  history,  however,  the  recovery  of  the  truth  that  baptism 
is  only  for  believers  preceded  by  some  years  the  return  by  Baptists 
to  the  primitive  mode  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  and  it  is  a 
credible  and  responsible  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
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candidate  for  baptism  which  we  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  rite. 
As  a  means  of  grace  to  the  believer  and  to  the  church  and  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  command,  we  treasure  this  sacra¬ 
ment.  The  New  Testament  clearly  indicates  a  connection  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  experience  of  baptism  which, 
without  making  the  rite  the  necessary  or  inevitable  channel  of 
that  gift,  yet  makes  it  the  appropriate  occasion  of  a  new  and 
deeper  reception  of  it. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  is  celebrated  regularly  in  our  churches. 
The  form  of  service,  which  is  “  congregational  ”  and  in  which 
laymen  have  a  part,  preserves  the  New  Testament  conception  of 
the  Supper  as  an  act  of  fellowship,  a  community  meal.  Yet  as 
baptism  is  more  than  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  facts  of  our 
redemption,  so  the  Communion  Service  is  more  than  a  commemor¬ 
ation  of  the  Last  Supper  and  a  showing  forth  “  of  the  Lord’s 
death  until  He  come.”  Here  the  grace  of  God  is  offered  and  is 
received  in  faith;  here  the  real  presence  of  Christ  is  manifest 
in  the  joy  and  peace  both  of  the  believing  soul  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  here  we  are  in  communion,  not  only  with  our  fellow- 
members  in  the  church,  not  only  with  the  Church  militant  on  earth 
and  triumphant  in  heaven,  but  also  with  our  risen  and  glorified 
Lord. 

Membership  of  our  local  churches  is  normally  consequent 
on  Believers’  Baptism,  but  differences  of  outlook  and  practice  exist 
amongst  us.  “  Close  Membership  ”  Baptist  churches  receive  into 
their  membership  only  those  who  have  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ  by  passing  through  the  waters  of  baptism :  “  Open 

Membership  ”  churches,  though  they  consist,  in  the  main,  of 
baptized  believers,  receive  also  those  Christians  who  profess  such 
faith  otherwise  than  in  Believeis’  Baptism. 

Similar  differences  are  to  be  found  amongst  us  on  the  question 
of  those  who  may  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  “  Close 
Communion  ”  churches  invite  to  the  Lord’s  table  only  those 
baptized  on  profession  of  faith.  “  Open  Communion  ”  churches 
welcome  to  the  service  all  “  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.”  These  differences  do  not  prevent  churches  of 
different  types  from  being  in  fellowship  one  with  another  nor 
from  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  They  are 
united  in  the  conviction  that,  in  New  Testament  teaching,  personal 
faith  in  Christ  is  essential  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
membership  of  the  Church. 

Church  and  State 

6.  Our  conviction  of  Christ’s  Lordship  over  His  Church 
leads  us  to  insist  that  churches  formed  by  His  will  must  be  free 
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from  all  other  rule  in  matters  relating  to  their  spiritual  life.  Any 
form  of  control  by  the  State  in  these  matters  appears  to  us  to 
challenge  the  “  Crown  Rights  of  the  Redeemer.”  We  also  hold 
that  this  freedom  in  Christ  implies  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
exercise  responsible  self-government.  This  has  been  the  Baptist 
position  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  growth  of  the  omnicompetent  state  and  the  threat  to  liberty 
which  has  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  world  today  make  more 
than  ever  necessary  this  witness  to  spiritual  freedom  and 
responsibility  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Baptist 
movement. 

This  freedom,  however,  has  not  led  to  irresponsibility  in  our 
duties  as  citizens.  We  believe  it  is  a  Christian  obligation  to 
honour  and  serve  the  State  and  to  labour  for  the  well-being  of  all 
men  and  women.  Baptists  have  shared  in  many  working-class 
movements,  have  a  not  undistinguished  record  in  social  service, 
and  were  pioneers  in  the  modern  missionary  movement.  They 
hold  that  there  is  a  responsibility  laid  upon  each  member  of  the 
church  and  upon  the  churches  themselves  to  apply  their  faith 
to  all  the  perplexities  of  contemporary  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  the  emphasis  falls  time  and  again  upon  the  central  fact 
of  evangelical  experiences,  that  when  God  offers  His  forgiveness, 
love  and  power  the  gift  must  be  personally  accepted  in  faith  by 
each  individual.  From  this  follows  the  believer’s  endeavour  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  to  be  obedient  to  His  command¬ 
ments.  From  this  follows,  also,  our  traditional  defence  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  It  governs  our  conception  of  the  Church 
and  our  teaching  on  Believers’  Baptism.  Gratefully  recognizing 
the  gifts  bestowed  by  God  upon  other  communions,  we  offer  these 
insights  which  He  has  entrusted  to  us  for  the  service  of  His 
whole  Church. 
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The  Teaching  of  the  Church  regarding  Baptism,  by  Karl  Barth. 

Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Payne  from  the  German,  Die 

kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Taufe.  (S.C.M,  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

The  subject  of  Baptism  has  been  receiving  imusual  attention 
of  recent  years,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The 
publication  of  this  translation  of  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Karl 
Barth  on  the  subject  in  1943  is  therefore  timely,  and  should  prove 
a  stimulus  to  current  discussion.  Baptists  in  particular  will  be 
interested  to  read  Dr.  Barth’s  exposition,  which  is  at  once  a  plea 
for  the  vital  significance  of  the  rite,  and  a  frank  statement  of  the 
case  against  Infant  Baptism.  They  will  not  endorse  all  the 
lecturer’s  conclusions  (any  more  than  Dr.  Barth  accepts  theirs) ; 
yet  they  cannot  but  welcome  the  fact  that  he  has  so  powerfully 
directed  attention  to  matters  which  they  themselves  have  always 
maintained  to  be  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Churdi. 

Broadly  speaking.  Dr.  Barth  follows  the  classical  Reformed 
doctrine  of  baptism,  while  making  a  notable  departure  from  it  in 
the  matter  of  Infant  Baptism.  His  trenchant  criticism  of  many  of 
the  arguments  commonly  put  forward  in  favour  of  the  latter  forms 
not  the  least  valuable  section  of  his  lecture.  For  the  most  part 
his  observations  here  will  not  be  new  to  Baptists ;  but  they  enforce 
afresh  the  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  and  also 
supply  material  for  it.  The  strongest  feature  of  his  whole 
discussion  is  (as  one  might  expect  from  Dr.  Barth)  his  insistence 
that  the  emphasis  in  baptism  must  always  rest  not  on  what  man 
does,  but  on  what  God  does.  It  is  God  Who,  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  risen,  is  the  true  Agent  in  baptism, 
drawing  men  by  His  Holy  Spirit  into  living  union  with  Himself 
and  His  Church.  This  grand  fact  transcends  all  questions  of 
order,  as  well  as  all  failures  and  weaknesses  on  the  part  either  of 
the  Church  which  baptises  or  of  the  candidate  who  is  baptised. 
The  rite  is  not  a  mere  sign,  but  is  charged  with  unique  spiritual 
power.  To  say  this  is  not  to  encourage  magical  notions,  but 
simply  to  recognise  that,  taken  within  the  context  of  the  Gospel, 
(jod  uses  baptism  to  impart  to  the  believer  a  lasting  impress  of 
His  power  and  goodness  in  Christ. 

This  is  well  and  powerfully  said,  and  demands  to  be 
considered  very  carefully  by  Baptists  to  whom  this  emphasis  will 
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seem  at  first  sight  strange.  Yet  it  is  not  entirely  new  to  us.  Did 
not  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  write :  “We  have  been  saying 
believers’  baptism  so  emphatically  that  we  have  failed,  or  at  least 
are  failing  now,  to  say  with  anything  like  equal  emphasis  believers' 
baptism,  that  is,  the  entrance  of  believers  into  a  life  of  super¬ 
natural  powers.”  This  is  where  Dr.  Barth  can  help  us.  What 
is  more  questionable,  however,  is  the  sharp  cleavage  which  he 
makes  between  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  baptism. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  approaching  this  will  be  to  consider  the 
motives  that  bring  candidates  to  baptism.  Here  Baptists  may 
rightly  claim  to  speak  with  some  authority,  for  they  have  gained 
special  experience  through  the  practice  of  baptising  believers.  Dr. 
Barth  seems  to  assume  that  the  chief  (though  not  the  only)  reason 
for  administering  baptism  is  as  a  confirmation  and  “  seal  ”  of  faith. 
That  is  how  he  reads  the  New  Testament  evidence.  “  Baptism  is 
in  the  New  Testament  in  every  case  the  indispensable  answer  to 
an  unavoidable  question  by  a  man  who  has  come  to  faith.  It 
answers  the  question  concerning  the  divine  certainty  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  word  which  the  man  has  already  heard  ”  (p.  42). 
But  is  not  this  to  over-simplify  the  situation  ?  In  actual  fact,  the 
rather  meagre  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  (see,  for  example, 
Acts,  viii,  12 ;  36,  x,  47,  xvi,  14f,  xviii,  8)  suggests  that  those  who 
sought  baptism  were  chiefly  desirious  of  witnessing  to  their  faith 
rather  than  of  seeking  confirmation  for  it.  (The  later  use  of 
baptismal  confessions  of  faith  points  in  the  same  direction.)  Dr. 
Barth  quotes  Calvin  approvingly  in  this  connection.  “  Baptism 
consists  not  only  in  our  receiving  the  symbol  of  grace,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time,  in  our  consentire  cum  omnibus  christianis,  in  our 
public  affirmare  of  our  faith,  in  our  iurare  in  God’s  name,  also, 
the  expression  of  a  human  velle  ’  (p.  48).  Moreover,  the 
experience  of  Baptist  pastors  today  shows  that  candidates  who 
come  forward  for  baptism  do  so  because,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Christ  and  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wish  to  make 
public  profession  of  their  faith.  It  is  true,  that,  later  on  in  their 
Christian  life,  they  draw  comfort  and  strength  from  the  fact 
that,  like  Luther,  they  can  say  baptisatus  sum;  but  on  the  day  of 
their  baptism  the  characteristic  attitude  is  not  one  of  anxious 
questioning,  but  rather  one  of  glad  and  thankful  trust  and  hope. 
Surely  that  is  of  primary  importance  as  to  the  meaning  of  baptism. 
The  point  is  not  overlooked  by  Dr.  Barth ;  but  ought  it  not  to  have 
greater  weight  given  to  it?  Consider,  for  example,  its  value  as 
evidence  that  the  Christian  Church,  rightly  considered,  is  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  believers,  a  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Barth  recognises 
this  by  his  criticism  of  the  “  Constantinian  Church,”  and  also  when 
he  says  that  God  is  glorified  and  the  Church  is  magnified  in  the 
baptism  of  believers,  for  it  gives  opportunity  once  more  for  “  the 
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free  movement  and  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  calling 
and  assembling  of  the  Church ;  to  which  the  present-day  baptismal 
practice  tries  to  do  grievous  violence”  (p.  51).  But  that  move¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  what  impels  the  candidate 
to  baptism,  and  his  testimony  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  only 
a  secondary  feature  of  the  rite.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
essential,  for  it  demonstrates  in  personal  terms  the  contemporary 
potency,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  those  objective  facts  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  which  the  rite  is  a  symbol.  As 
the  lines  of  a  familiar  baptismal  hymn  express  it : — 

Glory  to  God,  Whose  Spirit  draws 

Fresh  soldiers  to  the  Saviour’s  cause, 

Who  thus,  baptized  into  His  Name, 

His  goodness  and  their  faith  proclaim. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  attempt  to  lay  the  whole  weight  of 
meaning  on  the  objective  side  of  baptism  must  break  down.  And 
it  is  just  on  this  point  that  the  uncompromising  character  of  Dr. 
Barth’s  statements  arouses  misgiving.  “  Let  us  once  more  be  quite 
clear  that  no  abuse  of  baptism  can  affect  in  any  way  its  actual 
efficacy.”  (p.  56).  Similarly,  although  he  explicitly  states  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  “  a  wound  in  the  body  of  the  Church  and 
a  weakness  for  the  baptised,”  yet  he  appears  to  regard  the  absence 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  as  only  relatively  important. 
How  else,  for  example,  can  one  understand  the  following  on 
(p.40)  :  “  Baptism  without  the  willingness  and  readiness  of  the 
baptised  is  true,  effectual  and  effective  baptism,  but  it  is  not 
correct  ”  (“  wahre,  wirkliche  und  wirksame,  sie  ist  aber  nicht 
rechte  ”).  What,  one  may  ask,  is  this  “  true,  effectual  and  effective 
baptism  ”  which  is  at  the  same  time  “  not  correct  ?  ”  The  rite 
must  surely  be  considered  in  its  integrity.  Either  it  is  properly 
intended  for  believers,  or  it  is  not.  If  the  former  (as  Dr.  Barth 
contends)  then  to  attempt  still  to  claim  objective  validity  for  it 
after  having  abstracted  from  it  the  faith  of  the  candidate  is  to 
destroy  its  real  meaning.  For  such  action  either  re-introduces 
something  suspiciously  like  the  Roman  doctrine  of  “  opus 
operatum  ” ;  or  it  reduces  the  rite  again  to  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
which,  by  hypothesis,  the  candidate  has  no  significant  place.  In 
both  cases  the  true  significance  of  New  Testament  baptism  is 
not  merely  ”  darkened  ’ — to  use  Dr,  Barth’s  word — but  really 
destroyed;  and  we  are  landed  once  more  in  the  familiar  but,  as 
Baptists  cannot  but  think,  profitless  task  of  defending  the 
indefensible.  Surely  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Christian  Church  today  to  provide  a  service  of  presentation 
and  blessing  for  infants  which  would  conserve  all  ffiat  is  truly 
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worth-while  in  infant  christening,  while  yet  avoiding  the 
confusion  which  is  inevitably  introduced  by  thinking  of  it  as 
“  baptism.” 

Dr.  Barth’s  handling  of  baptism  in  this  lecture  is  necessarily 
only  an  outline  of  what  we  may  presumably  hope  to  have  from 
him  later  in  more  extended  form.  Even  so,  his  lecture  will  help 
many  Christians  the  better  to  understand  and  discharge  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  a  matter  which,  as  he  says,  “  reaches 
to  the  very  height  and  depth  of  the  Churdi’s  responsibility  ”  (p. 
38).  The  translation  as  a  whole  has  been  effectively  done.  In 
some  instances,  as  is  only  to  be  expected.  Professor  Payne’s 
renderings  do  not  carry  complete  conviction,  although  it  is  only 
very  rarely  that  the  sense  is  appreciably  affected.  (Such  seems 
to  be  the  case,  in  particular,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
“  Dazu  ist  zu  sagen,”  found  on  pp.  20  and  21.)  The  translator, 
indeed,  deserves  our  warm  thanks  for  having  made  Dr.  Barth’s 
work  available  to  an  English  constituency  in  this  eminently 
readable  form. 

R.  L.  Child. 


The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (Independent 

Press,  10s.  6d.) 

The  work  of  reissuing  the  books  of  P.  T.  Forsyth  goes 
steadily  forward.  None  is  more  welcome  than  the  present  volume. 
It  first  appeared  in  1917  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  first  World 
War.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  exciting,  penetrating  and 
prophetic  of  Forsyth’s  writing,  and  wears  extremely  well  in  spite 
of  a  few  ideas  and  allusions  which  date  it.  An  important  chapter 
on  “  The  place  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  ” 
was  contributed  by  Forsyth’s  colleague.  Professor  H.  T.  Andrews. 
For  this  new  edition  Canon  J.  K.  Mozley  wrote  a  valuable 
commendatory  preface  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  Church,  declares  Forsyth,  is  not  a  voluntary  human 
It  is,  like  the  Gospel  which  creates  it  and  on  which  it  rests,  through 
and  through  supernatural  and  sacramental.  He  employs  all  his 
epigrammatic  power  against  the  current  superficial  notions  of 
independency.  There  is  and  can  be  only  one  Church  in  the  true 
sense,  and  of  this  local  churches  are  stations  or  outcrops.  Were 
he  writing  today,  Forsyth  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  chary 
of  using  the  political  notion  of  federation  than  he  was  in  these 
pages,  and  would  see  it  as  hardly  consistent  with  his  own 
priniciples.  But  federation  as  he  expounded  it,  was  but  a  first 
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step  for  abolishing  “  Sectarianism  and  its  triviality.”  What 
Forsyth  was  primarily  concerned  with  was  the  recovery  of  the 
saving  grandeur  of  the  conception  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  not  uniform  in  polity,  not  dependent  on  an 
outward  human  succession,  but  united  in  and  by  the  Gospel  and 
by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

There  is  often  in  these  pages  an  uncanny  relevance  to  modern 
discussions.  The  following  sentences,  written  thirty  years  ago, 
might  well  have  been  penned  after  perusing  The  Apostolic 
Ministry :  “The  episcopate  replaced  the  Apostolate  rather  than 
prolonged  it,  taking  some  of  its  functions  but  not  entitled 
to  its  prerogative.  .  .  .  Much  writing  on  this  subject  suffers  from 
a  defect  in  method  which  already  antiquates  it — from  what  may  be 
called  the  Oxford  ban,  from  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  from 
patristicism.  It  reads  the  New  Testament  through  the  coloured 
spectacles  and  horn  rims  of  the  Fathers.” 

Similarly,  the  chapters  on  baptism  present  ideas  very  similar 
to  those  recently  urged  by  Karl  Barth.  Forysth  pleaded  for  the 
frank  recognition  of  two  forms  of  baptism — the  one  emphasizing 
the  individual,  the  other  the  corporate  aspect  of  the  Church  and 
its  Gospel.  He  believed  there  was  no  enduringly  valid  ground  for 
the  ecclesiastical  severance  of  Congregationalists  and  Baptists. 
The  proposals  now  before  the  churches  of  Ceylon  would,  one 
supposes,  have  had  his  wholehearted  support. 

Had  this  book  when  it  appeared  received  the  attention  it 
deserved,  many  unfortunate  developments  and  corrupting 
tendencies  might  have  been  stayed,  much  wandering  in 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  wildernesses  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  should  have  high  priority  in  the  prescribed  reading  for 
ministerial  students  of  all  branches  of  the  Church. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Hebrew  Prophetic  Consciousness  by  Harold  Knight. 

(Lutterworth  Press,  10s.  6d.) 

The  Hebrew  prophetic  consciousness  shows  so  many  features 
of  psychological  as  well  as  of  theological  interest  that  it  is  desirable 
that  every  age,  with  its  differing  psychological  outlook  and  term¬ 
inology,  should  seek  fresh  interpretation  of  it.  This  book  may 
well  fill  the  need  for  such  a  reinterpretation  made  in  a  manner 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  layman  as  well  as  the  minister.  It  is 
inevitable  that  a  book  about  the  Hebrew  prophets  should  at  times 
mention  important  Hebrew  words,  but  those  that  are  used  in 
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this  book  are  transliterated  and  explained.  The  average  reader 
is  likely  to  be  more  bothered  about  the  German,  French  and 
Latin  words  and  phrases,  of  which  the  author  makes  frequent  use. 
The  book  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
psychological  background  and  presuppositions  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
and  the  second  with  a  useful  reconstruction  of  the  theological 
implications. 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Knight 
has  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  Psychology 
laid  by  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  (but  they  will  be  less  happy  to 
find  Dr.  Robinson’s  name  wrongly  printed).  The  first  part  of 
the  book  answers  some  of  the  questions  that  are  raised  in  our 
minds  as  we  read  the  records  of  the  prophets.  How  far  is  the 
abnormal  behaviour  which  is  attributed  to  them  integral  to  their 
fundamental  experience?  How  far  did  their  intimate  contact  witl^ 
God  and  their  hearing  of  God’s  word  spoken  in  the  divine  council 
depend  on  that  behaviour  which  we  speak  of  as  prophetic  ecstacy? 
The  answer  given  here  is  that  the  ecstatic  element,  an  integral 
feature  of  non-Israelite  prophetic  activity,  was  due  very  largely 
to  imitation.  The  ecstatic  phenomena,  imitated  from  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  became  in  Israel  a  contributory  factor  in  the  shaping  of  the 
external  forms  which  prophecy  assumed,  but  it  did  not  determine 
the  reception  of  the  word  of  God. 

The  chapters  on  the  theological  implications  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  demonstrate  that  the  intrinsic  authority  of  the  message 
lies  in  the  personality  of  God  who  inspired  it.  Full  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  reality  of  the  events  that  happen  in  the  world  of  time 
and  space  and  on  the  significance  of  history. 

The  author  makes  a  proper  distinction  between  ecstasy,  in 
which  the  soul  is  set  free  from  the  prison-house  of  the  body,  and 
possession,  in  which  God’s  spirit  invades  the  animated  body. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  discussion  of  ecstasy  the  author 
did  not  make  clear  whether  he  intended  to  identify  the  Canaanite 
type  with  the  Greek  as  he  seems  to  do.  Further,  the  idea  of 
“  diffused  consciousness  ”  is  in  danger  of  being  overworked 
when  it  leads  to  such  a  statement  as  “  He  (the  prophet)  was  led 
to  detach  and  externalize  that  part  of  himself  believed  to  be  the 
special  means  by  which  God  took  possession  of  his  soul  ”  (p.  68). 
The  result  is  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  unity  of  personality 
which  at  other  places  in  the  book  is  rightly  emphasised. 


L.  H.  Brockington. 
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The  Story  of  Jericho,  by  J.  and  J.  B.  E,  Garstang.  (Marshall, 

Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.,  8s.  6d.) 

The  book  is  a  second  and  revised  edition  by  Dr.  John 
Garstang,  the  archaeologist  responsible  for  excavations  at  Jericho, 
and  his  son  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby.  The  first  edition  was 
produced  in  1940  when  archives  and  other  material  was  not  avail¬ 
able  owing  to  the  war,  and  in  this  new  edition  the  authors  have 
been  able  to  check  and  modify  certain  statements ;  they  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  Professor  Wright  on 
Palestinian  pottery  and  the  new  datings  proposed  by  him ;  there  is 
also  an  appendix  reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  October,  1941.  The  opinion  that 
Jericho  fell  about  1400  B.C.  is  still  adhered  to  and  contrary 
opinions  are  dismissed  by  the  sentence :  “  Few  such  opinions 

are  based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  scientific  results  of  our 
excavations ;  while  many  are  either  devoid  of  logical  reasoning  or 
based  upon  preconceptions  as  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus."  The 
opinion  of  Pere  Vincent  would  certaintly  not  come  within  this 
stricture,  and  it  must  again  be  stressed  that,  even  if  there  were 
no  conflicting  evidence,  the  excavations  at  Jericho  do  not  prove 
that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attempt  a  premature  identification  of  external 
archaeological  evidence  with  biblical  statements.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  found  to  connect  Joshua  with  the  fall  of  Jericho,  nor 
to  assert  that  the  city  was  captured  by  Israelite  fugitives  from 
Egypt,  nor  to  show  the  relationship  between  Moses  and  Joshua. 
Jericho  may  have  fallen  to  Habiru  invaders  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  Joshua  may  have  been  a  Habiru  leader ;  and  traditions 
concerning  him  may  have  later  been  woven  into  the  stories  of 
Israelite  invaders.  The  Israelites  were  a  mixed  people  inheriting 
varied  traditions,  and  the  problem  of  Cain’s  wife  and  of  the 
relationship  between  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  show  the  need  for  care 
in  unravelling  the  traditions. 

All  the  good  things  that  were  said  about  the  first  edition  of 
this  book  could  be  repeated.  It  is  interesting,  readable  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  written  from  first-hand  knowledge  by  an  eminent  scholar  and 
archaeologist;  and  it  provides  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  two  recent 
volumes  on  the  discoveries  at  Tell  en-nasbeh  or  Mizpah,  which  are 
uninspiring  and  unimaginative  and  suffered  badly  from  the  death 
of  Professor  Bade  who  was  in  charge  of  the  digging  there. 

J.  N.  Schofield. 
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The  Birth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Alfred  Loisy.  Authorized 

translation  from  the  French  by  L.  P,  Jacks,  with  a  preface  by 

Gilbert  Murray,  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  18s.) 

This  is  a  book  of  ten  chapters,  entitled  as  follows :  (1) 

The  Sources,  (2)  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  (3)  Birth  of  the  Belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  (4)  The  Birth  of  Apostolic  Propaganda, 
(5)  The  Apostle  Paul,  (6)  Persecution  Begins,  (7)  Birth  of  the 
Christian  Mystery  and  of  its  Rites,  (8)  Earliest  Theories  of  the 
Christian  Mystery,  (9)  The  Gnostic  Crisis,  (10)  Birth  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Notes  to  these  chapters  follow  on  pp.  362-410. 

The  author’s  introduction  sums  up  his  general  approach,  and 
a  brief  selection  may  be  helpful  as  a  guide  to  the  point  of  view 
which  dominates  the  book.  “  The  author  of  this  book  makes 
humble  avowal  of  not  having  yet  discovered  that  Jesus  never 
existed.  The  conjectures  by  which  some  among  us,  in  these  latter 
days,  would  explain  the  Christian  religion  without  him  whom 
that  religion  regards  as  its  founder  have  always  seemed  to  him 
as  fragile  as  they  are  vociferous.  .  .  .  These  hypotheses  all  share 
in  a  common  defect :  they  are  airdrawn  fabrics  and  they  do  not 
explain  the  birth  of  the  Christian  movement.”  A  little  later 
the  author  uses  some  earlier  words  of  his  own :  ”  While  the 

Christian  religion  was  not  created  by  myth  alone,  so  certainly 
it  was  not  created  by  Jesus  alone;  its  creator  was  neither  Jesus 
without  the  myth,  nor  the  myth  without  Jesus.  Jesus  the 
Nazorean  is  at  once  an  historical  person  and  a  mythical  being  who, 
supporting  the  myth  and  supported  by  it,  was  finally  made  by  it 
into  the  Christ,  Lord  and  God,  for  the  faith  which  so 
acknowledged  him.”  (11.) 

Loisy  thus  rejects  “  Christ-myth  ”  theories,  and  holds  to  a 
core  of  historical  occurrence,  but  he  does  not  rate  our  Gospels 
high  as  historical  documents.  “  They  are  catechisms  for  use  in 
common  worship,  containing  the  cult-legend  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ”  (p.  12,  cf.  43,  53,  ^).  regards  them  as  replete  with 
edifying  and  polemical  legends,  and  frequently  becomes  perverse 
in  his  judgements  against  their  veracity  (e.g.  the  story  of  Peter’s 
denial  is  probably  “  an  invention  of  Paul’s  party  directed  against 
the  chief  of  the  Galilean  apostles  ”  ( !)  (p.  82,  cf.  p.  101  on 
Caesarea  Philippi).  There  is  much  of  this  outmoded  Baur-like 
ingenuity. 

The  chapter  on  the  sources  is  full  of  dogmatic  literary 
conclusions,  which  find  little  support  in  the  best  New  Testament 
scholarship  of  the  day.  The  Pauline  epistles  contain  copious 
second-century  material  (including  much  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  typically  Pauline),  and  “  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
acquired  their  final  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  ” 
(50).  The  Fourth  Gospel  appeared  in  a  first  official  edition  about 
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135-140,  and  in  the  canonical  edition  about  150-160”  (p.  52). 
These  highly  subjective  critical  views  have  a  powerful  bearing,  of 
course,  on  the  reconstruction  of  early  Christianity  offered  in  the 
later  chapters. 

With  regard  to  Jesus,  "  it  was  as  an  envoy  of  God,  not  as 
a  simple  prophet,  nor  as  a  sage  and  a  moralist,  that  Jesus  presented 
Himself  to  His  contemporaries.  He  claimed  a  special  and  unique 
mission  in  regard  to  the  Great  Event,  but  did  not  define  it  with 
precision — There  could  be  no  question  of  His  being  the  Messiah 
there  and  then — but  as  the  Great  Herald  of  the  coming  Kingdom, 
He  certainly  made  claim,  before  the  end  of  His  life,  to  the  role 
which  would  involve  His  becoming,  after  His  death,  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  come  with  the  Kingdom  ”  (78,9).  What  He  expected  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom,  for  which  He  did  not 
consider  His  own  death  to  be  an  essential  pre-condition  (81). 
But  the  oldest  tradition  now  perceptible  about  the  death  of  Jesus, 
“  like  that  about  His  ministry,  has  already  become  a  liturgical 
legend  ”  (85). 

In  dealing  with  the  birth  of  the  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
Loisy  declares  the  resurrection  story  to  be  a  myth.  “  Unconscious¬ 
ly  faith  procures  for  herself  all  the  illusions  she  needs  for  the 
conservation  of  her  present  possessions  and  for  her  advance  to 
further  conquests  ”  (98).  He  suggests  that  Christians  believed 
that  Christ  was  alive  for  ever,  long  before  the  story  of  the  empty 
tomb  was  told  (98,  cf.  224).  The  Christian  message  made 
amazing  headway  as  “a  hope  imparted  by  contagion”  (134), 
appealing  especially  to  “  an  immense  clientele  of  the  disinherited.” 

Lack  of  space  forbids  further  summary.  My  main 
impressions  of  the  rest  of  the  book  are  briefly :  (1)  A  mordant 

and  minimising  tone  in  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion  of  Paul ;  (2) 
a  comparatively  positive  evaluation  of  the  role  of  Peter  (a  possible 
legacy  of  Loisy’s  Roman  Catholic  days  ?) ;  (3)  too  ready  a  recourse 
to  the  mystery  religions  and  other  cults  for  parallels  to 
Christianity ;  (4)  a  lucid  treatment  of  the  political  repercussions 
of  Christianity  and  a  clear  outline  of  the  main  Gnostic  systems; 
(5)  freshness  and  vigour  in  some  of  the  renderings  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  style  is  incisive  and 
distinguished  throughout,  and  one  is  very  rarely  conscious  of 
reading  a  translation. 

On  the  whole  one  must  say  that  this  book  is  far  too  con¬ 
jectural  in  critical  matters  to  be  reliable,  and  far  too  sceptical 
in  general  approach  to  be  illuminating.  It  is  far  from  being 
“  ungoverned  by  preconceived  theories  ”  as  the  publishers’ 
“  blurb  ”  claims.  Its  main  service,  perhaps,  is  in  compelling  us 
to  face  the  problems  discussed,  and  to  find  more  adequate  solutions 
than  those  offered  us  here. 
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There  ought  to  be  an  explicit  statement  in  the  book  that  the 
original  work  goes  back  to  1933.  (Dr.  Jacks  wrote  two  articles 
for  the  Hibbert  Journal  of  April  and  July  1934  on  Loisy’s  book, 
and  Dr.  Vincent  Taylor  gave  a  trenchant  reply  in  the  October 
issue.  Interested  readers  should  also  consult  a  summing-up  of  the 
Loisy-Couchoud  controversy  by  L.  J.  Collins  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  of  April  1939,  and  an  illuminating  survey  of  the  work  of 
Loisy,  Guignebert  and  Goguel  by  Marcel  Simon  of  Strasbourg  in 
Faith  and  Freedom  for  June,  1948).  Goguel’si  work  bearing  the 
same  title  as  Loisy’s  La  Naissance  du  Christianisme  (1946),  seems 
to  me,  from  a  slight  acquaintance  with  it  hitherto,  to  be  a  more 
balanced  study,  and  more  deserving  of  translation  at  the  present 
time. 

The  present  work  is  attractively  produced.  I  noticed  the 
following  misprints :  ressurrection  (20),  Hypolyposes  (39), 
“  Fager  ”  (for  further?  221),  primative  (229),  exigesis  (255),  if 
(for  “it”)  264,  transcendant  (289),  “exegetka”  (304),  Iranaeus 
(314),  catachism  (331),  ekklesia  (epsilon  for  eta  378),  Origin  for 
Origen  (405). 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 


Two  Hebrew  Prophets,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  (Lutterworth 

Press,  6s.) 

This  book  of  125  pages  contains  the  lectures  on  The  Cross  of 
Hosea,  given  at  the  Regent’s  Park  College  Summer  School  in  1935, 
and  The  Visions  of  Ezekiel  given  in  the  Vacation  Term  of  Biblical 
Study  at  Oxford  in  1945.  They  have  been  prepared  for  the  Press 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne.  Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Payne 
must  at  once  be  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  treatment  of  Hosea  follows  the  lines  made 
familiar  to  those  who  know  his  studies  of  Jeremiah,  the  Servant 
Songs  and  Job.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  critical  problems 
involved,  the  view  is  accepted  that  chapter  three  is  the  sequel 
to  chapter  one.  Hosea’s  marriage  proves  a  tragedy  of  betrayed 
love.  Corner  finally  leaves  her  husband  and  abandons  herself  to 
a  life  of  immorality.  Hosea’s  persistent  love,  interpreted  as  a 
divine  command,  impels  him  to  win  her  back.  This  is  the  human 
situation,  in  terms  of  which  Hosea  receives  his  revelation  of  Gods 
dealing  with  His  faithless  people.  It  is  the  Biblical  revelation  of 
the  suffering,  yet  victorious  love  of  God  which  exposes  sin  as  base 
ingratitude,  betrayal  of,  and  alienation  from,  a  loving  God,  by 
whose  love  alone  could  sin  be  conquered.  It  is  this  inwardness 
of  sin,  whence  spring  social  and  moral  evils  which  makes  man 
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unable  truly  to  repent.  The  only  hope,  as  Hosea  sees,  is  in  the 
enduring  grace  of  God  which  will  not  let  the  sinner  go.  The 
treatment  of  Hosea  closes  with  a  sensitive  discussion  on  the 
Initiative,  Redemptive  work,  Discipline  and  Victory  of  divine 
Grace. 

The  study  of  Ezekiel  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  background,  after  which  the  salient  features  of  recent 
criticism  are  reviewed.  The  obvious  relevance  of  so  much  in  the 
first  half  of  Ezekiel  to  Judaean  conditions,  has  led  Dr.  Robinson 
most  of  the  chapters  ii-xxxii  as  the  product  of  a  prophetic  ministry 
in  Judaea.  These  oracles  were  gathered  together  and  given  new 
application  when  Ezekiel  was  taken  with  the  exiles  to  Babylon 
in  586  B.C.,  and  new  material,  especially  xxxiii-lxviii,  was  added. 
Then  follows  a  study  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  Ezekiel; 
the  two  calls  to  prophesy  are  noted,  the  first  in  chapter  ii,  3-iii,  9 
(Jerusalem),  the  second  in  chapter  i.  (Babylon).  The  prophet 
is  shown  as  not  only  the  speaker  of  the  divine  word  of  power, 
but  as  one  who  by  his  “  symbolic  ”  acts  releases  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  the  energies  of  God  in  history.  Parable  and  symbolic 
acts  are  not  simply  illustrations;  they  initiate  events  in  history. 
In  the  lecture  on  the  theology  of  Ezekiel,  the  prophet’s  sense  of 
the  transcendent  majesty  of  God  is  described,  with  the  consequent 
concern  that  the  divine  “  honour  ”  be  vindicated.  From  man.  He 
seeks  obedience  but  meets  rebellion.  So  there  is  much  in  Ezekiel 
of  divine  indignation,  but  also  of  forgiving  grace.  Characteristic 
of  this  prophet  is  his  doctrine  of  individual  retribution,  and  a 
profound  faith  in  a  divine  act  of  Regeneration  (the  Valley  of  Dry 
Bones),  whereby  the  terrible  ingratitude  of  man  is  broken  down 
and  replaced  by  a  humble  recognition  of  the  grace  of  God.  After 
the  judgment  on  Israel  and  the  nations,  we  have  the  vision  of 
the  forgiven  and  restored  community  whose  centre  is  the  Temple 
and  its  worship. 

Both  Hosea  and  Ezekiel  have  suffered  much  from  neglect  in 
Christian  devotion  :  the  former,  partly  through  the  admitted 
difficulties  of  the  text  and  partly  through  the  seeming  violence 
of  metaphors  which  can  only  be  appreciated  in  terms  of  the 
prophet’s  experience;  the  latter,  apparently  because  so  much  is 
uncongenial  to  our  thinking.  None  can  read  this  book  without 
feeling  a  strong  compulsion  to  read  these  prophets  again.  The 
book  is  full  of  practical  help,  and  a  sensitiveness  of  interpretation, 
realistic  and  deeply  religious.  There  is  material  here,  not  only  for 
the  preacher,  but  for  the  Christian  who  would  hear  again  the 
“  Word  of  the  Lord,”  moving  him  to  repentance,  giving  him 
strength  and  quickening  faith  in  the  ever-faithful  God. 

A.  S.  Herbert. 
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Jonathan  Edwards'  View  of  Man.  A  Study  in  Eighteenth 

Century  Calvinism,  by  A.  B.  Crabtree.  (Religious  Education 

Press.) 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  this  little  book  is  read  only  by  those  who 
make  a  detailed  study  of  historical  theology  or  who  have  a 
particular  interest  in  New  England  Theology.  Dr.  Crabtree  has 
certainly  rendered  valuable  service  in  providing  such  a  handy 
guide  to  those  parts  of  Edwards’  works  which  deal  with  the 
doctrine  of  man,  but  he  has  also  accomplished  something  more. 
While  paying  due  respect  to  such  a  massive  intellect,  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spots  of  this  development  of  Calvinism. 
It  is  refreshing,  for  instance,  to  come  across,  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Determination  of  the  Will,  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  “  Blithely 
unconscious  that  he  has  missed  the  real  point,  Edwards  pursues  his 
argument  a  stage  further,”  or  “  When  his  idea  of  God  is  carefully 
examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  utterly  disparate  elements 
— the  Vedantic  and  the  Calvinistic.”  Unfortunately  this  thesis, 
accepted  for  a  Doctorate  by  the  University  of  Zurich  and  showing 
a  wide  reading  in  Reformation  literature,  has  had  to  be  much 
condensed  for  publication.  Yet  here  will  be  found  a  discussion 
of  aspects  of  Calvinism  which  in  Carey’si  time  were  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  evangelism  amongst  us  Baptists  and  which  are  always 
rearing  their  head,  not  least  today  when  there  is  a  revival  of 
Calvinism.  The  short  criticism  of  the  Double  Decree  and  Election 
to  Damnation  is  a  case  in  point.  Despite  his  fervent  evangelism 
Edwards  had  really  sacrificed  the  personalism  of  the  Bible  to  the 
impersonalism  of  current  philosophical  theories.  We  can  learn 
much  from  his  mistakes. 

K.  C.  Dykes. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Chinese  People,  by  L.  Carrington 

Goodrich.  (Allen  and  Unwin,  10s.  6d.) 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  short  histories  of  China 
in  recent  years,  but  this  new  one  justifies  itself  by  the  mass  of 
detail  which  the  author  gets  into  232  pps.  of  text,  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  the  wide  view  which  is  so  necessary  in  an  introduction  to  so 
large  a  field.  The  writer  says  his  purpose  is  to  give  the  material 
on  which  to  base  an  answer  to  the  question  why  Chinese 
civilisation  has  taken  a  divergent  path  from  that  of  the  West  at 
so  many  points.  Although,  as  he  says,  the  answer  is  largely 
speculative,  one  would  have  liked  to  know  the  writer’s  opinion  on 
this  interesting  question.  He  indicates  very  clearly  the  great  waves 
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of  progress  in  Chinese  civilisation,  and  also  the  recessions,  but 
leaves  the  tantalising  “  why  ?  ”  unanswered. 

The  book  draws  largely  on  recent  researches  which  have 
shown  that  China  was  not  nearly  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  medieval  and  earlier  times  as  she  was  later,  or  as 
the  Western  reader  has  so  firmly  believed.  Mr.  Goodrich  gives 
a  surprising  number  of  common  things  which  China  got  from 
other  countries  in  Roman  and  later  times.  Many  vegetable  and 
grain  crops,  astronomical  discoveries,  and  even  musical 
instruments  and  musical  forms  are  listed  as  coming  from  outside 
China. 

The  book  virtually  ends  at  1911,  for  the  last  chapter  on  the 
Republic  is  merely  a  short  note.  The  bibliography  is  good,  though 
not  as  long  as  it  seems,  as  several  books  are  mentioned  more  than 
once.  One  strange  omission  is  Dr.  Latourette’s  two-volume  The 
Chinese,  Their  History  and  Culture.  A  chart  of  comparative 
chronology  and  a  very  full  index,  makes  the  whole  a  very  good 
introductory  history. 

E.  G.  T.  Madge. 


Down  Among  the  Bee  Folk,  by  V.  J.  Smith.  (Kingsgate  Press, 

3s.  6d.) 

“  Take  ...  a  little  honey,”  said  the  patriarch.  But  honey 
is  not  the  only  product  of  the  hive,  and  ministerial  bee-keepers 
have  found  it  a  rich  source  of  children’s  addresses.  The  hive, 
like  the  Church,  is  a  centre  of  community  life  and  thus  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Christian  instruction.  The 
author  has  drawn  twenty-two  vivid  pen-pictures  for  young  people 
and  for  such  his  book  would  make  a  delightful  and  welcome 
present.  Mr.  Smith’s  brother  ministers  will  be  grateful  for  it  for 
obvious  reasons.  Moreover,  they  can  rely  on  its  technical  accuracy 
— ^no  small  asset  when  dealing  with  the  (sometimes  embarrassingly) 
knowledgeable  young  generation. 


Bible  Quiz,  by  W.  H.  Tebbit.  (Kingsgate  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Tebbit  has  gathered  together  five  hundred  Bible  questions 
and  answers.  The  majority  of  them  appeared  in  the  Baptist 
Times  in  1943-44  and  are  now  reproduced  at  the  suggestion  of  its 
editor.  The  great  value  of  this  collection  is  that  the  questions 
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have  real  point  and  purpose  and  should  lead,  not  merely  to  a 
chapter  and  verse  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  to  those  deeper 
questionings  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  Bible  both  to  prompt 
and  to  answer. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


Zur  Komposition  von  John  10,  by  Johannes  Schneider. 
(Coniectanea  Neotestamentica  XI,  Lund  1947.) 

The  offprint  of  an  article  by  a  distinguished  Baptist  scholar. 
Dr.  Schneider,  of  Berlin  University,  criticising  the  rearrangement 
of  the  verses  of  John  x,  suggested  by  Professor  Bultmann,  of 
Marburg. 


Baptists  and  Christian  Unity,  by  R.  L.  Child.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  6d.) 

The  presidential  address  to  the  Oxfordshire  and  East 
Gloucestershire  Baptist  Association  by  the  Principal  of  Regent’s 
Park  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Child  keenly  desires  closer  and  fuller 
unity  between  individual  churches  and  Christian  communions,  but 
sets  out  with  sympathetic  understanding  the  Baptist  approach 
to  the  practical  proposals  which  have  been  made. 


The  Baptists  of  New  Road,  Oxford,  by  Walter  Stevens  and 
Walter  W.  Bottoms.  (New  Road,  Oxford,  2s.) 

Two  scholarly  and  readable  essays  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  present 
chaped  in  1798.  Thd  Church  Covenant  of  1780  is  given  in  full 
and  there  are  four  pages  of  illustrations. 


Towards  True  Baptism,  by  James  Gray.  (The  Berean  Press,  Is.) 

A  careful  sketch  of  contemporary  movements  in  baptismal 
reform  by  the  Warden  of  Overdale  College.  Mr.  Gray  takes  note 
of  discussions  within  the  Anglican  Church,  and  of  references 
to  baptism  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  George  Macleod  and  Professor 
Brunner. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  by  William  Robinson, 
M.A.,  D.D.  (The  Berean  Press,  Is.  6d.) 

The  reprint  of  a  series  of  short  articles  which  first  appeared 
in  The  Christian  Advocate.  Intended  primarily  for  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Churches  of  Christ,  it  will  be  found  a  helpful 
supplement  to  the  author’s  devotional  manual,  A  Companion  to  the 
Communion  Service,  published  in  1942  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press. 


As  Silver  is  Tried,  by  C.  E.  Surman.  (Independent  Press,  4s.) 

A  little  anthology  of  “  Maxims  and  Meditations  for  Ministers 
and  other  Christians  ”  drawn  from  Richard  Baxter’s  Reformed 
Pastor,  and  arranged  as  daily  readings  for  a  month.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Nuttall  contributes  a  brief  foreword.  Though  slight,  this  volume 
should  do  what  it  intends  by  sending  readers  to  Baxter’s  own 
pages. 


On  the  Road  to  Amsterdam,  by  O.  J.  Beard.  (Independent  Press, 
Is.) 

A  useful  factual  pamphlet  put  together  in  preparation  for  the 
first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Its  diagrams 
should  prove  helpful  in  making  clear  the  course  of  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement  and  its  relation  to  earlier  developments. 
On  p.  17  for  “  Bret  ”  read  “  Brent.” 


Dr.  Williams  and  His  Library,  by  Stephen  Kay  Jones.  (W. 

Heflfer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cambridge,  2s.) 

The  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the  recently  formed  “  Friends  of 
Dr.  Williams’s  Library,”  delivered  by  one  who  has  had  close 
association  with  the  Library  for  over  sixty  years.  A  vivid  and 
informative  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  in  the 
country. 


The  Call  to  Worship,  by  D.  Tait  Patterson.  (Carey  Press,  5s.) 

This  book  of  services  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  of  its  kind.  It  is  good  that  it  has  been  made 
available  again.  For  this  fourth  edition  a  number  of  small 
revisions  have  been  made,  and  there  has  been  added  an  Order 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 
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The  Christian  Handling  Off  Divorce  :  A  Free  Church  Exposition. 

(Independent  Press,  4d.) 

A  statement  prepared  by  the  Joint  Social  Service  Committee 
of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Unions  and  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  and  commended  to  ministers  and  Church 
officers  for  study  and  action.  While  traditional  medieval  teaching 
is  rejected,  the  conclusion  is  reached  “  that  Free  Churchmen  have 
no  right  to  celebrate  a  marriage  between  two  people,  and  thereby 
invoke  a  Christian  blessing  upon  it,  unless  those  to  be  married 
are  persons  who  are,  or  are  prepared  to  be,  members  in  honest 
standing  in  the  Church  of  Christ.” 
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